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Journal of proceedings of the regents of the Smithsonian Institution. 


At a meeting of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
held at the city of Washington, on Monday, the 7th day of September, 
anno Domini 1846, present— 

Hon. George M. Dallas, Vice President of the United States ; 

Hon. R. B. Taney, Chief Justice ; 

Hon. Wm. W. Seaton, Mayor of the city of Washington ; 

Hon. George Evans, Senator ; 

Hon. Isaac S. Pennybacker, Senator ; 

Hon. Robert Dale Owen, Representative ; 

Hon. Wm. J. Hough, Representative’; 

Hon. Henry W. Hilliard, Representative ; 

Hon. Rufus Choate, of Mass., Citizen at large; 

Gideon Hawley, LLD., of New York, Citizen at large ; 

Hon. Richard Rush, of Penn., Citizen at large ; 

Alexander Dallas Bache, LLD., National Institute ; 

Col. Joseph G. Totten, National Institute. 

For the purpose of a preliminary organization of said board, Hon. George 
M. Dallas was appointed President, and Hon. Wm. J. Hough Secretary. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the President appoint a suitable person doorkeeper, 
who shall also act as messenger of said board during the present session. 

Whereupon, the President appointed William McPeak doorkeeper and 
messenger. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Rules and Orders of the Senate of the United States 
be adopted as the Rules and Orders for the government of this board, until 
others shall be adopted in their stead. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this institution, hereafter to be elected, 
procure from the Department of State a copy of the joint resolution of 
the two houses of Congress by which a portion of the regents of this 
institution were appointed; and that he also procure from the Secretary 
of the Senate and fiom the Clerk of the House of Representatives, respect- 
ively, a certificate of the appointment of the regents from their respective 
houses, and file the same in the office of the Secretary of said institution. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That all further action of this board in relation to the elec- 
tion of officers be postponed until to-morrow. 

Gn motion, the board adjourned to to-morrow. 


TUESDAY, Serremser 8, 1846. 


‘i'1e Board of Regents met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present, the same regents named in yesterday’s proceedings, except 
Mr. Totten, who is absent in consequence of sickness. 

‘On motion, the board then proceeded to the election of a Chancellor, 


by ballot; and, upon counting the ballots, it appeared that H 
M. Dallas was unanimously elected. rae abe 
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On motion, the board then proceeded to elect a member thereof Sec- 
retary of said Board of Regents and of the Smithsonian Institution ; and, 
upon ‘counting the ballots, it appeared that William J. Hough was 
elected. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary do now prepare six ballots, on two of 
which the word “ two” shall be written, on two others the word “ four,” 
and on the remaining two the word “ six ;” and that each of the regents ap- 
pointed by joint resolution of Congress of the 10th August, 1846, draw 
one of said ballots; and the regents who draw the ballots with the word 
“two” thefeon shall hold their offices of regents for the term of two years ; 
the regents who draw the ballots with the word “ four” thereon shall 
hold their offices for the term of four years; and the regents who draw 
the ballots with the word “six” thereon shall hold their offices for the 
term of six years,in conformity with the act to establish the “ Smith- 
sonian Institution for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men,” approved August 10,1846. 

Un motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Chancellor draw the ballot for any regent who, is 
not present. 

The ballots were prepared and drawn, as provided in the foregoing 
resolutions, and resulted as follows: 

Mr. Choate drew for two years ; 
Mr. Hawley drew for two years ; 
Mr. Rush drew for four years ; 
Mr. Totten drew for four years ; 
Mr. Bache drew for six years ; 
Mr. Preston drew for six years. 

The board then proceeded to the election of an Executive Committee, 
by ballot; and, upon counting the ballots, it appeared that Mr. Owen, 
Mr. Seaton, and Mr. Totten were elected. 

It was then ; 

Resglved, That William W. Seaton be, and he is hereby, appointed 
chairman of said Executive Comunittee. 

lt was further 

Resolved, That the chairman of the Executive Committee be the dis- 
bursing officer, for the payment of the expenses of the regents, and other 
contingent and incidental expenses of the sessions of the board, and be 
authorized to receive from the proper officer of the Treasury Department 
whatever sum may he certified by the Chancellor and Secretary to be 
necessary for that purpose. 

On motion, it was i 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to employ a recording clerk, 
as an assistant in the discharge of his duties, whose compensation shall 
be determined by the Executive Committee. 

[In compliance with the seventh section of the act of Congress estab- 
lishing the Smithsonian Institution, and with the foregoing resolution, 
the Secretary appointed Benjamin B. French, esq., Assistant Secretary 
and Recording Clerk of the institution. ] 

On motion, it was t i 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to procure a book, in which 
ine proceedings of the board shall be recorded, and a description of the 
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site selected by the board, set out by metes and bounds, shall be made 
and signed by the regents present, and shall have also appended the as- 
sent of the President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Commissioner 
of the Patent Office, to the same. And the Secretary shall also record in 
the same the will of James Smithson ; the original act of Congress ae- 
cepting the trust; the law establishing the existing institution; the reso- 
lution of Congress appointing regents of the Smithsonian Institution ; 
also, the certificates of the Setretary of the Senate and of the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives, respectively, as to the regents appointed from 
their respective houses. 
On motion, 

Resolved, ‘Vhat a committee of three be appointed by the Chancellor, 
from the members of the board, to digest a plan to carry out the provis- 
ions of the act to establish the Smithsonian Institution, and that they 
report the same to the next meeting of the board. 

Whereupon, the Chancellor appointed Mr. Owen, Mr. Gilliard, and 
Mr. Bache said committee. 

The following preamble and resolution were offered and agreed to: 

Whereas the act to establish the Smithsonian Institution prescribes an 
appropriation, not exceeding an average of twenty-five thousand dollars 
annually, for the gradual formation of a library, composed of valuable 
books pertaining to all departments of human knowledge: Therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed, to prepare a report 
upon the subject of the formation of such a library, indicating its gene- 
ral character and the modes of proceeding to accumulate it, and to pre- 
sent such report at the next regular meeting of the board. 

Whereupon, the Chancellor appointed Mr. Choate, Mr. Hawley, and 
Mr. Rush said committee. 

Adjourned to 10 o’clock to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY, SepremsBer 9, 1846. 


The board met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present, the same regents as yesterday. 

Mr. Owen presented to the board, in behalf of David D. Owen, M. D., 
of Indiana, a plan, dra-vings, and specifications of a building for said in- 
stitution. 5 

Mr. Owen also presented a plan and drawings for the same from Mr. 
Robert Mills, architect, of Washington. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the Chancellor and Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution and the Executive Committee of the Board of Regents be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and instructed to take such measures as may 
be deemed by them most proper to obtain plans for the erection of build- 
ings, fulfilling all the conditions in reference to them contained in the 
Jaw organizing this institution, and that said committee report such plan 
as they may approve to this board, at its next meeting: and further, that 
said committee specially report in regard to the best material for said 
buildings, and to the best modes of warming, lighting, and ventilating 
the same, with estimates of the cost when constructed of differeht mate- 
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rials; and that they further report in regard to such other matters as they 
may consider important in the premises. 
On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of this board be offered to David Dale Ow- 
en, M. D., of Indiana, for the plans of buildings for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, presented on his behalf; and that said plans, with the corres- 
pondence explanatory of the same, and any other plans which may be 
presented to this board, be referred to the committee just named. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the committee appointed to report at the next session 
are authorized to purchase such works, per account of the board, on ar- 
chitecture, bibliography, and the like, as they may deem necessary to 
enable them to perform the duties of their appointment; to visit any 
structures and collections in this country; and aiso to avail themselves 
of the suggestions of other skilful persous, and to offer therefor, if meces- 
sary, such remuneration as the regents may choose subsequently to make. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, Vhat the regular meetings of the Board of Regents shall be 
on the second Wednesday of December and the third Wednesday of 
February in each year; and on the first Wednesday of June in each al- 
ternate year, commencirrg with the first Wednesday of June in the year 
1848. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, 'That Mr. Rush be a committee to ascertain, through the so- 
licitors formerly employed by him on behalf of the United States in the 
Suit to obtain the Smithsonian bequest, or otherwise, whether Madam De 
la Batut still survives; and if not, what steps are necessary to be taken 
to obtain the fund reverting to the United States at her death; being a 
portion of the original property of James Smithson retained by the En- 
glish court of chancery, in order to furnish, in the shape of interest, an 
annuity to the said Madam De la Batut. And further, in case the said 
Madam De la Batut survives, to adopt measures by which her decease 
may be communicated to the board whenever that event may occur. And 
that Mr. Rush report to the Executive Committee the legal charge thus 
incurred, which the said committee is hereby authorized to pay. 

‘On motion, it was ; 

Resolved, That the subject of the selection of a site be referred to the 
cominittee on the buildings constituted at this meeting, to report at an 
adjourned meeting of this board. 

On motion, it was és 

Resolved, That when this board adjourn, it adjourn to meet at the Vice 
President’s recom, in the Capitol, on the last Monday of November next, 
at 12 o’clock, noon. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That Mr. Choate and Mr. Pennybacker be added to the 
committee appointed yesterday to digest a plan to carry out the provisions 
of the act establishing the Smithsonian Institution. 

It was : : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested, without unnecessary delay, 
to collect, on behalf of the institution, all the documents, Congressional 
and others, connected with the history of the Smithsonian bequest, and 
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of its legislation, and cause them to be substantially bound, as a com- 
mencement of its library. : 

William Archer, architect, of the city of Washington, presented to the 
board a plan and drawings for a building for the institution, together with 
specifications and estimates of cost, &c.; which were referred to the 
Committee on Buildings. 

And then the board adjourned until the last Monday in November next. 


MONDAY, Novemser 30, 1846. 


Agreeably to their adjournment on the 9th day of September last, @ 
meeting of the regents of the Smithsonian Institution was held at the 
room of the Vice President of the United States, in the Capitol. 

George M. Dallas, the Chancellor, (and one of the regents,) and the 
following xegents, appeared, viz: William W. Seaton, Isaac S. Penny- 
backer, Sidney Breese, Robert Dale Owen, William J. Hough, Henry W. 
Hilliard, Richard Rush, Gideon Hawley, Alexander Dallas Bache, and 
Joseph G. Totten. 

Messrs. Hough, Seaton, Totten, Rush, and the Chancellor, each pre- 
sented sundry letters, recommendations, &c., relative to applications for 
the office of secretary of the institution; which were severally placed 
upon file for future consideration. 

The Chancellor, from the committee appointed at the last session of 
the Board of Regents “to obtain plans for the erection of buildings,” to 
consider as to materials, the warming and lighting the buildings, &c., 
made the following report, accompanied by sundry letters from Mr. David 
Dale Owen and Professors Silliman and Fowler, in relation to the selec- 
tion of material for the erection of the institution building. 


The undersigned, a committee appointed by the board at its session on 
the 9th of September last, respectfully report: 

In order “ to obtain plans for the erection of buildings,” to form some 
judgment “in regard to the best material for said buildings,” and to as- 
certain “ the best modes of warming, lighting, and ventilating the same,” 
the committee took the following measures. 

With a view to give, as extensively and rapidly as possible, notice to 
the architects of the country of the objects and duties of the committee, 
the resolution by which they were constituted was published in the 
newspapers of this city on the 22d day of September, 1846. 

‘The shortness of time, however, rendering it probable that no satisfac- 
tory communications would be received from architects before the present 
meeting of the board, the committee entered upon a tour of personal in- 
spection, hoping to accumulate information that might guide the board 
in the choice of a plan for building; and Mr. Owen, Mr. Hough, and 
Col. ‘Totten visited our principal cities, examined many if not all of their 
most noted structures, had conferences with several of their architects 
eminent for science and success, collected specimens of the best stone 
material, and obtained data upon which to “estimate the cost of the 
contemplated building when constructed of different materials.” 

At the city of Philadelphia, the Girard College, the Eastern Peniten- 
tary, the House of Refuge, the hall of the Mercantile Library Company, 
the Exchange, the Custom-house, (formerly the Bank. of the United 
States,) and the Atheneum, now being built, were visited. 
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Mr. Strickland and Mr. Walter were called upon, but were unfortu- 
nately absent from the city. Mr. Haviland was also called upon; but 
not being seen, all necessary information was sent to him through his 
son. Mr. Notman was seen and répeatedly conversed with. 

At the city of Trenton, the State Lunatic Asylum, and the old but ren- 
ovated State-hopise, were visited. 

In examining these edifices, advantage was derived from the constant 
presence and intelligent remarks of Mr. Notman. 

At the city of New York, Grace Church, Calvary Church, the Church 
of the Puritans, the Tombs, Trinity Church, the University, Dr. Potts’s 
Church, the Muhlenburg Church, Mr. Bellows’s Church, the Church of 
the Pilgrims, and several other churches, were visited. Much valuable 
information was obtained at consultations with Mr. Renwick, accompa- 
nied by his father,’ Professor Renwick; Mr. Upjohn, Mr. Warren, Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Mountaia, Mr. Wells, Mr. Arnot, and Mr. Jewett. Mr. 
Hough took occasion to visit also the marble quarry at Hastings, and sev- 
eral other quarries in the vicinity of New York. 

At the city of Boston, the Masonic Temple, the Howard Street Athe- 
neum, the new Custom-house, the Merchants’ Exchange, the new The- 
atre, and other structures, were visited. Mr. Rogers and Mr. Young 
were the architects conferred with. 

At the city of Cincinnati, interviews were had with Mr. Daniels and 
Mr. Walter. 

During the visits thus briefly sketched, a series of letters were written 
by Mr. Owen to Mr. Seaton, embodying the fruits of each day’s exertion, 
and communicating very many details of great interest. These are best 
submitted to the board in ,their original form: the committee therefore 
annex them to this report. 

Valuable letters have been received from David Dale Owen, Professor 
Silliman, and Professor Fowler, in relation specially to the comparative 
merits of marble and sandstone: these also are annexed, for the inspec- 
tion of the board. 

In order still further to assist the judgment of the board on the impor- 
tant point of the choice of material for the building, the committee have 
caused several sample walls of different stone to be thrown up for their 
examination. 

It will be perceived, by the corrrespondence of Mr. Owen, that the ar- 
chitects with whom he conferred are required to transmit their several 
plans to the board by the 25th of December next. Until they are re- 
ceived, no definite choice can be made; and as “the best material,” and 
“ the best modes of lighting and ventilating,’ together with “ estimates 
of the cost,’ could, in the opinion of the committee, only be safely deter- 
mined by reference to the plan finally adopted, they have abstained from 
treating those points further than they are touched upon in the annexed 
correspondence. 

“ The selection of a site” is a subject also referred to this committee ; 
but as it was made a matter of personal examination by the whole board 
at their last meeting, the committee respectfully confine themselves to re- 
porting the following resolution : ; ies 

Resolved, That the regents of the Smithsonian Institution do select 
and adopt as the site for their buildings so much of the Mall, in the city 
of Washington, as lies between Seventh street and the river Potomac, if 
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the.consent of the persons named in the fourth section of the act to es- 
tablish the Smithsonian Institution for the increase and diffusion of know- 
ledge among men be obtained thereto; and that upon such consent being 
obtained in due form, the Secretary is hereby instructed to cause the said 
ground so selected to be set out by proper metes and bounds. 
All which is submitted by 
G. M. DALLAS, Chairman. 
WM. J. HOUGH. 
ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
JOS. G. TOTTEN. 
W. W. SEATON. 
Wasuincton, November 30, 1846. 


It remains to state that the committee of five appointed to “ obtain 
plans for the erection of buildings,” &c., unanimously selected, out of 
thirteen that were submitted to them by some of the principal architects 
throughout the country, two by Mr. James Renwick, jr., of New York 
city, the architect of Grace Church, the Church of the Puritans, Calvary 
Church, and other structures in and near New York; and they recom- 
mended to the board for adoption one of these, being a design in the later 
Norman, or, as it may with more strict propriety be called, the Lombard 
style, as it prevailed in Germany, Normandy, and in southern Europe, in 
the twelfth century. ‘The design comprises a centre building, with two 
wings, connected with the main building by low ranges and a cloister. 
The entire front is 421 feet, and the extreme depth in the centre, inclu- 
ding the carriage porch, 153 feet. The height of the principal tower is 
145 feef, and that of the main building, to the summit of the battlement, 
58 feet. ‘The design includes all the accommodations demanded by the 
charter, to wit: a museum, 200 feet by 50; a library, 90 feet by 50; a 
gallery of art, in the form of a T, 125 feet long; two lecture rooms, one 
of which is capable of containing from S00 to 1,000 persons, and the 
other is connected with the chemical laboratory; a committee room for 
the Board of Regents; a Secretary’s room; a room for the effects of Mr. 
Smithson ; a Janitor’s room, &c. 

The contracts are not yet made; but the building committee hope to 
complete the structure, and to fit up and furnish the same, not only with- 
out encroachment on the capital of the institution, which by the act or- 
ganizing the institution is expressly forbidden, but so as to leave a con- 
siderable portion of the amount specially set apart by that act for build- 
ing unexpended. 

The material for the exterior of the building has not yet been selected. 
The board has authorized the publication, by the building committee, of 
a small volume, which will give to the public the design of the building, 
and all important particulars regarding materials, &c. 

The resolution accompanying the report was taken up for considera- 
tion ; and pending the question on the adoption thereof, 

The board adjourned until to morrow, at 12 o’clock, meridian. 


TUESDAY, Decemser 1, 1846. 


Mr. Evans, one of the regents, appeared. 


The Chancellor laid before the board the following letter from Chief 
Justice Taney, a regent of the institution: 
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Battimore, November 28, 1846. 


Dear Sir: I regret that it will not be in my power to attend the 
meeting of the regents of the Smithsonian Institution on Monday next. 
The circuit court for the district of Maryland has been in session since 
the beginning of this month, and must continue in session all of next 
week, in order to dispose of the business before it. Be good enough to 
mention to the board the cause of my absence, and believe me to be, 
With great respect, your obedient servant, 

R. B. TANEY. 

Georce M. Dattas, 

Vice President of the United States, Washington. 


Mr. Breese presented sundry letters and recommendations relative to 
applications for office, agencies for the purchase of books, &c., which 
were placed on file for future consideration. 

Mr. Rush, from the committee appointed to ascertain whether Madam 
De la Batut still survives, and if not, what steps are necessary to obtain 
the remainder of the Smithsonian fund reverting to the United States 
at her death, andif she is still living, what steps are necessary to obtain 
the fund at her death, made a report thereon in part, stating that he had 
written to Messrs. Clarke, Fynmore, and Fladgate, solicitors, residing in 
London, making the proper inquiries, but had received no answer. 

Mr: Owen, from the Committee on the Organization of the Institution, 
made a report, accompanied by a series of resolutions, which were read. 

The board proceeded to the consideration of the resolution pending 
yesterday when the board adjourned. 

Mr. Seaton proposed that the same be amended, by inserting after the 
word ‘“ Potomac” the following: 

“ Intending to authorize the erection of a monument to George Wash- 
ington, by the Washington Monument Association, on a part of the said 
site, which lies between Fourteenth street and the river.”’ 

Mr. Evans moved that the said amendment be amended by substitu- 
ting therefor the following: “subject to the power of Congress to grant 
any portion of the same west of Fourteenth street to the Washington 
Monument Society, for the purpose of erecting a monument thereon ;” 
which Mr. Seaton accepted. 

The amendment was then agreed to, and the resolution, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

And so it was 

Resolved, That the regents of the Smithsonian Institution do select 
and adopt, as the site for their buildings, so much of the Mall, in the 
city of Washington, as lies between Seventh street and the river Potomac, 
subject to the power of Congress to grant any portion of the same west 
of Fourteenth street to the Washington Monument Society, for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument thereon, if the consent of the persons 
named in the fourth section of the act to establish the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men be ob- 
tained thereto ; and that, upon such consent being obtained in due form, 
the Secretary 1s hereby instructed to cause the said ground so selected to 
be set out by proper metes and bounds. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, 
Ordered, That the committee on the selection of a site be instructed 
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to wait upon the President of the United States, and lay before him a 
certified copy of said resolution ; and that the Secretary communicate a 
copy of the same to each of the officers mentioned in the act of Congress 
establishing the institution. 
On motion of Mr. Evans, . 

Ordered, That the Chancellor and each chairman of a committee bea 
committee to prepare “ a report of the operations, expenditures, and con- 
dition of the institution,” for submission to Cengress, agreeably to the 
third section of the act establishing the same. we 

The board adjourned until to-morrow, at.12 o’clock, meridian. 


WEDNESDAY, DecemBer 2, 1846. 


Mr. Choate, one of the regents, appeared. 

A motion was made by Mr. Breese to reconsider the vote by which the 
board yesterday adopted the resolution selecting and adopting a site for 
their buildings. 

After debate, 

The motion of Mr. Breese was postponed until to-morrow. 

The resolutions reported yesterday by Mr. Owen, from the Committee 
on Organization, came up in order for consideration. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Choate that he wished to examine the report 
accompanying them, 

On motion of Mr. Owen, they were further postponed until to-morrow. 

Mr. Breese laid on the table the following resolution : 

Resolved, Vhat at one o’clock, p. m., to morrow, the board will proceed 
to the election of asecretary of the institution. 

The board adjourned until to-morrow, at 12 o’clock, meridian. 


THURSDAY, DecemsBer 3, 1846. 


Mr. Choate, from the committee appointed at the meeting of the regents 
in September in relation to the formation of a library, made a report, 
which was read and laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, the resolutions accompanying the report made 
by him from the Committee on Organization were taken up for conside- 
ration. 

Mr. Owen nioved that the board proceed to consider the resolution rela- 
tive to the qualifications of secretary, and numbered 13 ; 

Which motion was agreed to. 

The said resolution was then read, as follows: 

[No. 13.] Aesolved, That itis essential, for the advancement of the 
proper interests of the trust, that the Secretary of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution be a man possessing weight of character, and a high grade of 
talent; and that it is further desirable that he possess eminent scientific 
and general acquirements ; that he be a man capable of advancing science 
and promoting letters by original research and effort, well qualified to act 
as a respected channel of communication between the institution and 
scientific and literary individuals and societies in this and foreign coun- 
tries; and, in a word,a man worthy to represent before the world of 
science and of letters the institution over which this board presides. 
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And the question being put an agreeing to the same, 

It was decided in the affirmative. 

The remainder of the resolutions were then postponed for the present. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, 

The board then proceeded to elect a secretary by ballot, when it ap- 
peared that there were twelve votes cast, of which Professor Joseph 
Henry, of Princeton, New Jersey, had a majority, and was declared by 
the Chancellor duly elected Secretary of the institution. 

The board proceeded to the consideration of the motion made by Mr. 
Breese yesterday, that the vote by which the resolution adopting a site 
for the buildings of the institution be reconsidered. 

And the question being pnt, Will the board reconsider the said vote? 

It was decided in the negative. . 

So the said resolution stands adopted. 

The board adjourned until 10 o’clock, a. m., to-morrow. 


FRIDAY, Decemser 4, 1846. 


The board proceeded to the consideration of the resolutions accompa- 
nying the report of the Committee on Organization; when 

The following of the said resolutions (numbered as they were report- 
ed) were read and agreed to, viz : 

[No. 3.] Resolved, That the Secretaries of State, of the Treasury, of 
War, and of the Navy of the United States, be respectfully invited to 
furnish to consuls and other public officers, in this and foreign countries, 
under their respective departments, such suggestions as they may deem 
proper in regard to the procurement, as opportunity offers, of additions to 
the museum of the institution, especially to its ethnological department ; 
that three hundred copies of this report, when printed, be placed at the 
disposal of each of the above named Secretaries, as an explanation to these 
public functionaries of the views of the institutionin regard to a museum ; 
and that five hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, 
out of the accruing interests, to pay transportation or other expenses con- 
nected with the transmission from foreign parts to Washington of any 
collections thus made; and to such contributions, when placed in the 
museum, the name of the officer obtaining and forwarding the same 
shall in all cases be appended. 

[No. 4.] Fesolved, hat the Secretary of War be respectfully invited 
to furnish to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs such suggestions as he 
may deem proper regarding the procurement from the Indian country of 
collections for the museum of the Smithsonian Institution, illustrating 
the natural history of the country, and more especially the physical his- 
tory, manners and customs, of the various tribes of aborigines on the 
North American continent; tl-at one hundred copies of this report, when 
printed, be placed at his disposal, as a means of informing the various 
Indian agents of the special character of the collections desired ; and that 
the sum of five hundred dollars be, and the same is hereby, annually ap- 
propriated, out of the accruing interests of the Smithsonian Institution, 
for the procurement and transportation of such Indian collections ; and, 
when placed in the museum, there shall be appended to each the name of 
the agent through whom the same may be procured. — 

[No. 5.] Resolved, That the public generally be invited to furnish con- 
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tributions to the museum of the Smithsonian Institution ; and that all 
such contributions, when considered worthy of a place, shall be labelled 
with the name of the donor. ; : 

[No 6.] Resolved, That ten copies of the report accompanying these 
resolutions be furnished to each member of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and each member be respectfully requested to transmit 
these to newspapers and to individuals, in his district or elsewhere, who 
may be likely to take an interest in the proceedings of the institution. 

[No. 12.] Resolved, That for the year eighteen hundred and forty-seven 
the sum of one thousand dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated 
for laying out the grounds of the institution, and for the purchase, trans- 
plantation, and temporary fencing of the trees therein; to be expended 
under the direction of the Executive Committee. ‘ 

[No. 15.] Aesolved, That of this report, in such form as it may be 
ultimately adopted, five thousand copies be printed, under the direction 
of the Secretary; and that he be required to transmit a copy of the same 
to each of the principal scientific and literary societies both in this and in 
other countries ; and also to such individuals, of scientific or literary re- 
putation, as he may judge likely to find interest in the proceedings of 
the institution. 

The board proceeded to the consideration of the following resolution : 

[No. 1.] Resolved, That for the present, out of the interest accruing to 
the institution, the sum of twenty thousand dollars be, and the same is 
hereby, appropriated for the purchase of books and the gradual fitting up 
of a library, and all other incidental expenses relating to the library, except 
the salaries of the librarian or librarians ; the said appropriation to com- 
mence from the first of January, eighteen hundred and forty-eight. 

A motion was made by Mr. Hough that the same be amended, by 
striking out “ twenty thousand dollars,” and inserting ‘“ twelve thousand 
dollars ;” 

Which motion was disagreed to. 

Mr. Rush moved that * twenty thousand dollars” be stricken out, and 
“fifteen thousand dollars” inserted ; 

Which motion was disagreed to. 

The question was then put, Will the board agree to the resolution ? 

Aud was decided in the attirmative. 

The following resolution was then read and agreed to, viz: 

[No. 2.] Resolved, That the portion of the building to be for the pres- 
ent set apart for a library be of sufficient capacity to contain not less than 
one hundred thousand volumes; and that it is desirable that the plan 
should be such as to render an extension practicable if hereafter desired. 

The following resolution was then read and agreed to, viz: 

[No. 11.] Resolved, That for the present the sum of four thousand 
dollars, out of the interest accruing to the institution, be appropriated for 
the purchase of philosophical and chemical apparatus, models, &c.; the 
said appropriation to commence on the first day of January next. 

Vhe following resolutions, Nos. 7, 8,9, 10,and 14, were read ; aud, upon 
suggestions that it was desirable that the Secretary elect should bé con- 
sulted before their adoption, they were postponed until the next meeting 
of the Board of Regents. 

[No. 7.] Resolved, Thatitis expedient to include ultimately in the plan 
of the institution popular lectures on useful subjects—as on agriculture 
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and, its latest improvements ; en the productive arts of life; on the sci- 
ences, and the aid they bring to labor; on common school instruction, 
including the proper construction of school rooms, the most improved 
apparatus for teaching, and most judicious management, moral and intel- 
lectual, of children in common schgols ; also, if suitable lecturers be found, 
on history, natural and civil, including the physical history of the various 
races of men, and the gradual advance of each to its present state of 
civilization; on political economy, in its practical connexion with the 
every-day busjness of life; and generally on any department of useful 
knowledge not strictly professional. 

[No. 8.] Resolved, further, That if the funds of the institution per- 
mit, it is desirable that such lectures should be delivered not only at 
Washington, but gradually and successively at different points in all the 
States in the Union, either by permanent professors or temporary lec- 
turers, engeged on behalf of the institution. 

[No. 9.] Resolved, That, if the funds of the institution permit, there 
may be: properly included in the plan the publication, periodically or 
otherwise, of popular tracts on the above subjects. 

[No. 10.] Resolved, That, as one of the most effectual means of in- 
creasing knowledge among men, it shall be made a part of the duty of one 
or more of the officers who may be engaged by the institution to institute 
original researches in the branch of science to which he may be devoted ; 
and that it shall be the duty of the Secretary, when such researches 
eventuate successfully, to communicate the results to other scientific 
societies throughout the world; and to invite, in return, communications. 
of a similar character from them. d 

[No. 14.] Resolved, That, in case of the organization of a board of pro- 
fessors, the said Secretary shall be ez officio president of the said board of 
professors, with the usual rights and powers of the president of a Faculty ; 
and, as president of said board, it shall-be his privilege, when thereto 
authorized by said board, to make, on their behalf, any statement or rep- 
resentation to the Board of Regents, either written or verbal; and if any 
debate or discussion arise thereupon in the Board of Regents, he shall 
have the right to join therein; butin all cases without a vote in said 
Board of Regents. 

The board proceeded to the consideration of the resolutions reported 
yesterday by Mr. Choate, from the committee on the formation of a 
library, which were read and agreed to, as follows: 

[No. 1.] Resolved, That it be recommended to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution forthwith to employ, subject to the approval of 
the Board of Regents, an assistant secretary, well qualified to discharge 
the duties of librarian. ; ; ; ; E 

(No. 2.] Resolved, That a committee be appointed, in conjunction with 
the Secretary, to prepare and submit to this board extended lists of books, 
in the different departments of learning, proper to be first purchased, ac- 
cording to the general principles of this report; and, for this purpose, that 
they be authorized to request the aid of the librarian, and of other per- 
sons competent to afford it, and to engage to such person the honor of 
the board for discretionary remuneration of such aid. — 

Mr. Choate, Mr. Hilliard, and Mr. Rush were appointed the said com- 
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On motion of Mr. Owen, 

Resolved, That the salary of the Secretary, appointed under the 13th 
resolution reported by the Committee on Organization, and adopted by 
the board on the 3d instant, be three thousand five hundred dollars per 
annum, to commence from the date of his acceptance of the office. 

Resolved, ‘hat, until a permanent residence be provided for the Secre- 
tary in the buildings to be erected, a sum not exceeding five hundred 
dollars annually be appropriated to pay the rent of his residence. 

The board adjourned until to-morrow, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 


SATURDAY, December 5, 1846. 


Mr. Owen offered the following resolution, which was read, considered, 
and agreed to, viz: 

Resolved, That the Assistant Secretary cause one thousand copies of 
the journal of the Board of Regents, from the commencement of its organi- 
zation to the close of this meeting, to be printed in the same form as the 
pamphlet already printed by this board, and that he forward twenty-five 
copies thereof to each of the regents. 

Mr. Totten offered the following resolution, which was read, considered, 
and agreed to unanimously : 

Whereas the present meeting of the board may probably be the last at 
which the services of Mr. Hough, regent from New York, as Secretary, 
will be required, 

Resolved, 'That the thanks of the board are respectfully offered to that 
gentleman for the prompt, valuable, and disinterested service he has ren- 
dered as Secretary. 

On motion of Mr. Bache, 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized to arrange with 
the Secretary the time and manner of the discharge of the duties enjoined 
on him by law, and by the resolutions of the regents. 

Resolved, ‘That a committee of three be appointed by the Chancellor 
to procure the introduction, if they deem it expedient, of a bill amenda- 
tory of the act establishing this institution. 

Mr. Owen, Mr. Hough, and Mr. Evans were appointed the said com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, 

Resolved, 'Vhat the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution be entitled 
to participate in the deliberations of the Board of Regents,,but without 
vote. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, 

Ordered, ‘That when this board adjourn to-day, it adjourn to meet on 
the second Wednesday of this month, at the room of the Vice President 
of the United States, in the Capitol, at 11 o’clock, a. m. 

The board then adjourned accordingly. 


Journal of proceedings of the Smithsonian Institution at their second 
meeting. 


WEDNESDAY, December 9, 1846. 


This being the second Wednesday of December, the Board of Regents 


met, pursuant%o their resolution of the 9th day of September last, fixing 
their regular meetings. 
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Present, George M. Dallas, Chancellor; William W. Seaton, George 
Evans, Robert Dale Owen, William J. Hough, Richard Rush, A. D. Bache, 
Joseph Totten. 

The number fixed by the act establishing the Smithsonian Institution 
as a quorum being five, a quorum was in attendance. 

At 11 o’clock, a. m., the Chancellor took the chair and called the board 
to order. 

Mr. Hough, from the committee appointed to wait on the President of 
the United States and the other persons named in the fourth section of 
the act to establish the Smithsonian Institution, and obtain their written 
consent to the selection and appropriation of the public reservation called 
the “ Mall,” west of Seventh street west, in the city of Washington, by the 
regents, as a site for the necessary buildings for said institution, reported : 

That on the fifth day of December instant he called upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the other persons named in said fourth sec- 
tion of the act establishing said institution, and solicited their assent to 
the selection and appropriation by said regents of all that portion of said 
reservation lying west of Seventh: street west, in said city, as a site for the 
necessary buildings for said institution, pursuant to the resolution of the 
Board of Regents heretofore passed making such selection and appropria- 
tion, but that he was unable to obtain the consent of all of said persons, 
although a portion of them signified their readiness to give such consent; 
and that inasmuch as it seemed n-cessary that the assent of each and all 
of said persons be obtained to the validity of such selection and appropria- 
tion, the committee did not deem it of importance to obtain the written 
consent of such of said persons as signified their willingness to the same, 
not being able to procure the whole. The committee, therefore, submit 
the following resolution for the consideration of the regents, and recom- 
mend the passage thereof. 

The said resolution was then read and adopted, as follows: 

Whereas the consent of all the pefsons named ‘in the fourth section of 
the act to establish: the Smithsonian Institution has not been obtained to 
the selection and appropriation of the public reservation called the ‘“ Mall,” 
west of Seventh street west, in the city of Washington, by the regents, 
as a site for the necessary buildings of said institution: Therefore, 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Chancellor to 
confer with the President of the United States and the other persons 
named in the fourth section of said act, and ask their consent to the selec- 
tion by said regents of that portion of said reservation lying between 
Seventh and Twelfth streets west, in said city, as the site for the neces- 
sary buildings of said institution ; and, if such consent be given, 

It is further resolved, That said buildiugs be located thereon, and at 
least two hundred and fifty feet south of the centre thereof. 

Mr. Hough, Mr. Owen, and Mr. Evans were appointed the said com. 
mittee. : 

Mr. Seaton presented a communication from Mr. George Catlin, accom- 
panied by a printed catalogue of his Indian Gallery, offering his collection 
of Indian memorials to the Smithsonian Institution, which was referred 
to the committee on the formation of a library. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, ak 
Ordered, That when this board adjourn to-day, it adjourn to meet on 


Monday next, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 
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And then,.on motion of Mr. Evans, 
The board adjourned until Monday next, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 


MONDAY, Decemper 14, i846. 


The Chancellor laid before the board a letter from Professor Henry, 
accepting the appointment of Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. Hough, from the committee appointed on the 9th instant to con- 
fer with the President of the United States and the other persons named 
in the fourth section of the act establishing the institution, made a verbal 
report, stating that the committee had had an interview with the Presi- 
dent and the persons mentioned, but had come to no final conclusion as 
to the matter for which they were appointed. 

And then the board adjourned untii Monday next, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 


MONDAY, DecemBer 21, 1846. 


Chief Justiee Taney, one of the regents, appeared. 

Joseph Henry, the Secretary elect of the Board of Regents and of the 
Smithsonian Institution, appeared, and entered upon the duties of his 
office. 

Mr. Owen, from the committee appointed on the 9th instant to confer 
with the President of the United States and the other persons mentioned in 
the fourth section of the act of Congress establishing the Smithsonian 
Institution, in relation to the location of the buildings of the institution, 
reported verbally that the committee had had an interview with those 
persons, but had not yet received their final decision upon the subject. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, 

Resolved, That the report made by Mr. Cwen, on the Ist day of De- 
cember instant, from the Committee on the Organization of the Institu- 
tion, together with the resolutions accompanying the same, which have 
not been agreed to by the board, be recommitted to said committee. 

The board adjourned unul Wednesday next, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 


WEDNESDAY, DecemBer 23, 1846. 


Mr. Hough, from the committee appointed on the 9th instant to confer 
with the President of the United States and the other persons named in 
the fourth section of the act establishing the Smithsonian Institution, and 
to ask their consent to the selection by said regents of that portion of 
the public reservation called the “ Mall,” lying between Seventh and 
Twelfth streets, in the city of Washington, as the site for the necessary 
buildings of said institution, made a verbal report, accompanied by a 
copy of the preamble and resolutions adopted on the 9th instant, endorsed 
as follows, viz : 

“The consent of all the persons named in the fourth section of the act 
to establish the Smithsonian Institution is not given to the site herein 
selected. 

“JAMES K. POLK.”’ 
On motion of Mr. Owen, 

Resolved, That the regents of the Smithsonian Institution do select 

and appropriate, as the site for their building, the south half of so much 
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of the “Mall,” in the city of Washington, as lies between Ninth and 
Twelfth streets, if the consent of the persons named in the fourth section 
of the act of Congress establishing said institution be obtained thereto ; 
and the said ground so selected shall be set out by proper metes and 
bounds, and a description of the same shall be made, and recorded in the 
book of records of the proceedings of the Board of Regents, and signed 
by the regents. 

On motion, Mr. Hough, Mr. Owen, and Mr. Evans were appointed a 
committee to communicate the said resolution to the President of the 
United States and the other persons named in the fourth section of the 
act establishing the Smithsonian Institution. 

And then the board adjourned until Wednesday, the 20th day of Janu- 


ary next, then to meet at the Vice President’s room, in the Capitol, at 
10 o’clock, a. m. 


WEDNESDAY, January 20, 1847. 


The Board of Regents met pursuant to their resolution of adjournment, 
adopted on the 23d day of December last. 

Hon. Lewis Cass, one of the regents, appeared. 

The committee appointed relative to the selection of a site for the build- 
ing of the Smithsonian Institution made a report thereon, communicating 
the consent of the President of the United States, and the other persons 
named in the act establishing the institution, to the selection and appro- 
priation of the site selected by the regents. 

The Chancellor presented a letter from the Assistant Secretary and 
librarian pro tempore, containing a list of books presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, in compliance with the tenth section of the act of 
Congress establishing the institution. 

The following resolutions, reported by the committee appointed on the 
9th day of September last to select a plan for a building for the institu- 
tion, were taken up and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Norman plan of a building for the Smithsonian 
Institution, furnished by James Renwick, jr., of New York, substantially 
as amended agreeably to the suggestions of the committee, is approved 
and adopted by this board. ; 

Resolved, That, as testimonials of the high sense entertained by this 
board of the scientific merit and skill displayed in their respective plans, 
the following premiums be awarded to the gentlemen named: 


To Messrs. Wells and Arnot - - - $250 
Mr. John Notman = - - 250 
Mr. John Haviland - - - 250 
Mr. Owen J. Warren - - - 250 


and that one thousand dollars be appropriated for that purpose. 

Resolved, That a committee of three members of the board, as provi- 
ded for in the fifth section of the act of Congress, be appointed, who shall 
be empowered, on behalf of the Smithsonian Institution, to enter into 
contracts for the completion of the buildings, and to take security for 
their being finished according to the plan adopted by the board, and 
within the time that may be stipulated; and that said committee have 
authority to employ one or more persons to superintend the erection of 
the buildings and the fitting up the rooms of the institution. 
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Mr. Seaton offered the following resolution, which was read and agreed 
to: 
Resolved, That all the architects who have presented plans for the con- 
sideration of the building committee be informed that the Board of Re- 
gents will hear any explanations they may desire to make in relation to 
their respective designs, to-morrow at 10 o’clock, a. m. 

The board adjourned until to-morrow, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 


THURSDAY, January 21, 1847. 


Mr. Evans offered the following resolutions, accompanying them with 
remarks suitable to the occasion : 

Resolved, That the regents of the Smithsonian Institution have learned 
with profound sensibility that since their last meeting, the Honorable 
Isaac S. Pennybacker, late a member of this board, has departed this life. 

Resolved, That in testimony of their high respect for the memory of 
their late associate, the members of this board will wear the customary 
badge of mourning for the period of thirty days. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered upon the journal, and a 
copy of them be transmitted to the widow of the deceased. 

The resolutions being read, were agreed to unanimously. 

The board adjourned until to-morrow, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 


FRIDAY, January 22, 1847. 


The sitting this and the following day was occupied in hearing the 
explanations of Messrs. Arnot, Notman, Haviland, Rogers, Mills, Ren- 
wick, and Archer, of their respective plans. 


MONDAY, January 25, 1847. 


The Committee on Organization, to which was recommitted, on the 21st 
December last, the report made by Mr. Owen on the Ist December last, 
together with the resolutions accompanying the same, which had not 
been agreed to by the board, reported back the same in an amended 
form, accompanied by sundry resolutions ; which report and resolutions 
were laid upon the table, 

The said report is as follows: 


“For the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men,” were the 
words of Smithson’s will—words used by a man accustomed to the strict 
nomenclature of exact science. They inform us thata plan of organi- 
zation, to carry into effect the intention of the testator, must embrace two 
objects: one, the calling forth of new knowledge by original research ; 
and the other, the dissemination of knowledge already in existence. 

Smithson’s words, liberal and comprehensive, exclude no branch of 
human knowledge ; nor is there any restrictive clause in the charter un- 
der which we act. hat charter indicates a few items chiefly relating to 
one of the above objects, and leaves the rest of the plan, under the gen- 
eral provision of the bequest, to the discretion of the board. 

Furst. It sets forth, as one of the objects of the institution, a library, 


ye shall contain valuable works in all departments of human know 
edge. 
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Second. It requires that there be provided in the buildings of the insti- 
tution a hall, or halls, suitable fora museum capable of containing, on a 
liberal scale, collections of natural history, including geology and miner- 
alogy, and objects of foreign and curious research; the large collection 
now in the Patent Office being transferred to the institution. 

Third. It requires that there be included in said building a chemical 
laboratory. 

Fourth. The building is to contain, also, “the necessary lecture 
rooms.” And, 

Fifth. A gallery of art. 

These items, with the exception, perhaps, of the laboratory, relate to 
the diffusion of knowledge only. They render necessary an annual ap- 
propriation to collect and support a library ; another to maintain a muse- 
um ; and indicate an intention thata portion of the annual interest should 
be applied to the advancement of physical science and the arts, in part, 
by lectures. 

But, after enumerating these items, the framers of the charter added a 
clause of plenary powers authorizing the board, as to all funds not re- 
quired for the above special purposes, to make of them “ such disposal as 
they shall deem best suited for the promotion of the purpose of the 
testator. ”’ 

In obedience to the requirements of the charter, which leaves little dis- 
cretion in regard to the extent of accommedations to be provided, your 
committee recommend that there be included in the building a museum 
of liberal size, fitted up to receive the collections destined for the institu- 
tion ; and that library room sufficient for a hundred thousand volumes be 
provided. ‘They further recommend that the lecture rooms required by 
the act shall not exceed two in number, of which one of a small size 
should adjoin the laboratory, and another might be large enough to re- 
ceive an audience of a thousand persons. 

As important as the cabinets of natural history by the charter required 
to be included in the museum, your committee regard its ethnological 
portion, including all collections that may supply items in the physical 
history of our species, and illustrate the manners, customs, religions, 
and progressive advance, of the various nations af the world; as, for ex- 
ample, collections of skulls, skeletons, portraits, dresses, implements, wea- 
pons, idols, antiquities, of the various races of men. 

In the accumulation of these collections, the institution has at com- 
mand great facilities. The collections of the exploring expedition, which 
already belong to its museum, furnish an ample commencement, espe- 
cially as regards Polynesia. Through the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, and the various agencies under his control, the North American 
race can be reached ; and at small expense the collection of Indian curi- 
osities, already begun at the Patent Office, may be rapidly extended. So, 
through our army and navy officers, and our consuls in foreign nations, 
European and South American collections (the latter so recently enriched 
by modern discovery) might be gradually brought together. 

In this connexion, your committee recommend the passage of resolu- 
tions asking the co-operation of certain public functionaries, and of the 
public generally, in furtherance of the above objects. 

Your comuuttee are further of opinion that in the museum, if the 
funds of the institution permit, might judiciously be included various series 
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of models illustrating the progress of some of the most useful inventions ; 
such, for example, as the steam engine, from its earliest and rudest form 
to its present most improved state; but this they propose only so far as 
it may not encroach on ground already covered by the numerous models 
in the Patent Office. 

Specimens of staple materials, of their gradual manufacture, and of the 
finished products of manufactures and the arts, may also, your committee 
think, be usefully introduced. This would supply opportunity to ex- 
amine samples of the best manufactured articles our country affords, and 
to judge her gradual progress in arts and manufactures. 

As chemistry was the favorite study of Smithson’s life,of which a 
considerable portion was spent in his own laboratory, and as it is, without 
doubt, one of the most comprehensive and important of the natural 
sciences, your committee recommend that this department be fitted up in 
as complete a manner as modern science can suggest. And for the pur- 
pose of encouraging in the young men of our country original research 
in the same branch of science in which Smithson himself successfully 
labored ; and inasmuch as.many are now compelled,in order to complete 
their studies as practical chemists, to resort to Paris or Germany, your 
committee further recommend that there be included in the building a 
working laboratory, somewhat, pérhaps, after the model of that instituted 
by one of the ablest of German chemists, the celebrated Liebig; to be 
opened under proper regulations and supervision, without charge to those 
who may desire to institute experiments and prosecute researches for 
themselves in that science. 

The gallery of art, your committee think, should include both paint- 
ings and sculpture, as well as engravings and architectural designs; and 
it is desirable to have in connexion with it one or more studios, in which 
young artists might copy without interruption, being admitted under 
such regulations as the board may prescribe. Your committee also think 
that as the collection of paintings and sculpture will probably accumulate 
slowly,.the room destined for a gallery of art might properly and usefully 
meanwhile be occupied during the session of Congress as an exhibition 
room for the works of artists generally; and the extent and general use- 
fulness of such an exhibition might probably be increased, if an arrange- 
ment could be effected with the Academy of Design, the Arts Union, the 
Artists’ Fund Society, and other associations of similar character, so as 
to. concentrate at the metropolis, for a certain portion of each winter, the 
best results of talent in the fine arts. : 

The charter provides that the Secretary of the institution may, with 
the consent of the board, employ assistants ; and the items above enu- 
merated, touching a library, museum, and laboratory, seem to demand at 
the proper time the appointment of not less than three such assistants; 
one as librarian, one as curator of the museum, and one as chemist. 
After a careful review of the means of the institution, and the annual de- 
mands upon it necessitated by the objects specially required in the charter 
your committee are not prepared, with the present endowment only at 
command, to recommend a greater extension than these named of perma- 
nent offices requiring scientific or literary qualifications; and they think 
that the appointments of curator and chemist may be postponed until the 
time, or nearly the time, when the building is likely to be completed. 

In these various recommendations yeur committee have been guided 
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chiefly by the words and specific recommendations of the charter. They 
are of opinion, however, that the task assigned them would be ill per- 
formed if they stopped short here, and neglected to avail themselves of 
the authority—liberally and wisely, your committee think—conferred upon 
the board, after providing for the above special objects to such extent as 
they may consider necessary and proper, to dispose of the remaining funds 
annually accruing in such manner as “ they shall deem best suited for 
the promotion of the purpose of the testator.” 

“Increase and diffusion of knowledge,” your committee beg leave to 
report, was that purpose. 

How can knowledge be increased ? 

By original research throughout its various fields ; yielding, when suc- 
cessfully prosecuted, positive additions to the sum of what had heretofore 
been known. 

For this there is no provision in the items specifically enumerated in 
the bill, and above provided for, except it may be in the chemical depart- 
ment, where the chemist or others engaging in experiment and investi- 
gation may furnish actual contributions to the science of chemistry. 

; Ae how may original researches generally be encouraged and called 
arth { 

First, by premiums, your committee think, annually offered for origi- 
nal papers on such subjects as may be selected; it being a strict condi- 
tion that each paper accepted and obtaining a premitim shall contain a 
specific addition to the sum of human knowledge, resting upon original 
investigations, and not mere unverified hypotheses. The accepted paper 
may be published in the successive numbers of Transactions, which may 
be entitled “ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,” and which your 
committee recommend to be issued periodically or occasionally, as mate- 
rials present themselves. The names of the competitors for premiums 
should in all cases remain unknown until the award is made. 

A liberal price might also be paid for other papers that may be con- 
sidered worthy of a place in the Transactions. 

Again: as an additional means of promoting increase of knowledge, 
spezial appropriations may occasionally be made to institute definite lines 
of research, under the direction of competent persons; after the manner, 
perhaps, of the British Association. Such appropriations, however, your 
committee think should be made with great care, for important objects 
only, and where there is fair promise of speedy result; and it might be 
advisable, as an additional guarantee, that in deciding the kind of research 
and the amount of money to be appropriated the board avail itself of the 
suggestions of a council of scientific men. 

In the prosecution of researches undertaken at the instance of the insti- 
tution, and requiring the aid of valuable apparatus, the use of that be- 
longing to the institution might, under proper regulations, be granted. 

This stimulating and cherishing of research in unexplored fields seems 
to your committee the more necessary and proper in a country like ours, 
where but few have at command that easy leisure common in older 
countries, and there permitting the prosecution of researches throughout 
years, or a lifetime, without expectation or necessity of pecuniary return. 

Your committee are aware that the researches here recommended, no 
matter how intrinsically important—demanded as they are, too, by the 
wording of the bequest which endowed our institution —will be likely, in 
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their inception and first publication, to interest a comparatively small 
circle only. The Transactions of the Institution can be expected to obtain 
but a limited circulation. Not that the discoveries there to be presented 
are of little intrinsic importance, and bear no practical fruit: the reverse 
is true. Some may be immediately productive; others will include 
investigations unproductive in themselves for the time, yet the neces- 
sary preliminaries to the actual discovery of modes and forms that 
become, in every-day life, productive and profitable ; for invention is but 
the practical application of scientific results. But the severe investiga- 
tions in physics which ultimately resulted fn the steam engine and the 
magnetic telegraph—inventions that are now revolutionizing the world— 
attracted in their original form the attention only of the strictly scien- 
tific. To reach the people generally, other and further means must be 
employed. And this brings your committee to speak of the testator’s sec- 
ond object— 

The diffusion of knowledge among men. 

In connexion with this branch of Mr. Smithson’s purpose, your com- 
mittee are reminded of the widespread and beneficent influence, reaching 
to the remotest hamlet and the humblest hearth, exerted not in Hngland 
alone, but in other and distant countries, by the British “ Society for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge,” its Scientific Tracts, and its Penny Magazine. 

This example indicates the most effectual mode of reaching the popu- 
Jar mind of the world. Influenced by the results of such experience, 
your committee recommend the issuing, to such extent as the funds of 
the institution permit, of publications, in brief and popular form, on sub- 
jects of general interest. They advise, also, that courses of free lectures 
be delivered during the session of Congress, in the lecture rooms of the 
institution, by its officers, or by able men, in the different branches of 
knowledge, who should be invited for the purpose, and paid out of the 
funds of the institution. It should also, your committee think, be made 
the duty of the Secretary and his assistants to exhibit in these lecture 
rooms, at stated periods, experimental illustrations of new discoveries 
in science, and interesting and important inventions in the arts. 

And if now, or hereafter, the funds of the institution permit, they think 
it desirable that such lectures should not be restricted to Washington, 
but should be given, by lecturers selected by the institution, through- 
out the United States. 

‘The difficulty in this latter recommendation is the great expense that 
must be incurred to procure the delivery of such lectures by men of suit- 
able ability, throughout every section of the Union, without preference or 
omission. 

Though neither the bequest nor the charter restrict the subjects that 
may be treated in publication and lecture, yet, as the funds of the insti- 
tution are limited, arfd some selection from the vast range of human sub- 
jects of inquiry must be made, your committee recommend that, in the 
first place, the efforts of the institution be chiefly directed to the diffu- 
sion of knowledge in the physical sciences, in the useful arts, and the 
theory and practice of public education. They suggest that the lectures 
and popular publications of the institution may usefully treat of agricul- 
ture and its latest improvements ; of the productive arts of life; of the 
sciences, and the aid they bring to labor; of common school instruction, 
including the proper construction of school-rooms, the most improved ap- 
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paratus for teaching, and the most judicious management, moral ard in- 
tellectual, of children in common schools. They might also, if suitable 
talent can be enlisted, treat of history, natural and civil, including the 
physical history of the various races of men, and the gradual advance of 
each to its present state of civilization; of political economy in its practi- 
cal connexion with the every-day business of life, and generally touch 
upon any department of useful knowledge not strictly professional. 

By such means, we may reasonably expect gradually to stir up a love 
of science among those in whose minds, for lack of an awakening word, it 
now lies dormant; and, by directing the attention of the people gene- 
rally to the rich sources of knowledge that everywhere exist around 
them and beneath their feet, by degrees to substitute, for the deleterious 
excitements sought in haunts of dissipation, the healthful and bumani- 
zing interest to be found in scientific research. The inestimable im- 
portance of common school education, and the practical means of increas- 
ing and improving it, might thus also be pressed home upon those whese 
children have often no other means of instruction or improvement. 

As an additional means of diffusing knowledge, your committee sug- 
gest the publication of a series of reports, to be published annually, or 
oftener, containing a concise record of progress in the different branches 
of knowledge, compiled from the journals of all languages, and the trans- 
actions of scientific and learned societies throughout the world. The 
matter of these reports may be furnished by collaborators eminent in their 
respective branches; and these should be supplied with all the works 
necessary to a proper execution of their task, and paid in proportion to 
their respective labors. Copies of these Smithsonian Reports may be 
furnished to the principal libraries and scientific societies of the country 
free of expense, and sold to individuals at a small price. 

Your committee beg leave here to remark, that with the limited annual 
income of the institution, charged as it is with extensive collections, to 
maintain which will prove a considerable yearly drain on its funds, they 
do not imagine or propose that all the recommendations here set down 
should be carried out, at least simultaneously. These are put forward 
as objects which your committee consider desirable and strictly within 
the purpose of the bequest. Such as may seem to the board the most im- 
portant may be first attempted. Other portions of the plan may follow in 
their turn. And experience will gradually sift out whatever is most ju- 
dicious and effective. 

Your committee are of opinion that it does not come properly within 
the scope of our institution to impart professional education ; and there- 
fore they recommend no school of any of the learned professions, nor any 
professorships of ancient languages, or others of similar character. It 
is not, however, their purpose to exclude lectures of a general character 
on subjects connected with’ any of these professions, but only to shut out 
those courses of lectures which treat of them in professional detail. The 
studies referred to are already provided for in numerous institutions 
throughout the United States; and it has been the endeavor of your 
committee not only in this instance, but throughout the entire plan here 
submitted, to occupy, so far as may be, ground hitherto untenanted, and 
rather to step in where it comes not within the province of other institu- 
tions, learned or literary, to extend their efforts, than to compete with 


them in fields of labor peculiarly their own. 
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The party politics of the day, on which men differ so widely and so 
warmly, should not, your committee think, enter among the subjects 
treated of in any lecture or publication put forth under the sanction of the 
institution. And they would deeply regret to see party tests and party 
wranglings obtrude themselves on the neutral ground of science and 
education ; jeoparding, as such intrusion surely would, the tranquillity of 
the institution, disturbing the even tenor of its action, perhaps assaulting 
its welfare, certainly contracting the sphere of its usefulness. ie hee 

Your committee think it important that the institution, at the time it Is 
first opened, should have already in its library a collection of such valu- 
able works of reference as, in the prosecution of its plan, may be re- 
quired. In order to attain that object, your committee recommend that, 
for the present, twenty thousand dollars be set aside for the purchase of 
books and filling up of the library. 

An additional reason which has induced your committee to recommend, 
out of the accrued interest, so large an appropriation at the outset, is, that 
large annual appropriations from the accruing interest, after the institution 
is under way, are thereby rendered the less necessary. 

In proposing that, in the building about to be erected, there should be 
provided library room sufficient to receive a hundred thousand volumes, 
your committee yielded rather to what seemed a fair concession to the 
spirit of the eighth section of our charter, than to their own deliberate 
conviction that a library of more than half that size could, with the pres- 
ent means of our institution, advantageously be purchased. 

But, without a vast accumulation of books in this metropolis, your 
committee conceive that a librarian of the Smithsonian Institution may, 
under a proper system, become a centre of literary and bibliographical 
reference for our entire country. Your committee recommend that the 
librarian be instructed to procure catalogues, written or printed, of all im- 
portant public libraries in the United States; and also, in proportion as 
they can be obtained, printed catalogues of the principal libraries in Eu- 
rope, and the more important works on bibliography. With these beside 
him, he may be consulted by the scholar, the student, the author, the 
historian, from every section of the Union, and will be prepared to in- 
form them whether any works they may desire to examine are to be 
found in the United States; and if so, in what library; or if in Europe 
only, in what country of Europe they must be sought. 

Informed by these catalogues, it will be easy, and your committee think 
desirable, for those who may be charged with the selection of books 
to make the Smithsonian library chiefly a supplemental one; to pur- 
chase, for the most part, valuable works which are not to be found else- 
where in the Union ; thus carrying out the principle to which your com- 
mittee has already alluded as influencing all their recommendations—that 
it is expedient, as far as may be, to occupy untenanted ground. 

Exceptions to this rule must here, of course, be made; as in the case 
of standard works of reference required for the immediate purposes of 
the institution, and also of the very numerous works, many of current 
science, which, by a proper system of exchanges, we may procure with- 
out purchase. In this latter connexion, the transactions and reports of 
the Institution will obtain for us valuable returns. 

In following out this mode of collecting a library for the institution, 
whenever a particular class of works of importance is found to be spe- 
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cially deficient in the libraries of our country, the vacancy may be filled. 
The librarian might also procure, by entering into correspondence with 
the librarians of other countries, any special extracts or items of informa- 
tion required by students. 

Your committee consider it inexpedient to commence the regular pur- 
chase of books until about a year before the time when the building is 
prepared to receive them. Meanwhile, lists and catalogues should be 
procured. 

For the procurement of chemical and philosophical apparatus, models, 
&c., your committee recommend, for the present, an appropriation of four 
thousand dollars. If the funds permit, four thousand dollars more, your 
committee think, might profitably be appropriated for this object before 
the opening of the institution. 

Inasmuch as the Chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution, being a 
regent, can receive no salary for his services, it results, almost necessarily, 
that the Secretary should become its chief executive officer. The char- 
ter seems to have intended that he should occupy a very responsible po- 
sition; granting as it does to the Secretary, in conjunction with the 
Chancellor, the power to determine the necessity and the amount of ap- 
propriations made for the purposes of the Institution. 

The office of Secretary must, in the opinion of your committee, be re- 
garded not as one to be filled by any man capable to act as recording 
clerk, or to receive with politeness the visitors of the Institution, or to re- 
ply, with mechanical propriety, to its correspondents, but as an office on 
the due administration of which the executive efficiency of our institu- 
tion at home and its reputation abroad mainly depend; an office, then, 
demanding, in its incumbent, weight of character and a high grade of 
talent. 

To secure such stamp of talent as your committee consider essential 
in a Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, it, may be necessary to at- 
tach to the office a considerable salary. ‘The best talent, in any country, 
ever commands a high reinuneraticn ; and though money cannot always 
command talent, it is, as a general rule, one of the elements necessary to 
obtain it. Inadequate character and qualifications are not worth purchas- 
ing at any rate, no matter how low. ‘I'he money spent to procure them 
is utterly cast away. 

Your committee think it would be an advantage if a competent Secre- 
tary could be found, combining also the qualifications of a professor of 
the highest standing in some branch of science. If to these be added 
efficiency as an executive officer and a knowledge of the world, we may 
hope to see filling this distinguished post a man who, when brought into 
communication with distinguished men and societies in this and other 
countries, shall be capable, as representative of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, to reflect honor on the office, not requiring to borrow distinction 
from it. : 

Your committee will not withhold their opinion, that upon the choice 
of this single officer, more probably than on any one other act of the 
boaid, will depend the future good name, and success and usefulness, of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 

A similar view, your committee believe, has been taken of this matter 
by the principal scientific societies throughout the world. Newton dis- 
dained not to answer, at much length, the friendly and able criticisms on 
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some of his theories, addressed to him by Oldenburg, first secretary of 
the London Royal Society; and the name of Arago, secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, of Paris, is known and honored wherever science 
extends her sway. IEE er 
hich is respectfully submitted. 
bea 4 a! ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
Chairman. 


The board adjourned until to-morrow, at 12 o’clock, meridian. 
TUESDAY, January 26, 1847. 


The board proceeded to the consideration of the series of resolutions 
offered from the Committee on Organization, yesterday ; and, after debate, 
they were agreed to, the series of resolutions being as follows: 

1. Resolved, That it is expedient, and demanded by the will of the tes- 
tator, that in our plan of organization the increase of knowledge by 
original research should form an essential feature ; that in furtherance of 
this object, premiums be offered, at such times and to such amounts as 
the board may hereafter decide, for original papers, containing positive 
additions to the sum of human knowledge; and that these, together with 
other suitable papers, be published in transactions of the institution, to 
be entitled ““ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,” and to be issued 
periodically oroccasionally, in quarto form, as materials may be obtained. 

2. Resolved, That it is within the strict purpose of the trust, and may 
materially advance its legitimate objects, occasionally to make specific 
appropriations for definite lines of research, the results to be published 
as above. 

3. Resolved, That, with a view to the diffusion of knowledge, there 
may be included in the plan of organization the issuing of publications, in 
brief and popular form, on subjects of general interest. 

A, fesolved, ‘Vhat, with a similar object, there may also properly be 
included in the plan of organization the issuing of periodical reports con- 
taining records of the progress of knowledge in its different branches. 

5. Resolved, ‘That there may also properly be included in the plan 
free lectures, to be delivered by competent persons, on useful subjects ; 
and that it may advantageously be made a part of the duty of the Secre- 
tary and his assistants to give in the lecture rooms of the institution, at 
stated periods, illustrations of discoveries in science and important inven- 
tions in the arts. 

6. Resolved, That it is the intention of the act of Congress establishing 
the institution, and in accordance with the design of Mr. Smithson, as 
expressed in his will, that one of the principal modes of executing the 
act and the trust is the accumulation of collections of specimens and ob- 
jects of natural history and of elegant art, and the gradual formation of 
a library of valuable works pertaining to all departments of human 
knowledge, to the end that a copious storehouse of materials of science, 
literature, and art may be provided, which shall excite and diffuse the 
love of learning among men, and shall assist the original investigations 


aud efforts of those who may devote themselves to the pursuit of any 
branch of knowledge. 
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_7. Resolved, That for the purpose of carrying into effect the two prin- 
cipal modes of executing the act and trust pointed out in the resolutions 
herewith submitted, the permanent appropriations out of the accruing 
interest shall, so soon as the buildings are completed, be annually as fol- 
lows; that is to say: 

First, for the formation of a library composed of valuable works per- 
taining to all departments of useful knowledge, and for the procuring, 
arranging, and preserving of the various collections of the institution, as 
well of natural history and objects of foreign and curious research and of 
elegant art as others, including salaries and all other general expenses 
connected with the same, excepting those of the first complete arrange- 


-mentof all such collections and objects as now belong to the United 


States in the museum of the institution, when completed, together with 
one-half of the salary of the Secretary, the sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

Secondly, for the preparation and publication of transactions, reports, 
and all other publications of the institution, including appropriations for 
original researches and premiums for original papers ; for the delivery of 
all lectures and payment of all lecturers, and for all general expenses 
connected with said lectures and publications, together with one-half of 
the salary of the Secretary, the remainder of the annually accruing inter- 
est; it being understood that all general and incidental expenses not 
specially connected with either of the above two great divisions of the 
plan of the institution shall be equally divided between them. 

Mr. Bache offered the following resolutions, which were read, censid- 
ered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, hat the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution be in- 
structed to present to the Committee on Organization a plan for executing 
the resolutions relating to Smithsonian contributions, to annual reports 
and other publications, to premiums, and to original researches. 

Resolved, That said committee, in conjunction with the Secretary, be 
authorized to publish in quarto forma number of the Smithsonian contri- 
butions to science, as soon as suitable materials are collected for the same, 
of which the Secretary and committee shail judge, provided that the ex- 
pense thereof shall not exceed one thousand dollars ; which sum is hereby 
appropriated to that object from the income of the institution for the year 
1847. 

Resolved, That the Chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution be re- 
quested to prepare a biographical notice of Mr. Smithson for the first num- 
ber of the contributions. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution be re- 
quested to continne his researches in physical science, and to present 
such facts and principles as may be developed, for publication in the 
Smithsonian contributions. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution be au- 
thorized and requested to communicate with men eminent in science 
and literature, and to ask their advice, in behalf of the institution, in 
regard to the subjects for which premiums shall be offered, and upon 
which reports and essays shall be prepared. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Organization present, for the ap- 
proval of the board at its next meeting, the details of the plans which 
they may recommend, in pursuance of the foregoing, for the increase and 


diffusion of knowledge among men. 
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Mr. Hilliard offered the following resolutions, which were read, and, 
after debate, were ageed to: ann 

Resolved, That the salary of the Assistant Secretary, acting as librarian, 
shall be two thousand dollars. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested now to nominate to the 
board an assistant, who shall be the librarian, and whose salary shall 
commence whenever the building is ready for the reception of the 
library. ad, : 

Resolved, That for any services rendered from this time, in collecting 
books, making catalogues, &c., he shall receive such compensation as the 
Executive Committee may deem reasonable. : 

Whereupon the Secretary remarked, that, understanding Professor 
Charles C. Jewett, of Brown University, to be the preference of a ma- 
jority of the board, he therefore nominated Charles C. Jewett for Assist- 
ant Secretary, acting as librarian, of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Mr. Evans offered the following resolution, which was read and agreed 
to: 
Resolved, That this board do approve the nomination of Charles C. 
Jewett, and consent to his employmentas an Assistant Secretary, to act as 
librarian. 

The board then adjourned. 


THURSDAY, January 28, 1847. 


Mr. Owen offered the following resolutions, which were read, consid- 
ered, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Norman plan of a building for the Smithsonian 
Insfftution, furnished by James Renwick, jr., of New York, substantially 
as amended and reduced agreeably to the suggestions of the committee, 
is approved by the board. 

Resolved, That a building committee of three members of the board, 
as provided in the fifth section of the act of Congress, be appointed, who 
are hereby authorized and empowered, on behalf of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, to enter into contracts for the completion of the building; and 
that said committee have power to employ one or more persons to super- 
intend the erection of the building and the fitting up of the rooms of the 
institution; and that the work shall be done to the entire satisfaction of 
the said superintendent or superintendents; and the said superintendent 
or superintendents shall have power, and shall be required, to reject any 
of the material proposed to be employed, and also to object to inferior or 
insufficient work, and to direct its change, at his or their discretion. 

Resolved, ‘That in the performance of the duty intrusted to them, the 
building committee of three hereinbefore referred to shall give the con- 
tracts to the lowest bidder of reputation, who shall give unexceptionable 
security, to the entire satisfaction of the committee, for the performance of 
said contracts; and such security shall in all cases be taken. No advance 
shall in any case be made; and fifteen per cent. of all payments shall be 
retained until the faithful performance of the work. 

Resolved, That the building committee, after taking counsel with the 
Secretary, shall carefully revise the specifications of the plan furnished to 
this board by the architect, before entering into any contract; and if. 
after such examination, they shall be of opinion that any modifications of 
the said plan and specifications are necessary for the safety, durability, or 
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better adaptation of the structure, they may incorporate these in the said 
specifications ; but no addition to the dimensions of the building shall be 
made, nor any ornament of any kind be added; and the said modifica- 
tions shail have sole reference to the safety, durability, and adaptation of 
the building. And the whole amount of the contract for the said build- 
ing, including the modifications above provided for, shall, under no cir- 
cumstances, exceed the amount of the original estimates of the architect, 
to wit: the sum of two hundred and ten thousand dollars, with a per 
centage not exceeding ten per cent. on the said sum. 

Resolved, Vhat the building committee be also authorized to contract 
for the warming and lighting of the building ; provided that the contract 
for the above objects shall not exceed five thousand dollars. 

Resolved, That the building committee be also authorized to contract 
for the fitting up and furnishing of the buildings of the institution; pro- 
vided that the contract for the same shall not exceed twenty thousand 
doliars. 

Resolved, That the building committee be also authorized to contract 
for a permanent fence around the grounds belonging to the institution ; 
provided the contract for the same shall not amount to more than ten 
thousand dollars. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the institution be authorized to con. 
tract for the necessary chemicai and philosophical apparatus, for which 
an appropriation of four thousand dollars has heretofore been made. 

Resolved, That the building committee be authorized to contract for 
the grading, laying out, and planting of the grounds of the institution ; 
and that three thousand dollars, in addition to the one thousand dollars 
heretofore appropriated, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated for that 
purpose. 

And it being on the one hand desirable that a portion of the buildings 
to be erected by the institution be ready for use at an early day, and it 
being on the other essential to the solidity and durability ofa struc- 
ture of the size required to embrace all the objects specified in the act of 
Congress, that its erection be gradual and not too rapidly hastened for- 
ward: Therefore, 

Resolved, That the building committee be instructed to arrange the 
contracts for the buildings of the institution so that the wings of said 
building may be completed in two years from the present time, and the 
whole to be completed in five years. 

Mr. Owen also offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee certify to the Chancellor and 
Secretary of the board the total amount of debts incurred, contracts en- 
tered into, and contracts authorized by the board; and that the Chancel- 
lor and Secretary, after examination and approval of the same, certify the 
same to the proper officer of the treasury for payment. 

The said resolution was read; when 

Mr. Evans moved to amend the same by adding thereto the following, 
as an additional resolution : ; 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized to receive said 
payment in treasury notes payable to the order of the Chancellor of the 
Smithsonian Institution in one year from date, bearing an interest of six 
percent. perannum ; and that they be further authorized to exchange one 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of said notes as soon as practicable 
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for an equal amount of six per cent. stock of the United States, payable 
in twenty years, which stock shall also be payable to the Chancellor of 
the institution; which said notes and stock shall be deposited for safe 
keeping only with the Treasurer of the United States, or such other person 
as they may deem proper, to be drawn out only upon checks or war- 
rants signed by the Chancellor, the Secretary, and chairman of the E:xe- 
cutive Commiittee. 

The said amendment was read; and the question heing put, Will the 
board agree thereto? 

It was decided in the affirmative. 

‘Then the said resolution as amended was agreed to by the board. © 

Mr. Owen offered the following resolutions, which were read, consider- 
ed, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion and intention of the board that, in the 
appropriation for the objects of the institution of any surplus of accrued 
interest which may remain afier the compietion of the buildings of the 
institution, an equal division shall be made between the two great 
branches ; that is to say, one-half shall be appropriated to the library and 
museum fund, and the other half to the fund for original research, publi- 
cations, and lectures ; and that, in regard to all other funds hereafter to 
accrue to the institution, the same division be made. 

Resolved, That the building committee be instructed, in the arrange- 
ment of the buildings, to extend the gallery of art throughout.the western 
range and western wing; and to arrange two lecture rooms, and no more, 
in the building. ‘Temporary arrangements shall be made to receive in 
the west wing of the building the library of the institution until the 
library proper be completed. 

Mr. Seaton offered the following resolutions, which were read : 

Resolved, ‘That the building committee invite separate proposals for the 
principal descriptions of work requisite for the erection of the building, 
to wit: the masonry, carpentry, plastering, painting and glazing, and 
enter into contract with different persons for these several branches of 
work, requiring the proper security from each contractor, so that the re- 
sponsibility for the erection of the whole building shall not be committed 
to one person. 

Resolved, That the building committee invite proposals for the con- 
struction of the exterior wails of the building of upper Potomac sand- 
stone, of marble, of granite, and of blue gneiss, respectively, and adopt 
that one of these four named materials which shall be deemed to com- 
bine the requisites of cheapness, beauty, and durability. 

The question was put, Shall the first of the said resolutions pass? and 
decided in the negative. 

The question was then put, Shall the second of the said resolutions 
pass? and decided in the affirmative. 

On motion of Mr. Hough, 

The Board of Regents proceeded to the consideration of thé second of 
the resolutions of the committee on the plan of the building, submitted 
on the 2Uth instant. 


And after debate, the question was put, Shall the resolution pass? and 
decided in the affirmative. 

‘The board proceeded to the consideration of the third resolution sub- 
mitted by the said committee; and, after debate, the same was agreed to. 

The board adjourned until Saturday, at 10 o’clock. 
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SATURDAY, January 30, 1847. 


Mr. Evans offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is expedient that an assistant to the Secretary be ap- 
pointed, who shall also be the clerk of the building and Executive 
committees, who shall take charge of the rooms which may be obtained 
for the use of the institution ; who shall assist the Secretary in keeping the 
records of the regents, keep accounts and papers of the Secretary and of the 
building committee ; who shall be competent to prepare all public advertise- 
ments, draw all contracts, keep all accounts of disbursements, and pre- 
pare all accounts for settlement at the treasury, and discharge such duties 
generally connected with the institution as may be required of him by 
the Secretary or the building committee ; and who shall receive such com- 
pensation as shall hereafter be fixed upon by the board. 

The resolution being read, the further consideration thereof was post- 
poned for the present. 

The board adjourned to Friday next, at 10 o’clock. 


FRIDAY, Fesruary 5, 1847. 


Mr. Bache offered, as an amendment of a previous one of Mr, Owen, 
the following resolution, which was read and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the building committee, in conjunction with the Sec- 
retary, be authorized to publish, in such form as they may deem most ap- 
propriate, one thousand copies of a brief treatise, to be entitled “ Hints on 
Public Architecture,” and to be illustrated with designs of the plan of 
the buildings adopted for the Smithsonian Institution, and, at the option 
of the committee, with any other designs that are the property of the insti- 
tution, provided that the cost of the same shall not exceed one thousand 
dollars, which sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose. 

Mr. Owen offered the following resolution, which was read, considered, 
and agreed to: nt 

Resolved, That the Secretary add to the report of the organization 
committee, when printed, a copy of the will of the testator, of the act ac- 
cepting the bequest, and of the act organizing the institution. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, 

The board proceeded to the consideration of the resolution offered by 
him on the 30th of January last, to appoint an assistant to the Secretary ; 

When the said resolution was read and agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, 

The board proceeded to the appointment of the “ committee of three,” 
in accordance with the fifth section of the act organizing the institution. 

Messrs. J. G. Totten, Robert Dale Owen, and William W. Seaton, were 
appointed the said committee. 

On motion of Mr. Hilliard, <i 

Ordered, That Mr. A. D. Bache be appointed temporarily in the place 
of Mr. J. G. Totten on the Executive Committee, who is now in Mexico. 

Ordered, That Mr. Hough be appointed temporarily in the place of J. 
G. Totten on the building committee. 

On motion of Mr. Evans, 

Resolved, That in the absence of any member of any one of the com- 
mittees, the remaining members thereof be authorized to appoint one 
temporarily in his stead. 
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On motion of Mr. Evans, ; 
The Board of Regents adjourned sine die. 


WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 17, 1847. 


The Board of Regents met at 10 o’clock, a. m., pursuant to the resolu- 
tion of organization. 

Present, Mr. Dallas, (Chancellor,) Mr. Seaton, Mr. Hough, Mr. Owen, 
Mr. Bache, Mr. Hilliard, Mr. Evans, and Mr. Rush. 

The Secretary presented a letter from C O. Jewett, accepting the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Secretary, to act as librarian; which was read, 
and laid upon the table. 

Mr. Owen offered the following preamble and resolutions, which were 
read, considered, and agreed to: 

Whereas a bill has been introduced into the Senate of the United 
States, relative to the site of the Smithsonian Institution, 

Resolved, That if, in virtue of the provisions of said bill, any change 
in the present site of the institution be made, all the contracts heretofore 
authorized by the board in regard to building, laying out the grounds, 
fencing, &c., shall be and remain in full force, and shall apply to any 
new site that may be selected, in the same manner as the same now ap- 
ply to the site in the possession of the institution. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolution be forthwith com- 
municated by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. Hough, 
Ordered, 'Vhat the board adjourn until Saturday next, at 10 o’clock,a. m. 
Thereupon, the board adjourned. 


SATURDAY, Frsruary 20, 1847. 


The following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That the sum of two hundred and fifty dollars be paid by 
the Executive Committee to Mr. Isaiah Rogers, architect, Boston, in full 
remuneration for plans submitted by him to the board. 

On motion, the board adjourned to meet on Wednesday next, the 24th 
instant, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 


WEDNESDAY, Fesruary 24, 1847. 


_ The committee appointed on the 5th December last, to “ procure the 
introduction, if they deem it expedient, of a bill amendatory of the act 
establishing this institution,’ submit, as the best explanation of their 
proceedings, the following communication addressed by them to the ed- 
itor of the “ Union,” and published in that paper of the 15th February : 


TO THE EDITORS. 


Sir: The undersigned, appointed by the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution a committee to “ procure the introduction into 
Congress, if they deem it expedient, of a bill amendatory of the act or- 
ganizing the institution,” have, in discharging the duty assigned them, 
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had brought under their consideration the subject treated of in an edito- 
rial published in the Union of February 11. And they beg leave to offer 
in reply, a few remarks and a brief statement of their intentions in the 
premises. 

The building committee of the Smithsonian Institution have already 
exonerated the board from all responsibility connected with the selection 
of a site on the Mall in preference to one in the populous portion of the 
city ; no choice being in fact left to the board, since no suitable unoccu- 
pied square is to be found on the entire plan of the city this side of the 
canal; and, with no other powers than those contained in the act organ- 
izing the institution, no site already occupied could be purchased by the 
institution. 

_ There is a site the most eligible, probably, in the city, for our institu- 
tion—that of the present City Hall. It has been represented to the un- 
dersigned that it would be most desirable, on the score of public conve- 
nience, if it could be procured. They concur in this opinion. In the 
immediate vicinity of the principal hotels and boarding houses, compri- 
sing an eminence whence the ground gradually falls off in all directions, 
in a healthy portion of the city, utility and appearance would be equally 
consulted in selecting it. But it is in the occupation of the city, and, 
while the present building remains upon it, it can properly receive no 
other public edifice. Without the concurrent action of Congress and of the 
City Corporation it cannot be obtained as a site for the Smithsonian In- 
Stitution. 

The undersigned, however, having had their attention called to this 
subject not only by the article to which they are replying, but by other 
similar representations, after maturely considering the subject, have re- 
solved to endeavor to obtain such concurrent action. They examined 
the plan of the present City Hall, the same of which a model now stands 
in the corridor of that hall, and of which the building now erected is but 
a small part; and that, too, unfinished, inconvenient, and unsightly. 
They ascertained that this fraction of the plan, bald and gloomy as it is, 
adapted to receive expensive porticoes and steps on three of its sides, (no 
portions of which, during the quarter of a century it has stood, have 
been attempted,) has cost ninety thousand dollars; and they found the 
estimate for its completion to be three hundred and ten thousand dollars 
more. That it will ever be completed, no one believes. Congress will 
not, and the city cannot, furnish the means. To give even to the frac- 
tion that now stands a decent or reputable finish, would cost fifty or sixty 
thousand dollars; and though its present dilapidated condition—most 
discreditable both to the city and the government—may seem loudly to 
demand some action, yet it is doubtful whether Congress will ever ex- 
pend that amount on so unpromising and expensive an object. 

Nor is the present shell, great as has been its cost, profitable any 
more than ornamental. It brings little or no revenue to the city. In 
view of these circumstances, the undersigned came to the conclusion 
that a sum, say of fifty thousand dollars, would probably be a sufficient 
inducement io the city authorities to abandon a building they can never 
hope to complete, and which, unfinished as it stands, is an eyesore and a 
reproach ; inasmuch as with that sum they could put up, on the Centre 
Market space, a plain building sufficient to affor¢, 1m its upper story, 
the accommodations required as well by the United States circuit court 
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and its officers, as by the city authorities, while its lower story might 
furnish market stalls and stores that would rent for many thousand dol- 
lars annually. sey 

The undersigned were also of opinion that, considering the advantages 
of the City Hall site to the Smithsonian Institution, so far as regards its 
usefulness in connexion with its library, its collections, and its lectures, 
the institution might properly and prudently give for the materials of the 
City Hall their full value—say fifteen thousand dollars. 

If these views be correct, the only remaining difficulty regards the 
thirty-five thousand dollars necessary to make up to the city the full 
sum of fifty thousand dollars. And this sum the undersigned believe it 
to be just and expedient that Congress should appropriate, provided the 
corporation will bind itself to furnish in their new building sufficient ac- 
commodation for the United States circuit court, its officers and records ; 
just, because the general government has already, for the sum of ten 
thousand dollars only, (which it paid to the city twenty-five years ago,) had 
the use of nearly half the City Hall for its courts throughout all that term of 
years, and therefore ought now to furnish further means to procure the 
accommodation necessary for that purpose; and expedient, because the 
present City Hall, which cannot, for very shame, be left without some 
repair or finish much longer, will, from the necessity of the case, while it 
stands, remain a permanent ground of claim on the government; and be- 
cause any repairs worth making on it at all would exceed the sum here pro- 
posed to be appropriated. ‘The cheapest thing that can be done with the 
City Hall, both as regards the city and the government, is, the undersigned 
believe, to get rid of it. And if on its site a building arise, reputable 
even, to say nothing of architectural beauty, and commenced with funds 
and upon a scale that insures its speedy completion, it should count for 
something, if only on the score of appearance and national reputation, 
that a gloomy and meaningless and slovenly pile has been replaced by an 
object that will strike pleasantly on the eye of the traveller as he ap- 
proaches this metropolis. 

Governed by considerations such as these, the undersigned, in view of 
the fact that whatever is done in this matter must be done at this session 
of Congress, have decided, in discharge of the duty assigned them by 


the board, to introduce into Congress without delay a bill of which the 
following is a copy: 


AN ACT to authorize the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to purchase, for the use of 


said institution, of the corporation of the city of Washington, the City Hall, and for other 
purposes. 


Be it enacted, §c., That the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
be, and they are hereby, authorized to purchase of the corporation of the 
city of Washington all the right, title, and interest of the said corporation 
in and to the City Hall of the said city ; subject, however, to the condi- 
tions and provisions hereinafter specified: Provided, That the corpora- 
tion shall, on or before the tenth day of March next, enter into bond, 
with sufficient sureties, to be approved by the Attorney General of the 
United States, that they will erect on the Market Space, between 7th and 
9th streets west, and between Pennsylvania avenue and B street north, a 
suitable and commodious building, in which there shall be included such 
apartments as may be necessary for the accommodation of the circuit 
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court of the United States for the county of Washington, in the District 
of Columbia, for the use of the grand and petit jurors of the said county, 
for the offices of the clerk of the said court and the marshal of said 
District, and for the preservation and security ef the books, papers, and 
records of the said court; and that they will complete the said building, 
or so much of the same as may contain the apartments and accommoda- 
tions aforesaid, and shall prepare the same for the said courts and offices, 
on or before the tenth day of March, 1848. And, upon such purchase 
being completed, the said corporation shall release and forever quit claim 
unto the said Smithsonian Institution all the right and title of the said 
corporation unto the said City Hall, and unto the possession and occupa- 
tion of the lot or square on which the same now stands. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That so soon as the said bond and 
release shall be executed by the said corporation, and sufficient evidence 
thereof be laid before the President of the United States, the President 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to grant unto the said corporation the 
right to occupy and improve, for public purposes, all or any portion of 
that lot or square of ground in the city ot Washington, including the 
Market Space, lying between Seventh and Ninth streets west, and bound- 
ed on the north by the south line of Pennsylvania avenue, and on the 
south by the north line of B street north. And then, and in that case, there 
shall also be paid to the corporation, towards the erection of the building, 
as provided in the first section of this act, the sum of thirty-five thousand 
dollars, which sum is hereby appropriated out of any money in the treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated ; and the said sum of thirty-five thousand 
dollars is hereby declared to be in full of the apartments and accommo- 
dations specified in the first section of this act; and the said apartments 
and accommodations shall forever remain subject to the occupation of the 
courts and their offices aforesaid. 

Src. 3. And be it further enacted, That in case of the execution, by the 
said corporation, of the bond and release aforesaid, the regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution be, and they are hereby authorized, by resolution of 
the Board of Regents, to retrocede to the United States that certain build- 
ing site in the city of Washington, and in the public reservation com- 
monly called the Mall, which, according to the provisions of the act or- 
ganizing said institution, approved August 10, 1846, has become the 
property of the said institution ; and, upon proper evidence being adduced, 
to the satisfaction of the President of the United States, of said retroces- 
sion, the President shall be, and he is hereby, authorized to convey to 
the Smithsonian Institution, by metes and bounds, so much of that pub- 
lic reservation in the city of Washington, commonly called the Judiciary 
Square, as lies south of the extension of the south line of E street north, 
being the same lot or square on which the City Hall now stands; and 
the said conveyance by the President shall be received in evidence in all 
courts of the extent and boundaries of the lot or square of land which, by 
virtue of this act, may become the property of the said Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. eu ; 

Src. 4. And be it further enacted, That the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings in the city of Washington be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
required to provide temporary accommodations in some suitable building 
for the circuit court of the United States for the county of Washington, 
and for its offices and records, until the tenth day of March, 1848. And 
for the purpose of procuring said accommodations, the sum of one thou- 
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sand dollars, or so much of the same as may be required for that object, 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated out of any money in the treasury 
not otherwise appropriated. 


It will be observed that this bill leaves the matter wholly at the discre- 
tion, first, of the corporation, and, secondly, of the Board of Regents. 
Unless both concur to accept its provisions, it will be inoperative. ‘The 
undersigned do not know that either will accept them ; but that they will, 
and that they ought to do so, they have given their reasons for believing. 

GEO. EVANS, 

WM. J. HOUGH, Committee. 

ROBT. DALE OWEN, 
Wasuineton, February 13, 1847. 


Since the publication of the above, and the introduction into the Senate 
by.one of your committee of the bill referred to, the common council of 
Washington, during their session of February 22, passed, by a vote of 17 to 
3,a resolution to the effect “that it is the deliberate opinion of the 
two boards that the proposed change would not comport with the in- 
terests of the city.” 

This vote, your committee think, shuts out all prospect of carrying out 
the plan contemplated in the proposed bill; and for that reason, though 
after reflection has but confirmed the conviction of the propriety and util- 
ity of that plan, they have abandoned it, and have ceased to urge through 
Congress the passage of the bill in question. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

GEO. EVANS. 
WM. J. HOUGH. 
ROBT. DALE OWEN. 


The following resolution was offered by Mr. Seaton, and agreed to by 
the board : 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized to procure a 
suitable seal for the institution, to comprehend the medallion head of 
Smithson, surrounded by the words ‘‘ Smithsonian Institution.” 

The board adjourned, to meet on Saturday next, at 10 o’clock, a. m. 


SATURDAY, Frsruary 27, 1847. 


On motion of Mr. Owen, 

Resolved, 'That the Secretary be authorized to cause to be instituted a 
series of experiments to determine the economical value of the different 
building materials used in the United States. 

Adjourned until Monday, at 10 o’clock. 


MONDAY, Marcu 1, 1847. 


Mr. Preston appeared, and took his seat in the board. 

Mr. Owen offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the sum of five hundred dollars, or so much of the 
same as may be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated to- 
wards the expenses of the experiments heretofore authorized to be insti- 


tuted to determine the economical value of the different building mate- 
rials used in the United States. 
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Mr. Hough offered the following resolution, of which he gave notice at 
the last meeting : 

Resolved, 'That it being understood Mr. George Catlin is about to re- 
turn to this country with his collection of Indian paintings, &c., he be 
requested to deposite the same in one of the galleries of the Smithsonian 
institution, as soon as the building shall be ready for its reception, provi- 
ded he will do so without charge to the institution ; and that upon such 
deposite being made, said institution will properly arrange and prepare 
said collection for exhibition. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Hough also proposed the following, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform Mr. Catlin of the adoption of the 
above resolution, and of the probable time the building will be ready for 
the reception of the collection. 

The Board of Regents then adjourned sine die. 


The Board of Regents have drawn from the treasury, for the 
current expenses of the institution, the sum of - - $7,584 07 
The disbursements from this fund have been as follows : 


Expenses of regents in attending meetings of the 


board - - - - - $2,525 10 
For materials and erection of specimen walls, and 
superintendence thereof mia - 343 53 
For compensation to architects for designs, &c. - 1,025 00 
For books purchased - - - . A79 49 
For services of assistant secretary - - 200 00 
For recording journal and documents, and sundry 
incidental expenses - - - - 193 25 
For services of messenger - - - 73 50 
Postage - - - - é E FOS 
4,844 90 
Leaving a balance in hand of - - 2,739 17 


WasuHIneTon, March 1, 1847. 


30th Concress, [SENATE. ] MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ist Session. No. 23. 


REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


SHOWING 


The operations, expenditures, and cendition of the Institution. 


January 6, 1848. 
Ordered to be printed. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States : 


In obedience to the act of Congress ‘‘to establish the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men,”’’ the 
Board of Regents herewith submit to Congress a report of the operations, 
expenditures, and condition of the institution, with sundry accompany- 
ing documents. 

These documents embrace a complete record as well of the operations 
of the institution since the date of the last annual ‘report to Congress, as 
of its expenditures, and of its present condition. 

They are as follows: 

No. 1. Report of the building committee to the Board of Regents, 
accompanied by a copy of their journal from the date of the appointment 
of the committee to the 1st December, 1847. 

No. 2. Copy of the journal of the building cemmittee, referred to in 
the foregoing. 

No. 3. Report of the Executive Committee, containing a statement of 
the expenditures of the institution from the organization of the institu- 
tion to the 1st December, 1847. 

No. 4. Proceedings of the Board of Regents, from the date of the last 
annual report to the 22d of December, 1847. 

No. 5. Report of the Executive Committee to the Board of Regents, 
dated December 15, 1847, embodying a statement of the present condi- 
tion of the funds of the institution, and the proposed scale of annual ex- 
penditure until the completion of the building. 

No. 6. Report of the Secretary of the institution to the Board of Re- 
gents, containing a programme of organization of the Smithsonian Ins itu- 
tion, presented to the board December 8, 1847. 

Document No. 1 will be found to contain a condensed statement of the 
proceedings of the building committee, compiled from their journal; by 
which it will be seen, that in the discharge of their duty they had occa- 


sion to collect, and record, a variety of information of practical value, 


especially on the subject of building-materials. ‘The result, in their own 
case, has been, that they have obtained for the institution building a free- 
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stone superior, both in durability and appearance, to any heretofore used 
in the public buildings of this city, yet costing less than one-half as much 
as that employed in the erection of the Capitol, Executive mansion, T'reas- 
ury building, and Patent Office. Attention is respectfully invited to these 
results, as they can hardly fail to be important to the public service if the 
general government, at any time hereafter, should add to the number of 
its buildings in this metropolis. 

Document No. 2 gives in minute detail the results above referred to. 
It contains reports from an experienced geologist, on the marble and granite 
quarries of Maryland; on the Aquia creek quarries, which have hitherto 
furnished the material for the principal structures in this city ; and on the 
freestone quarries of the upper Potomac, in the vicinity of Seneca creek, 
whence has been drawn the lilac-gray freestone employed by the commit- 
tee, for the institution building. It contains also a report, by a chemist of 
this city, of the results of certain experiments which the committee caused 
to be instituted, to determine the durability of various building materials 
when exposed to the action of the weather. 

This document contains, further, a copy of the contract made for the 
erection of the institution building, together with the specifications of the 
same. It will be perceived that the contract was taken at arate less, by 
about thirty-seven thousand dollars, than the amount set apart by the 
board, for the erection of the building. 

In this document will also be fonnd several other contracts made by the 
committee ; among them, one with Messrs. Wiley & Putnam, publishers 
of New York, for the publication of a brief treatise on public architecture, 
to be illustrated with plans and designs of the institution building, and te 
contain the result of a series of experiments which have been set on foot 
by the institution, to determine the economical value of the principal! 
building materials throughout the United States. 

It also contains an address by the Chancellor of the institution, deliv- 
ered on occasion of laying the corner stone of the building; and em- 
bracing a succinct view of the objects and the general proceedings of the 
institution, together with some details touching the style and dimensions 
of the building, then about to be commenced. 

Document No. 3 gives a table of the expenditures of the institution, 
under the various heads, since its commencement. ‘The entire expendi- 
ture is $37,670; of which about two-thirds were spent for the building and 
incidentals therewith connected, and one-third for other objects: among the 
latter, upwards of two thousand dollars for books and philosophical appa- 
ratus ; about two thousand dollars for salaries of officers ; thirteen hundred 
for premiums for designs for the institution building; and $3,876 for ex- 
penses of the board and its committees. ‘I'his last item has been consid- 
erably swelled in consequence of the provision, in the act organizing the 
Institution, that its first meeting should be in Septeiber, when Congress 
was not in session, and when, consequently, the travelling and other ex- 
penses of all its members, fifteen in number, and some residing at a great 
distance, had to be paid; those of two members only excepted, who were 
residents of the city. ‘l'o prevent the recurrence of such expense, the 
board, as will be seen by reference to its journal, has arranged its regular 
meetings to take place during the session of Congress, restricting them to 
one only each year; and as at that time all the members of the board, 
except four, become residents of the city, incurring no additional expense 
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by attending to their duty as Regents, and therefore charging to the insti- 
tution no expenses, the annual expense of the board will hereafter be very 
small compared to what it has been: it cannot reasonably be estimated be- 
yond eight hundred or one thousand dollars annually. 

This item of expenditure has also -been increased by the necessary 
expenses of a committee appointed to visit and report upon public struc- 
tures in the principal cities of the Union, and to confer with architects, with 
a view to the selection of convenient plans, based upon the act of Congress, 
and of a suitable style of architecture. It is believed, that when the 
institution building shall be completed, Congress and the public will be 
satisfied with the result of these labors. 

Some expense will annually be incurred by the building committee, 
until the completion of their task. But, as two of the members of the 
committee are residents of Washington, that expense will not be large; 
and will, it is believed, be repaid by the amount of information collected 
and recorded by them, and by the volume now preparing for publication. 

Document No. 4 is a record of all the important proceedings of the 
Board of Regents, extracted from their journal, and continued from the 
close of their proceedings, as given in the last report of the board to Con- 
gress, down to the end of their last meeting. There will be found, among 
other resolutions passed by the board, one making appropriations for the 
current expenses of the institution throughout the coming year; also, the 
action of the board upon the series of resolutions establishing a scale of 
expenditure for the next four years. 

Document No. 5 is the report of the Executive Committee, in which is 
proposed to the board a plan of financial operations, and scale of expenditure, 
for four years from and after the 19th of March next—that is, during the 
last four years of the building contract; according to which plan, the sum 
of fifteen thousand dollars may annually, throughout that term, be appro- 
priated for the current expenses of the institution; and the building may 
be completed and furnished, and the grounds laid out and fenced, without 
withdrawing from the amount of so-called accumulated interest—to wit : 
$242,129, specially made applicable by Congress to the building—more 
than $102,000, and thus leaving $140,000 of that sum to be added to the 
original principal or bequest, as a permanent investment. 

Document No. 6 is the first report of the Secretary of the institution. The 
programme of the organization, given therein, embraces as well the general 
considerations which have served asa guide in adopting that organiza- 
tion, as the details both of the plan to increase and of the plan to diffuse 
knowledge. The report of the Secretary elucidates and explains the pro- 
gramme, and also contains a statement of the progress made in the pre- 
paration of the first volume of the Transactions of the institution; in the 
purchase of apparatus, the preparation for original researches, with sugges. 
tions as to the operations of the next year, d&c., &c. 

The board respectfully express the hope that Congress will cause to be 
published, along with this report, these several documents. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

G. M. DALLAS, 


Chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution. 
JOSEPH HENRY, 
DecemBer 31, 1847. Secretary. 
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No. 1. 
Report of the Building Committee of the Smithsonian Institution. 


The committee submit to the board, as a complete record of their pro- 
ceedings from the date of their appointment, on the 5th of February last, 
to the Ist of December current, a copy of their journal. 

By reference to that journal, the board will perceive that the committee, 
in discharge of their duty, were led into a somewhat extended field of 
inquiry, especially as regards building material ; and that they have been 
enabled to collect, and have duly recorded, a large amount of detailed 
information on this subject essential to their own guidance, but also, they 
believe, important to the public generally, and especially to the government, 
if Congress should decide to erect any other public buildings in this city. 
They caused to be examined the various marble, and granite, and freestone 
quarries within a moderate distance of Washington, having been fortunate 
enough to engage the services of a gentleman of practical experience asa 
geologist, and who tendered these services gratuitously, his necessary trav- 
elling and other expenses only being paid. 

The examination embraced the chief marble and granite quarries of 
Maryland ; the freestone quarries of Aquia creek, Virginia; whence the 
material has been drawn for the construction of the Capitol, President’s 
house, ‘Treasury building, and other public structures in this city; and the 
freestone quarries of the upper Potomac, chiefiy in the vicinity of Seneca 
creek, on the banks of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, and about twenty- 
three miles from the city. 

The results of this examination, as contained in reports made by the 
geologist, and which will be found spread at large on our journal, were 
briefly these : 

Ist. ‘That the marble quarries of Maryland, chiefly in the vicinity of the 
village of Clarksville, about thirteen miles from Baltimore, on the line of 
the Susquehanna railroad, contain two qualities of marble: one fine grained 
and of beautiful uniform color, approaching the character of statuary 
marble ; the other, of inferior quality, similar to the Sing Sing marble em- 
ployed in New York, in Grace church aud other public structures, of a 
somewhat coarse and highly crystalline structure, and known to the quarry- 
men here under the naine of ‘‘alum limestone.’? The former was confi- 
dently recommended as a building material equal in durability to any in 
the world; the latter was pronounced inferior, both in beauty and dura- 
bility, yet capable of furnishing a very lasting material if the selection was 
made with care. Being less tough than the finer-grained variety, it was 
thought less suitable for ornaments having bold projections, and somewhat 
liable to chip off where there was much undercutting. 

2d. That the granite quarries of Maryland, in the vicinity of Wood- 
stock, on the line of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and about sixteen 
miles beyond the Relay House, furnish a granite equal to that of Quincy, 
aud not excelled for beauty of appearance, compactness of structure and 
uniformity of color, texture, and composition, by any granite in the United 
States; splitting, also, with remarkable facility, so that on a block twelve 
or fourteen feet in length the face of cleavage may not vary more than a 
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single inch from a true level; in short, a building material of unsurpassed 
durability and uniformity, and to which, as to the finer grained marble in 
the Clarkesville quarries, no possible objection, except on the score of 
expense, could be found, unless, indeed, it be considered one, that in this 
material the effect of light and shade from projecting surfaces is in a 
measure lost, while in marble and good tinted freestone every shadow is 
sharply marked. 

_ 3d. That the Aquia creek freestone, heretofore used in public buildings 
in Washington, is a material not to be trusted to, being pervaded by dark 
specks of the protoxide and peroxide of iron, which in peroxidating acquire 
a yellowish or reddish color, and having occasional clay holes, such as dis- 
figure the Treasury and the Patent Office. A portion of this freestone was, 
indeed, considered durable and free from material blemish; but the chance 
of actually procuring it free from disfiguring spots and stains was consid- 
ered so uncertain, that it was recommended to refrain from using it in the 
institution building. 

4th. That the freestone of the upper Potomac, in the vicinity of Seneca 
creek, and found in quarries close to the line of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
canal, is the best and most dyrable of all the Potomac freestones. 

The lilac-gray variety found in the Bull Run quarry, twenty-three miles 
from Washington, was especially recommended, and pronounced to be 
equal, if not superior, to that supplied for Trinity church, New York, 
from the quarries of New Jersey. 

In regard to this latter material, it was stated that it possessed a quality 
that should especially recommend it to the attention of builders. When 
first quarried it is comparatively soft, working freely before the chisel and 
hammer; but by exposure it gradually indurates, and ultimately acquires 
a toughness and consistency that not only enables it to resist atmospheric 
vicissitudes, but even the most severe mechanical wear and tear. ‘Thus, 
on the tow-path of the aqueduct, near Seneca creek, over which horses and 
mules have been travelling almost daily for upwards of twenty years, this 
freestone was found still unimpaired. Even the corners around which the 
heavy lock-gates swing, showed no signs of chipping or decay; and on the 
perpendicular wall of the aqueduct, where the water is continually oozing 
through the joints and trickling down its face, forming an incrustation of 
carbonate of lime, this freestone was observed, where the calcareous crust 
had scaled off, with the grooves and ridges of the surface still nearly as 
distinct as when the blocks first came from the hands of the stone-mason, 
more than twenty years ago. 

The rare and valuable quality possessed by this freestone, of hardening 
by exposure to the weather, and which may be due to iron in its compo- 
sition, passing from a lower to a higher degree of oxidation, is occasionally 
found in building-stone on the continent of Europe; as, for example, in a 
calcareous freestone which has been excavated for centuries from St. Peter’s 
mountain, near Maestrich, in Belgium. It is highly prized wherever found, 
as this peculiarity permits the freestone to be wrought at considerably less 
expense than either granite or marble, and imparts to it a durability increas- 
ing with age. ie 

Further to test the durability of these various building materials under 
exposure to the vicissitudes of the seasons, specimens of each, and also of 
other building-stones from New York and elsewhere, were handed to a 
gentleman of this city experienced in chemistry, and having a laboratory 
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at command, and he was requested to subject these to a process recom- 
mended by Brard, a French chemist, and described in the “ Annales de 
Chimie et Physique;’’ according to which, the crystallization of the sul- 
phate of soda is substituted for the freezing of water; and thus, by artificial 
means, the action of the elements on these materials—the alternate freezing 
and thawing to which the external component of a building is in this cli- 
mate annually subjected—is in a measure imitated. The result—which, 
however, in consequence of the short time which could be allowed for the 
process, must be considered an approximation ouly to the truath—is given m 
a report from the gentleman in question. The specimens were 1educed to 
inch cubes; and it was found, after four weeks, that a cube of granite had 
lost about one third of a gruin; acube of the fine-grained marble about one- 
Sifth of a groin; a cube of the best quality of the ‘‘ alum-stone,”’ or coarser- 
grained marble, half a grain to a grain and a half; and acube of freestone 
from the Patent Office, which, however, was judged not to bea fair average 
specimen of the Aquia creck freestones, lost eighteen grains and a half. 
Freestone from Trinity church lost from ¢wo thirds of a grain to about @ 
grain andahalf. The brown Connecticut stone, freely used in New York, 
lost from fourteen to nearly twenty five grains. Coarse-grained New York 
marble, from Mount Pléasant, lost nearly a grain; Nova Scotia coarse- 
grained sandstone about tro grains; while Pennsylvania blue limestone 
lost little over a quarter of a grain. 

As to the relative cost of the Maryland granite, Maryland marble, fine- 
grained and coarse-grained, Aquia creek freestone and Seneca creek free- 
stone, it was found, from the report of the geologist and from actual offers 
made to the committee by owners of quarries, and which will be found re- 
corded in the journal of the committee, to be, per cubic foot of dimension 
stone delivered in Washington, as follows: 

Ist. For coarse grained marble with large crystals, commonly called 
*alum-stone,”’ from fifty to staty cents, according to quality. 

2d. For fine-grained marble, the lowest offer was seventy cents. 

3d. For granite, forty sia cents. 

Ath. For Aquia creek freestone, forty cents. The material used in the 
public buildings in Washington, in blocks of ordinary size, has cost from 
forty to fifty cents. 

5th. For Seneca freestone, the lilac-gray variety, from Bull Run quarry, 
twenty cents. A contract has been made by a gentleman of Washington, 
not connected with the institution, to have stone from the Seneca creek 
quarries delivered to him in the city at that price. 

Kast Chester marble was offered at seventy-five cents. 

‘The committee ought here to state, that the proposals by owners of 
granite and marble quarries in Maryland to deliver material for our build- 
ing were at a considerable lower rate than they otherwise would have been, 
In consequence of the hberality evinced by the directors of the Baltimore 
and Ohio railroad, and of the Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad, towards 
the institution, ‘The chairman of the committee had an interview with 
Mr. McLane and Mr. Howard, the presidents of these railroads, and the 
directors of both companies passed resolutions, that if we decided to use 
Maryland marble or granite, they would transport it at the rate of vo and 
a half cents per ton per mile, instead of four cents, the usual charge for 
the transportation of similar materials. As it happened, the committee had 
no occasion to avail themselves of this liberal proposal; but it doubtless 
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materially influenced the amount of the bids subsequently put in for the 
erection of the building in marble and granite. 

Such is a brief summary of the measures adopted by the committee, and 
of the information collected by them, and which will be found in detail on 
their journal, on the important subject of building material. While en- 
gaged in collecting that information, they caused to be inserted in the city 
journals, advertisements inviting from contractors proposals for the erection 
of the institution building ; the external walls to be of upper Potomac 
freestone, or of marble, or of granite, or of blue gneiss; and separate pro- 
posals were requested in each of these materials. Meanwhile the architect 
and superintendent attended in the office of the institution with specifi- 
cations, ready to give the necessary information to all applicants. 

The day originally set as the laston which bids would be received, was 
the 10th of March ; but as the specifications were delayed by the printers 
several days beyond the time appointed by the public advertisement for 
the inspection of bidders, the committee extended the time for receivin 
bids to the 15th March. 

On the 16th of March the bids were opened, in presence of the building 
committee and of the architect and superintendent. A number of these 
were found to be proposals to deliver materials only, or to execute a small 
portion of the work, as the brick work, alone; the stone cutting at so 
much per foot, &c. These are spread on the journal of the committee, 
and will be found to contain much valuable information as to prices. 

The bids to erect the building were found to be fourteen in number, and 
to vary in amount from $196,000 to $318,000—the lowest being that of 
James Dixon & Co., of Washington, and the estimate being for Seneca 
freestone, laid upin rubble masonry. The bids by the same firm, as given 
jn the explanatory correspondence of the same date, and in a personal 
communication on the 18th March, for ashlar finish, were also the lowest 
put in, namely : 

For marble ashlar < - - - - - $228,509 
And for Seneca freestone ashlar - - - - 205,250 

After a careful examination of the subject, the committee decided, that 
to the particular design as adopted by the board, with its numerous verti- 
cal lines often closely approaching each other, the finish of the regularly 
coursed ashlar was the best suited, and would make a more substantial 
job than broken rubbie. ett 

They concluded also, that, with a complete conviction on their minds of 
the durability of the Seneca freestone, and with adoubt whether it did not 
assort even better with the Lombard style of architecture adopted than 
marble, it was inexpedient to expend twenty-three thousand dollars addi- 
tional to obtain the latter material. ‘They informed James Dixon & Co., 
therefore, that their bid of $205,250 for the erection of the building in 
Seneca stone, finished in coarse ashlar, was accepted. ; 

The result, your committee think, has proved that their selection of 
material was a judicious one. 

On inquiry, the committee found that the firm of James Dixon & Co. 
consisted of James Dixon, of Washington, and Gilbert Cameron, of New 
York. he latter gentleman executed a portion of the work on Trinity 
church, and was a contractor on Calvary church, New York. 

A contract was signed by the committee and by Messrs. Dixon and Cam- 
exon on the 19th of March. Jt will be found, accompanied by the specifi- 
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cations, which make part of the same, on the journal of the committee. 
It includes a portion but not the whole of the furniture; the portion inclu- 
ded, however, being the most expensive part of it, and comprehending the 
shelving cases, desks, drawers, and tables, in the laboratory and apparatus 
room; the book-cases, large tables and alcove desks, in the library; the glass 
cases in the museum; the seats in the lecture rooms; the elevators, with 
sheaves and counter-weights; water-closets, completely fitted up; rain- 
water cisterns; and the chairs and table in the Regents’ room. Flues 
for heating and ventilation are provided for, but the expense of heating 
and lighting is not included. Cess-pools are included, but no provisions 
for draining, according to the municipal regulations of the city. 

The foundation walls, under the main central towers, are twelve feet 
thick at bottom, gradually diminishing to five and a half feet at the surface 
of the ground, and are sunk eight feet deep. The foundations of the rear 
ceatral tower, excavated to the same depth, are ten feet, diminishing to 
five feet; of the campanile and octagonal towers also ten feet, diminishing 
to five and six feet deep. The thickness of the walls of the main build- 
ing, above the water-table, is two feet and a half in the first story, and 
two feet in the second, exclusive of buttresses, corbel-courses, and other 
similar external projections, and exclusive, also, of an internal lining wall 
of brick, of the thickness of a single brick, tied at intervals to the wall, 
and intended to plaster to. The walls of the wings are two feet thick. 
"Tne central towers are three feet and a half thick in the first story, dimin- 
ishing to two feet in the highest story. 

Inverted arches, of hard.brick, are turned under all the openings of the 
foundation. Groined arches are turned under the central towers, the cam- 
panile, the octagonal tower, and the tower of the west wing. 

The ashlar facing of the building is to be laid in courses from ten to 
fifteen inches in height, with a bed of nine inches, and the joints to be 
nowhere over three-eighths of an inch. 

The basements, to contain the heating furnaces, also the janitors’ rooms 
and the room to receive Smithson’s personal effects, are fire-proofed. A 
pine floor, covered two inches thick with cement, is carried under the roofs 
of the whole building. 'The floors, where they are not fire-proofed, have 
a deafening of lime, clay, and sand. 

The central stair-cases, front and rear, are to be of stone to the museum 
floor. ‘The floor of the gallery of art, embracing the west wing and its 
connecting range, of the laboratory, including the east wing and. part of 
its connecting range, of the central hall and the vestibules, also the floors of 
the basement under the laboratory, under the central towers, under the 
campanile and other towers, together with the cloisters, are to be flagged 
with North river flagging. The floor of the principal lecture-room will also 
be flagged with flags, supported on brick cross-walls. The floors of the 
library and museum are to be of pine; and it is not proposed that either of 
these two rooms should be artificially lighted. 

The laboratory wing is to be roofed with slate—the rest of the building, 
as the contract now stands, with sheet tin; but the committee propose to 
roof the main building and west wing with slate, paying the difference. 

It was made a condition of the contract that the erection of the building 
should occupy a period of five years from its date, that term ending on the 
19th of March, 1852. It was also agreed that the building should be 
erected in such proportions, during each year, as the committee might 
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direct, but so that the payments to the contractor in each of the first four 
years of the contract should not exceed an annual amount of $41,000; and — 
so that the wings and connecting ranges should be completed in two years 
from the date of the contract. Fifteen per cent. on the architect’s estimates 
is kept back until the completion of the building; but interest is to be ulti- 
mately paid on this per-centage, calculated from the dates of the several 
estimates. 

On the suggestion of one of the Regents, not a member of the committee, 
and of the Secretary of the institution, a supplement was appended to the 
contract, by which it was stipulated, that if the Board of Regents should 
hereafter determine to make important alterations in the plan of building, 
or in the time of its execution, then the contractor was to be paid pro rata, 
according to the prices in the contract, for work executed, and reasonable 
damages, if the nature of the case should justly demand it. In case of 
dispute as to the amount, the matter to be referred to the architect of the 
institution, or any other architect selected by the committee. 

The contractors gave as security for the faithful performance of the con- 
tract, W. H. Winter, of Washington, and Horace Butler, of New York. 
The security was approved by the committee; and a bond, with a penalty 
of fifty-two thousand dollars (being one-fourth of the amount of the entire 
contract) was executed accordingly. 

The corner-stone of the building was laid on the Ist of May. The de- 
tails of the ceremonies upon that occasion, including the address delivered, 
in accordance with an invitation from the committee, by the Chancellor, 
and which ceremonies were witnessed by six or seven thousand persons, 
will be found at large on the journal of the committee. 

The contractors proceeded for some time with the work in partnership; 
but on the 1st of June Mr. Dixon informed the board that the work would 
thereafter be conducted by Mr. Cameron alone; and since that time, it has 
been entirely managed by that gentleman. 

Mr. Cameron has since proceeded in the work with spirit, and has 
executed it, upon the whole, ina manner satisfactory to the committee. 
Occasional departures from the letter of the contract have been pointed out 
to him, and he has promptly remedied whatever was complained of. He 
is now covering in the east connecting range, and hopes still to cover in 
the east wing, also, before he shall be arrested by frost; though he has been 
very much retarded in his operations, and has suffered some pecuniary loss 
by the breakage in the canal, caused by the late freshets. Since the 7th 
of October, when the first damage was done, until now, the canal has 
been closed, and not a perch of stone has been received. In another week 
or fortnight there is a fair prospect that the damage may be repaired, and 
water let into the canal. But for this accident, the contractor would al- 
ready have covered in the east wing of the building. He has now some 
twelve or fifteen thousand feet of stone lying ready quarried, and awaiting 
the re-opening of the canal. 

The chairman of the committee recently visited the quarry and found 
the stone that had been quarried of excellent quality and color, the tint 
somewhat lighter than the average tint of the present building. It quarries 
with remarkable facility, and the supply is unlimited. é‘ 

The contrctor has commenced to lay the foundations of the west wing 
and west connecting range, but nothing whatever has yet been done to- 
wards the erection of the main building. 
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The style of achitecture selected by the board seems to meet with gene- 
yal approval. It may be taken as one evidence of this, that a church now 
in progress of erection in Stuyvesant square, New York, and of which 
the cost will reach some hundred and fifty thousand dollars, is built in the 
same style; as, by a perspective view of the same herewith submitted, the 
board will perceive. ; 

The lot belonging to the institution has been fenced in with a paling 
fence, whitewashed, which will last at least untit the termination of the 
contract for the building. No measures have yet been taken for the erec- 
tion of a permanent fence. I 

Water has been conveyed to the site of the building by tapping the fire 
plug at the engine house in Market square. The pipe isa strong leaden 
one, of inch-bore, laid two feet below the ground, and the water is con- 
veyed across the canal in an iron pipe of two-inch bore. 

The contract for the fence was taken by Joel Downer, and that to con- 
vey the water by Caleb Buckingham, both of Washington. A copy of 
their respective contracts will be found on the journal. After completing 
the work in a satisfactory manner, both of these gentlemen applied to the 
committee for extra compensation. Mr. Downer stated that the fence 
erected by him cost much more than the amount at which he contracted to 
complete it, and which was paid to him; and at one time during its pro- 
gress—to wit, on the 22d of May—he offered to relinquish to the committee 
all he had done, if they would release him from the contract. This, how- 
ever, they declined to do. 

Mr. Buckingham handed in a bill of his expenses, showing a larger 
amount expended than that which, in accordance with the terms of his 
contract, was paid to him, and alleged that he had laid downa heavier pipe 
than by the contract he was required to do. On these grounds, he put 
in a claim for additional compensation. ‘The committee declined to allow 
it, but informed Mr. Buckingham that the matter would be by them refer- 
red to the Board of Regents. 

The board will find the particulars of this case, and of that of Mr. Dow- 
ner, in the minutes of their thirty-fourth meeting; and the committee beg 
to refer both cases to the board} for their decision as to whether in either 
case relief ought to be granted. 

The total amount expended on the building and on the fencing of the 
lot up to this date, the 1st December, including superintendence and all 
incidental expenses therewith connected, is $25,002 67, namely: 


Patd to Cameron, contractor - - - - - - $20,840 00 
Buckingham, supplying water to building - - - 650 00 

Downer, for fence, $400; additional rail subsequently added, 
$60; whitewashing the same, $60 - - - - 520 00 
For architect’s office - - - - - - - 209 00 
Coal bin - - - - - - - - - 10 00 
Corner-stone — - - - - - - - - - 9 00 

Superintendence, including incidentals therewith connect- 
ed, and allowance to architect for original plans - < 2,473 67 
Total to lst December, 1847 - - $25,002 67 


The committee has made a careful estimate of the probable expenditure 
for the building and lot, all incidentals included > from the 1st December, 
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1847, to the 19th March, 1848, being the end of the first year of the build- 
ing contract, and set it down at $10,467 50, thus: 

Payments to contractor,about = - - - - - - $9,500 00 
Superimtendence and contigencies, about —- - - - 967 50 


Total from Ist December, 1847, to 19th March, 1848, about 10,467 50 


These two sums added together will give the total amount expended and 
to be expended for the above objects, from the commencement of operations 
to the end of one year from the date of the contract, about $35,470 17. 

It will be observed that the amount paid and to be paid to the contrac- 
tor within that year, will be less than thirty-one thousand dollars; that is, 
upwards of ten thousand dollars less than the annual payments to which, 
by the contract, the contractor is restricted. 

The item of superintendence, with its incidentals, is a considerable one. 
It is larger this first year than it will be in any subsequent one: first, be- 
cause of an allowance of about two months’ salary to the architect, not in 
payment of his design, but to repay the actual expenses incurred during 
these two months and previously, in the mechanical execution of plans 
and sections of the building, including those which embodied the modifi- 
cations of the original design suggested by the committee appointed on the 
9th September, 1846, and subsequently adopted by the board; and, second- 
ly, because it was necessary to engage the services of the architect and su- 
perintendent about a month before the actual signature of the contract. 

The annual expense of superintendence is necessarily increased by the 
circumstance that the architect does not reside in Washington. The 
committee could not afford to offer him a salary which might have induced 
him to abandon his New York business; and as in consequence he could 
be present during a portion of his time only in this city, the alternative was 
presented to them either to leave the work, during his absence, under the 
control of the contractor, trusting wholly to his judgment and to his scru- 
pulous observance of the contract, or 1o engage the services of a superin- 
tendent who might be always on the spot, to see that no faulty materials 
nor insufficient work was admitted into any portion of the structure. ‘They 
considered this latter the more prudent course, and engaged as superintend- 
ent a gentleman of much experience as an architect and builder, at a sal- 
ary of $1,000 a year. To the principal architect they gave eighteen 
hundred a year and his travelling expenses—which, as he usually passes 
between New York and Washington once a month, amount to about three 
hundred a year—together with actual expenses for stationery, being from 
fifty to a hundred dollars annually. 

In connexion with this item of superintendence, the committee remark, 
that the labor and expense of preparing working plans in a style so novel 
as the Lombard, and for a design so irregular as that which has been 
adopted, are very much greater than if the style were one common in this 
country, or the design characterized by greater regularity. _ i 

The expenses necessarily incurred by the building committee—which, 
however, are small, as one member only of that committee is a non- 
resident of Washington—are not included as part of the expense of the 
building; both because a considerable portion of their attention was directed 
to objects other than the building, hereafter to be mentioned, and with which 
they were charged by the board, and also because they consider the infor- 
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mation embodied in their journal, herewith submitted and in this report, to 
be more than an equivalent, in its value to the public, for the small sum to 
which their expenses amount. j pants % i 

In regard to the probable expense of completing the building, including 
its fitting up and furnishing, its lighting, heating, drainage, &c., the laying 
out, planting, and permanent fencing of the lot, and all other expenses 
therewith properly connected, as compared with appropriations heretofore 
made for these objects, the committee report as follows: 

It will be within the recollection of the board that, on the 28th of Janu- 
ary last, resolutions were passed by the board making the following appro- 


riations : 
The contract for the building not to exceed - . $231,000 
Fitting up and furnishing the same do - - 20,000 
Warming and lighting the same do - - 5,000 
Permanent fence around the grounds do - - 10,000 
Laying out and planting the grounds do - - 4,000 
Together - - - - . - $270,000 


No special appropriation was made for superintendence; but the com- 
mittee was empowered, by resolution of the 28th January, in accordance 
with the fifth section of the act organizing the institution, to ‘‘employ one 
or more persons to superintend the erection of the building,’’ and they were 
required to cause the work to be done ‘‘to the entire satisfaction of said 
superintendent or superintendents.’? The committee believe that there is 
no example in this country of the superintendence of a building as exten- 
sive as that of this institution costing, including all remuneration to 
the architect for the original design, and all incidentals appertaining to 
the architect’s office, less than $3,000 a year. The salary paid to a 
resident superintending architect of such a building, when it is his own 
design, is usually, without reckoning incidentals, either $2,500 or $3,000 
a year. ‘lhe committee are justified, then, in setting down the entire item 
of superintendence, (not included in the above appropriations,) with its inci- 
dentals, at $3,000 a year. In consequence of the principal architect resi- 
ding in New York, it actually costs a trifle more. 

Nor was any appropriation made to supply the building with water. 
This item, under a favorable contract, has cost $650. 

The item of drainage, also, was omitted. In consequence of the muni- 
cipal regulations of Washington city, it will cost from $1,000 to $1,500. 
The committee has put it down at $1,350. 
_ Uwe add to the appropriations specifically made, these necessary items, 
it will appear that the scale of expenditure to which, by the action of the 
board, the building committee have been limited for the completion of the 
building and grounds, all incidentals included, was about $287,000, thus: 
Special appropriations, already enumerated - - $270,000 
Superintendence, including incidentals, say five years, 

$3,000 a year - - 


“ - 15,000 
Drainage, say - - - - - - 1,350 
Supplying water to the building — - - - > 650 


$287,000 
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The contract, however, for the building, has been taken at a rate much 
lower than the board seem to have anticipated; at a rate, too, to the credit 
of the achitect it should be stated, fifteen thousand dollars below his esti- 
mates. And the contractor has proceeded so far with the erection, that 
the committee has had a good opportunity to judge of his competency and 
willingness to complete the whole under the conditions of the contract. 
Unless prevented by accident not to be foreseen or anticipated, they do not 
doubt that he will do so. Under these circumstances, although the com- 
mittee is aware that, in the execution of so extensive a work, many con- 
tingencies must be expected necessarily to present themselves, that will add 
to its ccst; yet they confidently believe, that by judicious management 
and strict economy, the entire expenditure for the erection of the building, 
including the fitting up and furnishing of the same; supplying the same 
with water; laying out the !ot in grass and planting it with trees and shrubs; 
fencing the same, both with the present temporary fence and the ultimate 
permanent one ; also all expenses for superintendence of erection, inciuding 
the cost of architect’s office and other incidentals, so as, in fact, to cover 
all expenses whatever that have been incurred, or are to be incurred, on 
the building and on the loton which it stands, until the completion of the 
building and of the preparation of the lot, upto the 19th of March, 1852, 
need not exceed two hundred and fifty thousand dollars, being thirty- 
seven thousand dollars less than the sum total according to the scale of 
appropriation heretofore adopted by the board. 

So confident is the committee of the accuracy of the above opinion, that 
they are willing to see passed by the board stringent resolutions rescinding 
former appropriations for these objects, and restricting the committee, in 
their entire operations, to the above amount. 

By a resolution of the board of the 5th of February last, the prepara- 
tion and publication of a work to beentitled “ Hintson Public Architect- 
ure,” and to contain, among its illustrations, views and plans of the insti- 
tution building, was intrusted to the committee; and an appropriation of 
a thousand dollars was made for that purpose. 

in carrying out that resolution, the committee made with Messrs. Wiley 
& Putnain, one of the most respectable publishing firms in New York, a 
contract, of which a copy will be found on their journal ; according to the 
terms of which, the committee agree to furnish the entire illustrations, 
which it is stipulated shall not be of less value than one thousand dollars; 
and the publishers, without further cost to the committee, agree to furnish 
a thousand copies of the volume bound in cloth, provided the letter-press 
does not exceed one hundred and fifty pages. 

In order to give increased value to the work, the committee applied to 
several public bodies, having control of edifices of which the architecture 
is of reputable character, for platesof the same. In the case of one of the 
New York churches they were successful, and they hope to obtain in the 
same way plates of one or two other public edifices. ‘lhe particulars of 
these applications will be found at large on their journal. 

The committee hope to make this treatise, of which a portion of the 
manuscript is prepared, a work of practical importance, and of national 
interest. Among the resolutions on the journal of the committee, several 
will be found relating to this subject, and. providing, among other things, 
that the forthcoming work should include a comparative review of the ad- 
vantages, economy, and facility of adaptation to modern purposes, of 
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various styles of public architecture, particularly the Grecian, Roman, 
modern Italian, Gothic of different ages, and Norman; giving the actual 
cost, compared to extent of accommodations, of some of the principal pub- 
lic edifices in the United States, in the various styles, including some of 
the public buildings erected in Washington, and elsewhere, by the general 
government; also, that, so far as the funds permit, the work shall contain 
illustrations, in the best style of art, representing such among the public 
buildings of the United States as exhibit the purest specimens of architect- 
ure, in various styles, including two perspective views of the Smithsonian 
Institution on steel; and including, also, one or more perspective views of 
the best designs for the institution, offered in competition. 

To execute such a plan as this in a reputable manner, the illustrations, 
including numerous wood cuts, essential to a proper elucidation of the 
text, will, the committee have ascertained, cost more than the sum here- 
tofore appropriated. The two steel engravings of the institution building 
in perspective cannot be obtained, executed in the best style of art, for 
less than $350 to $400 for the two. ‘The committee ask, therefore, of the 
board an additional appropriation of a thousand dollars. By reference to 
a supplement recently made to the original contract with Wiley & Putnam, 
and of which a copy is given in the minutes of the forty-first meeting of 
the committee, the board will perceive that such an additional appropria- 
tion, expended on illustrations, will entitle us to an additional hundred. 
pages of letter press; making in all two hundred and fifty pages. This 
the committee consider important, as it is doubtful whether the number of 
pages to which, by the original contract, the volume was restricted, will 
suffice for the purpose of the work. 

It will require six months, properly to execute the illustrations of this 
work; so that it cannot be published before next summer or autumn. The 
committee will proceed in its preparation as rapidly as is consistent with 
the proper execution of the work. 

It is the purpose of the committee to add to this work, as an appendix, 
the result of the experiments heretofore (to wit, by resolution of the first of 
March last) authorized by the board, to determine the economical value ot 
the different building materials used in the United States. ‘This will 
give to the work additional value for builders, carpenters, and mechanics, 
generally. 

For further particulars regarding the various subjects touched on in this 
report, the committee beg to refer the board to the copy, herewith sub- 
mitted, of their journal. ‘They think it would be useful to make that copy 
a portion of the annual report of the board to Congress. 

They submit also, herewith, the original contracts with Dixon & 
Cameron, Joel Downer, Caleb Buckingham, and Wiley & Putnam; and. 
the security bond signed by Dixon & Cameron, Winter, and Butler. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
W. W. SEATON. 
JOS. G. TOTTEN. 


DecEmMBER 7, 1847, 
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No. 2. 


Journal of the Building Committee of the Smithsonian Institution, Srom 
the 17th February to the 1st December, 1847. 


[Mr. Owen, Chairman. ] 
FIRST MEETING—Frervary 17, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hough, and Owen. 
On motion of Mr. Hough, it was 
Resolved, That Robert Mills, architect, be superintendent, at the rate of 
one thousand dollars per annum, to commence at this date, and continue 
at the pleasure of the committee. 
Mr. Renwick, architect, being present, was requested to see Mr. Mills 
and engage his services. 
On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 
Resolved, 'That 100 copies of the specifications prepared by the architect 
be printed, for the use of contractors. 
And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


~ SECOND MEETING—F Expruary 23, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hough, and Owen. 
The chairman laid before the committee the following letter from the 
Hon. Louis McLane: 


Battimore, February 22, 1847. 


Dear Sir: I understand from our chief engineer that Mr. Howard will 
recommend to his board of directors, on Wednesday next, to agree to trans- 
port the marble on their railroad at 2} cents per ton per mile; and if that 
rate be adopted, I should recommend the adoption of a similar charge upon 
the road of this company. My final answer, therefore, must await the 
action of the other company. 


I am, dear sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LOUIS McLANE. 


To the Hon. Ropert Date Owen. 


On motion of Mr. Hough, it was 

Resolved, That Mr. Renwick be allowed annually the sum of eighteen 
hundred dollars for superintendence, besides his necessary travelling ex- 
penses between New York and Washington, and the necessary incidental 
expenses of the architect’s office; the said salary to commence on the day 
his plan was adopted by the committee of five. a 

The chairman laid before the committee a letter from Philip McGaughlin, 
dated Point of Rocks, Frederick county, Maryland; in which he informs 
the committee that a quarry of the very best marble, and of great extent, 
is to be found there, close to the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, and has been 
examined by himself, and asks the committee to send some suitable person 


to examine the same. 
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On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was oa : 

Resolved, That Dr. Owen be requested to proceed to visit the said quarry, 
and also the marble quarries in the vicinity of Baltimore, and to report 
thereon to this committee; also, that he be requested to aid Mr. Renwick 
by preparing the drawings for the chemical department. 

he cliairman stated to the committee, on the part of Dr. Owen, that 
any services performed by him for the institution would be gratuitous; his 
actual travelling and other necessary expenses only being paid. 

On motion, the committee adjourned. 


THIRD MEETING—Marca 1, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hough, and Owen. 

The chairman laid before the board the following letter from Mr. Samuel 
Worthington, of Maryland, brother ot the ex-member of Congress of that 
name: 


Battimore County, February 26, 1847. 


To the Building Committee of the Smithsonian Institution : 


GrenTLEMEN: I will agree to furnish, and have placed on cars at Cockeys- 
ville, any quantity of marble for rubble work, from the quarry, undressed 
other than broken as near the required size as practicable, at $1 25 per 
perch; or, if by the ton, at $1 per ton. Any marble that may be wanted 
other than the above, I will deliver on cars, as above, at 70 cents per cubic 
io for all sizes under forty feet, and for all above forty feet 85 cents per 

oot. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 

SAW’L WORTHINGTON. 


The chairman laid before the committee a reply prepared by him to the 
above letter, as follows: 


Wasuineton, March 1, 1847.. 


Str: I yesterday received your letter of the 26th of February, addressed 
to the building committee of our institution, and shall lay it before the 
committee, which meets to-day. 

Will you have the goodness, in addition to the proposals contained in 
your letter, to state to us at how much per perch of twenty-five feet, mea- 
sured in the building, you would be willing to rent to us the quarry-right 


for so much marble as we may require for our building—say about five 
thousand perches in all. 

I think the Maryland marble, including the:specimens I have seen from 
your quarry and from others in the neighborhood, is of very fair quality 
aud only needs a reputation to bring it into general use. But it is neces- 
sary for us to get the quarry right low, or else the New York marble, which 
is also of excellent quality, will come into competition with it. The owner 
of the Hastings quarry, on the North river, has offered the quarry-right, for 
the sake of the reputation it will obtain if selected by our institution, But 
I think the freight from there may be a trifle higher than that by railroad, 


if 1s railroads come down, as I think they will, to 24 cents per ton per 
mile. 


Nak Sig Me 


Re a Ge 
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Whatever material and quarry we may select, the particulars regarding it 
will be published by us in connexion with the plans of the building, anda 
copy sent to every literary and scientific society of any importance not 
only in this country, but throughout Europe. The reputation of the quarry 
we may select will therefore be known all over the world. 

If we contract for the quarry right, we shall have to do so subject to the 
ves of the two railroads to reduce their freight to 2} cents per ton per 
mile. 

This will be handed to you by my brother, Dr. Owen, a geologist, who 
is instructed by our board carefully to examine the various Maryland quar- 
ries, including one at the “ Point of Rocks,’’ from which specimens have 
recently been sentto us. You will oblige the committee by affording Dr. 
Owen every facility to examine your quarry. 

If we agree to rent of you the quarry right, we should expect to go into 
the quarry where you are at work. But this need not at all embarrass 
your own operations. 

If we agree to pay half the expenses of a railroad to connect your quarry 
with the York road, so that the cars could be loaded in the quarry, will 
you agree to pay the other half? Please reply to this. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
Chairman of Building Comnuttee. 
SamvuEL Worruriveton, Esq. 


The reply was approved by the committee. 
The chairman laid before the committee a letter from Wm. Robinson, 


owner of a Maryland quarry of ‘‘ white primitive stone,’’ which he offers 
for the Smithsonian building. 

Referred to Dr. Owen. 

The chairman laid before the board a letter from Peter Gorman, stating 
that he had found a quarry superior to any other he had visited, (Samuel 
Worthington’s,) and which could be rented on cheap terms. 

The chairman informed the committee that he had seen Mr. Gorman 
since the receipt of this Jetter,and he (Mr.G.) stated that Mr. Worthington 
was willing to rent his quarry for the purposes of the institution at twenty 
cents per perch quarry right. 

Letter laid on the table. 

The chairman laid before the committee the following letter from Mr 


Howard, president of the Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad: 


OFFICE OF THE BaLTIMoRE AND SusqueHsNNA RatiRoaD Co., 
Baltimore, February 24, 1847. 

Dear Sir: In compliance with your request, I submitted to-day the 
proposition that we should unite with the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company in transporting rough marble for the Smithsonian eo 
from the quarries in Baltimore county to Washington, at a charge of 24 
cents per ton pet mile for the whole distance. 

I regret that I cannot yet give you an answer. ‘The period has now ar- 
rived for the appointment, by our legislature, of directors of the company 
on the part of the State, who will constitute a majority of the whole board. 

Expecting every day to hear of such appointment being made, the di- 
rectors have not deemed it expedient to enter at this moment into a con- 
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tract which will last for several years, and thereby forestall the action ox 
their successors, should the legislature think proper to make any changes 
in the board. 

This question will probably be settled before this day week, when f 
hope to be prepared to give you the decision of the company. , 

Hoping that this unavoidable delay may not be productive of any in- 
convenience to the Regents of the institution, or to the committee of that 
body with which you are acting, 

I am, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES HOWARD, President. 
Hon. Rosperr Date Owen, 
Chairman of Building Commitiee. 


The letter was laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That, as the specifications were not furnished by the printers 
by the time appointed by public advertisement, for the inspection of bid- 
ders, the time for receiving bids for the work specified in the advertisement 
of the building committee be extended from the 10th to the L4th inst. 

On motion, the committee adjourned. 


FOURTH MEETING—Marce 6, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hough, and Owen. 

Mr. Seaton laid before the committee a letter from Myr. Peter, owner of 2 
quarry on the margin of the canal, near the mouth of Seneca creek, as 
follows: 

Monte Vrpeo, (near Darnestown, Montgomery Co., 
Maryland,) December 9, 1847. 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 5th inst. was received by yesterday’s mail, in 
which you state that the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution have in 
their possession a specimen of red sandstone taken from my quarry, on 
the margin of the canal. J am unable to determine from which particular 
quarry the specimen they have in their possession was taken, as several 
have been opened, and there is a continuous line of a mile in length of 
similar stone, equally convenient to the canal. 

The aqueduct at the mouth of Seneca creek, and many of the locks. 
both above and below, are constructed of stone derived from my land. 

The jury, in condemning the quarries for the use of the canal company, 
allowed me twenty-five cents a perch for the backings; that is, all stone 
intended for cut work, twenty-five cents—all calculated for hammered 
work, twelve and a half cents a perch; and for these prices would I grant 
permission to obtain stone for any purpose. tn 

The excellence of the material—for it is capable ef withstanding any ex- 
posure—the facility with which it is obtained, and the ease with which it 
may be transported by the canal to the spot where required, would, I 
should suppose, give it a decided preference over any stone which could 
be brought in competition with it, for the purposes of the institution. 

As to quantity, it is unbounded, and in texture and shade a great variety ; 
and in such a building as, I have no doubt, the Smithsonian Institution 
will be, would present not only an appropriate, but a pleasing contrast 
with the other public edifices in Washington. 
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It would afford me great pleasure to see it selected by the Regents as the 
material of which the edifice shall be constructed; and the very liberal price 
at which it is offered, may, I hope, have its influence in securing its 
adoption. 

It will afford me pleasure to answer any inquiry the Regents may desire 
to make in relation to the stone, and to afford every facility to an agent, 
should they think proper to send one, in making any examination. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JOHN P. C. PETER. 
W. W. Seaton, Esq. 


On motion of Mr. Seaton, is was 
Resolved, That on the return of Dr. Owen from the marble quarries of 
Maryland, he be requested to visit the different sandstone quarries in the 
vicinity of Seneca creek, and make a report on their extent, and their 
genetal character and fitness for furnishing a suitable material for the 
Smithsonian building. 
Mr. Owen submitted the following letter: 


Batrimore County, March 6, 1847, 


Sir: Yours of the Ist inst. has deen duly received, and, in reply, I 
would state that I am almost entirely uninformed as to the sizes of the stone 
required, and am at a loss how to propose for the material. , 

If you would do me the favor to send me, immediately, a specification 
of the stone wanted, I will then propose for the stone, whether the rubble 
stone is to be worked and made ready for the mason, or in the rough state 
from the quarry. 

You may have misapprehended my former letter: that was for the rough 
and the ordinary size building-stone. As to the quarry right, the price 
would depend much on which quarry you might want the right to quarry 
into; I have several. I should be much pleased to furnish you with what 
stone you may want, should you determine to use our stone, and think 
the material to be as good as any in our neighborhood. 

Please write immediately on the reception of this, in order that I may 
have time to propose by the 20th inst. { was this day with some of the 
directors of the Susquehanna road, and I think they will agree to take the 
proposed amount—that is to say, 2} cents per mile. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SAMUEL WORTHINGTON, 

Hon. R. D. Owen, ; 

Chairman of Building Commuttee. 


On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was As 
Resolved, That the reply to the above be postponed until the return of 


Dr. Owen from Maryland. 
The chairman laid before the committee the following report from Dr. 


Page, appointed to make examination of building-materials: 
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To the Building Committee of the Smithsonian Institution, on the action 
of frost upon certain materials for building. 


Of the twenty-five specimens of stone submitted to me for examination 
with reference to their relative properties in resisting the disintegrating 
action of frost, I have been able to investigate but twenty-two; the remain- 
ing specimens, marked, respectively, 1, 9, 5 D, being too small to submit to 
the test. It was thought desirable to ascertain their specific gravities, with 
a view to determine if any connexion existed between their densities and 
liability to dilapidation. The result leads us to infer that such relation does 
not exist, and that the texture of the stone, without reference to density, 
determines its frangibility under the influence of frost. Resort was had in 
these experiments to an imitation of the operation of freezing water after 
the process described by Brard, a French chemist, in the ‘* Annales de 
Chimie et Physique,” vol. 38. The details of the process will presently 
be given. ‘ 

The absorption and subsequent freezing of water within the stone would 
have been a more energetic mode of action; but the undertaking would 
prove one of considerable practical difficulty, and, on the whole, not so 
reliable as an experiment, unless, perhaps, the circumstances were such as 
to admit of their exposure to natural freezing under favorable circumstances. 

The process of Brard consists in substituting the crystallization of the 
sulphate of soda for the freezing of water, and has met with the approval 
of many F'rench architects and engineers, as the results accord with their 
experience. In the freezing or crystallization of water, the expansion is 
such, that the crystals float; while in the crystallization of sulphate of soda, 
and other soluble salts, the crystals sink in the solution; but, notwith- 
standing, the exertion of the crystalline forces of these salts is sufficient to 
produce decided impressions upon the hardest of building materials in a 
few weeks. 

The specimens of stone furnished mé by your board were all numbered 
as according to the subjoined table; and it may be proper to remark, that 
their localities and respective values, as usually estimated, were unknown 
to me until after the results of the experiments had been laid before you 
and approved. 

Six numbered specimens were also handed to me by Mr. Dewey, and 
are marked, respectively, 1D,2D, &c. he specimens were cut into 
inch cubes; three of the whole number being of insufficient size, were laid 
aside, as above mentioned. ‘The cubical blocks, suspended by strings, to 
which the respective numbers upon labels were attached, were first im- 
mersed in a boiling solution of sulphate of soda, saturated when cold; and 
after remaining half an hour in the boiling liquid, they were removed 
and hung upon a frame over half-pimt bowls, containing also a quantity of 
the cold saturated solution. 

In the course of 24 hours a considerable effiorescence was found upon 
the surface of each specimen, consisting of the crystals of the salt mixed 
with comminuted portions of the stone. These were washed off daily, by 
simultaneously immersing the stones in the solution in the bowls, and ‘suk 
fering them to remain there for a few minutes. This proceeding was re- 
peated daily for one week, when it became hecessary to deviate from Brard’s 
directions, and to keep them in a moderate temperature, instead of a cold 
cellar, as he advises. It was obvious that the investigation would be ex- 
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ceedingly protracted unless the crystallization of the salt were promoted by 
moderate warmth, as by this time the detritus from some specimens was 
hardly visible. 

After the change, the process went on with greater rapidity; and at the 
end of four weeks the dipping was stopped, and the sediment or deposite in 
each bowl was carefully weighed, and furnished the results as given in 
the table. In some cases the comminution of the stone was exceedingly 
fine; and in the washing and decanting process, ample time was allowed 
for the deposite to settle after each washing, and the utmost care used in 
the subsequent operations of decanting, drying, and weighing. The time 
of one week for the operation of dipping the stones in the solution was not 
deemed sufficient, as the deposite from the marbles and some other varie- 
ties was hardly apparent; and it was therefore continued, as above stated, 
four weeks, and thus the slight errors of manipulation, if any occurred, are 
proportionally diminished. 


Misintegrating effects of frost upon stones used for building-materials. 


Specimens Specific |Loss by 
marked, gravity. | frost, in 
grains. 
No. 1 | Not tested; the specimen being too small. 
No. 2 | Symington’s close-grained marble (similar to 
Worthington’s) - - -\ =U w2e804 cee. 19 
No. 3 | Connecticut sandstone, coarsest-grained qual- | not ascer- 
ity p = = = = tained. 14.36 
No. 4 | Dark red Seneca sandstone (similar to Peter’s) | 2.672 | 0.70 
No. 5 | Symington’s large crystalmarble - : 2.857 0.50 
No. 6 | Symington’s blue limestone 2 E 2.613 0.34 
No. 7 | Coarse, large crystal marble, Mt. Pleasant, 
New York - - - =) 2:860r=- 0-91 
No. § | Port Deposite granite - - -| 2.609 | 5.05 
No. 9 | Too small to examine. 
No. 10 | Trinity sandstone, fine-grained and light: | not ascer- 
colored 3 2 3 = = tained. 1.58 
No. 11 | Connecticut sandstone, finer-grained quality | 2.583 | 24.93 
No. 12 | Nova Scotia sandstone, coarse grained = 2.518 2.16 
No. 13 | Light Seneca sandstone, dove-colored - | 2.486 1.78 
No. 14 | Pennsylvania marble, close-grained - -| 2.727 | 0.35 
No. 15 | Pennsylvania blue limestone - + | 2,699." 0.28 
4 T C} Trinity church light colored, close-grained 
sandstone, New Sersey - - - 2.452 0.62 
P O}| Patent Office light sandstone - - |} 2.230 | 18.60 
S B| Soft brick - - - - - 2.211 | 16.46 
H B} Hardbrick - - - - -| 2.204) 1.07 
1 D | Granite from Potomac Great falls — - -\) 4 0.35 
2D | Dark coarse sandstone, of Seneca aqueduct, | s 
Peter’s quarry - - - pela 5.60 
3 D| Sandstone four miles above No. 2 D, Pe- || 
ter’s, next west of Beaver dam quarry - (J 4 1.58 
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TABLE—Continued. 


iW aff Lidia): tess ie ae eS ee eee 
Specific | Loss by 


eee ravity. | frost, in 

marked, gravity. | ine 

4 D| Dark sandstone, from quarry near Wood’s |} 5. at 
residence - Sar ge - - ee: 3. 

5 D | Not tested, specimen being too small. - ee e 

6 D | Lower stratum, Beaver dam quarry - -(Ja £72 


bees wel Be Fh ee SSS Se eS ee 


R tfully submitted by 
ste a ; CHARLES G. PAGE. 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 5, 1847. 


Laid on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That Mr. Hough be a sub-committee to revise the details of 
the specifications, with a special reference to the solidity, security, and 
economy of the building, and to report thereon to this committee; specify- 
ing what changes, if any, he may deem necessary or expedient. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, the following resolution was adopted: 

Whereas the Board of Regents did, on the 5th day of February, pass 
the following resolution, to wit: 

“¢ Resolved, That the building committee, in conjunction with the Secre- 
tary, be authorized to publish, in such form as they may deem most appro- 
priate, one thousand copies of a brief treatise, to be entitled ‘‘ Hints on 
Public Architecture,’’ and to be illustrated with designs of the plan of the 
building adopted for the Smithsonian Institution, and, at the option of the 
committee, with any other designs that are the property of the institution: 
Provided, that the cost of the same shall not exceed one thousand dollars, 
which sum is hereby appropriated for that purpose:’? ‘Therefore, 

Resolved, That Mr. Owen be a sub-committee to prepare, after consul- 
tation with the Secretary, the said treatise, and to contract for the necessa- 
ry illustrations; provided he submit the same to this committee before 
publication. 

The chairman submitted a table of the value of different kinds of plank 
and scantling—Mount Crawford, Rockingham county, Virginia. 

Referred to the architect. 

On motion, the committee adjourned. 


FIFTH MEETING—Marcn 12, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hough, and Owen. 
The chairman laid before the committee the following letter from the 
chief engineer of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 
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Enetneer’s Orrice, BaLtiwore anp Onto RaILRoapD, 
Baltimore, March 1, 1847. 


Sm: [have been requested by Mr. MclI.ane, the president of this com- 
pany, to communicate to you that the Baltimore and Susquehanna Rail- 
road Company has not yet decided to join this company in the trasporta- 
tion of marble, in the rubble form, to Washington, for the buildings of 
the Smithsonian Institution, at the rate (2} cents per ton per mile) sug- 
gested by you. The president of the Susquehanna Company informed 
me to-day that he would apprize you by letter of the reasons of the delay 
on the part of his company. 

I have only now, by Mr. McLane’s desire, to repeat that the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company is ready, upon reasonable notice, to enter into the 
transportation, whenever the Susquehanna Company is prepared to unite 
with it in the operation, at the rate which has been mentioned. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

BENJAMIN H. LATROBE, 
Chief Engineer. 
Hon. Rozerr Date Owen. 


Laid on the tabie. 

The chairman laid before the committee the following letter from the 
president of the Baltimore and Susquehanna Railroad Company, relative 
to rates of freight: 


Orrice Barrmore aND SusQquEHANNA RaitroaD Co., 
Baltimore, March 8, 1847. 


Dear Srr: I am now authorized to say that the president and directors 
of this company will unite with those of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
Company in an agreement to transport the limestone or rough marble for 
the building of the Smithsonian Institution, from the quarries on the line 
of the railroad of this company to Washington, a distance of 53 miles, tor 
23 cents per ton of 2,000 Ibs. per mile. The company will agree to cary 
75 tons per week whenever required. ; 

From the communications I have had with the officers of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Company, I feel well assured that no difficulty will be expe- 
rienced in making such an arrangement with the two companies as will 
be entirely satisfactory to the building committee of the Regents, and to the 
person with Tarai may boo 

y ectfu our obedient servan 
SiRELGR? fete wee CHARLES HOWARD, President. 
Hon. Roperr Date Owen, ; 
Chairman of the Building Committee. 


Laid on the table. e: 
The chairman laid before the committee the following letter, containing 


proposals to furnish marble from the State of New York: 


New Yorx, March 6, 1847. 


GenTLEMEN: I will furnish white marble from my quarry at Hastings, 
on the Hudson river, for the Smithsonian Institution, as follows: 
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110,009 feet of rubble facing, 1 foot thick, at 30 cents per foot, 


measured in the wall = - 30 cents. 
20,000 cubic feet dimension do. do., for cutting, at 98 cents r 
per cubic foot - : - - - - 
Delivered in the city of Washington. 
Very respectfully, 


JOHN B. GLOVER. 
A. R. Raymond, bondsman. 


Hon. Roserr Date Owen, 
Wituiam J. Hoven, 
W. W. Seaton, 
Building Committee. 


Laid on the table. 1 é 
The chairman laid before the committee the following letter, making 
proposals to furnish marble from Massachusetts: 


West SrocKBRIDGE. 


Dear Sir: I understand from Mr. Hooker, of New York, that your 
plan has been adopted for the Smithsonian Institution, and that you are 
receiving proposals for marble for buttresses, blocks, caps, coping, and or- 
namental bands. I submit the following proposition for your considera- 
tion: 

I propose to furnish you blocks of marble, for all sizes under 4,000 lbs. 
weight, for eighty cents per cubic foot, trimmed near the size, and delivered 
at Washington. 

Ihave not the plan before me. Mr. Hooker states that there will be 
from twenty-five to thirty thousand feet of said stone; if that is the quan- 
tity, I will pledge myself to furnish it in two years from the date of 
contract, or comply with your terms in regard to time. 

Yours, &c., 
MILO M. PARRISH. 


Surety—Thomas Milligan, Wm. Milligan, Gilbert Milligan. 


Mr, Renwick, Architect. 


N. B.—Furthermore, I think that it would be advisable to try Stock- 
bridge marble; it can be worked for some six cents cheaper than any other 
marble in this country. 


Mr. ‘Thomas Milligan was one of the firm of Leonard and Milligan, whe 
had a contract on the water-works at Dob’s ferry. 


Laid on the table. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter, making 
proposals to furnish lumber, from Philadelphia: 


Puitapetpuia, March 9, 1847. 


GenTLEMEN: I do hereby propose to deliver all the lumber required in 
the erection of the Smithsonian Institution, including hemlock, white 
pine, yellow pine, (including the flooring,) for the sum of twenty-six 


— >) 
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dollars per thousand feet, and will give security for the faithful performance 
of the contract. 

F consider my bid as worthy the notice of the committee, and would be 
glad to confer with them on the subject, should they deem it advisable. 

I have on hand a large supply of seasoned lumber, and arrangements 
for the supply of any quantity wanted. 

I would respectfully refer the committee to the Hon. James Buchanan, 
Secretary of State, should they desire information as regards my ability to 
perform any engagements I may enter into. Please address me at this 
place if you wish me to go on to the city of Washington. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SAML. M. LEIPER. 

To the Burtp1inc CommitrrErE 

of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Laid on the table. 
The chairman submitted, from Dr. David Dale Owen, the following 


Report on the Baltimore county quarries. 


To the Building Committee of the Smithsonian Institution: 


GENTLEMEN: In conformity with your instructions, I have examined a 
number of quarries in the vicinity of Baltimore, and also one at the Point 
of Rocks, with a view to ascertain the extent and quality of the building 
material they furnish, and report as follows: 

Extensive quarries of white crystalline marble commence about twelve 
and a half to thirteen miles from Baltimore, near a small village called 
‘Texas, or Clarksville, on the line of the Susquehanna railroad. 

The first quarry visited is that owned by Fell and Robinson, who are 
largely engaged in lime-burning. It lies on the west side of, and only a 
few paces from, the main track of the railroad. 'The surface layers are, by 
barometrical measurement, forty feet above the level of Cold Spring creek, 
a small stream running through this quarry; and ledges of marble extend 
down to the banks of that stream and form its bed; varying, however, at 
different heights, somewhat in texture and appearance. 

The purest variety in this quarry is of a coarse and highly crystalline 
structure, varying in tint from a pure white to a faint shade of bluish or 
grayish white, as may be seen by inspection of the various specimens. It 
is known to the quarrymen under the name of ‘ alum limestone.” 

The course of this purer variety is northwest and southeast, with an 
average width of 150 feet, and extending 525 feet back to Fell and Robin- 
son’s west boundary line. Taking the average depth of this quarry at 18 
feet, its solid contents may, therefore, be estimated at 18 x 150 x 525 = 
1,417,500 cubic feet, or 56,700 perches, in this single quarry. 

North of this white crystalline marble, the rock gradually assumes a 
shade of blue or gray, as may. be observed by inspecting specimen No. 4. 

The upper layers at Fell and Robinson’s quarry are banded with light 
gray veins. Below this are at least three feet of pure, highly crystalline, 
white limestone. Judging from specimens detached from the inferior pro- 
jecting layers, there is evidently a great body of the same kind of rock 
beneath, with probably some banded beds, similar to the upper beds pre- 
viously described. 
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On the east side of the railroad and close to it, some four hundred or five 
hundred yards from Robinson and Fell’s quarry, Griscom and Borrough 
have opened quarries. The rock here is of the same character as that in 
Robinson and Fell’s quarry, and equally good; see specimens Nos. 2 and 
2a. Some nests in this quarry are of a closer grain than the main beds; 
see specimen No. 2ab. ; 

The ledges of this rock, wherever it projects through the soil, and has 
been exposed probably for ages, have a dark appearance on the surface, 
apparently from incrustations of lichen; but when broken, the discoloration 
is seen to be superficial, not extending at all into the substance of the rock: 
see No. 56. 

The dip of the beds seems to be generally to the southwest, at an angle 
of perhaps 20° to 25°. 

There is no difficulty in draining these quarries, since there is twenty 
to forty feet of rock entirely above the level of water drainage. 

The top layers are sometimes in detached and more or less rounded 
masses; owing, no doubt, to the corrosive influence of water containing 
carbonic acid, or some organic acid, percolating through the superficial 
soil, corroding and dissolving the accessible edges of the calcareous layers. 

Over the upper beds lies usually ferruginous earth of deep red color, 
forming a remarkable contrast to the snow-white marble beneath; indeed, 
this appearance on the surface might, perhaps, often serve as a guide to 
the detection of the white marbles of this region. 

Symington’s quarry lies in the same vicinity, about three hundred to 
four hundred yards from the main track. The owner of this, as well as 
the other quarries here, intend to have switches (that is, lateral branch rail- 
roads) running into their quarries. 

The rock here is of a rather finer crystalline structure than that of the 
preceding, with a slight cast of blue; see specimens Nos. 3 and3a._ A solid 
bed is exposed, of nearly uniform texture, about nine feet thick. Blocks 
Weighing several tons are now lying in the quarry. At the top of the 
quarry there are some beds with gray mica disseminated: such must, of 
course, be rejected. ‘The dip is here as at the other quarries. 

‘Thirteen and a half miles from Baltimore and half a mile east of the 
railroad, and about one mile northeast of the previously described localities, 
is a quarry on land owned by Chisilla Owens. The rock here is also a 
white and highly crystalline marble, of a good color, similar to that in the 
vicinity of Texas; but the quarry is not yet opened: the surface indications 
are, however, very favorable for a body of good ‘‘ alum limestone.’”? For 
sample of this material, see specimen No. 6. 

In the vicinity of the same railroad, a little further to the north in the 
neighborhood of Cockeysville, fourteen to fifteen miles from Baltimore, 
are several other marble quarries. 

The first visited was on land owned by Mrs. Taylor, and situated about 
a quarter of a mile west of the railroad. The rock exposed here differs 
from that of the Texas quarries, in being rather closer-grained and the sur- 
face layers more granular; see specimen No. 5. At this locality a block was 
got out upwards of seventeen feet long, which was presented to the build- 
ing committee of the Washington monument at Baltimore; out of this block 
the statue on the summit was sculptured. 


Loose blocks of similar character to that in the quarry are seen all over 
the surface of the adjacent hills. 
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The lower beds are not exposed in Mrs. Taylor’s quarry. 

Four hundred to five hundred yards nearer the railroad, a better cemented 
and rather more compact marble crops out to the surface; but no quarry is 
opened here, to enable one to forma correct judgment as to the extent, 
thickness, or uniformity of the beds. Still, from the persistency of the 
same material throughout this region, one may predict, with tolerable cer- 
tainty, that there is here, deeper seated, a great mass of valuable material. 

Part of the marble employed in the construction of the Washington 
monument at Baltimore was obtained at this quarry of Mrs. T'aylor’s, and 
part of it from Scott’s quarries, five miles further to the north. ‘The latter 
is said to be of an inferior quality. Of this I had no opportunity of judging 
personally, as I did not visit the quarry, thinking it was too far out of the 
way. 

Three quarters of a mile from the railroad, and a mile and a half or two 
miles northeast from Texas, is another quarry, on Mrs. Taylor’s property. 
This quarry has been wrought for fifteen years, and supplied Baltimore 
with a great deal of marble. The upper layers, (see specimen No. 5 ,) at 
this place, are, from some peculiarity, either of texture or chemical composi- 
tion, much disposed to crumble to calcareous sand, which has been employ- 
ed to advantage as a mineral manure on land. The inferior beds are of a 
sounder material, and lie more regularly than usual, but the rock is not 
of as pure a color, being banded with gray stripes; see specimen 5c. 
Dip very slight to the south. 

One hundred yards south of this is another quarry, on Chisilla Owens’s 
property. ‘This rock is of a beautiful texture and good color, as may be seen 
by specimens No. 5d and No. 7. It lies in tolerably distinct strata, and 
nearly horizontal, but it is traversed by minute cross-fissures, which de- 
tract much from the value of the material, inasmuch as large solid blocks 
cannot be got out, at least from the exposed layers; a sounder material 
may perhaps be obtained lower down. 

A little northwest of this is Baker and Conly’s quarry, near Beaver Dam 
creek. This quarry is well opened, presenting a perpendicular face of fif- 
teen feet or upwards; four and a half to five feet in this quarry, as far as 
opened, is tolerably good marble, (see specimen No. 8;) but the upper beds 
are of inferior quality, being contaminated by a thin interlamination of mica 
in the interstie¢es of the stratification. 

Nests of sulphuret of iron also occur here, which would render necessary 
a very careful selection. There are at present in this quarry several blocks 
that would fill a room of ordinary size. 

Between this quarry and Chisilla Owens’s quarry, on Beaver Dam creek, 
and about two hundred to three hundred yards from the last described, 
Mr. Baker has quarried out a considerable quantity of white marble of very 
superior quality. Unfortunately, the ledges of rock bere are but little above 
the level of Beaver dam; it is said, however, that when this quarry was 
worked, it was easily kept drained by a one-horse pump. The fact of 
good marble occurring at this low level on Beaver dam, renders it more than 
probable that good marble will be found in the adjacent quarries just men- 
tioned at a considerable lower level than where they are now worked. 

On the northwest branch of Beaver dam, between fifteen and sixteen 
miles from Baltimore, and rather more than a mile from the railroad, are 
Mr. Worthington’s marble quarries, and saw-mill for cutting it into dimen- 


sion-stone. 
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The rock in this vicinity is mostly composed of small aggregated crys- 
tals, of less size and finer texture than the ‘: alum marble.”’ 

The old quarry was first visited. It is situated on a hillside, fifteen feet, 
by the barometer, above the drainage level of the northwest branch of Beaver 
dam. The top rock here is not pure, nor even bedded; but beneath, at 
the above level, commences a marble of snowy whiteness, passing Into one 
with a blue tinge; see specimens 10w and 108/. This marble spauls with 
ease and precision, nearly as well on the edge as the bed, and is free to 
work inevery way. This is also the case with the marble taken from 
Baker’s lower quarry; and indeed all the finer marbles have the same prop- 
erty, unless they are laminated and schistose. The marble here admits 
of being split out of considerable length, twenty or even forty feet. The 
face, however, when thus split, is more or less irregular, varying four to six 
inches or more from a true level surface. 

On the other hand, the facility of spauling enables it to be brought 
to the desired dimensions with comparatively little labor. The blue- 
tinged variety quarried here is but little inferior in appearance to the 
virgin white. Both varieties, though they do not admit of receiving 
a high polish, like the best quality of Carara marble, can nevertheless be 
wrought into very fine ornamental work, with a beautifully sharp arris, as 
may be seen by the specimen with raised lettering, and that cut into a cap- 
ital carved by Mr. Parkie, of Baltimore. 

The lower beds are not exposed on the quarry face, but outcropping 
ledges can be seen in various places around the slopes of the rising ground; 
also in the bed of the creek, and everywhere in the bottom, where ditches 
have been dug two to three feet deep; all indicating that a regicn of coun- 
try of three quarters of a mile square is underlayed by rock of similar 
character. 

Mr. Worthington has opened a new quarry on a hill about half a mile 
southwest, and by barometrical measurement 40.8 feet above the level of 
the northwest branch of Beaver Dam creek, at the stone saw-mill. This 
quarry is about three-quarters of a mile on the east side of the railroad. 
‘he upper masses are alone at present exposed. 

‘They are rather more disposed to crumble than the best quality of the 
old quarry rock, but it is far superior to the upper beds at that locality, 
and there is every reason to believe that the best quality of rock is not yet 
reached ; indeed, probe-holes have been already sunk three feet into the 
floor of the present quarry, which show that there are solid ledges of 
white marble of the same texture beneath. c 

‘he hill on which the new quarry is situated is estimated, at the low- 
est calculation, two hundred yards square; and it may be excavated for 
twenty-five feet in depth without being incommoded with water. 

Within the last five years, at least twenty-five thousand cubie feet of 
dimension-stone have been taken out of these two quarries, 

An experienced stonecutter of Baltimore, who has worked a great 
deal of fine-grained marble, thinks there may be some difficulty in pro- 
curing dimension-stone of that quality of greater thickness than twenty 
inches. ‘The same individual is of opinion that Baker’s lower quarry 
might furnish a material of uniform color, of greater thickness. He has 
worked both the fine and the coarse crystallized marbles of Baltimore 
county; and his experience is, that the fine-grained marble dulls the tool 
more than the “alum stone,” and is more difficult to saw, because, as he 
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expressed it, the fine-grained rock contains most flint. He is, moreover, 
of opinion that the fine grained is rather more apt to stain. ‘There is a 
difference of opinion, however, on these matters. An accurate chemical 
analysis would throw light on this subject. ‘There is also a difference of 
Opinion as to the presence and proportion of magnesia in the different 
sainples of these rocks. Some contend that the coarse crystalline marbles 
contain most magnesia, and that none of these Baltimore marbles have 
less than five per cent. of that alkaline earth. These are points which 
can be alone settled by minute chemical researches. Such analysis 
would also throw much light on their comparative durability ; since, in 
the opinion of recent writers on this subject, the greater the proportion of 
accidental magnesia, the more liable the rock is to disintegrate until it 
reaches a quantity equivalent in proportion to the lime, and then unites 
with it to form a true dolomite or magnesian limestone; a very durable 
building-material, and the same which was selected, after careful research, 
for the exterior of the new Houses of Parliament in England. 

As already remarked, iron pyrites (bi-sulphuret of iron) occurs occa- 
sionally in these marbles, in nests, both at Worthington’s and Baker’s 
quarries; see specimen 10p. ‘This mineral is much prone to undergo 
chemical changes by the action of the oxygen of the atmosphere: the 
sulphur passes into the state of sulphuric acid, the iron into oxide of iron, 
forming copperas or bi-sulpbate of iron, a salt easily soluble in water, 
which Is gradually removed; leaving, of course, a cavity in which water 
may Indge and freeze, whilst at the same time the oxidation of the iron 
spreads a disagreeable ferruginous yellow stain around the spot. For this 
reason great care should be taken, in selecting marble, to reject all masses 
contaminated with this mineral. 

The only locality in the neighborhood of Worthington’s quarries 
where a marble of the structure of the “‘ alum stone” was observed, is in 
the immediate vicinity of his dwelling house; here, for a short distance, 
a white marble of that texture occupies the surface. ‘lhree hundred to 
four hundred yards beyond, on Prospect Hill, at a height of two hundred 
and twenty-one feet above the bed of the northwest branch of Beaver 
Dam creek, a highly ferruginous mica slate, charged with garnets, reaches 
the surface: this seems to be the boundary of that formation on the east. 
This garnetiferous micaceous schist may possibly serve to define the 
limits of the white marble formations, and may, perhaps, be the means of 
detecting these metamorphic marbles elsewhere. _ 

One mile north of exas, close to the railroad, is a quarry owned by 
Chisilla Owens, and now worked by Mr. Cooper. ‘I'he rock here is well 
bedded, and may be-quarried with ease; but the beds are, for the most 
part, thin, and there is an interlamination of mica. Here the dip is to 
the northeast, in an opposite direction from what it 1s in the ‘l'exas quar- 
ries. There is a bed of white crystalline marble (‘ alum stone”) in this 
quarry, of about two to two and a half feet thick ; whether it extends of 
uniform appearance and thickness through the hill, is not clearly seen 
in the present state of the quarries.. ‘The blocks lying in the quarry are 
of very regular dimensions, and the surface comparatively even, but they 
are not large, and many of the beds are interlaminated with mica; see 
specimen No. 11. 
ah the vicinity of Texas is a quarry owned by Judge Nesbitt, which has 
afforded some good white marble of a rather finer grain than that of most of 
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the quarries in this vicinity; see specimen No. 12. I had not an op- 
portunity of examining this quarry in person. 

South of Fell and Robinson’s quarry at Texas, on land owned by Mr. 
Cockey, there is some fine, white, close-grained crystalline marble. It 
lies, however, low—not more than eight or ten feet above the bed of Cold 
Stream creek. The quarry is not open, so that one cannot judge of the 
bed. Mr. Cockey says the same kind of rock has been found half a 
mile west. This is the only proof of its being extensive. 

On the whole, it appears that there is a region of country extending 
for about two miles from north to south, and three-quarters to a mile from 
east to west, occupied by this marble, extending from the level of the 
water-courses to forty to forty-five feet above the same, and constituting 
the whole of the hills within this tract of country; not all of the purest 
white, but varying from a snow-white to alight blue. It may be esti- 
mated that about one-third is of tolerable purity, and either of the crystal- 
line texture or of the fine grained crystalline structure, approaching in 
quality to the Carara. 

Nor can this be considered the limit of the formation. Scott’s quarry, 
five miles beyond these, in the vicinity of the railroad, supplied a portion 
of the material for the Washington monument at Baltimore, and other 
quarries of white marble were pointed out to me from Prospect Hill, seve- 
ral miles off. 

It cannot be doubted that these quarries are capable of supplying an 
unlimited amount of fine building-material, either of the fine-grained 
marble or of the ‘‘ alum stone.’? Whether the former could be obtained 
for the entire Smithsonian building, of a uniform color, free from gray 
spots and veins, is less certain; though Worthington confidently asserts, 
if he be permitted to supply white and faint-blue indiscriminately, similar 
to specimens Nos. 10 and 10 4/, he can furnish far more than the build- 
ing requires, without blemish. 

From all I have seen and heard, I incline to believe that the fine-grain- 
ed marble will be somewhat more expensive to cut than the ‘alum stone;”’ 
but, on the other hand, if the ornaments have bold projections, and much 
undercutting, the coarser ‘‘ alum stone’’ is unsuitable; it chips off more 
readily, and is less tough than the finer-grained varieties. 

The ‘alum stone,’’ as far as I can learn, works much like the West- 
chester marble; and if in the latter all the necessary Norman ornaments 
can be cut, so can they also, most probably, in the former. 

After the inspection of the Baltimore marble quarries, I proceeded, ac- 
cording to instructions, to the Point of Rocks, to examine Mr. Mc- 
Glauchren’s quarries. 

I found them situated on Hook’s run, two and a half to three miles 
west of the Point of Rocks, or about seventy-three miles from Baltimore 
embraced in highly disturbed, contorted, and deranged chloritic and tal- 
cose schists, and distant only about three miles from the brecciated Poto- 
mac marble formation. 

Nothing but hand specimens, and a few surface rock for making lime, 
have been as yet procured here, so that there is but little opportunity of 
judging the extent of the formation. The surface indications are not fa- 
vorable, neither as regards uniformity of texture and composition, nor yet 
extent of beds. 


The chloritic schists dip here at a high angle to the south. 'The out- 
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crop of the white calcareous rock in question lies at the base of a hill on 
Hook’s run, about twenty to twenty-five feet high, and pitches at an an- 
gle of some forty-five degrees into the base of the hill, which is here on 
a level with the bed of Hook’s run, at the same time inclining to the west, 
so that it isinaccessible except at great expense of labor. 

There is a somewhat better exposure of the Hook’s run marble at a lit- 
tle higher level, on a hill a few hundred yards to the south; and here the 
best specimens were procured; see No. 15. Part of the ledge is com- 
posed of white calcareous layers, which are said to be susceptible of a 
polish. The rock at both places has a ragged, irregular, and uneven 
fracture, and is so interspersed with white and green talc, that it cannot be 
considered of much value as a building-material. It is possible that be- 
neath this a purer and better rock might be reached; but the surface indi- 
cations do not even favor that conclusion. Unless the bed should be brought 
to the surface by an upward turn of the contorted strata on the south side 
of this range of hills,there is no possibility of getting at it. Mr. Mc- 
Glauchren intends to try,if possible, to open a quarry, with a view to 
ascertain more satisfactorily the extent and quality of this material. 

On the whole, in its present situation, this marble seems worthless for 
the present purpose. 

During the examination of structures and monuments of Baltimore 
marble, both in Green Mount cemetery and in the city of Baltimore, with 
a view to ascertain the durability and facility of working this material, I 
was so much struck with the beauty of some of the granite vaults and 
fronts of buildings that I determined to visit the quarries from whence 
this material was procured, more especially as the owner, Mr. Green, in- 
formed me that he was confident he could furnish it at a cheaper rate than 
the white marble could possibly be supplied, and as it was only two miles 
out of my way in returning from the Point of Rocks. 

Accordingly, I stopped at Woodstock, 16 miles beyond the Relay House, 
and inspected carefully the Waterville branch and the Fox rock quarries in 
this vicinity; both of which are well opened, and afford a good oppor- 
tunity of judging the quality and extent of this formation. 

For about a mile square at this locality is an outburst of quartzose granite 
of magnificent quality, both as regards beauty of appearance, compact- 
ness of structure, and uniformity of color, texture, and composition. I 
have never seen anything superior in thiscountry; indeed, I doubt whether 
it can be excelled in any country. ‘The proportion of felspar and mica is 
very small. he former is only in minute specks, the latter in small black 
scales, whilst the great bulk of the rock is a vitreous quartz, _ | 

In consequence of the mica being only in small regular disseminated 
flakes, it imparts to the rock an agreeable light gray, well adapted, in my 
judgment, to the Norman style of architecture. Sens 

In consequence of the composition and texture of this granite, it must 
possess a durability not to be surpassed by any building-material. For 
the same reason, it must be difficult and expensive to cut; but in conse- 
quence of the precision with which it splits, not only in the lines of 
cleavage, but even across the grain, it may possibly be furnished in com- 
petition with marble. - I bea 

To give some idea of the remarkable facility with which the granite in 
question cleaves, I may state the following facts, which came under my 
observation: A slab twenty feet long and one foot square was split longi- 
tudinally into two, nearly as accurately as if it had been sawed. 
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Again, I observed two slabs—one measuring thirteen feet long, four feet 
six inches broad, and two feet thick; the other eleven feet long, six feet 
broad, and two feet thick—which were split in two, so as to form slabs of 
the same dimensions in length and breadth, but only one foot thick; and — 
so perfect were the faces of cleavage, that they did not deviate one inch 
from a true level surface. 

So confident are the quarrymen of the certainty of splitting this granite 
in any required direction, when even of no greater thickness than nine 
inches or a foot, that they will, for the sake of having weight and sub- 
stance in the block to retain it in its position while under the hammer 
and chisel, first dress the two outside faces, and trust to splitting the slab 
or blocix in two. 

Fully to appreciate the quality of this granite, the quarries themselves 
must be visited; and the huge blocks in mass inspected as they are re- 
moved from their original bed. "There, one may see a perpendicular face 
of nineteen feet presented to view, extending twenty, thirty, and even 
forty or fifty feet, without a seam or flaw, or the slightest variation in 
hue. A mass of forty or fifty tons weight may often be seen severed from 
the parent rock, by the simple but efficient means of small iren wedges. 

On some slabs, by close inspection with the magnifying glass, a few 
minute specks of iron pyrites may be seen; but none were observed vis- 
ible to the naked eye. 

Mr. Green thinks nearly one-third of the freight may be saved by bring- 
ing the rock to its proper dimensions at the quarry. 

This granite does not spaul freely; but, in consequence of the facility 
with which it splits, but little spauling is required. 

From the bottom of the Waterville branch quarry to the summit of the 
outburst is forty feet, by barometrical measurement. 

The Fox rock quarry is thirty-six feet from top to bottom, where now 
excavated. It might be worked some fifteen or twenty feet lower before 
being incommoded by water. Mortar adheres with such force to this 
granite, that, when fairly set, it requires as much force to separate the 
substance of the granite as to detach the mortar from the face. 

On the whole, the inspection of these granite quarries has impressed 
me with the belief that no locality can furnish a superior quality of gran- 
ite, and that it cannot be surpassed for strength and durability by any 
building-material in the world. 

The stonecutters’ bill in granite will, I fear, run up very high, on ac- 
count of its great hardness; but, if the expense be not an objection, I do 
not think that there will be any practical difficulty in rendering in granite 
ornamental work so little elaborate as that of the Norman style. 

An objection to the use of granite for the Smithsonian building deserves 
serious consideration. It is, that in this material the effect of licht and 
shade is In a great measure lost; while every projecting ornament in the 
marble is marked by a distinct shadow. How far this may injure the 
general effect under the plan adopted, the committee will judge. VReanits 
of considerable practical importance may be obtained by an accurate 
chemical analysis, chiefly with reference to the proportion of silica, alu- 
mina, magnesia, and iron, affecting the durability, discoloration and ex- 

ense of working. ‘Time, however, did not permit this investigation 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

DAV1D 

Wasuineton, March 11, 1847. Be ee 
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List of specimens referred to in the foregoing revort. 
No. 1 Robinson and Fell’s quarry. 


: 

+ _ la Robinson and Fell’s lower layer, close to Cold Spring er 

2  Griscom and Borrough’s quairy. PE rs 
4 


2a Griscom and Borrough’s top layer, banded with light gray. 
2ab Griscom and Borrough’s fine sot in nests. y 
| Symington’s quarry, large-crystalled marble. 
, 3a Symington’s quarry, sample of large blocks. 
4 Fell and Robinson’s quarry, blue variety. 
j 5 Mrs. Taylor’s quarry. 
5a Mrs. 'Taylor’s quarry, crumbling layer. 
- 5b Mrs. Taylor’s quarry, (see specimen with dark color on long ex- 
5. posed surface.) 
s 5c Mrs. Taylor’s quarry, banded with gray stripes. 
5d Chisilla Owens’s quarry, fissured. 
; 6 Chisilla Owens’s quarry. 
7 Worthington’s (old) quarry. 
S Baker and Conly’s quarry. 
10 Worthington’s (new) quarry. 
1@w Worthington’s, white variety. 
10b1 Worthington’s, blue variety. 
Z 11 Cooper’s quarry, with veins of mica. 
: 12 Judge Nesbitt’s quarry. 
13 Cockey’s quarry, compact white. 
14 Mica slate, with garnets. 
15 Point of Rocks quarry, Mr. McGlauchren’s. 
16 Chloritic schist, Point of Rocks. 
17 Granite, Waterville branch quarry, near Woodstock. 
17a Granite, Fox rock quarry, near Woodstock. 
18 Granite, Fox rock quarry, near Woodstock. 


Laid on the table. 
On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That Dr. Owen be requested to analyze the specimens of 
white marble, especially Mr. Worthington’s and Mr. Symington’s, and 
report thereon. 

The chairman laid before the committee letters recommending Mr. 
Richard C. Murry as superintendent. 

Laid on the table. 

he chairman laid before the committee a letter from Mr. John C. 
Rives, recommending Mr. Jones, of Washington city, as bricklayer. 

Laid on the table. 

The chairman laid before the committee a letter from Mr. Isaiah Lukins, 
of Philadelphia, relative to a town clock. 

Laid on the table. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


SIXTH MEETING—Marcn 13, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Owen, and Hough. 
On motion of the chairman, it was 
Resolved, That Mr. Peter Gorman be requested to procure from Bull 
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run quarry four perch of light gray freestone, to be delivered on the canal, 
opposite Highth street, and be put up under the supervision of the archi- 
tect—one half in broken rubble masonry, the other in range work—finished 
exactly in the manner in which the said architect recommends ; that the 
above styles, if adopted, should respectively be finished, so as to supply 
a sample wall, to which, if the above material be adopted, reference may 
be had in the contract. 

Mr. Seaton submitted a letter from I. Mudd, offering his services as 
superintendent ; also, aletter from A. B. McFarlan, regarding the specimen 
walls and Seneca freestone ; also, from the same,a draught of the quarries 
in the vicinity of Seneca creek; also, from the mayor of Baltimore, and 
Mr. Long, architect, of that city, recommending Mr. Richard C. Murry 
as superintendent ;* also, from Mr. M. W. Carter, of Fredericksburg, re- 
commending Seneca freestone, and offering his services; also from Mr. 
John T. Bryant, recommending to purchase one of Mr. Lukins’s clocks, 
Philadelphia; which letters, on motion, were 

Laid on the table. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


SEVENTH MEETING—Marca 15, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hough, and Owen. 

Mr. Seaton submitted a letter from Robert Barnard, offering his ser- 
vices as treasurer and accountant. 

Laid on the table. 

The chairman submitted a letter from Governor Francis Thomas, of 
Maryland, asking an additional examination cf the quarry at Point of 
Rocks, heretofore examined by Dr. Owen. 

Laid on the table. 

The chairman submitted from Mr. Samuel Worthington the following 
offer to supply marble for the Smithsonian building: 


BaLtrimore County, March 13, 1847. 

GENTLEMEN : I will agree to furnish the necessary white marble for the 
erection of the above institution—say five thousand perch of rubble stone 
of the size of good building-stone, carefully broken, and placed upon the 
cars at Cockeysville—at the rate of one dollar and eighty-seven cents per 
perch of twenty-five feet; or, at one dollar and twenty cents per ton, as 
weighed by the railroad. 

I will agree also to furnish the dimension-stone in the block, and no 
block to contain less than two cubic feet, at the rate of sixty cents per 
cubic foot, and placed on the cars at the above-mentioned place ; or, by the 
ton, at six dollars per ton as taken from the quarry, if the stone should be 
wrought at the quarry, and the carved work completed there; then, an 
addition of fifty cents per ton will be charged on all stone so worked, to 
be delivered say in the course of three years, or as may be required. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
SAWL WORTHINGTON, 

Messrs. Ropert Date Owen, and others, 

Buiiding Committee Smithsonian Institution. 


* Nore.—March 16, letters and application withdrawn. 
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Mr. Hough, from the sub-committee to whom were referred the specifi- 


cations of the architect, James Renwick, jr.,) for the building for said in- 
Stitution, made the following report: 


To the Building Committee of the Smithsonian Institution : 


GENTLEMEN: I have carefully examined the specifications of the archi- 
tect, James Renwick, jr., esq.,) for the building of said institution, and 
find them elaborately and minutely drawn, both in reference to detail of 
the work and permanence and durability of the structure. Few, if any, 
omissions can be discovered, and but few alterations seem to be required 
for the permanence and durability of the edifice, or for its better security 
against destruction by fire. 

It has been suggested by one of the committee, that the width and 
depth of the foundation trenches, and, as a consequence, the foundation 
walls, might with safety be diminished, the inverted arches and the con- 
crete foundations be entirely dispensed with, and consequently with a 
considerable saving of expense. 

In such a conclusion I cannot, without further information, concur. 

Whether its foundation trenches may or may not be diminished in 
depth, will, in my opinion, depend upon the peculiar formation or strata 
of the earth, which can only be determined by making the necessary 
borings or excavations. 

lf, upon experiment, the strata shall be found to consist of firm indu- 
rated clay or gravel of sufficient depth for permanence, the depth may be 
diminished ; otherwise, not. 

But in no event could I recommend a diminution of width ; nor wen'd 
1 dispense with either the inverted arches or the concrete foundation ; 
deeming both very essential in preventing an unequal settlement and 
cracking of the walls of the edifice. [I consider the concrete much better 
adapted to permanence of foundation than any ordinary structure of rock 
alone, and in no respect more expensive; and, in so ponderous a s.uc- 
ture, all architects and constructors of experience concur in recomrzend- 
ing inverted arches to preserve a uniformity of settling between the cpen- 
ings and solids of the building. I would, however, recommend a reser- 
vation in the contract for the construction of the building, of the right to 
diminish the depth of the foundations, with a pro rata reduction of price 
in case the strata or character of the earth shall be found to admit of it 
in the opinion of the architect. It may be found, also, that the thickness 
of the walls of some of the towers, and perhaps the walls of the buitdinzs 
throughout, may with safety be diminished; and I would recommenu a 
like reservation in the contract to meet this contingency also. __ ; 

The idea of constructing the principal stairs in such an edifice with 
wood, does not, in my estimation, well comport with public opinion, either 
as to permanence, durability, and appearance, or with the character of 
the age in which the edifice is to be erected. aA 

1 recommend, therefore, without hesitation, if the funds will possibly 
admit of it, that the principal stairs of both the north and south central 
entrances to the principal building be constructed of stone, as high, at 
least, as the museum floor. 

I also recommend that the wood tesselated floor of the museum be dis- 
pensed with, and that, instead thereof, there be a single floor of 1;-inch 
yellow pine plank, with the intention of covering it with stone cr cetupo- 
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sition flagging at a future day ; or, what I would deem preferable, dispense 
with the wood floor altogether at first, and raise the deafening above so as 
to cover the floor beams, upon which lay a floor of stone flagging. "This 
it is believed may be done at a small expense over the wood Mosaic, be 
greatly more secure against fire, and require much less expense in clean- 
ing and repairs. : . 

1 would also recommend as a security against fire; in case of the burning 
of the roof, that a rough floor be laid upon the beams above the upper 
ceiling, next to the roof, throughout the building, and covered with a suita- 
ble thickness of lime-water cement ; over which, when dried, a covering of 
common:salt, or a cement of salt and ashes, be evenly spread, carefully 
filling all the cracks or crevices of the cement. 

This is the French method of fire-proofing the upper part of build- 
ings, and has been to some extent adopted in some sections of this coun- 
try with entire success. This would be attended with comparatively little 
expense, and would, it is believed, render the body of the building en- 
tirely secure against destruction by fire in case the roof shoutd be burnt. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

WM. J. HOUGH. 


Wasuineton, March 15, 1847. 


On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 
Resolved, That Mr. Hough be requested to examine into the expedi- 
ency of dispensing with any portion of ornamental stucco in the build- 
ing. 
The chairman submitted from Dr. Owen the following 


Report on the sandstones of the Potomac. 


After completing the report of the white marbles and granite of Balti- 
more county, Maryland, I proceeded, according to instructions, on the 
afternoon of the 11th of March, to inspect the quarries of sandstone in 
the neighborhood of Seneca creek, Montgomery county, Maryland. 

About 21} miles from Washington city, on the line of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio canal, the talcose and chloritic schists of the Great falls of the 
Potomac are succeeded by freestone and marly beds of the new red sand- 
Stone formation. ‘These deposites are of various colors, from a light 
greenish-gray, or dove-color, to a deep red or brown. 

The first quarry visited is situated on Bull run, 23 miles from Wash- 
ington. ‘The excavations have hitherto been carried on from 250 to 300 
yards on the north side of the canal; but the ledges of rock extend down 
to its margin, and can ‘be quarried with nearly as much facility a few 
paces from the canal as where operations are now carried on. 

The dip of the stratification slopes at an angle of 15° or 20° up- 
wards from Bull run. ‘The beds, suitable, both as regards color, durabili- 
ty, and ease with which they can be cut, are fortunately near the surface 
in the ravine of Bull run. By commencing quarrying operations near 
the bed of this stream, and working up the westefn slope, blocks of large 
dimensions can be obtained with comparatively little labor. The beds 
which have been chiefly worked here are layers of a deep red color, (see 
specimen No. 18,) and layers of a purplish-gray, (No. 19,) which, by expo- 
sure, acquire a lighter and more pinky hue. The latter is the rock most 
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suitable for building purposes, its color being agreeable, and, in the opin- 
ion of men of good judgment and taste, appropriate for the Norman style 
of architecture. ‘This rock possesses one property in particular which 
recommends it to the attention of builders. When first removed tiom 
the parent bed, it is comparatively soft, working freely before the chisel 
and hammer, and can even be cut with a knife: by exposure, it gtadually 
indurates, and ultimately acquires a toughness and consistency that not 
only enables it to-resist atmospheric vicissitudes, but even the most severe 
mechanical wear and tear. Abundant-evidence of this is afforded in the 
buildings of the neighborhood, in several of the locks and aqueducts, and 
also in ledges and blocks exposed in the bed of Bullrun. The deep red 
varieties have been chiefly used in these structures. By close inspection 
of slabs exposed now 2( years to atmospheric agencies and severe me- 
chanical friction, the mark of the dressing-chisel is still sharply imprint- 
ed in the surface. On the perpendicular wall of the aqueduct, where the 
water has been oozing through the joints and trickling down its face, 
forming an incrustation of carbonate of lime, one may observe, where 
this calcareous crust has scaled off, the grooves and ridges of the surface 
still nearly as distinct as when the block first came from the hand of the 
stonecutter. 

The angles and edges of the keystones of the arch, placed under these 
most unfavorable circumstances, are sharp and entire. Only one or two 
blocks of this work of 20 years’ standing show signs of decay; but these 
seem to be such as either have not been well selected, or have been 
placed on the edge in the wall. 

Even the tow-path of this aqueduct, over which the horses and mules 
have been travelling for 20 years, is still unimpaired. Even the corners 
around which the heavy lock-gates swing, show no signs of chipping. 
Blocks were pointed out to mein the bed of Bull run, which had been 
rejected by the engineers as being of too soft and perishable a nature, and 
which have been exposed for 20 years to the action of running water and 
alternate thawing and freezing, which exhibit little or no alteration, ex- 
cept that they have become so indurated that they turn the edge of the 
chisel, and are a little dingy on the surface. 

Mr. Peter, on whose property this quarry is situated, has built a fine 
barn of these freestones. He assures me that there are stones in that 
barn 50 years oid, which have been in three buildings. On one corner- 
stone, where the figures “‘ 1824” had been cut in that year by the point of 
a penknife, the rock now is so hard that it would soon turn the edge of 
a well-tempered tool. 

Interstratified with these grit-stones are some argillaceous, marly-look- 
ing beds, (No. 20,) especially prevalent towards the upper outcrop of the 
stratified mass constituting these hills. These layers are, of course, entire- 
ly unfit for any kind of building purposes. ‘The sandstone beds differ 
very much, not only in color, but also in hardness and texture. Some 
are fine-grained, and can be wrought to a sharp arris ; others are coarse- 
grained, and even assume the character of a conglomerate: these latter, of 
course, are entirely unfit for the finer purposes of architecture. Amongst 
a series varying so much, not only in color, but in texture and composi- 
tion, a careful selection becomes a matter of the utmost importance. 

About a quarter of a mile further west, ina bold escarpment of 20 or 
30 feet in heiglit, close to the margin of the canal, is the ‘“ College quar- 
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ry." Here the strata assume a somewhat different character. Above, 
they are of a crumbling, argillaceous, marly nature, producing a retentive 
soil, well adapted for the growth of wheat and corn; beneath these disin- 
teerating beds are red and rather argillaceous freestones of an inferior 
quality, which pass downwards into light greenish-gray beds, varying 
from a foot to two or two and a half feet in thickness. 

At about fifteen feet from the top is the most important bed exposed in 
the quarry, of a greenish-gray hue, usually called the “ dove-colored bed ;”” 
see specimen No. 21. Beneath this, as far as can be ascertained from 
the rubbish strewed over the lower face of the quarry, are brown and 
bluish-purple beds, (No. 22.) of inferior quality. Here, as at Bull run, the 
strata dip to the west at an angle of about 15° or 20°; so that the middle 
Jayers crop out towards the summit of the hill. Near the top the dove- 
colored bed is two feet thick. Sixty feet down the slope of dip it has in- 
creised to four feet; forty-five feet more, it is six feet; and fifty-four feet 
more, it is nine feet thick. At the same rate of increase to the west, be- 
yond where it is exposed to near the level of the canal, it would be twelve 
to thirteen feet. The color of this bed is rather cold, but it.is much ad- 
mired by some persons. It is faintly striped parallel to the stratification, 
(see 2la); it has also some small faint spots, or “pock,” as the stone- 
masons call it, (see 2la@), not quite so hard as the body of the rock. This 
stratum is not near so easily worked as the best beds in Bull run quarry 3. 
indeed it is harder to work than marble. If this dove-colored bed is 
worked extensively, there will be considerable expense incurred in strip- 
ping, since there are fifteen feet of solid strata overlaying it. 

A jew hundred yards west of this is another quarry, equally bold, and 
composed of similar beds, their tints being for the most part gray, green- 
ish gray, and dove-colored. 

Beyond this, along the canal, the ground is flat and wet, and the hills 
recede towards the north, so that to the west of the last described quarry, 
for fifteen or twenty miles, building-material cannot be procured so con- 
venient to navigation. 

Between the College quarry and Bull run there are several localities 
close to the canal, where some rock has been quarried. The beds ex- 
pesed are of warm red tints, similar to the red sandstones in Bull run. 
At these quarries, and in Bull run, the material for the construction of the 
aqueduct and locks in this part of the Ohio and Chesapeake canal were 
obtained. ‘These works have stood the test of time as well, if not better, 
than any of the other structures along the whole line of this improve- 
ment. 

The investigations in the vicinity of Seneca creek prove conclusively 
that the bluffs on the banks of the canals, for about three-quarters of a 
mile, afford abundance of freestone for building purposes, equal and even 
superior to those which are obtained in the quarries of New Jersey, which 
supply the New York market. 

If this freestone should ultimately become the choice of the building 
committee of the Smithsonian institution, a very careful selection will be 
necessary not only as regards the particular color preferred, but that it be 
those softer varieties of pure grit-stone, free from all argillaceous or marly 
admixture, and containing none of those “pock” marks, or small spots 
and cavities, which not only injure its appearance, but detract from its 
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otherwise durable nature. They must also, to insure durability, be in all 
cases laid on the bed as in the natural position in the quarry. 

The singular property which the best quality of these freestones pos- 
sesses, of hardening by exposure, is one of its most valuable characteristics ; 
permitting it to be wrought at less expense than marble, and imparting to 
it a durability which increases with age. It has been a question, whether 
this property is due to iron in its composition, passing from a lower to a 
higher degree of oxidation, or to the presence of a sub-carbonate of lime, 
becoming gradually by exposure a carbonate of lime, and acting as a ce- 
ment to the particles of silex. A minute chemical analysis would no 
doubt throw light on this matter. It might prove that this phenomenon 
depends on some other property not yet suggested. 

This same property of hardening by exposure is possessed in a remark- 
able degree by a building-stone which has been excavated for centuries 
from St. Peter’s mountain, in the vicinity of Maestrich, in Belgium, and 
which is the terminating member of the cretaceous formation of the Me- 
sozoic period. ‘This rock is a calcareous freestone, and is generally sup- 
posed to owe its hardening property to a chemical change which takes 
place in the calcareous cement. The Seneca freestone, however, does 
not effervesce in mass with acid; and this fact militates against the idea of 
its indurating property being due to any peculiar form of carbonate of lime. 

In concluding this report, it may not be out of place briefly to advert 
to two letters which [ addressed from Indiana, under date the 22d and 
25th of October last, to one of your committee, (the Hon. Wm. J. Hough,) 
on the subject of the sandstones of the Potomac, which at that time I 
had not seen. In these letters, (judging from the fact shown from a geo- 
logical map in my possession, that the red sandstone formation which fur- 
nishes highly-prized building-material in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
passes thence to the southward, and crosses the Potomac at Noland’s 
ferry, descending that river on the Maryland side and crossing Monocacy 
and Seneca creeks,) I took the liberty of suggesting the importance of a 
careful examination of these localities, before selection was made of a 
more distant and expensive building-material. Mr. Hough will recollect 
that the second of these letters contains the following paragraph: “It 
seems indeed strange, that, if really good and durable freestones are to be 
had on the canal or river above Washington, these should not already 
have been used for the public edifices there; but sufficient examples are 
to be found of the very best building-material having been overlooked 
through a long series of years, even in the vicinity of populous cities, for 
lack of minute and discriminating examination. My own firm belief is, 
that a durable sandstone, equal or nearly equal to that used in Trinity 
church, can be discovered in sufficient quantities in the vicinity of the 
Potomac or the canal.” , 

It may afford some evidence of the confidence with which geological 
science may be appealed to in search of practical results, that an. actual ex- 
amination of one of the localities above designated has fully confirmed all, 
and more than all I had anticipated concerning the material they furnish. 

I annexa rough sketch of the College and Bull run quarries, showing 
the dip of the strata and the shape of the escarpments along the bank of 
the canal, where the freestone 2 one 

ich is respectfully submitted. 
ee ee DAVID DALE OWEN. 


Wasuineton, March 15, 1847. 
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List of specimens referred to in the foregoing report. 


1S. Red Potomac sandstone, Bull run, near Seneca creek, Montgomery 
county, Maryland. 

19. Grayish-purple or pink variety of sandstone, Bull run, near Seneca 
creek, Montgomery county, Moryland. 

20. Disintegrating argillaceous beds, College quarry, west of Bull run, 
Montgomery county, Maryland. 

21. Dove-colored bed, College quarry, west of Bull run, Montgomery 
county, Maryland. 

2la. Banded variety of 21. 

22. Purple and brown beds, No. 21, College quarry, west of Bull run, 
Montgomery county, Maryland. 


And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 
EIGHTH MEETING—Marcn 16, 1S$47. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hongh, and Owen. 
p) ? oe mat 
The chairman laid beivre the committee the following letter: 


Wasrineton, March 15, 1847. 


The subscriber will furnish all the stone necessary for the cutting for 
the Smithsonian Institution upou the dock at Washington, for the follow- 
ing prices: 

For East Chester marble, such as the Post Cffice Department is built 
of, for the sum of seventy-five cents per cubic foot. 

Mount DPieasant or Sing Sing marble, fiom the Mount Pleasant prison, 
for the sum of fifty-five ceuts per cubic foot. 

JAMES HALL, 
Teestehester County, New York. 
fon. Robert Date Owen. 
Wa. J. Hoven. 
W. W. Season. 


P. S.—I will name Horace Butler and James Foster, both of the city 
of New York, as security for the faithful performance of the above. 
JAMES HALL. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter : 


Bartimore, March 15, 1847. 

We, the undersigned, do hereby agree to deliver to the committee of said 
institution white crystallized marble for rabble work, on the cars at the 
quarry, In pieces weighing from 75 to 3,000 Ibs. each, at $2 20 for 3,000 
Ibs. ; it being considered equal to one perch of stone. 

If the range work should be adopted, we will agree to deliver the stone, 
as per specification of S in bed, at the building in Washington, at 50 
cents per superficial foot. 

We will aiso agree to furnish the dimension-stone, delivered at the 
building in Washington, at 53 cents per eubie foot for stone not exceed- 
ing 1,0U0 Ibs. in weight; from 1,000 to 2,000 lbs., 57 cents; from 2,000 
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ep sil Ibs.,65 cents; and from 3,000 to 4,000 lbs., 72 cents per cubic 
oot. 
We name M.S. and J. 'T. for our security. 
. Respectfully, 
GRISCOM & GORROU 
To the Burnptne Comatrrrer _ creer 
of the Sutihsonian Institution. 


P. S.—We should like to furnish the lime for the building, also, and 
would deliver it at a reasonable price. 
G. & B. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 


Bartirmore, March 15, 1847. 
We will agree to deliver to the committee crystallized marble in blocks, 
for rubble worl:, weighing from 100 to 300 ibs. each, on the car at the quar- 
ry, at $2 for 3,0U0 lbs., this amount to be considered equal toa perch of 
Stone ; and should the range work be adopted, with 8 to 10-inch bed, 
then we will agree to deliver stone at 49 cents per superficial foot at the 
building ; and for dimension-stone, not exceeding 1,000 lbs., 50 cents per 
cubic foot ; and from 1,000 to 2,000 lbs., 53 cents ; 2,000 to 3,000 lbs., 55 
cents; and all other stone, from 3,000 to 5,000 lbs., 60 cents. And we 
would also wish to contract for the lime,and name for our securities C. 
C. A.andJ.S.58. . 
Very respectfully, 
FELL & ROBINSON. 
To the ComMIrrerE 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 


Wasuineton, March 15, 1847. 


I propose to sell to the building committee of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution the right to quarry such stone as they or their agent may select in 
my quarry, at the rate of fifty cents per perch. My quarry is situate im- 
mediately upon the Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad. 

The stoue can be placed upon the cars from the quarry with very little 
labor. ‘Tne distance from Baltimore per railroad is 15 miles. 

E. J. COOPER, 
79 South High Street, Baltimore. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 


Battimore, Afvarch 15, 1847. 
Gentiemen: We propose to furnish from the Fox Rock granite 
and Waterville quarries, in Baltimore county, stone for building the 
Smithsonian Institution, of the same color and quality as that used in the 
rear of the General Post Office, at the following prices : 
The rough rubble stone, delivered at the depot in Washington city, at 
16 cents per foot. 
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The dimension-stone, for fine work, at 46 cents per cubic foot. 
The split ashlar, in place of the rough rubble stone, we will furnish at 
37} cents per foot. ‘ - ; 
The above prices are estimated, provided the price of freight on the rail- 
road is reduced to 2} cents per ton per mile. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
SUMWALS, GREEN, & CO. 
Hon. Rosert Date Owen, 
Wu. J. Hoven, 
W. W. Seaton, 
Committee. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 


Wasuineton City, Murch 15, 1847. 


GENTLEMEN: I propose to deliver what lime may be wanted in the 
erection and finishing of the Smithsonian Institution, in this city, at forty 
cents per bushel. 

The lime shall be burnt from the best alum stone, with wood, and shall 
be warranted of the first quality. 

I will guaranty that two bushels and a peck shall be sufficient for lay- 
ing a thousand brick, provided proper sand is used. 

E. J. COOPER, 
79 South High Street, Baltimore. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter : 


WasuinetTon Ciry, March 15, 1847. 


The undersigned proposes to furnish the white pine and yellow pine 
necessary for the Smithsonian Institution at the following prices: 


200,000 b. m. white pine timber, at $23. 

75,000 § b. m. yellow pine narrow boards, in the rough, at $26 50. 
75,000 § b. m. ditto, dressed, tongued and grooved, at $37. 

25,000 b. m. white pine plank, at $30. 

Common cullings, at $14. : 


_The above to be delivered here free of charge, and in such quanti- 
ties as may be ordered, from time to time. 


JOHN PURDY. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter : 


Marcu 7, 1847. 


Sir: Ihave seen, from the proposals for the construction of the insti- 
tution, that stone from the upper Potomac may be used in the building. 
I will take leave to inform you that I have quarries of the red sandstone 
within a short distance of boat navigation, from which were constructed 
the aqueduct and locks at and below the mouth of Seneca. The quarry 
will either be sold, cr otherwise, as may best suit the views of the par- 
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ties. I shall be pleased to have a call before engagements be entered into 
for the purpose of inspection, ‘ ; 
Respectfully, 
CHARLES VINSON, 
Nea ills. 
To the Contractor sige 
on the Smithsonian Institution. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 


Wasuineton, March 15, 1847. 


GentLemMeN: I will furnish bricks, lime, cement, and sand, and lay 
the same, for fourteen dollars and seventy-five cents per thousand. The 
materials shall be of the best quality, and the workmanship done in the 
best manner; and will give for securities for the peformance of the same, 
John C. Rives and Wm. H. Gunnell, esquires. 

Yours, &c., 
ZEPHANIAH JONES. 

To the Buitpine ComMITTEE 

of the Smithsonian Institution. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 


Wasuineton Crry, March 15, 1847. 


I hereby propose to furnish the material and lay one million bricks, ac- 
cording to plan and specification, for the sum of eleven thousand five 
hundred dollars. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
Je AY 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 


Wasuineton, March 15, 1847. 


GenTLeMEN: The undersigned proposes to furnish and lay all the 
bricks that may be required about the Smithsonian Institution, to wit: 

In the walls, per thousand, measured, nine dollars and sixty-two and'a 
half cents. 

Or, per cubic foot, fourteen and the fourth of a cent. 

All the bricks to be hard; lime of the best Potomac stone; sand clean 
and sharp. ; 

If these amounts satisfy the honorable committee and the architect, 
then itis time, I hope, (in my opinion,) to furnish a security, or retain a 
per centage on acertain amount of money, for the faithful compliance 
with this bid. 

Yours, with respect, 
THOMAS LEWIS. 
To the Buitp1ne ComMITTEE ee 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 
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Wasnineton, March 15,1547. 
I propose to furnish one million of the best hard brick, for the Sinith- 
sonian Institution, at forr dollars and ninety-three cents per thousand. : 
I propose to furnish the best hard brick for 175,U0U0 cubic feet o: 
backing, at four dollars and niuety-three cents per thousand. 
He KINGMAN. 
Hon. R. D. Owen, 
W. J. Hoven, 
W. W. Seaton, aT 
Building Committee of the Smithsonian Lnstitution. 


I offer Messrs. Tyson and Brickley as my securities for the perform- 
ance of the contract. 


E. kk. 
The chairman laid before the committee the following letter : 


Proposals to deliver to the building committee of the Smithsonian Lnstitu- 
tion, at the site of their building in sVashinglon, white marble wihe rub- 
ble, and in the range and cube form. 


For every perch of 3,100 lbs., in such shape as will facilitate the 
preparation by the mason, and in sizes of 70 to 300 Ibs., $4 60. 

For range work, with split faces, bedded to make a joint not over half 
an inch, and roughly pitched off to a line in courses of 10 to 18 inches, 
per superficial foot, measured face only, 47 cents. 

For marble in the cube form, quarried as near the size wanted as 
practicable, per cubic foot, (large crystal,) 50 cents. 

Mediui crystal from my quarry, 62§ cents. 

Fine crystal from my Owens quarry, in small blocks for foliage work, 
70 cents. 

My bondsmen are John W. Brown and Wm. Baily, esquires, of Balti- 
more. 

THOS. SYMINGTON. 
Wasuineton Crry, March 15, 1817. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter : 


Proposals by George Crest,of New Cumberland, Pennsylvania, by his 
avent, Thomas Symington, of Baltimore, to deliver in Washington. 
cily, for the building ef the S:nithsonian Institution, white pine sawed 
timber, viz: 


For all white pine sawed timber, to diminution size, out of good sound 
logs, delivered in Washington eity, on the landing, per 1,000 feet (board 
measure) S18. 

[Nove.—In case the freight from: Havre-de-Grace is less than three dol- 
lars ver M.,a corresponding reduction will be made. In all cases the 
building commnittee are required to pay the captains the freight from Havre- 
de-Grace to Washington city. ‘Phe said freight will be as part pxyment 
for the lumber. | 3 

Mr. Crist is proprietor of one of the largest saw-mills on the Susque- 
hanna river. He is a responsible man, and has directed me to say that he 
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ill give the necessary bonds, either from his own neighborhood or from 
altiniore. . ayey"] 
‘Hic further states, that he would like to deliver the whole quantity 
during the ensuiug season. If desirable, a sample of his lumber can be 
seen at the U. S. arsenal, Greenleaf’s point, delivered there some two cr 
three years ago. 


w 
Lb 


THOS. SYMINGTON. 
Barrimore, Afarch 15, 1847. 


The chairman laid before the committee the follo-ving letter : 


Proposals to deliver to the building committee of the Smithsonian Institi- 
tion, at the site of their buiiding tn Washington city, white marble 
ashlar. 


For ashlar with horizontal pointed face, as sample No. 3, in the base- 
mentof the City Hall, 6 inches bed, per superficial foot, measured face 
only, 49 cents. 

For ditto, averaging eight inches bed, 63 cents. 

For ditto, machine-dressed face, as sample No. 4, averaging 6 inches 
bed, 49 cents. 

For ditto, averaging S inches bed, 63 cents. 

For split ashlar, in range courses of 10 to 18 inches, from my Owens 
quarry, from whence sample No. 4 was procured, bedded, so as to make 
a joint not over half an inch, average 6 inches bed per superficial foot, 
measured face only, 40 cents; and to have a draught cut all round the edges 
on the face. 

For ditto, as above, averaging 8 inches bed, per superficial foot, face 
only, 49 cents. 

I name the following gentlemen as my bondsmen, viz: John W 
Brown and William Baily, esqs., of Baltimore. 

THOS. SYMINGTON. 

Wassarneton Crry, March 15, 1847. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 


Proposals for cutting marble for the buildings of the Smithsonian Insiitu- 
dion. tiie marbie to be that which is procured from the large or mediun: 
rystal quarries near Baltimore. 


FOR CUTTING. 


Steps, if square, worked fine, square droved or rubbed, per superficia’ 
foot, 35 cents. 

It worked with the tooth chisel, (as sample No. 2, deposited in the 
sample room,) per superficial foot, 25 cents. 

Measure length by girth ; if the ends show, add thickness to length. 

Water-table, splayed, without members, fine cut or rubbed, per super- 
ficial foot, 40 cents. 

If tooth-chiselled, 30 cents, 

If moulded, add ten cents per superficial foot lineal for each member ; 
measure length by girth from wall to wall. 
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Plain ashlar, fine cut or rubbed, per superficial foot, 35 cents. 
Tocth chiseled, 25 cents. 
Measure face only. 


Plinth: and base course of all the door and window jambs and mullions: 


Fine cut and rubbed, per superficial foot, $1 50. 

Tooth-chiselled, $1 10. : 

Measure the height of course for the length ; and for the girth, girt from 
where the course joins the ashlar in front, around the bases, to where the 
fine work ceases. 

(Nore.—If any foliage is to be cut upon any of the bases, an extra 
price will be charged for the foliage ; to be determined by the architect. 
The general rule to be observed, in all such cases, will be to allow the con- 
tractor a fair per centage over the operator’s charge for the said work.] 


Doors and window jambs, arches and mullions: 

If plain splayed, fine cut, and rubbed, per superficial foot, 40 cents. 

Tooth-chiselled, 30 cents. 

Measured length, by girth from ashlar in front, to casing; for the circle 
or arch, add one half measure. 

If moulded with one or more rebats and columns, fine cut, or rubbed, 
per superficial foot, $1 10. 

Tooth-chiselled, per superficial foot, 80 cents. 

Measure the height of each course for the length; and for the girth, 
girt from the ashlar in front around the mouldings to the casing in the 
rear : add for the arch a half measure. 

[Nore.—If any of the members are to receive a cable cord, zig-zag, or 
other device, which must be worked upon the member after it shall have 
been finished, for the price per lineal foot of such device apply rule No. 1.] 


Foliage caps: 

For engaged columns of 5 inches diameter and under, finely cut, and 
rubbed, each $4. 

Rough cut, each $2. 


[Nore.—The course on which they are cut will be measured, and 
charged as a portion of the door or window jamb.] 


Foliage caps, moderately plain : 

For disengaged columus of 5-inch diameter and under, finely cut, and 
rubbed, each SLO. 

Roughly cut, $6. 


For disengaged columns of 12-inch and under, finely cut, and rubbed, 
each $35. 


Roughly cut, each $20. 


Circular label mouldings over doors and windows: 
If not over 12 inches girth, finely cut, per lineal foot, $1 10 
‘Tooth-chiselled, 80 cents. ty as spab ae 
[Norr.—The stones on 


which it is cut are measured and char 
according to their class. ] ei 
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Foliage drops, brackets, or modellions’ buttresses, (apply rule No. 1:) 
If finely cut, or rubbed, per superficial foot, 40 cents. . 
Tooth-chiselled, 30 cents. 

Measured as ashlar. 
Buttress caps, plain splayed, finely cut, per lineal foot, 40 cents. 
‘Tooth-chiselled, 30 cents. 
Moulded, per foot lineal, finely cut, etc , SO cents. 
‘Tooth-chiselled, 65 cents. 
Measured along the eave. 
[Nore.—The course on which the cap is cut is measured and charged 
according to its class. ] 


Corbel courses: 

(Such as the one that extends around three sides of the north front 
porch, which is 3} feet high. The upper course as plain ashlar; the lower 
course, measure face and bed, and priced as ashlar.) 

For sinking the arches, each finely cut, $3 50. 

‘Yooth-chiselled, $2 50. 

For sinking arches of less size, in proportion. 


Label mould, with octagon front, over corbel courses : 


Per superficial foot, finely cut, or rubbed, 45 cents. 
‘Tooth-chiselled, 35 cents. 
Measure length by girth of what shows. 


Hook label, or similar moulded courses: 


Per superficial foot, finely cut, $1 10. 
Tooth chiselled, 80 cents. 
Measured length by girth of what shows. 


Battlements over front porch, and all similar work : 
Per superficial foot, finely cut, 35 cents. 
Tooth-chiselled, 25 cents. 

Measure as ashlar. 


Battlements, cap or coping, if plain or splayed : 
Same as plain octagon label course. 
If moulded, according to its class. 


Window sills: 
Splayed, per superficial foot, finely cut, and rubbed, 45 cents. 


Tooth-chiselled, 35 cents. 
[Nors.—If part of the plinths of the window jambs or mullions are 


worked upon the splay, or if a check is sunk in the splay, to receive the 
sill, for the plinth or check apply rule No. 1.] 


Circular windows : 


The arch jamb, the same as their class. For the mullions, caps, and 
plinth, the same as their class; for the centre piece and tracery, apply 


rule No. l. 
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Interlaced arches, the columns, caps, &c. : ° 


For the interlaced arching, apply rule No. 1. 
For the columns, caps, and bases, measure and charge as their class. 


: 


Cornice or coping: 
Octagonal face, finely cut, and rubbed, per superficial foot, 40 cents. 
Nooth-chiselled, 30 cents. 

If moulded, according to its class. 
Measure top bed-and girth of face. 


Finials: apply rule No. 1. 


Corbel course, or central front tower, and all such : 


Each course according to its class. 
For the band or paneiled course, apply rule No. 1. 


Sill course of semicircle and fillet, and 5 sides of octagon : 
S. 


Finely cut, and rubbed, per superficial foot, S0 cent 
Yooth-chiselled, 7U cents. 
Measure length by girth of what shows. 


Panelled arcade: apply rule No. J. 


Pinnacles on principal tower: 


Finely cut, and rubbed, each $240 68. 
Tooth-chiselled, each S208. 


ie : é 
Flagging : 


Square marble tile, 2} inches thick, and 12 to 24 inches square, of two 
colors, delivered at the building ready for laying, per superticial foot, 33 
cents. 


Marble tile: 


1/- inch thick, and 4 to 6 inches of two or more colors, per superficial 
foot, delivered ready for laying, 50 cents. 

I} inch thick, and Ll to 12 inches square, delivered and ready for 
laying, per superficial foot, 35 cents. 

The aforegoing list of articles and prices will embrace all the kinds of 
cut marble work about the building. I will comply with the printed 
specifications, (subject to the foregoing rule,) and ail requirements stated 
in the advertisements for proposals. I 


AY! F lemme . p Ow "yy } i 
oak bondsmen are John W. Brown and William Baily, esqs., of Balti- 


Dowels and clamp holes: 


For every §-inch hole, sunk 3 inches, 2 cents. 


For every 1-inch hole, sunk 3 inches, 3 cents. 
If sunk more, in proportion. 


T 28 ¥: r 
Battimore, March 13, 1847. noe MINGTON, 
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‘The chairman laid before the committee the following leiter: 


Bartimonr, March 15, 1847. 


GENTLEMEN: We propose to cut and dress all the fine work mouldings, 
&c., for the Smithsonian Institution, at ($3) three dollars per enbie foot. 
We will also build all the stone-masonry at $2 per perch, mason measure- 


ment, except the concrete under the foundations, which is not embraced 


z- 


d in this proposal. 

f Respectfully submitted. 

‘ SUMWALS, GREEN & OO 
: Hon. Rosr. Dare Owen, 

4 Wm. J. Hoven, 

4 W. W. Seaton, 


eB 
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Commvittee. 
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The chairman laid before the committec the following letter: 


Ve 


Wasutneton, March 15, 1847. 

GENTLEMEN: I propose to build and construct the items of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, herein contained, in a workmanlike manner, agreeably 
20 the plans and specifications of the architect, for the following agcregate 
i sum, viz: Digging foundations, concrete, rough stone in foundation be- 
2 tow the superstructure, setting the rubble-facing, and cut-stone work of 
all parts of the building, and back filling the same; sess-pools and flag- 
ging for the foundations of partition walls—furnishing all the materiais, 
except the rubble-facing and cut-stone—for the sum of thirty-six thousand 

two hundred and fifty dollars. 


Notre.—The material for scaffolding, the brick and brick work, and the 
north room flagging, are not included in the above. If f furnish the iron 
cramps, dowels, and anchors, the price will be six cents per pound. In 
case range work is adopted instead of the rubble-facing, one thousand dol- 
lars will be deducted from the above. 

I refer you to the following gentlemen: Charles B. Fisk, esq., chief en- 
gineer on the Chesapeake aud Ohio canal; A. B. McFarlan, esq., Robert 
Brown, and Andrew Small, esq., of Washington city. I name for my 
bondsmen Mr. John Higham, of Baltimore, and Andrew Smati, esq., of 
Washington city. 

JAMES MACPHERSON. 

To the Burtprnc ComMItTEE 

of the Smithsonian institution. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 


Wasuineron, March 15, 1847. 
Geytiemen: I do hereby agree to furnish all the materials and por 
form the brick work of the building, according to the plan and specilica- 
tion agreed upon by the Regents of the said institution, for the stim ot 
twenty thousand three hundred and fifty dollars, ($20,350. ) - 
Or, I will furnish and lay one million of hard bricks for the sum of Sf 


ieen thousand dollars, (15,0UU.) 
4 
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Or, I will furnish all materials. provided all the outer walls are backed 
up with brick in the place of rubble-stone, for the sum of thirteen dollars. 


and forty cents per thousand 13 40. 
a S = GEORGE H. PLANT. 


To the Buitptva ComMMITTEE 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


P. S—If my bid be accepted, I am prepared to give the security re- 
quired. Go HYP. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 


Freperick County, March 15, 1847. 


The undersigned regrets very much that he did not see, until very re- 
cently, your proposals for bids to furnish materials for the building of the 
Smithsonian Institution, because he has not now time to ascertain whether 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company will consent to reduce the toll 
for transportation of marble on this canal. 

Assuming that the tolls will not be reduced, he offers to furnish 110,000 
feet of beautiful white marble, for rubble-facing, one foot thick, at 60 cents 
per foot; and 20,000 cubic feet dimension-stone, of white marble, for cut- 
ting, at 90 cents per foot. And will give as securities for the faithful ex- 
ecution of such a contract, Sebastian Ramsburg, John C. Osborn, John 
Hagan, and Joshua Dill, all of whom hold valuable real estate in, and are 
citizens and residents of, this county. 

The undersigned is not certain whether it is expected that those who 
propose to furnish the materials for building above mentioned must also 
submit proposals for the construction of the institution, and has therefore 
submitted proposals for materials only. If it is the intention of the com- 
mittee to have the materials furnished and this building constructed un- 
der one and the same contract, he will undertake, if time be afforded for 
this purpose, to form a company that will submit a proposition of that 
character, at an early day, and on terms that must be esteemed desirable. 
This is said confidently, from his knowledge of the superior quality of the 
marble he proposes to furnish, and from the facility with which it can be 
delivered at Washington. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
PHILIP McGAUGHEN, 
Point of Rocks. 
Hon. R. D. Owen, 
W. J. Hoven, 
W. W. Seaton, 
Committee, Smithsonian Institution. 


All of which letters were laid on the table. 

The committee then, in the presence of the architect, James Renwick, 
jr-, and of the superintendent, Robert Mills, proceeded to open the bids, 
and found them as by the following table: 
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As each of the foregoing bids was opened, it was labelled “ Opened 
March 16, 1847,” each of the building committee adding his initials. 

As soon as all the bids were opened and their amounts compared, 
a letter was prepared and addressed to six of the bidders, to wit: 
~ 1. Messrs. James Dixon & Co. 
2. Butler, Adams, and Cameron. 
3. T. M. Niven. 
4 
5 


— 


. Gilbert Cameron. 
. EF. Gerard. 
6. B. B. Curran. 
The letter is as follows : 


Orrice SMITHSONIAN INsTITUTION, 
March 16, 1847. 
Sir: Please to inform the building committee whether your proposals 
include furniture, as per specifications, or not; also, please state what are 
your separate estimates on mason work, carpenter’s work, and stone- 
cutting. 
Your answer by this evening at six o’clock will oblige, sir, your obe- 
dient servant, 
ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
Chairman Building Committee. 


The letters were placed in the hands of the messenger at } past one 
o’clock. 


And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 
NINTH MEETING—Marcs 17, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hough, and Owen. 


The chairman laid before the committee the following replies to the 
letter adilressed yesterday to sundry bidders: 


Wasuineton, March 17, 1847. 
Sir: In answer to your letter of this day, and in compliance therewith, 
I have the honor to state that my bid for the carpentry work included the 
furniture, in accordance with specification, as also my general bid. 


My separate estimates, constituting the bid for the whole building, 
were— 


Mason work - - - - $80,000 
Stone-cutting - - : - 94,800 
Carpentry work - - - - 65,200 


I would beg leave here to explain that my bid for the whole job did not 
contemplate the erection of the building of Seneca stone, but of white 
marble or granite; I should deduct $35,000 from the amount if the 
building committee decide upon using that kind of stone,* instead of the 
more beautiful, costly, and durable marble or granite. 

Respectfully, yours, &c., 


B. B. CURRAN. 


Hon. Rovrerr Date Owen, 
Chairman of Building Committee. 


*This bid is for Seneca rubble—R. D. 0. 


-" 
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GENTLEMEN : In reply to your letter of this morning, I beg leave to 
answer that I did not include the furniture in my estimate; and the sep- 
arate estimates from which I made up my proposition were as follows: 


SENECA. 

Rubble. Cut. 
Cutting and stone - $70,000 Cutting and stone - $70,000 
Stone for face - - 5,000 Stone for face - - 16,000 
Mason - - - 60,000 Mason - - - 58,500 
Fire-proofing - - 12,000 Fire-proofing § - - 10,000 
Carpenters - - 67,000 Carpenters - - 65,000 
214,000 219,500 

MARBLE. 
Cutting and stone - $75,000 Cutting and stone - $75,000 
Stone for face work - 12,000 Ashlar - - - 20,000 
Mason - - - 61,000 Mason - - - 58,500 
Fire-proofing - - 10,000 Fire-proofing = - - 10,000 
Carpenter - - 67,000 Carpenter - - 67,000 
225,000 _ 230500 
F. GERARD. 


Wasuineton Crry, March 16, 1847. 


In answering your letter that I received this morning, I beg leave to 
say, that in my estimate to build your job F did not make any offer for 
furniture, as I always thought it not included in the building proposal. 


Separate bills of Seneca stone. 


Mason work - - - - $79.000, with rubble. 
Carpenter work - - . - 60,100, do. 
Stone-cutting - 61,000, do. 


If you put in ashlar, you would add to the above bill $3,000—making 
$203,000. 
Iam, sir, very respectfully, &c., 
GILBERT CAMERON. 


Hon. R. D. Owen. 
Wasutineton, March 16, 1847. 
Sir: In answering yours of to-day, I have to inform you that my ma- 


son’s bill is - - E = - $50,000 
Carpenter’s bill - - - - - 66,000 
80,000 


Cut stone - - Ss - - - 


196,000 (rubble.) 
6,750 


—_—— 


If cut in range work, add 


202,750 
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If in marble (ashlar) from Symington’s quarry, $228,500. 
If in marble from Symington’s quarry, (rubble,) $224,000. 
JAMES DIXON & CO. 


Hon. Ropertr Date OweEn. 


N. B.—Furmniture included in both instances. in 


Wasuineton, March 16, 1847. 


GENTLEMEN: After examining Mr. Adams’s papers, I have been able to 
discover the mistake in the bill that we hurriedly put in last night, and 
must express my thanks for your kindness in enabling me to correct it. 
The following I think is correct: 


East Chester marble—furnishing and cutting marble - - $79,000 
Mason work with rubble - . - - - 82,000 
Carpenters, furnishing all - - - - - 62,000 
223,000 

Add ashlar to this . - - - - - 25,000 
248,000 

Reductions on account of ashlar - - - - 17,000 
231,000 

Mount Pleasant marble, ashlar . - - - $101,725 
Mason’s bill - - - - - - - 82,000 
Carpenter - - - . - - - 62,000 
245,725 

Deduct - : - . . - 12,000 

*213,725 


Thope you will excuse me for delaying you so long in waiting an an- 
swer. 


GILBERT CAMERON, for BUTLER & CO. 
To the Burtp1ine CommirrEer 


of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Marcu 16, 1847. 


GenTLEMEN : In answer to your circular, I would state that my esti- 
mates did not include furniture. 


My estimates in detail were as follows : 


Seneca rubble estimates. 


For stone-cutting and dimension stone - - - $71,000 
Stone for face work - - - - - - 7,500 
Mason’s bill - : : a é d - 61,000 


* Apparent error in addition, inasmuch as $245,725 — $12,000 = $233,725. 
R. D. O. 


so 


1, 
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Fire-proofing - - . a 3 = : 
Carpenter’s bill - - - - - - 757800 
220,000 


For marble rubble face. 


For stone-cutting and dimension-stone - - ~ 
Marble rubble - : : : : z > tooo 
Mason - - - - - - - - 61,000 
Fire-proof - - . . - - - 12,000 
Carpenter - - - - - - - 65,000 
_ 227,000 

For marble with ashlar face. 

Stone-cutting anddimension - . . - - $75,000 
Ashlar for face - . . - - - - 20,500 
Mason - - : - - - - - 57,500 
F ire-proof - - : - - - - 12,000 
Carpenter - - - - - - - 65,500 
230,500 


Yours, with esteem, 
T. M. NIVEN. 
To the Burtpinc ComMITTEE 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


After carefully examining the bids in detail, the messenger was re- 
quested to ask Mr. Niven into the committee room; and on being asked 
whether he was willing to make a contract at his estimate for stone-cut- 
ting alone, he (Mr. Niven) replied in the affirmative. 'The messenger was 
then requested to call Mr. Dixon; and on being asked whether he was 
willing to make a contract for the work exclusive of stone-cutting, he (Mr. 
Dixon) asked until to-morrow morning to give an answer. 

He was requested to see Mr. Niven on the subject, so as to ascertain 
whether a contract could be made with them jointly, based on Mr. Niven’s 
bid for stone-cutting, and James Dixon & Co.’s bid for mason and car- 
penter’s work. 

After conference in regard to the special provisions of the contract, the 
architect was requested to draw up a blank contract, and submit the same 
to the committee at their meeting to-morrow. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


TENTH MEETING—Manrcu 18, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hough, and Owen. 
On motion of the chairman, it was 
Resolved, That the specifications be altered so as to require that both 
the principal stairways, as high as the museum floor, be of stone, with 
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iron balusters, bronzed; and that a floor above the ceiling of the second 
story, fire-proofed, according to the plan proposed in the report made on the 
15th instant by Mr. Hough, be added; and that the tesselated floor of the 
museum be dispensed with; and that Mr. Hough be a sub-committee to 
consult with the architect as to what minor alterations in the specifications 
cai be made, so as, with the reduction effected by dispensing with the 
said tesselated floor of the museum, to meet the additional cost of said stair- 
ways and said fire-proof floor, without increasing the aggregate expense of 
the entire building. 

Mr. Dixon, of the firm cf James Dixon & Co., appeared, and informed 
the committee that he was not willing to take the mason’s and earpenter’s 
work separate from the stone-cutter’s, as yesterday proposed to him. He 
also informed the committee that he had made an error in the addition of 
his bid for Seneca ashlar of $2,500, so that the committee must consider 
that bid as amounting in the total to $205,250, at which amount he stood 
ready to contract. 

It appearing that the bids of James Dixon & Co. for the building were 
the lowest, to wit: 


In Seneca ashlar - . : - - - $205,250 
And in marble ashlar - - - - - - 228,500 


And it further appearing to the committee that the ashlar finish of 
Seneca stone is more durable than the rubble finish: 

The committee informed Mr. Dixon that his bid to complete the build- 
ing in the Seneca freestone, ashlar finish, for the sum of two hundred and 
tive thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, was accepted. 

On motion of the chairman, it was 

Resolved, That Mr. Hough and the architect be a sub-committee to 
prepare a blank contract, submit the same to James Dixon & Co., and 
atter obtaining their assent to the same, present it to this committee for ap- 
proval. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


ELEVENTH MEBRTING—Marcw 18, 1847, (5 o’clock, p.m.) 


Fresent, Messrs. Owen and Hough. 
On motion of Mr. Hough, it was 
Resolved, ‘hat Mr. Owen address a letter to Mr. John P. C. Peter, ac- 
cepting the offer of quarry-right made to the committee, in letter of Mr. 
Peter to Mr. Seaton dated 9th December last, and place the said letter in 
the hands of Mr. Dixon, to be forwarded to Mr. Peter. 
And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


TWELFTH MEETING—Marcw 19, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hough, and Owen. 
_ Phe chairman submitted to the committee a copy of the letter which, 
in accordance with a resolution passed yesterday, he addressed to Mr. John 
> © Peter ay . : i 
P. C, Peter, owner of the Bull ran quarry, in Montgomery county, Mary- 


ioe eat which he had last evening caused to be delivered to Mr. Dixon, 
as follows: 
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Wasuincton, March 18, 1847. 


Sm: I am requested by the building committee of the Smithsonian 
Institution to inform you, that they have to-day decided upon the material 
for their building; that their choice is Seneca freestone from some one of 
your quarries, if sufficient suitable stone can be found in them—probably 
from that of Bull run; and that they accept your offer made to them in 
your letter of the 9th December last, addressed to Mr. Seaton, namely, to 
pay you twenty-five cents per perch for all stone intended for cut work, 
and twelve and a half cents for all calculated for hammered work. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
Chairman Building Conunittee. 
Joun P. C. Peter, Esq. 


On motion of Mr. Owen, it was 
Resolved, 'That the resolution heretofore adopted, instructing Mr. Peter 
Gorman to obtain four perches of freestone from Seneca creek, be, and the 
same is hereby rescinded. 
On motion of Mr. Owen, it was 
Resolved, That the resolution heretofore adopted, instructing Dr. Owen 
to make chemical analyses of the Maryland marbles, and particularly of 
those from Mr. Worthington’s and Mr. Symington’s quarries, be, and the 
same is hereby rescinded. 
On motion of Mr. Hough, it was ' 
Resolved, 'That Mr. Owen be requested to write to Mr. McLane, president 
of the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, and to Mr. Howard, president of the 
Baltimore and Susquehanna railroad, and to inform them that although, fer 
the sake of economy, the freestone of the upper Potomac has been se- 
lected as a building-material, the committee desire to express their sense 
of the prompt liberality with which the boards of these railroad companies 
had adopted the suggestion of the building committee in regard to reduc- 
tion of the rates of transportation in favor of the institution, in case marble 
was selected. 
And, on motion, the committee adjourned to meet at eight o’clock this 
evening. 


THIRTEENTH MEETING—Marcu 19, 1847, (8 o’clock, p. m.) 


Present, Messrs. Seaton. Hough, and Owen. 

The contractors, Messrs. Dixon and Cameron, appeared; and the con- 
tract for the buildings of the institution, which had been prepared by the 
architect and revised by the committec, having been read to them, they 
expressed their assent to all its provisions, and declared themselves ready 
to execute the same. pipe. 

Thereupon the Secretary of the institution, being present, represented 
to the committee, that one of the Regents, now in the city, to wit: E rofes- 
sor A. D. Bache, requested to be allowed to examine the provisions of the 
contract before it was finally executed; but that Mr. Bache was at present 

ill to read or examine it. | 
eTipot this suggestion, the cHDKjttee asked the contractors whether they 
were willing now to sign, le’ “we the signatures of the committee to be 
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added to-morrow, after Professor Bache should have had an opportunity 
to examine the contract. 

And the contractors, assenting, signed the contract. 

On motion of the chairman, it was 

Resolved, That the architect and Dr. Owen proceed to-morrow to 
Seneca creek, for the purpose of examining the quarries in its vicinity, 
with the view of selecting the one from which it is expedient to derive 
the material with which to face the building; and that they present to 
this committee specimens of the exact tint and quality of freestone they 
may concur in recommending. : 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


FOURTEENTH MEETING—Manrcx 20, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hough, and Owen. 

The chairman stated to the committee that he had a conversation with 
Professor Bache and the Secretary of the institution, and, availing him- 
self of suggestions made by them, had prepared an addendum to the con- 
tract; which he submitted as follows: 

“It is further understood and agreed by and between the parties to the 
above agreement, that if the Board of Regents should determine to make 
important alterations in the plan of building, or in the time of its execu- 
tion, then, and in that case, the said party of the first part shall receive 
pro rata, according to the prices agreed in the foregoing contract, for 
work executed, and reasonable damages, if the nature of the case justly 
demands it. And in case of dispute or controversy in regard to the 
amount, then the party of the second part may select either the architect 
of the institution, or any other architect or architects, to arbitrate in the 
case, and his or their decision shall be final and conclusive in the 
premises.” 

And, on motion, it was adopted and signed by the committee, with the 
understanding that it be submitted to the contractors for their signature. 
Thereupon the committee proceeded to the site belonging to the institu- 
tion, and carefully examined the same, with reference to the exact posi- 
tion in which to place the building; but came to no final decision thereon. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


FIFTEENTH MEETING—Marcx 20, 1847, (5 o’clock.) 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Hough, and Owen. 
Mr. Dixon appeared and signed the “addendum.” And the committee 


Agia their signatures to the contract, thus completing the same, as 
ollows : 


Contract. 


This agreement, made and concluded this nineteenth day of March, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, be- 
tween James Dixon and Gilbert Cameron, party of the first part, and the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian In®¢tution, by Robert Dale Owen, 
William W. Seaton, and William J. Ho a committee of three of their 
number duly appointed for the purpose, d for and in behalf of the 
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said institution, and in accordance with the provision of the fifth section 
of the act of Congress establishing said institution, of the second part, 
witnesseth: That the said party of the first part, tor their heirs, executors, 
administrators, and assigns, hereby covenant and agree to and with 
the said party of the second part, that for and in consideration of the sum 
of two hundred and five thousand two hundred and fifty dollars, to be 
paid to them by the said party of the second part, in the manner and at 
the times hereinafter specified, they will furnish all the materials of every 
description and perform all the work necessary to construct and com- 
pletely finish, in the most full, substantial, and workmanlike manner, the 
whole of the carpenter work, stone-cutting, and mason work, and work 
connected therewith, for the building of the Smithsonian Institution, in 
each and all of its parts, including all of its appurtenances, said build- 
ing being situated on the site for the building of said institution, in 
the city of Washington, and in a position designated by the said parties 
of the second part. And the said party of the first part hereby further 
covenant and agree, that the construction of the said building and its ap- 
purtenances shall be in every respect in accordance with the plans, speci- 
fications, and directions of James Renwick, junior, the architect of the 
said institution, all of which shall be considered as part of this contract ; 
which said specifications are hereunto annexed. And the said parties of 
the first part hereby further covenant and agree that they will furnish ma- 
terials of the best description, and that the work shall be performed in the 
most workmanlike and substantial manner. 

And it is hereby agreed by the parties to this contract, that the work, 
during its progress, shall be subject to the inspection and decision of the 
said architect, who shall have, and is hereby granted, power to condemn 
and reject all materials and work which shall not, in his opinion, be in 
accordance with this contract; and the said parties of the first part hereby 
agree that they will take down all work and remove from the ground all 
materials which may be condemned by the said architect, at their own 
cost and expense, on pain of forfeiture of this contract, as hereinafter 
specified. 

And it is hereby agreed by the parties to this contract, that the execu- 
tion and completion of the building herein contracted for shall occupy a 
period of five years from the nineteenth day of March, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven, and in such propor- 
tions thereof, in and during each year thereof, as the said party of the sec- 
ond part shall direct; and such work to be done at such times and sea- 
sons, and in such order, as the said architect shall direct; it being ex- 
pressly understood that an amount of not more than forty-one thousand 
dollars shall be expended annually during the first four years of this 
agreement. : 

And it is hereby mutually agreed by the parties to this contract, that 
the parts composing the said building shall be erected in the following 
times and order, viz: the wings and connecting ranges within two 
years, and the remainder of the building within five years, from the first 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and forty-seven. 

And it is hereby further agreed by the said party of the first part, that 
they will perform all work embraced in this contract as above specified, 
agreed, and understood. 

And it is hereby mutually agreed, covenanted, and understood by the 
parties to this contract, that, in order to prevent all disputes, the said above- 
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mentioned architect shall decide every question, controversy, or claim, 
which may or can arise during the execution of this contract from altera- 
tions in plan or in any other manner, and that his estimate and decision 
thereon-shall be final and conclusive between the parties, who hereby 
mutually bind themselves each to the other, to submit to the said esti- 
mate and decision of said architect, in the sum of forty thousand dollars, 
which is to be forfeited and paid by the party who shall neglect or refuse 
to abide by and perform said estimate and decision to the other party to 
this contract. } 

And the said party of the second part hereby agree that they will pay 
the above-mentioned sum of two hundred and five thousand two hun- 
- dred and fifty dollars ($205,250) in gold and silver, or in treasury notes 
bearing six per cent. interest, at their par value, for the whole work, to the 
said party of the first part, in the manner and times following, to wit: 
every two months for all materials delivered and work executed according 
to the estimate and certificate of the aforesaid architect, reserving fifteen 
per cent. therefrom until the completion of the work; and that when the 
whole building and work shall be completed, and upon certificate of the 
aforesaid architect that it has been finished in every respect to his satis- 
faction, according to the terms of this contract, they will pay the balance 
which may then be due, including said fifteen per cent., and the interest 
that may have accrued on said fifteen per cent., at the rate of six per cent. 
per annum from the times of the several estimates. 

And it is hereby agreed and covenanted, that if at any time the said 
parties of the first part shall, in the opinion of the aforesaid architect, 
have performed any of the work embraced in the contract in an unfaithful 
or improper manner, or shall have violated any of the provisions of this 
contract, or shall refuse to prosecute the work herein contracted for, that 
then, and in that case, the said architect shall give notice of the same in 
writing to the said parties of the second part, any two of whom may there- 
upon terminate this said contract by giving notice thereof in writing to the 
said party of the first part; and that thereupon this contract shall be deem- 
ed terminated, abandoned, and lawfully forfeited by the said party of the 
first part, and the said party of the second part may proceed to contract for 
the remainder of the work with any other party or parties, holding all the 
work done and materials delivered by the said party of the first part, and all 
the moneys due them therefor, as security for the remainder of the work; 
and also holding and binding the said party of the first part, their heirs, 
executors, administrators, assigns, and bondsmen, to make good any further 
loss or damage which may accrue to the said party of the second part from 
such defalcation, forfeiture, and abandonment of the work by the said 
party of the first part. 

And it is hereby further agreed and understood by the parties to this 
contract that the following alterations in the plans and specifications shall 
be made, and that the same shall be considered as part of this contract : 

First. The building shall be faced, and all the cut-stone work dressed 
from the best Seneca freestone from the upper Potomac, to be taken from 
the Bull run quarry, or some other quarry in the neighborhood of Seneca 
creek, to be designated by the said parties of the second part, and free 
from all imperfections. 

Second. That the building shall be faced with coursed ashlar of the 
above-mentioned freestone, in courses varying from ten to fifteen inches 
in height, and no two adjacent courses in the building to vary more than 
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one inch in height, brought to a joint not exceeding three-eighths (#) of 
an inch in the widest place when laid; taken out of wind ; dressed full to 
the square on the beds, builds, and joints, with a natrow arris drawn 
around the face of each stone, and the face between the arris pointed off 
horizontally in a regular manner and at regular distances—say not more 
than two inches apart—averaging nine inches in thickness, with a proper 
proportion of bond stone to bind the face to the backing—say one in every 
33 feet square; the clause in the mason’s specification, commencing 
with “ the face of the walls shall be strongly tied to the backing,” being 
continued in full force and effect. The whole of the above ashlar to be 
set in the best manner, and pointed in the manner described in the ma- 
son’s specification. 

Third. That in place of the principal flights of the front and rear stair- 
ways, as specified in the carpenter’s specification, cut-stone steps and 
platforms of such freestone as shall be selected by the architect, which 
shall be fine cut and rubbed, with handsome cast-iron newels and balus- 
ters, similar to the wooden ones described in the carpenter’s specification, 
and well bronzed in the best manner, with a heavy moulded hand-rail of 
the best well-seasoned black walnut, shall be substituted. On the heads 
of each of the above cut-stone steps and platforms, Norman pateras, or 
flower ornaments, shall be cut by the contractor. ‘The above stone steps 
shall be carried up as high as the level of the museum floor. 

Fourth. That a floor of one and a quarterinch white pine plank, resting 
on beams of white pine 2 x 12 inches, set twenty inches from centres, 
shall be carried under the roofs of the whole building and towers; and 
that the floor beams shall be supported by 8 x 12 inch girders where 
necessary, and plastering of cement mortar two inches in thickness shall 
be laid over the top of all of the said above-mentioned floors. 

Fifth. That in place of the iron timbers having brick arches and 
concrete between them, which are specified to be placed in the chemical 
lecture-room, the students’ working laboratory, and the rooms over it, 
wooden beams 3 12 inches, set 16 inches from centres, with a deaf- 
ening of cement concrete four inches in thickness between them, resting 
on one and a quarter inch plank, firmly secured to the beams by 3 x 14 
inch strips, shall bé substituted. ‘Che above beams shall be furred on 
the under side, with 2 x 14 inch strips, set one foot from centres, and 
plastered three coats ; the last coat shall be hard-finished. 

Sizth. hatin place of the iron columns in the larger lecture-room, 
wooden columns, nine inches square, which shall be furred, lathed, and 
stuccoed in the best manner, with reeds forming clustered columns with 
foliage caps, bases and plinths, shall be substituted. 

Seventh. That in the place of the tesselated wooden floor of the mu- 
seum, a floor of narrow clear Georgia yellow pine plank not more than 
five inches wide, planed, tongued and grooved, laid in courses and blind- 
nailed in the best manner, shall be laid. ‘he heads and sides of all the 
plank shall be planed after they are laid, so as to be perfectly true and 
even when finished. 

Eighth. That on the eight corners of the fourth story of the higher 
central front tower, eight columns, one foot in diameter and of the height 
of the story, with foliage caps, bases, and plinths, shall be well and truly 
cut. : 

And it is hereby further covenanted and agreed by the said parties of 
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the first part, that they will not employ any sub-contractor who shall be 
objected to by the architect; and further, that the said architect shall 
have power to discharge any laborer, foreman, and sub-contractor, who 
may, in his opinion, be incompetent or unfaithful ; and the said parties of 
the first part shall not further or again employ, directly or indirectly, any 
of the above-mentioned persons, on pain of forfeiture of this contract, as 
herein before specified. And the said parties to this contract hereby 
mutually agree, that in case of the absence of the said architect, or of his 
inability to act, that then, and in that case, his assistant or successor, to 
be appointed by the said party of the second part, shall be, and is hereby, 
invested with all the powers granted to the aforesaid architect, in this 
contract. 

In witness whereof, the said party of the first part have hereunto set 
their hands and seals, and the said party of the second part hereunto 
subscribed their names, and affixed the seal of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, the day and year first above written. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered, in presence of 

JAMES DIXON, Lys] 
GILBERT CAMERON, Se s.] 


ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
WILLIAM J. HOUGH, § Committee. 
W. W. SEATON, 


Addendum to the above contract. 


It is further understood and agreed by and between the parties to the 
above agreement, that if the Board of Regents should determine to make 
important alterations in the plan of building, or in the time of its execu- 
tion, then, and in that case, the said party of the first part shall receive 
pro rata, according to the prices agreed in the foregoing contract, for work 
executed, and reasonable damages, if the nature of the case justly demands 
it; and in case of dispute or controversy in regard to the amount, then the 
party of the second part may select either the architect of the institu- 
tion, or any other architect or architects, to arbitrate in the case, and his 
or their decision shall be final and conclusive in the premises. 

JAMES DIXON. 
GILBERT CAMERON, 


ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
WILLIAM J. HOUGH, Committee. 
W. W. SEATON, 


Wasuineron City, D. C., March 19, 1847. 


Specification of the masonry and materials for the Smithsonian Institution. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF BUILDING. 


The building will consist of a centre, which will be 50 by 200 feet in 
the clear, inside. ‘Two connecting ranges, 60 feet in length in the clear 
inside, and averaging 47 feet broad in the clear, inside. An east wing, 
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45 by 75 feet in the clear, inside, with a vestibule and porch attached to 
it; and a west wing, 34 by 65 feet in the clear, inside, exclusive of the 
apsis or semicircular projection. 

Yowers.—There will be two central front towers, one central rear tower, 
a campanile or bell tower, a large octagonal and two smaller towers, with 
porches, vestibules, stair halls, &c., attached to the centre. 

The east wing, or chemical lecture-room, will have a bell tower, six 
chimneys, a vestibule and porch, attached to it; and the west wing will 
have a campanile tower, and apsis or semicircular end, connected with it. 

The central building will contain, in the first story, the principal cen- 
tral hall, and the library, with groined ceilings, and the principal lecture- 
room, with a panelled ceiling. The second story will contain the mu- 
seum, also finished with a groined ceiling. 

The larger central front tower will contain a furnace cellar in the base- 
ment. In the first story a librarian’s room, and a room over it in a mez- 
zanine story, all with groined ceilings. In the second story, a room con- 
nected with the museum, with a groined ceiling, and over it a room eight 
feet in height. Above the line of the roof of the main building it will 
contain four stories, completely finished. 

‘Vhe lower central front tower will be divided in the same manner below 
the line of the roof; and, above this line, will contain three completely 
finished stories. The spaces between the front towers, and between the 
central building and the front towers, will contain in the basement a cel- 
lar, connecting the coal cellars in the towers. In the first story the front 
vestibule, with a groined ceiling, and the front stair wells; and in the 
second story, a continuation of the museum, with groined ceilings, and 
the second flight of front stairs, with groined ceilings. Between the two 
towers the carriage porch will project, and shall have a groined ceiling. 

The central rear tower will contain, in the basement, a furnace cellar ; 
in the first story, the rear vestibule and part of the rear stair hall ; in the 
second story the Regents’ room, and a room over the rear staircase hall, 
which will be connected with the museum, all having groined ceilings ; 
and in the third story, which will be divided internally into two stories, 
the lower one the Secretary’s and the upper one a muniment room. 

In the small octagonal tower, connected with the central rear tower, will 
be a circular staircase and a fire-proof safe. 

In the space between the central rear tower and the main building will 
be the remainder of the central rear stair hall; and over it a room con- 
nected with the gallery of the museum, all having groined ceilings. 

The campanile tower will have a furnace cellar in the basement, and 
will be divided, above the basement and below the roof of the main cen- 
tral building, into three stories, with groined ceilings communicating with 
the principal lecture-room and the museum. Above the line of the roof 
it will be divided into four stories, completely finished. 

The larger octagonal tower will contain, in the basement, a furnace 
cellar ; in the first story a circular stair, with a groined ceiling, connect- 
ing the gallery of the library with its ground floor ; im the second story a 
similar circular stairway ; and above thé line of the roof of the central 
building two stories completely finished. 

The two smaller towers will contain elevators and ventilating flues. 

The west connecting range will be finished in the basement eight feet 
high in the clear; above the basement it will be occupied with a cloister 
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and gallery of art; which latter will be divided by stone pillars, support- 
ing a clerestory, into three aisles, with groined ceilings. Ts 

The west wing will be finished in the basement eight feet six inches 
high in the clear; the upper story will contain a gallery of art, with a 
groined ceiling. The tower attached to the west wing will be occupied 
by a staircase well, and other apartments, with groined ceilings where 
directed. ‘ , ; 

The east connecting range will be finished in the basement eight feet 
six inches high in the clear, and behind the cloister and above the base- 
ment it will be divided into two stories, each twelve feet high in the clear. 
The upper story will be lighted+by openings in the parapet, which is not 
shown in the plans, but which will be three feet six inches high; both 
stories will be completely finished. The cloister will extend along the 
front of the wing, and will have a groined ceiling. 

The basement of the west wing, and its vestibule, will be finished 
nine to ten feet high in the clear. 

Above the hasement it will contain the chemical lecture-room, and its 
gallery, and the laboratory connecied with it; which fatter will be divi- 
ded into two finished stories. 

The vestibule will contain the stair hall, and all the above rooms will 
be finished with groined ceilings. 

Eecavation, levelling, and refilling.—The trench for the foundation 
walls of the central building shall be excavated to a depth of-four feet six 
inches, and for the connecting ranges and wings to a depth of five feet 
six inches below the present surface of the ground, at the centre of the 
north side of the building. 

The trench for the foundation walls of the principal central front towers 
and the central rear tower shall be excavated to a depth of eight feet (8 feet) 
below the above line ; and for the campanile, octagonal, and all the lesser 
towers, to a depth of six feet (6 feet) below the above line. 

The trenches for all the partition.and interior walls, and for all the foun- 
dations under pillars, &c., shall be excavated to the same depth as those 
for the outside walls with which they are connected. 

The earth between the wall trenches, in both wings, both connecting 
ranges, and the great lecture-room, shall be excavated to a depth of 5 feet 
below the same line under the whole building. 

The earth between the foundation trenches of all the towers and the 
space on the north front between the central towers will be excavated toa 
depth of 6 inches less than the trenches of the walls. 

All remaining excavation for areas, coal-slides, sess-pools, sinks, &c., 
necessary to complete the building, to be performed by the contractor, and 
according to the direction of the architect. 

Refilling.—A part of the earth thus excavated shall be thrown back into 
the trenches, (on the outside of the walls and inside, so far as may be di- 
rected,) after the walls are built. It shall be thrown in in layers, and well 
rammed, so as to preventall settlement. The remainder of the earth shall 
be removed and levelled off in such places and in such manner as may 
be directed by architect. 

Outside excavation.—All the excavation necessary to bring the present 
surface of the ground to a level with the top of the foundation wall at the 
building, and to slope it in every direction for drainage, for a width of 60 
feet (sixty feet) from the building, in every direction, will be performed 
by the contractor. 
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Grubbing and clearing.—All the sod, roots, and in general all vegetable 
mould and perishable matter, shall be removed from the whole area cover- 
ed by the building. 

And, in general, all excavation, refilling, grubbing, and clearing, neces- 
sary to complete the building in every respect, will be performed by the 
contractor, in accordance with the directions of the architect. 

Masonry in foundation—concrete.—Under all the walls of the building 
a foundation course of concrete masonry, which shall be made by mixing 
two parts of best hydraulic cement with one part of lime in paste, with 
eight parts of clean sharp sand, which shall be thoroughly mixed and 
well tempered, and nine parts of broken stone, not exceeding two and 
a half inches in diameter. The whole shall then be thoroughly mixed, 
and well tempered, and laid in courses of six inches, and shall be. well 
rammed, when laid, with a heavy maul, so as to insure the perfect solidi- 
ty of the whole mass. 

The concrete shall be laid to the following dimensions, under the dif- 
ferent parts of the building: 

A.—Under the two central front towers twelve (12) feet wide on bottom, 
ten (10) feet wide on the top, and two (2) feet in thickness, under all the 
walls and buttresses. 

B.—Under the central rear tower, and the campanile and octagonal 
towers, ten feet wide on the bottom, eight feet wide on top, and two feet 
in thickness, under all the walls and buttresses. 

C.—Under all the remaining towers, eight feet wide on the bottom, six 
feet wide on the top, and one foot six inches in thickness. 

D.—Under the walls and buttresses of the central building, six feet 
wide on the bottom, five feet wide on the top, and one fuot in thickness. 

K.—Under the connecting ranges and principal partition walls, four feet 
six inches wide on the bottom, three feet six inches wide on the top, and 
one foot in thickness. 

F.—Under the wings, five feet wide on the bottom, four feet wide on 
top, and one foot in thickness. 

G.—Under the piers supporting the clerestory columns of the gallery 
of art, six feet six inches square on the bottom, five feet square on the 
top, and two feet in thickuess. 

H.—Under all the remaining piers, for the columns of the library and 
the lecture-room, five feet square on the bottom, four feet square on the 
top, and one foot six inches in thickness. 

Stone masonry in foundation.—The masonry of the foundation shall 
be laid of large, well shaped, gneiss building-stone, of the best quality, 
with level beds and builds, laid in courses, with strong bond. ‘The stones 
shall be of large size, not less than three feet in length ; the beds shall be 
hammered true and even, and the joints brought close together. All the 
joints shall be filled completely with mortar and spauils, so as to leave no 
cavities which might endanger the stability of the walls, and the outside 
jeints shall be well pointed. 

The foundation stall be laid of the following dimensions of cross sec- 
tion, under the different portions of the building: ; 

A.—Under the central front towers, Ist, a course nine feet wide and 
two feet thick; 2d, a course seven feet wide and two feet thick ; a0 
course five and a half feet wide and two feet thick. 

B.—Under the central rear tower, and the campanile and octagonal 
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towers, Ist, a course of stone seven feet wide and two feet thick ; 2d, 2 
course of stone five feet wide and two feet thick. 

C.—Under all the remaining towers, Ist, a course of stone five feet 
wide and two feet thick ; 2d, a course of stone four feet wide and two feet 
thick. rr 

D.-—Under all the walls of central building, Ist, a course of stone four 
feet and a half wide and two feet thick ; 2d, a course of stone three feet 
eight inches wide and one and a half foot thick. — a 

E.—Under the connecting ranges and principal partition walls, the 
foundation will be three feet six inches wide, and four feet six inches in 
height. 

Recvoder the wings, Ist, a course four feet wide and two feet thick 
2d, a course three feet six inches wide and two feet six inches thick. 

G.—Under the piers supporting the clerestory of the gallery of art, a 
foundation of stone four feet square on the bottom, two feet six inches 
square on the top, and three feet in height. ‘ 

H.—Under all the remaining piers, for the columns of library, lecture- 
room, &c., a foundation two feet square, and three feet six inches in thick- 
ness. 

I.—Under all the remaining partition walls a course of long stone, 
three feet six inches in length, and not less than eight inches in thickness, 
will be laid. 

Under all the porches and buttresses, the foundation will be of the same 
section and materials as the walls they are connected with, and they will 
be well bonded to them. All the remaining stone work necessary to com- 
plete the foundation, will be performed; areas and coa! stides will be built 
to all the openings to the furnace cellars, in the towers, and to the base- 
ment windows, of such dimensions as may be directed by the architect. 
The faces of the walls will be well hammer-dressed, and neatly pointed. 

The mortar for all the above stone foundation walls shall consist of the 
best hydraulic lime and clean sharp sand, mixed in the best proportions, 
and thoroughly ternpered. 

Brick masonry in foundation.—Inverted arches, of the best hard brick, 
will be turned under all the openings of the foundation, of the thickness 
of the walls in which they are placed, and of such other dimensions as 
the architect shall direct. The arches will be laid in the most true and 
even manner, with very close joints, which will be well slated up, to pre- 
vent all settlement in the mortar, 

Groined arches of the best hard brick, laid in the best manner, with 
close joints, the 7-key courses being grouted up and slated, will be turned 
under the two central front towers, and space between them, the central 
rear tower, the campanile and octagonal towers of the main building, and 
the tower of the west wing. 'The arches will be nine inches, or one brick 
thick, and will be backed over with spandrils and haunch walls, and the 
floors above them will be of best North river flag, axed smooth on the up- 
per surface, and cut true and even in the joints. 

Partition walls.—The main partition walls of the central building wil! 
be of stone, in the foundation as above described. The lesser partition 
walls, for the rooms in the connecting ranges and wings, will be laid up 
of the best hard brick, and of the following section: Ist, a course of bricks 
18 inches wide, 5 inches high; 2d, a course of bricks 14 inches wide, 5 
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inches high; and for the remainder of the height, or nine feet, they will 
be nine inches in thickness, and of the lengths shown on plans. 

All the above brick masonry shall be laid with the closest possible joints, 
especially in the arches, which shall be slated in the joints, and all the 
bricks shall be well wet before they are laid. Proper openings for doors, 
with semicircular arched heads turned over them, shall be built in the 
walls, in the places shown on the plans, and where the architect shall direct. 

Arches of brick, of such dimensions as the architect shall direct, will 
be turned behind all the stone arches of the windows and doors. 

The mortar for all the above brick masonry shall be composed of best 
hydraulic or ground lime, or a mixture of hydraulic cement and lime in 
paste, mixed with the best clean sharp sand, and throughly tempered. 

All the remaining stone and brick masonry necessary to complete the 
foundation to be performed by builder, whether specified or not. 


WALLS OF BUILDING ABOVE FOUNDATION, 


Stone masonry.—The walls shall be faced with the best broken rub- 
ble masonry, of white marble, or buff-colored Seneca stone of even color 
and best description, or of granite similar to that in the rear of the Gen- 
eral Post Office; and the contractor will state in his estimate the ex- 
pense of constructing the building with each of the three above described 
materials. The face of the stone shall be brought to the square by the 
mason’s hammer, care being taken to pick, as far as possible, such stones 
for the face as will require little dressing ; the object being to preserve, as 
far as practicable, the natural face of the stone, with the crystals un- 
broken. ‘I'he beds, joints, and builds of the stone shali be dressed true 
and even, so that the joints shall not exceed one half of an inch in the 
widest place. The style of the front shall be either broken or angular 
rubble, and the face shall be laid in the manner directed by the archi- 
tect. The facing shall average ten inches in thickness, and no stone 
will be allowed in the work whose breadth of bed is less than two-thirds 
its height. ‘lhe stone shall be of nearly uniform color, free from all 
sap, iron pyrites, and all other discoloring or deteriorating material, and 
especially in the white marble, from the decomposing carbonate of mag- 
nesia. 

The face of the wall shall he strongly tied to the backing by head- 
ers of the same material as the face, running in places through the 
wall, and in no case less than twenty inches in depth, and fur- 
nished in such numbers as the architect shall direct—say one in every 
three feet six inches square. All the arres of the buttresses, towers, 
&c., and all the corners, splays, and angles, throughout the whole build- 
ing, shall be dressed with the chisel so as to be perfectly plumb, true, 
and even, when laid. No quakers will be allowed in any part of the 
work. All the stones shall be laid on their natural beds. The head- 
ing stones on the corners of all the towers, buttresses, and of the 
whole building, shall have beds at least equal to their heights on face. 
The joints shall be pointed with a mixture of the best quicklime and 
blacksmith’s scales and sand, and shall be smooth struck on the face ; 
aud, after it has set throughout, the joints shall be painted to the color 
of the face with the best pure white lead and boiled linseed oil, colored 
to the color of the stone. All the walls will be backed in with best 
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blue gneiss, of good shape and size, laid on the natural bed, and well 
bonded to the face work. Behind the outside walls, and at a distance of 
four inches from them, a five-inch brick wall, tied to the outer wall by 
at least one bond stone in every three feet square, will be laid. This 
backing will be returned, to meet the front wall at all the jambs and 
arches of all the windows and doors. It will also be tied to the front 
walls, in the piers between the windows, by brick cross walls nine inches 
thick, to form the flues; which flues will be constructed as follows: 
In each of the piers between the windows there will be three flues 8 
by 16 inches in the clear inside, which will be carried from a point three 
feet below the under side of the beams of the first story to the top of the 
building. One of these flues will be connected with the furnaces by a 
horizontal flue of galvanized iron, or double-cross tin, two feet square, 
which will be furnished by the contractor, for the purpose of diffusing 
the hot air throughont the building. All these flues will have neat regis- 
ters in the rooms, for the proper regulation of the heat. The second 
flue will have an opening in each story, on the line of the ceiling, on 
the outside of the wall, and another opening into the bases of the rooms 
inside: these will admit the cold air from the outside of the building 
into the respective rooms for the purpose of proper ventilation, and will 
be closed up on the level of the floor of each story, by a cross wall 
over the outside opening; and each of the above flues will be fur- 
nished with a heavy sheet-tin slide valve, with proper fixtures for open- 
ing and shutting, placed in such part of the flue, and made in such 
manner, as may be directed by the architect. 

The third flues will have openings on the inside on a line with the ceil- 
inge of all the rooms; through these the foul and heated air will be car- 
ried off and discharged by an opening under the coping of the building. 
All these flues will be furnished with two sheet-tin valves each, made 
and placed in the manner directed by the architect. Proper flues, well 
parged, will be carned up for the fumaces, fireplaces, engine, laboratory, 
é&c., in such places as may be directed by the architect. 

In addition to the above ventilating flues, openings with valves will 
be formed in all the groined ceilings, which will be connected with the 
comer towers and flues in the larger towers. 

Thickness of walls.—The thickness of the walls of the main building 
above the water tables will be two feet six inches in the first story, and two 
feet in the second story, exclusive of all projections of the buttresses, cor- 
bel courses, battlements, bands, &c. 

The thickness of the end walls of the main building will be two feet 
six inches for a height of fifteen feet above the line of the water table, 
and for the. remaining portion two feet, exclusive of all projections. 

The thickness of the walls of the connecting ranges above water table 
will be twenty-two inches, exclusive of all projections. 

The thickness of the clerestory wall of the west range will be sixteen 
inches, and it will be backed in with good hard brick. : 

The thickness of the walls of both wings will, above the water table, 
be two feet, exclusive of all projections and the batter at the base of the 
east wing. 

The thickness of the walls of central front towers will be three feet 
six inches in the first stories, three feet in the second story, two feet six 
inches in the third story, with the corners filled in to aid in supporting the 
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octagon, and two feet in the fourth story, which will be backed in with 
good hard brick, exclusive of all projections. 

The thickness of the walls of the central rear tower will be three feet in 
the first story, two feet six inches in the second story, and two feet in the 
third story, exclusive of all projections. 

_ The thickness of the walls of the campanile, exclusive of all projec - 
tions, will be two feet to the line of the roof of the main building, and 
above this line twenty inches, and backed in with best hard brick. 

_ The thickness of the walls of the octagonal tower will be two feet three 
inches to the line of the roof, and twenty inches above the liue of the roof, 
and backed in with brick, exclusive of the batter at the base and all pro- 
jections. 

The thickness of the walls of the remaining towers will be two feet on 
an average, exclusive of all projections, and the stories above the roofs 
will be backed in with brick. 

All the remaining walls, if any, to be in no case less than two feet thick, 
and to be executed by the contractor. 

All the thicknesses above given are exclusive of the brick lining wall. 

Brick masonry.—All the partition walls which rise above the basement 
will be two bricks—say 18 inches in thickness—to the height of the floor 
of the second story, and one and a half brick—say 14 inches in thick- 
ness—from thence to the under side of the rafters of the roof. Arches for 
doors and windows will be turned, of such sizes and in such places as may 
be directed by the architect. 

All the interior arches behind the window arches, door arches, &c., 
will be turned in such manner as architect shall direct, to the form of Nor- 
man jambs, to receive the plaster of the jambs. Trimmer arches of brick, 
nine inches thick, will be turned for all the hot-air and furnace flues in all 
the floors. 

The arches over the pillars supporting the clerestory of the gallery of 
art, in the west connecting range, will be of best hard brick, laid to such 
form as the architect shall direct, and over them a brick wall eighteen 
inches thick will be carried up to the level of the under side of the roof of 
the side aisles. 

Groined arches of brick, eight inches thick, will be turned in the most 
perfect manner for the ceilings of the mezzanine and upper story of the 
porter’s apartments, which will be situated in the lower central front 
tower; they will be filled in with spandrils and haunch walls, supporting 
flag floors of North river flag. If preferred by the contractor, the iron 
beams, with brici arches between them, hereinafter described, may be 
used in place of the above groined arches. 

All the remaining brick-work necessary to complete the building to be 
performed by the contractor, whether specified or not. eft 

Cut-stone masonry.—All the cut-stone masonry, of every description, 
which will be found in the specification of the stone and cutting, will be 
set by the mason in the most true, perfect, and substantial manner; and 
all the iron dowels, clamps, anchors, rods, &c., necessary to secure and 
render perfect the stone work, will be furnished by the mason; and the 
joints of the cut-stone masonry will be pointed in the same manner as 
above described for the face of building. 

Mortar.—All the mortar for all the above brick, stone, and cut-stone 
masonry, to be composed of the best hydraulic or ground lime, or of a 
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mixture of hydraulic cement and lime in paste, in such proportions as ar- 
chitect shall direct, mixed with clean sharp sand, in the best proportions, 
and thoroughly tempered. 

All the bricks will be well wet before they are used. 

All the stones will be laid on their natural beds, and thoroughly cleaned 
from dust or dirt before they are laid, and wet, if so directed by the archi- 
tect. 

Lathing and plastering.—All the ceilings and walls, and stud partition 
walls, of every part of the building, will be lathed to the forms laid down 
on the plans, oras directed by the architect, with the best sawed laths, five 
nails to each lath. 

All the walls and ceilings of all the rooms in the basement story will be 
plastered with a scratch coat, brown coat, and hard finished coat, laid on 
true and even, and finished in the best manner. 

All the walls and ceilings of the professors’ rooms, laboratories, and 
rooms in the towers, to their tops, except such as are groined, will be 
plastered in a similar manner, with three coats. 

All the canopies and partitions in lecture-rooms to be plastered three 
coats, as above described. 

All the remaining halls and apartments in the whole building, including 
library, museum, the two lecture-rooms, the two galleries of art, the great 
central hall and its vestibules, the Regents’ room, the front and rear stair 
halls and the rooms in the two central front towers, the octagonal and cam- 
panile towers below the line of the roof of the main building, will be plas- 
tered throughout with two coats, ascratch coat and a stucco-finished brown 
coat, well hand floated, laid on in the most perfect, true, and even manner. 
The brown coat will be laid off in courses and colored to represent stone. 

Ornamental plastering.—All the ceilings of the museum, library, gal- 
leries of art, and the rooms connected with them, will be groined and 1ib- 
bed in the best manner, according to the plans and directions of the archi- 
tect. ‘The ribs will be run at the intersection of all the groins, and across 
the ceilings between the groins, against the walls over the windows, and 
in all places which the architect shall direct; all the red lines on the plans 
being ribs. ‘The ribs shall be of rich Norman section, and of good propor- 
tion, varying from 7 by 9 to 11 by 13 inches in the ceilings, and of larger 
dimensions in the arches over the columns dividing the aisles. In the 
gallery of art, heavy ribs, twenty inches wide, shall be run under the 
arches supporting the clerestory. 

At the intersection of all the ribs, and at the crown of all the ribs not in- 
tersected by others, bosses of foliage, of the best Norman design, which 
will be furnished by the architect, and of the richest character, well relieved 
from the grounds, will be placed. 

The shafts of all the columns ofall the apartments and halls, which 
shall be of the richest character, composed of clusters of engaged columns 
in rebates, and made according to the plans of the architect, will be run 
with gaged mortar, in the best, truest, and most workmanlike manner; 
and all the separate columns of each clustered shaft shall have moulded 
plinths, and bases, and foliage Norman caps, of such design as architect 
shall furnish, and put up and modelled according to his directions. 

Around all the windows a handsome moulded Norman jamb and arch, 
whose section shall be a double rebate, with two engaged columns, shall 
be run. All the columns of the above to have plinths, and bases, and 
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foliage Norman caps; and a label mould, resting on two foliage corbels, 
will be run around the arch of each window; and all the above work shall 
be executed according to the plans and directions of the architect. 

Around all the doors, Norman jambs and arches, of the same section as 
those of the windows, but with more mouldings, where directed, shall be 
tun. In the arches the mouldings will be ornamented with chevrons, 
cable moulds, and foliage bands, according to the directions of the archi- 
iect. 

The main central hall, the entrance porch, the rooms in the central front 
towers, the Regents’ room, the rooms and stair wells in the octagonal and 
campanile towers, and the ceilings of the principal staircase, halls, and ves- 
tubules, and vestibule and porch ceilings of the east wing, together with 
the room over the central front and rear stair halls, and the ceilings of both 
of the wings, will be also groined and ribbed in the best manner, and fin- 
ished, in every respect, as above described for the museum, &c. All the 
doors and windows will be finished as above described. 

The ceilings of both the cloisters will be groined in a similar manner. 

All the cclumns, &c., in all the above rooms, will be finished as above 
described; and there will be in all the rooms of the whole building clus- 
tered columns in the centre of the piers between the windows, with plinths, 
bases, and foliage caps. 

The Regents’ room will be finished all around with clustered columns 
and arches, dividing the walls into panels above the wainscoating. All 
the arches over these columns, and those of the triple arched opening be- 
tween the room and the bay window, will be ornamented with zigzag, ca- 
ble, and other Norman mouldings, as may be directed by the architect. 
All the doors and windows of all the above rooms to have mouldings, 
pillars, &c., as above described for the museum, Wc. a 

The main ceilings of the principal lecture-room, and the gallery ceilings 
of the principal lecture-room, and of that in the east wing, will be level, 
and will be heavily panelled with rich ribs, having foliage bosses at their 
mtersections. All the columns, and half columns, in the centre of the 
piers between the windows, all the window and door jambs and arches 
of the above rooms, to be of the form and workmanship hereinbefore de- 
scribed. 

All the columns, window jambs and arches, door jambs and arches, 
ribs, &c., of all the above described rooms and halls, to be laid off in 
courses to represent stone. 

All the remaining plaster work, both plain and ornamental, necessary to 
complete the building, will be performed by the contractor, whether speci- 
fied or not. sdb 

The mortar will be made of the best Potomac or Thomaston finishing 
lime, and clean sharp sand, mixed in the best proportions, and thorough- 
ly tempered. The plaster for the hard finish and gaged mortar to be of 
the best quality. 

All the arres, angles, ribs, pillars, &c., to be kept perfectly plumb, true, 
and even. 

Coloring of walls.—All the walls which are not hard finished will be 
colored by a mixture of lime-water and white, green, and blue vitriol, as 
may be directed; with which, such colors as the architect shall direct 
shall be mixed. 

The coloring shall be put on in two to three coats, and the last coat 
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shall be colored different shades on the different parts of the walls, ceil- 
ings, &c. : fed 

Deafening.—All the floors which are not formed on groined ceilings, or 
on iron beams with brick arches between them, will be deafened with a 
mixture of lime, clay, and sand mortar, laid on of such thickness as the 
architect shall direct. 

Tron work.—All the copings, cornices, battlements, window jambs and 
mullions, sills, chimney caps, and in general all the stone work, &c., will 
be tied together with strong wrought iron clamps, anchors, dowels and 
rods, well leaded to the stone work, and of such dimensions as may be di- 
rected by the architect. 

Wrought iron bars 23-inch in diameter, and of the widths of the different 
windows to the outside of the jambs, will be used where directed, to tie the 
centre mullions to the jambs, especially in the octagonal story of the large 
central tower, and in the greater and lesser octagonal, and the small square 
towers of the central building. 

A bar of 2 by 2 inch wrought iron will be carried all around both stories 
of the larger octagonal tower, and around the smaller octagonal, and the 
small square towers of the central building, ona level with the spring line 
of the arches of the windows. 

Gratings, of # by 14 inch wrought iron, will be furnished for the areas 
of the different towers. 

Lightning rods.—Five lightning rods, of wrought iron, one and a 
half inch in diameter, will be furnished by the mason. They will be 
furnished with elbows, glass thimbles, and platina points, of the best de- 
scription, and will be put up in the following places: one on the great 
central front tower, one on the campanile tower, one on the octagonal 
tower, one on the tower of the west wing, and one on the tower of the 
chemical wing; and they will be carried ten feet above the tops of the 
towers to which they are attached. 

Flagging.—The floors of the basement, of the chemical or east wing, 
and its vestibule, and the east connecting range, shall be flagged with the 
best North river flag, laid perfectly level, true, and even, aud dressed in 
the joints, and laid in at least 12 inches of clean sharp sand and gravel, 
with at least six sess-pools, four feet in diameter and six feet deep, under 
each of the above parts of the building. 

The cellars under the front towers, and the space between them, as well 
as those of the central, rear, campanile, octagonal, and tower of the west 
wing, will be similarly flagged. 

After the flag are laid, the joints will be grouted with a mixture of ce- 
ment and sand. 

The floors of the two cloisters will be flagged with best North river flag. 
axed perfectly smooth on the upper surface, and the stones will be of 
equal size from two to three feet square, and laid diamond-wise in cement- 
mortar. 

The floors of the two galleries of art, in the western wing and western 
connecting range, will be flagged with the best North river flag, axed per- 
fectly smooth, and cut to the form of octagons, of equal size, not more 
than two feet in diameter. The squares between the octagons will be 
filled with tiles of white marble or of red Seneca stone, as may be directed 
by architect, and this will be laid in best cement and sand-mortar. 
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The floors of the vestibules and central hall will be flagged with the oc- 
tagon and square as above. 

All the joints of all the above flagging will be cut perfectly true, and 
the tiles will be bedded on the best cement and sand-mortar. 

The tloors of the reoms over the groined arches, in the central front 
towers, will be flagged with best North river flag, as above described for 
the cellars themselves, laid in the best cement and sand-mortar. 

_Fire-proofing.—The floor of the chemical lecture-room, which occu- 
pies the whole east wing, and the floors of the students’ working labora- 
tory, and the room above it in the east connecting range, each of which 
is 38 by 24 feet in the clear, will be rendered fire-proof in the following 
manner. Cast iron beams of the shape of the letter T' reversed, whose 
vertical arm will be 15 inches in depth, by 14 inch in width, with a 
bead on the upper end 24 inches in diameter, and whose horizontal arm 
will be eight inches long, and average 14 inch in thickness, will be laid 
four feet from centres ; the ends of these beams will run nine inches into 
the walls, and will rest on a cast iron plate, 3 inches wide by | inch 
in depth, which will be firmly anchored to the walls ; between these beams, 
arches of brick five inches in depth will be turned to form the floors. 
‘The spandrils over the arches will be filled in with a mixture of lime, sand, 
and broken stone or gravel, over which a flooring of best North river flag, 
well axed on the upper face, and not more than two inches thick, will be 
laid in the best cement and sand-mortar. 

The floors of the rooms over the janitors’ room and of the two rooms 
in the towers, on a level with the museum, making in all four floors 16 feet 
square, (exclusive of those over the groined arches in the cellars of the 
front towers,) will be similarly fire-proofed, unless they are groined with 
brick as hereinbefore specified. 

The floor of the principal lecture-room will be tiled with best North 
river flag, laid on brick cross-walls,and well jointed and bedded in cement 
and sand-mortar. 

A border of colored marble tiles four inches square, laid on bricks, in 
cementor plaster of Paris, will be carried around the Regents’ room, three 
feet in width. 

Safe.—A fire-proof safe will be constructed in the small octagonal 
tower, altached to the rear tower, with double wrought-iron doors, and 
iron shelves and hollow brick casings, per directions of architect. 

A mantelpiece of red marble, or of such color as the architect shall 
direct, and of the richest Norman pattern, having two columns on each 
side, whose shafts will be a cable-mould and chevron, with plinths and 
moulded bases, and foliage caps of the richest character; over the columns 
arich frieze, which will be ornamented bya band of Norman foliage, will be 
carried, and over this a label mould filled with pateras or rosettes. Upon 
this mould the shelf will be laid, which will be at least three inches 
thick, and moulded in the front and ends. All the remaining parts of the 
chimney will be completely finished in the best manner. ‘The sides and 
back of the fireplace will be laid up of best fire-brick, laid herring-bone 
fashion. 

Dry walls of stone.—There will be four sinks or sess-pools, eight feet in 
diameter and twelve feet deep, walled up in the best manner, with dry 
stone, and placed in such positions as the architect shall direct. 
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Twenty-four sess-pools, four feet in diameter and six feet deep, walled 
up with dry stone, will be built under the different floors of the building. 

All the remaining mason work of every description, necessary to com- 
plete the whole building in the most perfect manner, will be performed by 
the contractor. ; 

As it is the intention of the above specification, with the plans, to cover 
the entire and perfect completion of the work, no charge for extra work 
will be allowed the contractor, unless caused by actual alterations of the 

lans. And the contractor will be bound by the sum of ten thousand 
dollars, to abide by the decision of the architect, whose decision in all 
matters relating to the form, dimensions, and finish of all the parts of the 
work, shall be final and conclusive. ; 
J. RENWICK, Jr, Architect. 


[Nore.—Contractors will also estimate the difference in expense between 
facing the building with rubble masonry, as hereinbefore specified, or of 
setting the whole face with ashlar, varying in height of course from ten 
to fourteen inches, and averaging eight inches in thickness, the ashlar 
being furnished by the stonecutter. } 


Specification of the stone and cutting for the Smithsonian Institution. 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF STONE. 


The contractors will estimate on furnishing all the stone necessary for 
the cutting and the expense of the cutting itself, and will furnish three 
separate estimates of the above, based on white marble, buff colored sand- 
stone of the best quality and uniform color, from the upper Potomac, and 
granite of the same color and quality as that in the rear of the General 
Post Office of the United States. 


CUTTING. 


North front porch—Will consist of three arched openings of the dimen- 
sions shown on plans, in courses not exceeding 15 nor less than 12 
inches rise. The jambs will each contain four rebates, filled each with a 3 
column on the exterior face, and one rebate, filled in like manner, 
on the interior face. [See plan A, drawings No. 1.] All the columns 
will have handsome moulded Norman plinths and bases and foilage caps. 
The arches of each side will contain a similar number of mouldings to 
the jambs, and each arch will be ornamented with a zigzag, battlement, 
and cable, or other ornamented mouldings. 

The buttresses will be cut of similar courses to the doors, and bush- 
hammered on the face, with moulded caps and a’double water table. Be- 
tween the buttresses on all three sides a corbel course handsomely cut, and 
eight to twelve inches projection of semicircular arches, resting on foliage 
brackets, will be carried; and over the corbel course a label mould sup- 
porting the battlement. The battlement will be well cut to the section 
shown in No. 2, plan A. All the face work of the porch will be cut both 
inside and outside. 

Front door.—Between the central front towers and under the porch a 
door, of the dimensions shown on the plans, will be placed. The jambs 
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will consist of three rebates with ? columns, bases and caps, cut as above, 
and the arch will contain three mouldings, one of which will be ornament 
ed with a zigzag or cable mould. 

_ Sills and steps.—The sill of the door will be made in three heights of 
eight inches each, to form steps to rise from the ground to the first floor. 

The window and niches over front door will have jambs of a single 
rebate, with a } column, with moulded plinths, bases and foliage caps. In 
the arches the columns will be replaced by an octagon, and an octagonal 
label mould resting on four corbels will be carried over the heads of the 
three openings, for section of windows. (See plan A, No. 3.) Sills will 
be 10 inches in height. 

Circular window will be of the diameter shown on plan. The section 
of the jamb will be as shown on plan A, No. 4, and the tracery will be 
per plans and direction of architect, the: mullions not being less than six 
inches diameter, with moulded caps, plinths and bases, and the arches 
being splayed on both sides, and handsomely foiled; the foil in centre to 
be sunk through. 

The moulding under the circular window will be a hook label, of size 
shown on plans. 

If so directed, the circular window shall have tracery similar to the one 
in the west end of the centre building. 

Under the interlaced arches of the battlement, another label mould, eight 
to twelve inches high, will run. The interlaced arches will be 18 inches 
higher than shown in plan, and will be sunk through. The pillars will 
be octagonal, with plain plinths, bases and caps, supporting the arches, 
and over the arches a neat hook label of proper size will be run. Niches 
or windows in pediment. Three niches, (or 1f so directed, windows,) with 
a splay and column jamb and arch, (plan A, No. 5,) will be cut for the 
pediment. ‘Their sills seven inches high. 

A corbel course will be carried up the pediment, of semicircular corbels, 
resting on neat brackets, and projecting eight inches from face of wall. 
The cornice or coping will be 12 inches by 28 inches, cut to the form of 
three sides of an octagon, and on the apex of the gable a handsome finial 
will be cut the size shown on plan, and of approved design. 

Two base courses or water tables will be carried around the whole build- 
ing, with the exception of the east wing. They will be cut to the dimen- 
sions and section directed by the architect. 

Central front towers.—On all the corners of all the buttresses, which 
will be of rubble masonry, an arris two inches wide each way will be cut, 
so as to enable the stones to be set perfectly vertical, plumb, true, and even. 

Buttress caps.-—All the buttress caps to be of cut stone, handsomely 
moulded and finely cut, per directions of architect. : 

The 1st row of corbels under zigzag mould will be of good design, 
eight on each side of each tower, well moulded and cut with foliage and 
heads. 

An enriched lozenge or zigzag mould will be cut of dimensions shown 
on plans, sunk six inches between the panels, and of such pattern as 
the architect shall direct, and cut in the best manner. 

Sills of 1st tier of windows, and niches, and sill course.—Over the zig- 
zag an octagonal sill course six inches high will be carried. Sills of win- 
dows will be 10 inches high. Jambs of ist tier of windows will consist 
of a splay and column, (see plan A, No. 7.) Arches of splay and octagon, 
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(see plan A, No. 8.) A label resting on corbels will be carried around the 
heads of the windows and niches. The mullions will be cut to the form 
of a double jamb, with a fillet between them, (as shown in Nos. 8 and 9.) 

The bases, plinths, and capitals, will be furnished for all the columns ~ 
of such design as architect shall direct, and they shall have foliage caps 
well undercut. 

In the arches the column will be replaced by a square with a beed on 
the angle, or by an octagonal mould, (see plan No. 9,) and the remainder 
of the arch shall be the same as the section of the jamb. 

Corbel courses over the 1st tier of windows.—A handsome corbel course, 
with moulded corbels under the arches, shall run all around both towers, 
(see Nos. 10 and 11,) and project from six to eight inches; a moulding 
shall run over the head of the corbel course, with a batter on top to shed 
the rain. 

Between the corbel course and the band under the 2d windows a 
panel course, well sunk, (see plan A, No. 12,) will be carried around both 
towers, of such design as architect shall direct. 

The sill course under the second windows will be a semicircle and fillet, 
and five sides of an octagon, of the height shown on plan, and finley cut. 

The sills of the 2d tier of windows will be 15 inches in thickness. 

The jambs, arches, labels, plinths, bases and caps, will be of the same 
section as those of the Ist tier; they will be finely patent-hammered or well 
cut, and of such dimensions as to section as the architect shall direct. 

Corbels over 2d tier of windows.—On each side of each tower, nine or 
ten corbels or modellions of good design, handsomely moulded, will be 
placed, and of such size as architect shall direct. These corbels will sup- 
port an octagonal moulding, well cut, and of such dimensions as architect 
shall direct. 

The sill course of panelled arcade over this octagonal moulding, will 
be of such dimensions and section as architect shall direct. 

A panelled arcade of seven to eight arches, supported by pillars, with 
plain caps and bases, will be carried along two sides of each tower—32 pan- 
els in all; they will be sunk of such depths as the architect shall direct: 

Moulding over arcade and splayed sill course.—Over this arcade a label 
mould with a splayed sill course, having in it one break and being a con- 
tinuation of the buttress caps, will be carried around three sides of each 
tower, of such dimensions and section as architect shall direct. 

_ Above the sill course, the sills of the upper windows, which will be 15 
inches high and of such section as architect shall direct, will be carried. 
They will be well cut. 

Windows, 3d tier.—The third tier of windows will vary in the two 
towers per plans; there being a double window on each of the four sides of 
the larger tower, and a triple one on each of the four sides of the lower 
tower. ‘The section of all the jambs will be as shown on plan A, Nos. 7 
and 8, and they will be of such dimensions as the architect shall direct. 
All the columns of all the above jambs will have plinths and bases of good 
designs and foliage Norman caps, approved by architect. The arches will 
have the same section as the jambs, except over the pillar caps, where the 
circular shaft will be replaced by an octagonal moulding. 

Finish of lower central front tower, above 3d tier of windows.—I\st. A 
corbel course projecting 10 inches from the face of the wall, of semicircular 
corbels, supported on brackets, will be carried all around the four sides of 
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the tower. Over this an octagonal moulding; over this a zigzag or panel- 
led moulding, of such dimensions, pattern, and workmanship as architect 
shall direct, well sunk; over this zigzag or panelled moulding, an octa- 
gonal moulding—then a vertical band; over this band a # circle; and 
over this a cove, with an octagonal or splayed top for the cornice or coping. 

All the above mouldings to run all round the four sides of the tower, and 
to be of such dimensions, workmanship, and design, as architect shail 
direct. ‘The upper bed of the upper stone or coping will be at least 30 
inches, with a groove sunk one inch all round, to secure the roofing mate- 
rial, to prevent all leakage. 

_ Finish of larger front tower above the third tier of windows.—Four 
circular windows for clock faces, one on each side of the tower, of a 
diameter not exceeding nine feet, will be placed over each set of double 
windows. The jambs will be of the section shown on plan A, No. 14, 
and in the mouldings the numbers of the hours will be cut. The win- 
dows will be filled with handsome Norman tracery of pillars, and semi- 
circular arches of such dimensions, &c., as architect shall direct. 

Splayed corners.—Above these circular windows the tower changes 
the form of its ground plan from that of a square to that of an octagon, 
by means of four splayed corners, (per plans;) these corners will be of 
coursed cut stone, well cut on the beds, builds and faces, 12 inches high 
in each course, and having a drip mou'd cut on the under side of each 
stone to prevent the water from getting into the joints. 

An octagonal moulding will be carried all around the base of the octa- 
gon at the point where the splay ceases. This moulding will be fine cut, 
and not less than 12 nor more than 16 inches in height. 

Pinnacles.—An octagonal moulding of similar dimensions to the one 
above will be carried all around the tov of the 16 buttresses of the princi- 
pal tower; and on each of the buttresses an octagonal or cross-shaped pin- 
nacle, having a plinth, pillars with caps, bases, and arches, and mould- 
ings. Arched panels, corbels, and mouldings of such dimensions, design, 
and workmanship, as the architect shall direct. The pinnacles will be 
each capped by a single stone, having the form of an octagonal pyramid, of 
such dimensions as architect shall direct, surmounted by a handsome 
finial. All the above work to be cut in the best manner. 

A sill course of octagonal form will be carried around the whole tower, 
under the sills of the fourth tier of windows, of such dimensions as ar- 
chitect shall direct. Sills of the windows of the octagonal section will be 
15 inches in height, and of such depth as may be directed by architect. 

All the windows of the octagonal section will have jambs of such sec- 
tion as architect shall direct, and detached columns not more than 12 
inches lesser diameter, of oval form, will divide the windows into two 
bays. 

The columns of the jambs and the central columns, or mullion, will have 
plinths and bases of good design, and orriamented Norman caps, of such 
dimensions and pattern as may be approved by architect. The splay of 
the jambs will be continued around the arches; the tracery of the window 
heads will be sunk through single stones of not less than nine inches in 
thickness; the arris of the arches will be splayed, and the quatrefoil over 
them will also be sunk through, and the whole will be fine cut, per direc- 
tions of architect. 

All the corners of the octagonal section of the tower will leave an arris 
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drawn on them, so that they will be perfectly plumb, true, and even, in 
every respect. 

A corbel table will be carried around the octagon over the arches of the 
fourth tier of windows, per plans, with handsome brackets neatly mould- 
ed under semicircular arches, which will project from 10 to 12 inches. 

Over this corbel table a splay fillet and octagonal moulding will be car- 
ried to the under side of the ornamental band, of such dimensions and 
workmanship as the architect shall direct. 

Over this octagonal mould an ornamented course, having a zigzag 
chevron, or a star orenriched lozenge or triangular frette, of such dimen- 
sions and pattern as architect shall direct, and well cut, will be carried. 

Above this a series of six mouldings, of such dimensions and pattern as 
the architect shall direct, and terminated by an octagonal moulding 16 
inches high and 30 inches bed, fora cornice, with a rabbet to receive the 
lead connecting the roof covering with the stone, will be carried. 

Parapet of tower.—A parapet 3 feet 6 inches in height, with a moulded 
base and octagonal coping, will be carried all around the top of the tower, 
over the cornice. All the stones between the base and coping will be 15 
inches thickness of bed, and fine cut on both faces and both beds, as 
will the coping and base. The whole to be of such proportions as the 
architect shall direct. 

The buttresses of both central front towers will have an arris or draught. 
fine cut, drawn on all the corners, so that they will, when laid, be per- 
fectly plumb, true, and even. 

All the mouldings, buttress caps, base courses, and in general all the, 
ornamental work on the buttresses, will be well cut and of such dimen- 
sions and design as architect shall direct. And all the work on both 
front towers, the porch and space between the towers, to be cut and fur- 
nished, whether specified or not. 

In each of the walls between front towers and main building, there 
will be a door four feet six inches opening, and ten feet six inches high in 
the clear. ‘T’heir jambs and arches will be of the following section, (see 
plan A, No. 18,) and well cut, and the columns will have bases, plinths, 
and foliage. Capitals of such design as may be approved of by the archi- 
tect. ‘The bands and corbel courses, and battlements of the front of the 
central buildings, hereinafter described, will be continued along these 
walls to the rears of the central front towers, a total length of 14 feet each. 

Windows.—In each of the above spaces there will be three windows, 
averaging ten feet high, and four feet broad in the openings, with arches 
and jambs of section (plan A, No. 17) well and truly cut, and of such 
dimensions as architect shall direct. 


Cui stone in front and rear of central building. 


Two bases, their courses of section described, will be carried around 
both of the fronts and buttresses. 

Buttresses—The corners of all the buttresses will be dressed with a 
eri or arris, so that they will be perfectly plumb, true, and even, when 
aid. 
_ Buttress caps will be gable-shaped, and project one foot to sixteen 
inches from the corbel table behind them. ‘They will be well and truly 
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cut, with a circular bead on the apex, and of such dimensions, &c., as 
architect shall direct. 

Band under windows.—Under the first tier of windows a moulding, 
consisting of a splay, or cove, a fillet, and an octagonal moulding, of such 
dimensions as architect shall direct, will be carried. 

The window-sills of the first tier of windows will be 10 inches high, 
well cut, with a rebate to receive the sash. 

The jambs of the windows will be cut to the form of a splay and col- 
umn, in a rebate, and of such dimensions as architect shal] direct. All 
the columns to have plinths and bases, handsomely moulded, and foliage 
Norman caps of such design as architect shall approve. 

The arches of the windows will be of the same section as the jambs, 
with the exception that the circular moulding, or shaft of columin, will be 
replaced by an octagonal one. 

Labels resting on ornamental corbels, of handsome design, will be car- 
ried over the heads of all these windows. 

A corbel table of semicircular arches, supported on handsomely carved 
drops, will extend from buttress to buttress, along the whole front and 
rear. ‘The projection of this corbel table will be from eight to ten inches. 

The octagonal sill-course under the sills of the second tier of windows, 
will be cut to such dimensions as architect shall direct. 

The sills of the second tier of windows will be from 16 to 18 inches in 
height, and cut per plans and directions of architect. 

‘The window jambs will be cut to the form of a splay and octagonal, 
or oval column, in a rebate, of such dimensions as architect directs. 

The columns in the centre will be of the same shape as those of the 
jambs, and of such dimensions as architect shall direct. All the above 
columns to have plinths, bases, and foliage capitals, of such design as 
architect shall direct. 

‘The splay of the jamb will continue around the arch, and a handsomely 
moulded label, with two carved foliage corbels, will be carried around the 
arches. Tracery will be of the form shown on plans, at least nine inches 
thick, and moulded on all the edges. ‘lhe space between the pointed 
arches of the tracery will be sunk two inches on both sides from the face 
of the arch, and atrefoil will be sunk through it, if so directed by archi- 
feck. 

A corbel conrse of large size, projecting from 15 to 18 inches from the 
face of the walls, will be rao all along both front and rear; the corbels 
will have semicircular arches, supported by handsome moulded drops, 
and will be of such dimensions and design as architect shall approve. 

Over the corbel table a moulding, consisting of a splay and fillet, will 
run all around, if so directed by architect. ‘his moulding is not shown 
on plans. 

Above this line the battlements will be carned along the whole front 
and rear of the building. ‘The battlement will be well cut; and where it 
is above the roof, will be 16 inches in thickness, and cut on both sides. 
The coping of the battlement will be cut to the section shown in plan 
A, No. 16, and of such dimensions as architect shall direct, and the bat- 
tiement shall be 18 inches higher than shown on plans. 

All the remaining cut work, and stone therefor, necessary to finish 
completely the front and rear of the central building, will be furnished 
by the contractor, whether specified or not. 
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East end of central buildings.—The band under the windows will ex- 
tend along the whole end of building, between the towers, and will be 
cut to the form of five sides of an octagon, of such dimensions as archi- 
tect shall direct. 

Buttress corners will have an arris drawn up them, as before described, 
for front and rear. 

Triple window.—The triple window will have a sill 15 inches in 
height, and of such other dimensions as architect shall direct. 

The jambs and intermediate jambs will be of the section shown on 
plan B, No. 1, and of such dimensions as architect shall direct. 

All the columns in the jambs to have plinths and bases, and capitals, 
with Norman foliage. The arches will be of the same section as the 
jambs, with an octagonal moulding, taking the place of the shaft of the 
column. A label mould, of the form of five sides of an octagon, will be 
carried all around the heads of the three windows, from the level of the 
caps of the columns of the side windows, and four handsomely carved 
corbels will be carried on the level of these caps, from which the label 
will spring. 

The smaller end windows will have sills, jambs, arches, bases, capitals, 
plinths, corbels, and labels, of the same section as the triple window. 

Corbel course.—Along the whole end, and its gable, a handsome heav- 
ily-sunk corbel table, of semicircular arches, springing from handsomely- 
carved brackets or drops, will be carried. It will project from 12 to 15 
inches from the face of the wall. 

Coping.—An octagonal coping, at least 15 inches high. and 30 inches 
to bed, will be carried along over the whole end wall, with a proper 
groove for roof covering, sunk in build. 

West end of main building.—A sill course of octagonal form will ex- 
tend along the whole end between the towers. 

The arris of buttresses, and arched panels over them, will be dressed 
perfectly true and even. 

Circular window.—The jamb will be cut to the section, (plan C, No. 
1.) The tracery will be cut on both faces, with columns, with plinths, 
bases and caps, quatrefoils, six-foils, and trefoil, tracery heads and mould- 
ings, of such design and dimensions as architect shall direct, and be 
complete in every respect. 

A corbel course will be carried up the gable of the centre compartment, 
of such design, workmanship, and dimensions, as architect shall direct. 

Two windows at sides of eircular windows will be furnished with 
eet arches, &c., cut in same way as described for windows of east 
end. 

The two small circular windows will have jambs of the section shown 
in plan C, wo, 2. 

The quatrefoil tracery will be eight inches thick, dressed on both sides, 
and splayed on edges. 

A hook label mould will be carried along the whole end under the par- 
apet. 

The coping will be similar in every respect to that of eastend. And 


all the above to be of such dimensions and wormanship as architect shall 
approve. 
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CAMPANILE. 


The campanile, a larger tower, will consist of four stories, or external 
divisions. ‘he two base courses, hereinbefore described, will extend all 
around it. 

The jambs of the doors will be cut to the section of two rebates, with 
one engaged column in one of them. And there will be four windows, 
\not seen on plan,) in the first story, with sills, splayed jambs and arches. 
A splayed water-table will be carried all around under the second story. 

Second story—On each side of the second story there will be two pan- 
els, with arched heads, formed by buttresses, which will project from 
six to eight inches from the face. The corners of the tower buttresses 
and arches will be dressed perfectly true and even, so as to be perfectly 
plumb, when laid. 

Windows.—In each of the panels there will be three windows with 
splayed sills, jambs and arches. 

Cornice of second story will consist of a splay, or an ogee, a wide band, 
and an octagonal moulding, all cut in the best manner. , 

If the architect shall so direct, the splay or ogee shall be replaced by 
corbels. 

Third story.—A base course, with splayed top, will run all around the 
tower. 

‘The eight windows of third story will have sills ten inches in height. 

The jambs will consist of a splay and column in a rebate, and the mul- 
lions of a column on a pilaster. 

The arches will be of the shape of a trefoil, of the same section as the 
jambs, and the tracery, with splayed angles and panels, will be carried 
from capital to capital of the columns, per plans and directions of archi- 
tect. All the columns will have bases, capitals, and plinths, handsomely 
carved and moulded. 

Over the windows a corbel course of ten corbels or modillions, on each 
side of the tower, will be carried; the corbels will be handsomely cut and 
moulded, (not shown on plan.) 

Over the corbels an octagonal moulding will be carried, of such dimen- 
sions as architect shall direct. 

Fourth story.—A splayed base course will be carried all around the 
fourth story of the tower. 

The window-sills of the eight windows of the fourth story of the tower 
will be 10 inches high. The jambs and centre mullions will be cut to 
the same section as those of the third story. 

The tracery will be eight inches thick, splayed on corners with a 
quatrefoil pierced through each tracery head over the arches. 

Over the fourth story there will be, first, a moulding consisting of a 
splay and a fillet. Over this a zigzag or chevron mould, well sunk : 
over the chevron a fillet, and an ovolo supporting a corbel course 0} 
semicircular arches on plain brackets, projecting from eight to twelve 
inches from the face of the wall. . 

The coping of the tower will be octagonal, 12 inches high by 24 inches 
bed, and grooved to receive the roof covering. 

All the parts of the above tower, including doors, buttresses, bands, 
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corbels, mouldings, windows, &c., to be of the dimensions, workman- 
ship, and design furnished by architect. é 

Smaller tower of east end.—Base courses to be carried all around. 

The tower will consist of three stories externally; the lower one 
being square, and the two upper ones octagonal. 

First story.—A sloping base, eight inches high, will extend along the 
bottom of the panel, between the buttresses on each side. 

The sides of the first story will each have a panel with circular head, 
formed by buttresses and arches, projecting six inches from the face of 
the wall, and all the angles of the tower and buttresses will be dressed 
perfectly true and even. 

Windows.—On each side of the first story there will be two windows, 
with splayed sills, jambs, and arches, which will be well and truly cut. 

An octagonal moulding will be carried around over the top of the first 
story. 

Spe The square of the first story will be gradually drawn into an 
octagonal form by four splayed corners, which will be of cut stone, with 
drips on under side, of same character and workmanship as described for 
the main central tower. 

Windows of the second story will have sunk jambs and arches, cut per- 
fectly true and even. 

A hook tabel moulding will be carried around the top of the second 
story of the tower. ‘lhe parapet or broad band over this stury will be of 
cut stone. A splayed coping will be carried over the parapet and under 
the third story. 

An octagonal sill course will be carried around the tower under the 
window-sills of the third story. 

The window-sills of the third story will be eight (8) inches in height. 

The jambs and arches of the windows wiil be splayed, or of the sec- 
tion of a rebate, with an engaged column; all the corners of the tower will 
be cut perfectly true and even. 

A corbel course will be carried around the tower, forming the 2rst mem- 
ber of the cornice; it will be of semicircular arches, supported by plain 
brackets, and will project eight inches from face of tower wall. Over 
this corbel cornice a splay moulding will be carried. And over the splay 
the cornice will consist of five members of such design and cimensions 
as architect shall direct. The top bed of the upper member or coping 
shall be two feet wide, with a groove cut to attach the roof covering, 

All the parts of the above tower to be of such workmanship, dimen- 
sions, and design, as the architect shall direct. 

Lowers of west end of main building. —Octagonal towex of southwest 
corner will consist of four stories externally. 

The two base courses will be carried around the first story. Above 
the base courses the first story will be battered, per plans, and all the 
corners will be dressed so as to be perfeetly true andeven. A splayed 
water table will finish the first story. 

Second story.—All the corners will be dressed true and even, so as to 
be perfectly plumb, when laid. 

_ Windows.—There will be two windows in each side with splayed 
sills, jambs, and arches. 

_ Loop-holes—Vhere will also be one cross-shaped loop-hcle in each 
side, sunk through the walls and cut perfectly true and even, with tre- 
‘foils on the ends of the arms. 
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__ A hooked jabei mould will be carried around the tower, and well cut. 
The parapet of the first story, over the label, will be 4 broad band of cut 
stone, finished-on tcp with a splayed coping. 

Lhird story.—The base or sill course of the third story will be well 
cut and splayed on upper edge. 

The windows of the third story will form a continuous arcade. all 
around. The jambs and the centre muilions will be cut to section shown 
on plan D, No. 1. 

All the columns will have plinth bases and foliage Norman caps. The 
section of the arch will be same as that of jamb, except that a square or 
octagonal moulding will take the place of the shaft of the column. The 
tracery will be eight to ten inches thick, the arches will be raised, and 
over them a quatrefoil pierced through the panel in the head of each 
tracery. 

A corbei conrse of small moulded corbels, seven on each side of the 
tower, well cut, will ke carried around under the cornice of the third story. 
The cornice of the third story will be octagonal and well cut. The whole 
story will be eighteen inches higher than shown on plan. 

Fourth story.—The base course will have a splayed top mould or water 
tabie on which the widow sills will rest. 

The window sills will be six inches high. The windows of the fourth 
story will also form a continuous arcade. The jambs will be cut to the 
section shown on plan D, No. 2, and the arches will be of trefoil form, 
and cut per directions of architect. All the columus will have plinths, 
caps, and bases of good design. 

A hook label mould will be carried around under the parapet. 

The parapet will contain two sunk panels on each side, each of which 
will be of handsome Norman patera, of such design as may be approved 
by architect. The parapet will be sixteen inches thick, and dressed on 
both sides, and will be coped by a coping twenty inches bed, cut to the 
section shown on plan D, No 3. 

A balustrade of columns, with caps, bases, arches, &c., will fill the 
spaces between the jambs of the windows of fourth story, per end view. 

The northwest corner tower will be divided externally into three 
stories. 

The first story will be similar to that of the southeast corner tower. 

The second story will be square with splayed corners, handsomely cut; 
it will rise from a splayed base mould, and have two windows with. reba- 
ted jambs on each side. The cornice of the second story will be a hook 
label mould, over which will be a plain parapet, with splayed coping well 
cut. 

Third story.—The base course will be well cut, with a splayed top. 

Windows.—There will be four windows, with sills 10 inches hign, well 
cut. The jambs and arches will be a splay and column in a rebate, with 
handsome plinths, caps, and bases. The centre mullion will be a column 
ona pilaster. The tracery will be eight inches thick, with raised arches, 
and a quatrefoil pierced through the panel in the head. 

In the gables over the windows a sunk quatrefoil panel will be cut. 

The coping will be a hook label mould, 18 inches bed, grooved as usual 
to receive the roof covering, and a neat finial will be cut for each gable. 

-ntral rear tower.—The two base courses will be carried all around 
the buttresses, &c. All the corners of all the buttresses will have an aris 
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run along them. - All the mouldings and buttress caps will be cut in the 
best manner, and of most approved design. = 

Door.—The door jambs will be of the section of four rebates, contain- 
ing four detached shafts or engaged columns, having bases and plinths 
handsomely moulded, and capitals cut in the best manner, with Norman 
foliage, well sunk and undercut; (see plan D, No. 4) 

The arch will have four Norman: mouldings, two of which will be or- 
namented with a clfevron ahd cable mould; (see planD, No: 5.) | 

A label of octagonal form, and ornamented on the lower face with a 
Norman leaf, will be carried over the arch’ of the door, and will spring 
from’ two foliage corbels of best design-and ‘workmanship. 

Bay window.—The bracket of the bay window, which will project not 
less than six.feet six inches from the face of the wall, will, consist of a 
series of mouldings rising from a large carved corbel. All the face work 
of the windows between the corbel and the sills will be well cut in both 
faces and both beds, to a thickness of 13-inches. 

An octagonal sill course will bé carried all. around the. tower. on a level 
with the under side of the sills of the bay window. The window sills 
will be 10 inches high, cut in the best manner. 

All the face work of the bay window above the sill course will be fine 
cut. 

There will be three windows, one on each side of the bay. ‘The jambs 
and mullions will be of the section shown on plan D, No. 6. 

All the piltars will have plinths, bases, and foliage caps. The arches of 
the tracery, will be raised, and a quatrefoil will be pierced through the 
sunk panel over them. . The tracery will be nine inches thick. The 
arch of the window will be of same section as the jamb, except a square 
will take the place of the shaft of column. Over the windows a double 
label mould.will be carried all around the bay window, and above this line 
there will be a battlement cut.in the best manner, and of good design. 
"ihe battlement will be cut on both sides. 

Sides of first story of tower.—On each side of the small octagonal tower 
a window with splayed jambs, arches, and sills, will be cut, and two 
sumilar windows willbe placed on the opposite side. 

Un each side of the octagonal tower in-the second story a window with 
rebated jambs, having each an engaged column, will be cut in the best 
manner; -and there will be two similar ones on the opposite side of tower, 
between which a.niche, having a foliage corbel and canopy, cut m the best 
manner, will be placed. 

A hook label mould of large size will be carried all around the top of 
the second story, and well cut. 

Third story.—The base course of the third story will be splayed on up- 

per bed, and well cut. 
_ The front and rear will each contain a single large window, having a 
jamb with the section of a splay,and engaged column in a rebate, and a 
mullion or central column supporting tracery. The tracery arches will be 
raised, and a quatrefoil pierced through the sunk panel. 

Over the arch of the window there will be an octagonal label resting on 
two handsome corbels, which will be well cut. All the columns to have 
bases, plinths, and foliage caps. 

The sides of the third story will each be pierced by two windows, having 
splay and column in a rebate for the jambs and arches. ‘ 
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Baitlements, §c.—The machiolations under the battlement will project 
two feet from the face of the wall, and will be formed of semicircular 
arches, springing from moulded corbels; above these will rise the battle- 
ment, well cut_on both sides, 20 inches in thickness, and coped with a 
heavy moulded coping, (per plan of architect.) 

The octagonal stair tower attached to the above will have cross-shaped 
loop holes and slits to light the stairs from top to bottom. All the mould- 
ings of the main tower will be carried around it, and it will be finished. at 
the top by abattlement with cross-shaped loop-holes. A door for entrance, 
with plain rebated jambs, will be-placed in one side of this tower on the 
level of the ground, with proper sills, &c.; and all the corbels and other 
mouldings of the tower will be well cut. 

East connecting range—cloister—The front of the cloister will be a 
continuous arcade of six-arched openings filled with mullions and tracery. 
ve section of the jambs and mullions will be as shown on plan A, No. 
iv. 

All the columns will have plinths and bases handsomely moulded, and 
foliage capitals of best description. . 

The tracery in the heads will be nine inches in thickness, with raised 
arches, and the panels over these arches will be pierced with quatre- 
foils. An octagonal label resting on handsome corbels will be carried over 
the arches. 

‘The cornice will consist of a corbel table of semicircular arches resting 
on moulded corbels, projecting at least 10 inches from the face of the wall. 
The coping will be octagonal, 18 inches bed, with grooves, &c., as usual. 
The arches of the cloister will rest on a sill 12 inches thick and 30 inches 
bed. Underneath the sills an octagonal moulding will be carried. 

There will be six small windows with splayed jambs, one under each 
of the above arches, to light the basement, and two base courses, as usual. 

North front of connecting range behind cloister will be finished with 
eight windows, with jambs and arches of section of a rebate with engaged 
column or a splay, and of same dimensions as those of the south side. 

South front of connecting range will consist of seven bays, divided by 
buttresses projecting 8 to 12 inches from the walls. 

The two base courses will be carried all around the buttresses and 
wails. 

An octagonal sill course will be carried along under the windows. 'The 
sills of the windows will be six inches high. 'The section of the jambs 
and windows. will be of a rebate and engaged column or a splay, with 
bases, plinths, and capitals to the columns. The'arches will be of same sec- 
tion as the jambs, with an octagonal moulding instead of the shaft of the 
column. Over the heads of the windows an octagonal label mould rising 
from two moulded or foliage corbels will be run. 

A corbel course, projecting from 10 to 12 inches from the face of the 
wall, will be carried from buttress to buttress. The corbels will consist of 
semicircular arches rising from moulded dentils. ‘The coping will be oc- 
tagonal. 

‘A-small window with splayed jambs, sills, and arches, will be cut for 
each compartment, and they will be placed underneath the windows above 
described. . ; - 

Above the coping there will be a battlement three feet high, with open- 
ings for windows alternating with carved panels. This will be coped 
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with an octagonal coping of 18 inches bed, with a groove for the roofing 
material cut init. This is not shown on plans. 

Flast wing.—The basement of the east wing will be battered, per plans. 

Windows.—There will be 14 windows in the basement, with splayed 
or rebated jambs, sills, and arches. ' 

The basement will be coped with a water table 12 inches in height, 
splayed on the upper bed. , 

Windows front and rear of wing.—An octagonal sill course will extend 
along the front and rear under the window sills. The window sills wiil 
be nine inches high. 

The jambs of the windows will bea splay and engaged column in a re- 
bate, with a mullion, as hereinbefore described, and tracery in the head with 
raised arches and pierced quatrefoil, and an octagonal label mould will be 
carried around each arch, resting on two handsome corbels. ‘The plinths 
and bases of the columns and foliage capitals will be well cut and 
moulded. 

A porch, with four steps of 7 inches rise by 12 inches tread carried ali 
around it, will serve for the east entrance to the wing. A water table with 
splayed top bed will extend ail around the porch. 

The door jamb will be cut to the section of a splay, and engaged col- 
umn in a rebate, with plinths, bases, and foliage caps. The arch will be 
weil cut, and a label will be carried around over the arch, resting on two 
hendsome corbels. 

The cornice will consist of 16 corbels or denti!s, handsomely moutded, 
supporting a well-cut parapet, surmounted by an octagonal coping of 16 
imches bed. 

The vestibule will have a water table similar to that of the porch car- 
ried round it; over the porch will be a window with a jamb of the sec- 
tion of a splay and engaged column in a rebate, with a centre mullion, 
tracery with raised arches and pierced quatrefoil, and an octagonal label 
mould resting on two corbels, all cut in the best manner, with plinths, 
bases, and capitals, as hereinbefore described. ‘The window sill will be 
eight inches in height. On each of the sides of the vestibule will be a 
double window with splayed jambs, and arches, and sills. An octagonal 
label, resting on three plain corbels, will be run around the arches. 

A corbel course, projecting from 8 to 10 inches from the face of the 
wall, will be carried all around the sides and gable of the vestibule. It 
will consist of semicirenlar arches resting on handsome moulded brack- 
ets. ‘The cornice will be octagonal, 18 inches bed, and a handsome finial 
will be cut and placed on the apex of the gable. 

Fast and west sides of east wing will be finished precisely alike, ex- 
cept where the west side is covered by the connecting range, and with 
the exception of the central bell tower, which will be only on the east 
side. ‘The interlaced arches will be carried through the west side from 
chimney to chimney. 

The ten small windows, on each side above water table, will have 
splayed jambs, arches, and sills. 

_ The four large triple windows will have sills eight inches high. The 
jambs and mullions will be of the section shown on plan E, No. 1. 

the columns of the jambs will have plinths, bases, and foliage capi- 
tats; and from the abacus of the capital an octagonal label mould will be 
carried around the head of the windows. 
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Chimneys.—Six chimneys springing from handsomely moulded brack- 
ets, and projecting two feet six inches from the face of the wall, with 
splayed corners well cut, will be carried from the water table to the 
height shown on plans. ‘lhey will have octagonal mouldings, splayed 
cornices, and pierced windows, with battlemented tops of dimensions and 
workmanship directed by architect. 

Interlaced arch.—Between the chimneys on the west side, and between 
the bell tower and the chimneys on the east side, an arcade of interlaced 
Norman arches, resting on handsome columns with neat plinths, bases, 
and capitals, and 18 inches higher than shown on plans, and cut in the 
best manner, will be placed. ‘The arcade will rest on an octagonal sill 
course, supported by handsome moulded corbels or dentils, and will be 
capped with a heavy hook label moulding, with an 18-inch bed grooved 
to receive the roofing. 

Bell tower wiil be carried up plain to the height shown on plans, with 
the corners cut true and even, and with two roll mouldings projecting 
from the north and south sides. 

A corbel course of plain corbels will be carried around the top of the 
first story. 

The coping of the first story will be a fillet and splay 18 inches in 
thickness. 

The base course of the second story will be splayed on its upper bed, 
and weil cut. 

The corners of the tower will be splayed. 

The window sills will be eight inches high. 

The widow jambs will be cut to the form of a splay and column, with 
plinths, base, and capital. 

The arch will be of same section as jamb, with a square moulding, 
taking the place of the shaft of the column, and around the arch a label, 
rising from neat corbels, will be carried. 

The cornice will be a splay and fillet, and will be coped by a plain 
coping, per plans. 

Batilement of ends, §c.—The machiolations under the battlemen 
will overhang the walls two feet six inches. ‘They will consist of semi- 
circular arches, resting on handsome moulded corbels. Above this the 
battlement will rise; and where it is above the roof, it will be dressed on 
both sides, and 16 inches in thickness. ‘I'he battlement will be coped 
with a handsome moulded coping. 

Western connecting range—cloister—The cloister will consist of 
three compartments, divided by buttresses, each containing a triple arched 
opening. 

T’he two base courses will be carried along the front. In the base- 
ment seven small windows will be cut, with splayed sills, jambs, and 
arches. : 

An octagonal sill course will be carried under the sills of the cloister, 
with a bed and build of at least 24 inches, grooved to receive lead. 

The buttresses between the triple arches will be well cut, and project 
eight inches beyond the walls above the arches. ‘The pillars supporting the 
arches will be well cut, and will have plinths, bases, and handsome foliage 
caps, cut in the best manner. The arches will be of the section of a re- 
bate and splay, and well cut on both sides. ae ait 

A corbel course of semicircular arches, projecting eight inches from face 
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of wall, resting on handsome moulded drops, will be carried between the 
buttresses. : : 

The cornice will be octagonal, well cut, with a bed of at least eighteen 
inches, grooved as usual. eR ae ; 

The front of the connecting range behind the cloister will have win- 
dows, cut similar to those of the south front. 

The south front will be divided by buttresses into seven bays. The two 
base courses will run along the whole front. Seven small windows with 
splayed’ jambs, sills, and arches, will be cut for the basement. 

An octagonal sill course will be carried under the sills between the but- 
tresses. 

The window sills will be seven inches high. 

The jambs, arches, and labels of the windows will be cut in the same 
manner as those of the eastern connecting range. 

The corbel table, between the buttresses and the coping, will also be cut 
in the same manner as those of the eastern connecting range. 

Clerestory.—The inside columns, shown on ground plan, supporting 
the clerestory, will be of granite, rough cut, and twelve inches square, with 
a skew back on each, with a top bed of 18 by 36 inches to receive the 
arches which support the clerestory. 

The clerestory will be divided by buttresses, projecting six inches from 
its face into seven bays, and in each bay there will be a double or triple 
window, with splayed jambs, arches, and sills. 

A corbel table projecting six inches from the face of the wall, of semi- 
circular arches, on plain moulded brackets, will be carried between the but- 
tresses. ‘I'he coping will be octagonal, 8 by 18 inches, with a groove, as 
usual. 

West wing.—'The bell tower will be divided into four stories, externally. 

The first story, the door jamb and arch, will have a plain splay and en- 
gaged columns in a rebate. 

Two small windows, with splayed sills, jambs, and arches, will be cut 
for the sides of first story. 

. ae water table, under the second story, will be splayed on its upper 
ed. 

The second story will have panelled sides, with semicircular heads, 
formed by the buttresses and arches, projecting from six to eight inches 
from the wall. All the corners of the tower, buttresses, and arches, will be 
well and truly cut. In each side of this story, there will be two small 
windows, with splayed sills; jambs, and arches. 

Under the coping of the second story, a corbel course of nine hand- 
stint vue corbels or dentils on each side of the tower, will be car- 
ried. 

The octagonal coping will be well cut. 

ae base course and water table of the third story of the tower will be 
well cut. 


Windows of third story.—-The four windows of the third story will have 
sills seven inches high. 

The jambs will be of the section of a splay and engaged column ina 
rebate, with handsomely-moulded plinths, hases, and foliage caps. 

‘The tracery will be a trefoil head, well cut, and eight inches thick. 
The arches will be splayed, and an octagonal label resting on two hand- 
sonie corbels will be carried round the arches. 
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A corbel course of 44 corbels will be carried: around the third story 
under the coping, which will be octagonal. 

The base course and water table of the fourth story will be well cut. 

The windows will have sills eight inches high. ~ 

The jambs of the four windows will be a splay and engaged column in 
. rebate. ‘lhe. mullion will be a column, all with plinths, caps, and foliage 

ases. ; 

The arch and tracery will be well cut, and an octagonal label resting on 
two corbels will be carried around the arch of each window. 

The cornice will consist of five mouldings: 

Ist. An ovolo or ogee moulding. 

2d. A zigzag or chevron, deeply and well cut. 

3d. A splay. 

4th. A corbel course of semicircular arches, resting on foliage corbels 
and projecting from eight to twelve ‘inches. 

5th. A hook label mould for the coping, 15 inches high, and 18 inches 
lower bed, with a groove, &c. 

Apsis, or semicircular projection.—The apsis will .be divided by eight 
ee ae projecting eight inches from the face of the wall, into seven 

ays. 

‘The upper base course or water table will project eight inches. 

A sill course of octagonal form will be carried around under the sills 
between the. buttresses. 

The sills of the windows will be seven inches high. 

The jambs and arches will be a plain splay, or a rebate. 

In each bay, between the buttresses, there will be a corbelling of two 
semicircular arches, rising from the sides of the buttresses, and supported 
by a handsomely-carved and moulded corbel in the centre. 

A corbel course of handsomely-moulded corbels, or dentils, will be car- 
ried all‘around under the octagonal coping of the first story. 

An octagonal coping or cornice will be carried all around over the first 
story of the apsis. 

Base course of second story will be a plain band, splayed on upper edge 
to shed water. 

Over this and under the columns a stylobate of cut stone will be carried, 
fron. eighteen inches to two feet in height, well cut on the upper surface, 
between the column bases, to form the sills of the windows between the 
columns. 

An arcade of columns and arches, having 14 arched openings, will be 
carried round the second story of the apsis. 

The columns will have plinths, bases, and carved capitals, and will be 
detached entirely from the wall behindthem. The wall behind the column 
will consist of pilasters, with plain bases and capitals. 

The pilaster will project eight inches from the face of the sash. ‘The 
arches will be of the section directed by architect; and will be cut in the 
best manner. 

The face work over the arches will be set back three inches from the 
face of the arches, and well cut. ; 

A corbel table, of semicircular arches, resting on moulded brackets, will 
be carried all around the apse, under the coping, (not dentils, as in plan,) 
and will project from eight to twelve inches from the face of the wall 
below. 
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The coping will be octagonal, 12 inches by 24 inches, well cut, and 
grooved to receive roof. < 

The wall behind apse will have a label course run across it, on a level 
of the top of the roof of the apse. get 1 5 

Circular window.—The jamb will be of the section directed by architect, 
and well cut. 

The tracery will be 18 inches in thickness, exclusive of the columns on 
the face. 

The quatrefoils and six-foil will be pierced through, and well and finely 
cut. : 

The columns will have plinths, bases, and caps, well cut and moulded. 
The moulding on which the columns rest will be octagonal, and well cut, 
and all the remaining work of the window will be cut in the best manner. 

Cornice of gable will consist of a splay, with a double billet-mould, a 
band eighteen inches wide, well cut, and an octagonal coping 12 by 24 
inches, grooved to receive the roof covering. 

A handsome finial will be well cut, and for the apex of the gable. 

Buttresses will be cut with base courses, buttress caps with mouldings, 
and arres on the corners, cut in the best manner. 

South front of west wing.—Base courses will be carried across the front, 
of size, &c., hereinbefore specified. 

Two small double windows, with splayed jambs, sills, and arches, 
will be cut for each side of the door-way. 

The porch will project one foot from face of wall: all the arres will be 
well and truly cut. 

The door will have a jamb of the section of a splay and an engaged 
column ina rebate, and will be 18 inches in depth, to the front of the 
door, and 24 inches depth in all. 

All the columns of the door will have plinths, bases, and foliage caps. 
The arch will have an octagonal mould, in place of a shaft of column. 
Over the door, the quatrefoil will be well cut and deeply Sunk. The co- 
ping will be cut to the form of an octagon, 8 inches high by 24 inches bed, 
well cut. 

The water table over the basement will be well and truly cut, and hand- 
somely splayed. 

Over the water table, the sill course under the windows will be carried 
from buttress to buttress, and will be well cut to the form of five sides of 
an octagon. 

The sills of the windows will be 12 inches in thickness. 

The jambs of the windows will be cut to the form of a splay and en- 
gaged column in a rebate. 

The centre columns or mullions will be well cut, and all the columns 
will have plinths, bases, and foliage capitals, well cut. 

All the tracery will be 19 inches thick, the arches will be raised, and a 
quatrefoil will be pierced through the sunk panels of the tracery heads. 
‘There will be three windows in the east front. 

Circular windows.—T he jambs will be splayed. 

‘I'he tracery will consist of columns, with handsome plinths, bases, and 
caps, with trefoil arches between the columns; the spaces on the backs of 
the trefoil heads will be panelled; the thickness of the tracery will be eight 
inches. ‘Ihe moulding under the bases of the columns and the central 
quatrefoil will be well cut. ; 

A corbel table will be carried up under the cornice of the gables, of semi- 
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circular arches resting on moulded brackets, and projecting 10 to 12 inches 
from the face of the wall. The coping will be L2 by 24 inches, cut to the 
form of five sides of an octagon. 

A handsome finial will be well cut for the apex of the gable. 

The buttresses will have the corners well and truly cut, with moulded 
caps, finished in the best manner. 

Sides of west wing.—The east side of the west wing will be finished in 
precisely the same manner as the west side, except so far as it is covered 
by the connecting range. 

The base courses will be carried all around. 

There will be six small windows in the basement, with splayed jambs, 
arches, and sills. 

_ The water table will be carried all around over the basement, per direc- 
tions of architect. 

The buttresses projecting eight inches from the face of the walls, and 
connected with arched heads, will be carried up perfectly plumb, true, and 
even, and all the arres of the buttresses and arches will be well and truly 
cut. 

Sill course under the windows will be cut to the form of five sides of an 
octagon. 

The sills will be eight inches in thickness. 

‘The jambs and arches of the windows will be splayed or rebated. 

A corbel course will be carried all around both sides of the building, of 
large semicircular arches, supported on foliage brackets. The corbeiling 
will project from 10 to 12 inches from the face of the wall. 

The coping will be 12 by 24 inches, cut to an octagonal form, with a 
groove to receive roofing material. 

The walls connecting the central rear tower and the main central build- 
ings will be cut with doors, windows, arches, corbel courses, mouldings, 
and battlements, precisely similar to those hereinbefore described; connect- 
ing the central front towers with main central building. 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS. 


All the window sills will be splayed. 

All the doors will have sills and steps of the size, rise, and tread, di- 
rected by architect. 

All the door and window sills will be well patent-hammered, and brought 
to a joint not exceeding 3-16 of aninch. All the jambs and arches, with 
the labels over them, will be fine cut and patent-hammered, and no 
spauls will be allowed on their faces. In the jambs and arches of the 
principal doors, the joints shall not exceed 3-16 of an inch. In the 
jambs, arches, &c., of the remaining doors, and of all the windows, the 
joints shall not exceed 3-Sof aninch. In all the capitals of all the columns 
the foliage will be well relieved and truly cut, and the plinths of the 
columns will be in some cases octagonal, and in others circular and 
square, and well cut. 

All the bands and mouldings will be well and truly cut, or rubbed. 

All the ornamented bands and mouldings will be well relieved, and truly 
cut, or rubbed. 

All the moulded and ornamented corbels will be cut in the best manner. 
The foliage will be well relieved. 
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And all the batilements, labels, buttress caps, and all the remaining cut 
work, will be executed in the most true and perfect manner. 

All the cut work hereinbefore specified, of every description, will be of 
the form and dimensions and according to the plans furnished by the 
architect. J 

Contractors are referred to the following architectural works for the char- 
acter of the different mouldings, capitals, and other ornaments, used in the 
building. ‘ ; 

Doors, windows, and cloisters—For capitals, bases, and plinths, see 
Moller’s Denkmahler, part I, plate VI. Door of cathedral of Mayence, 
(A,) plate IX. Details of columns, cathedral of Mayence, (B,) plate XI. 
Door of church of St. Leonard at Frankfort, (C,) plate XII. Door of the 
sacristy of the cathedral of Mayence, (D,) plates XIV, XV, and XVI. 
Details of the cloister of the church of Aschaffenburg, (E.) plate XVII. 
Details of the church of St. Paul at Worms, (F,) plate XVIII. Details of 
the doors of the transept at Frieburg cathedral, (G.) 

Also, Pugin and Le Keux’s Normandy, plate V. 

Also, Glossary of Architecture, plate 28; St. Nicholas, Caeu, and St. 
Peter’s, Northampton. 

For corbel courses.—See Pugin and Le Keux’s Normandy, plates 1, 10. 
Than church, plate 1, and Glossary of Architecture, plate 37. 

For ornamented mouldings.—See Glossary of Architecture, all on plates 
75, 77, and 78. Plate 79—cable, intersecting and cable, nail-head, star, 
lozenge and enriched lozenge. Plate 81—reticulated, diamond frette, and 
einbattled frette. Plate 82—trellis and hollow square. 

The above references are made with a view of presenting to the con- 
tractor the general style for the finish and character of the ornaments. 

As the above specification, with the plans, is intended to cover the en- 
tire completion of the building, in every respect, in the most perfect man- 
ner, no extra claims will be allowed, unless caused by actual alterations in 
the plans. And the contractor will be bound by the sum of $10,000 to 
submit all questions, controversies, and claims to the architect, whose de- 
cision upon the same shall be final and conclusive between the parties. 


Specification of the carpenters and joiner’s work for the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 


TIMBER, 


Basement story.—The floors of the basement of the west wing, and 
west connecting range, will be supported on yellow pine timber, 3 by 12 
inches, set two feet (2 ft.) from centre to centre. 

First story.—All the floors of the first story, except those of the chemi- 
cal lecture-room, students’ working laboratory, front towers, campanile 
tower, octagonal tower, and central rear tower, will be supported on 3 by 
12 inch timbers, of the best white pine, set sixteen inches (16 in.) from 
centre to centre. The girders into which these will be framed will be 
twelve inches (12 by 12 in.) square. The trimmers and trimmer beams 
will be 5 by 12 inches, and one trimmer willbe placed at every hot-air 
flue, or one at every pier in the wall of the building. ‘There will be one 
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longitudinal trimmer in the west wing, one in the west connecting range, 
four in the library, three in the central hall, three in the lecture-room, 
and two in the east connecting range. 

Second story.—The timbers in the floor of the second story will be 3 
by 12 inches, set 16 inches from centre to centre. ‘he girders will be 
tweive inches square (12 by 12 in.) running longitudinally through the 
museum. ‘The trimmers and trimmer beams will be 5 by 12 inches. 
‘Lhe timbers will be of the best white pine. 

Lowers, §-c.—Ail the floors of the towers will be of the best white pine 
timber, 3 by 12 inches square. There will be seven floors in the higher 
central front tower; five floors in the lower front tower; four floors in the 
central rear tower; seven floors in the octagonal tower; seven floors in 
the campanile tower ; five floors in the tower of the west wing ; two floors 
in the porch of the chemical lecture-room. 

The floor-beams of the galleries of the museum, library, and lecture- 
rooms wiil be 3 by 10 inches, of the best white pine timber, set 16 inches 
from centre. The girders of the gallery fronts, 8 by 12 inches. 

All these timbers and girders will be firmly anchored to the walls. 

All the fioors in the building will have one row of herring-bone bridg- 
ing of joists, 3 by 4 inches, for every 12 feet of length of bean. 

Columns.—Vhere will be 56 columns, six inches square and twenty- 
two (22) feet high in the library, set per plan. 

In the great lecture-room there will be 10 columns of iron, twenty- 
seven (27) feet high. (Plan No. 1.) 

In the museum there will be 120 columns, six inches square, and 
27 feet high. 

Roofs.—The roof of the central building to be framed with a tie beam, 
one king-post, two queen-posts, and four strutts. 

The tmbers in all of the frames will be of the following forms, dimen- 
sions, and materials : 

Tie-beam, 6 by 15 inches, of the best white pine. 

‘Two rafters, 6 by 12 inches, of best white pine. 

King-post, 6 by 8 inches, of best white oak. 

Two queen-posts, 6 by 6 inches, of best white oak. 

Four strutts, 6 by 8 inches, of best white pine. 

The roof plate will be 3 by 12 inches, of best white pine. 

The purlines will be of the best white pine timber, 3 by 10 inches, set 
three feet (3 ft.) from centre to centre, quartered into the rafters two in- 
ches, (2 in.) and kept from slipping by brackets of white pine eighteen 
inches (18 in.) in length, firmly fastened to the rafters. 

The roof of the east lecture-room will be framed in the same manner 
as that of the central building, of timbers of the same size and material. 
Its span will be forty-nine feet, (49 ft.) and the number of frames seven 


~ 
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‘The roof of the east connecting range will also be framed in the same 
manner, of timbers of the same size and material. ‘The number of frames 
in it will be six (6.) é' 

The roof of the western wing will be framed in the same manner, and 
with timber of the same description, but of the following dimensions: tie- 
beam, 4 by 12 inches; rafters, 4 by 10 inches; king-post, 4 by eae 
queen-posts, 4 by 6 inches; strutts,4 by 6 inches; purlines, y 10 
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inches; set three feet (3 ft.) from centre to centre. The number of frames 
in the west wing will be six (6.) 

The roofs of the side aisles of the gallery of art, and of the cloisters in 
front of the two connecting ranges, will be framed according to section. 
(Plan EH, No. 3.) : 

Tie-beam 3 by 8 inches, rafter 3 by 12 inches, strutt 3 by 6 inches, 
upright 3 by 6 inches, all of the bes, white pine timber. 

There will be six frames in each side aisle and cloister. 

The roof of the clerestory of the gallery of art will be framed of the fol- 
lowing dimensions and materials : 

Tie-beam, 5 by 12 inches, best white pine. 

King-post, 5 by 7 inches, best white oak. 

Two rafters, 5 by 10 inches, best white pine. 

Two strutts, 5 by 6 inches, best white pine. 

The purlines will be 6 by 10 inches, set three feet (3 ft.) from centre to 
centre. The number of frames will be six (6.) 

The roofs of the square towers will be framed in the form of a flat hip- 
ped roof, with diagonal and square tie beams, king post, strutts, rafters, 
and purlines, of the same materials as above, and of dimensions suited for 
their respective spans. 

The roof of the octagonal tower will be framed in a similar manner. 

The roofs of the other towers will also be framed with diagonal and 
square tie beams, and hip-rafters, curved to the shape of roofs; and stongly 
braced with diagonal braces, strutts, and uprights throughout. 

All the remaining roofs, if any, including those of the porches, &c., are 
to be framed in such manner, and of such dimensions, timber, and work- 
manship, as shall be directed by the architect. 

Deafening.—All the floors except those of the chemical lecture-room and 
students’ working laboratory, and other fire-proof rooms, will be prepared 
for deafening, with strips and plank, in the best manner. 


FLOORS. 


Basement.—The floors of the basement of the west wing, and west cen- 
tral range, will be of the best Georgia yellow pine narrow plank, not 
more than five inches (5 in.) wide, laid in courses, and blind-nailed. 

First story.—The floors of the library, lecture-room, cloisters, apparatus 
room, campanile tower, and in general all the floors of this story, except 
such as are directed to be tiled or flagged, and including the cloisters and 
side slides, which will be planked under the flagging, will be of the best 
clear Georgia yellow pine, narrow, 14 inch plank, laid in courses not more 
than five inches (5 in.) wide, and blind-nailed. 

Second story.—T he floor of the museum will be laid, first, of 1} inch nar- 
row white pine plank, over which will be laid a mosaic or tesselated floor 
of black walnut, yellow pine, white oak, maple, and other American woods, 
arranged in such patterns as may be directed by the architect. The 
upper floor will be blind-nailed to the lower one, and all its joints will be 
glued up strongly in the best manner. 

Galleries, §*c.—The floors of all the galleries of both stories, and all the 
floors of all the towers, will be of the best Georgia yellow pine, not more 
than five inches (5 in.) in width, blind-nailed, and laid in courses. 

All the above floors will be of thoroughly seasoned 1} inch plank, planed, 
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tongued and grooved, and laid in courses in the best manner. All the 

butts and joints will be planed true, after the floors are laid. The plank 

must be free from sap, shakes, and black or unsound knots; and when 
clear plank is specified, it must be free from all blemishes. 

Roof.—All the roofs of every part of the building and towers to be 
sheathed with 1} inch merchantable white pine plank, mill-worked, and 
strongly nailed to the purlines. ‘The sheathing to be free from sap, shakes, 
sun-cracks, and black or rotton knots. 

Partitions and centres.—There will be a stud partition between the 
Regents’ room and the rear staircase, which will be framed up of 3 by 4 
inch joists, well bridged and trussed, and set twelve inches (12 in.) from 
centre to centre. 

Ail the centres for the mason work, and stone-setting, to be furnished 
by the carpenter. 

Furring.—All the outside walls, which are not lined with brick, to be 
furred with best 2 by 3 inch furring, set twelve inches (12 in.) from cen- 
tre to centre. 

Cetlinzs.—All the flat ceilings to be cross-furred with 14 by 2 inch stuff, 
set twelve inches (12 in.) from centre to centre. 

Groined ceilings.—The ceilings of the west wing, east wing, west con- 
necting range and its cloister, museum, roonis in the front towers, and 
the room in the campanile on the museum floor, of the principal porch, 
the Regents’ room, the staircases, vestibules, central hall, and library, 
will be groined and ribbed, per plans, sections, and directions of the architect. 

These ceilings will be groined as follows: 

West wing.—Divided by columns and arches into three (3) aisles, each 
of seven (7) sections of groining, and composed of an artificial clerestory, 
under the roof, lighted by sky-lights, and two side aisles. ‘The apsis will 
also be handsomely groined. 

West connecting range.—The gallery of art will also be divided into a 
central nave with a clerestory, and two side aisles, each containing seven 
sections of groining or twenty-one (21) in all. The cloister will also have 
seven (7) sections of groining. 

The library will be divided by pillars and arches into five aisles, each 
containing seven sections of groining, not including the small groins be- 
tween the pillars, which will be groined per plan and directions of archi- 
tect. 

The central hall will be in one aisle, containing sections of groining, per 

lans. 

i The staircases will be groined per plans and directions of the architect. 
The east wing will be in a single aisle, handsomely groined. 
The Regents’ room will have one section of groining, and a groined 

ceiling to the bay window. ; pa, 

The museum will be divided by pillars into five (5) aisles longitudinally, 
with a transept or transverse aisle, at the centre, groined in a single aisle. 
Each of the longitudinal aisles will contain fifteen sections of groining. 
The transverse aisle will contain two sections of groining, in front of the 
longitudinal aisles. rr 

he rooms in the front towers will have each groined ceilings. _ 

The front and rear staircase halls will be groined per directions of 
architect. . 3 

The ceiling of the rear staircase hall will be groined per plans and di- 
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rections of architect, as will also be the rear vestibule of the museum under 
the gallery. rf ; i 

The ceiling of the porch and vestibule, or stair hall of chemical lecture- 
room; one ceiling of campanile tower, and one ceiling on the first floor of 
the octagonal tower, will also be groined per directions of architect. 

The ceiling of the principal porch will be groined per directions ot 
architect. 

The east cloister will be furred for a flat ceiling, with square panels and 
heavy ribbing. : 

he ceiling of the great lecture-room will.also be panelled with heavy 
ribbing. 

All the remaining ceilings in the building, and of the towers to the top, 
will be cross-furred. 

Bracketing.—At the intersection of all the groins, as also when they 
meet the walls, and on all the rib lines shown on the ground plaas, brackk- 
ets for ribs will be formed in the best manner, to receive four (4) nails to 
each lath. Cornices will be bracketed out whenever required. All the 
pillars will be bracketed, as well as the half and quarter pillars, on the 
‘walls. Brackets for pillars will be set on the outside of all the wooden- 
door jambs, and at al] the window jambs. There will be a boss or haif- 
boss at every intersection of the ribs, all which bosses will be strongly 
bracketed, and in general all the bracketing necessary to complete the 
building will be furnished and put up. 

All the above furring will be made of three thicknesses of 1} inch plank, 
strongly nailed and spiked together, and strongly hung from the floor and 
roof beams, by two inch plank. 

All the brackets will be secured in the strongest manner. 

Seats, §c.—The lecture-rooms and their galieries will have handsome 
settees of black walnut, with fronts carved to the shape of old stalls to 
each. ‘The settees to have neat cap moulds and backs, and to be finished 
and carved in the best manner. 

All the above black walnut will be oiled with the best raw linseed oil, 
three coats, well rubbed in. 

Platforms and stage.—At one end of the great lecture-room a platform 
will be raised from 4 to 8 feet from the floor, for the length of one of the 
bays, to form a stage, and will have in front of it, and at the same level, 
an octagonal projection for the lecturer. The front of the platform will be 
wainscoated with narrow black walnut, 14 inch plank, tongued and grooved, 
and not more than four inches in width. The plank will be set on end, 
and will he neatly capped. On the projection a handsome carved table of 
black walnut will be provided, and a seat for the lecturer. Over the stage 
a canopy will be formed of joists, well framed, hanging down five feet from 
the ceiling, to conceal the rollers on which the illustrations are to be placed, 
and on each side of the stage a partition of joists (3 by 4 inches) will be 
carried out from the walls as far as the line of the front of the gallery, and 
terminating at the last pillar of the gallery. Thirty rollers of wood, six 
inches (6 inches) in diameter, and twenty-five feet (25 feet) long, will be 
hung behind the canopy. "The rollers will have iron axles at their ends, 
working in iron eyes; and each roller will have a twelve inch sheave at one 
end for an endless cord to pass over, to work them. The ends of these roll- 
ers will also be concealed by a canopy of 3 by 4 inch joist hanging down 
five feet (5 feet) from the ceilings, and well framed. 
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Chemical lecture-room furniture.—A platform two feet (2 feet) high will 
be made, of strong joists and plank, raised from the front of the professor’s 
front desk (A) to the rear of the room. On this the desk (A) will be placed, 
which will be of the dimensions shown on the plans, and will have drawers 
on alf sides. The other desk (B) will be made in the same manner and 
similarly furnished. 

Behind the front lecturer’s desk a partition will be carried across, having 
sliding doors handsomely panelled, 3 inches in thickness, with proper fix- 
tures, per plans. In the side of this partition, facing the lecture-room, there 
will be closets, with shelves, three feet in depth, and having sash doors, 
filled with good American glass. 

The laboratory behind the lecture-room will be divided into two stories, 
connected by two flights of handsome staircases. 

The first story will be divided into three apartments; the centre one of 
which will contain the working table (B) hereinbefore described, and will 
be shelved all around, except where occupied by doors and windows, to a 
height of eight feet. These shelves will be enclosed above a line three 
feet high, by panelled doors hung in boxes with weights, cords, and pulleys, 
like sash, and below that line the closets will be pfojected to form a table 
15 inches wide, below which there will be a range of drawers about 6 
inches deep, and below the drawers a range of closets with panelled doors. 
On the room to the right hand there will be two tables (A) two feet wide 
and eight feet long, made of three thicknesses of narrow 14 inch white 
pine plank, not more than three inches in width, planed on both sides, 
tongued and grooved, and put together diagonally with glue and screws, 
and having strongs legs. ‘l‘he remaining part of the walls will be shelved 
off as in the preceding apartment. 

On the room to the left there will be a working table (G) three feet wide 
and seven feet long, made similarly to those above described. ‘The parti- 
tion wall next centre will be shelved off as in the other apartments. 
Racks of shelves, with holes bored in them, will be placed on each side of 
the sink (F.) In the second story of the laboratory, which will also be 
divided into three apartments, the centre one will contain in the centre a 
series of shelves, resting like steps from the partition wall to the rear, toa 
height of seven feet. ‘The walls will be shelved with shelves one foot in 
width, enclosed in sash doors hung with weights, cords and pulleys, like 
window sash, and, with the two remaining rooms, will be lighted with 
skylights of best double-thickness American glass in the roof, and interior 
skylights in the ceiling, with fancy sash, filled with best English crown 
glass, (A.) | “ae ; : 

In the east connecting range, which will be also divided internally into 
two (2) stories above the basement, the first story will contain a students’ 
working laboratory, in the centre of which will be two strong tables in the 
form of the letter T', the tops of which will be of soapstone ilags. ‘These 
tables will be furnished with drawers, shelves and closets. 

All around the sides of the rooms not otherwise occupied, there will be 
tables two feet nine inches wide with wooded tops, and drawers and closets; 
below and above these tables shelved closets, with sash doors hung 
with weights, cords and pulleys, will be carried to a height of eight feet 
from the floor. Stairs three feet wide, and well finished, will connect this 
laboratory with the second story. The second story above the laboratory 
will be divided into three apartments, one 15 by 14, as a private room for 
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the lecturer; and the other two 12 by 25, one of which'will have strong 
tables all around, and the other fitted with closets, drawers and shelves, 
with sash doors, as above, all around. by 

Sash and glass.-—All the windows of every kind, size, and description, — 
in every part of the building and towers, both interior and exterior, will be 
fitted with square sash, set diamond-wise, and filled with the best. Eng- 
lish crown glass. ‘The windows will be hung in frames with cords, 
weights, and pulleys, and will be finished in every respect in the best pos- 
sible manner. | . 

Inside windows, balustrades, ‘gallery fronts, carving, §c—There wilk 
be two circular windows in the central hall (per plan of libraryy carved 
of the best white pine ; also one triple or two double windows between 
the Regents’ room and the rear stairway, and 12 triple windows in the 
clerestory of: the west wing. ‘'Fhese will be carved in the: best-manner, 
of the best white pine, according to the directions of. the architect. Alb 
these windows will have frames and sash, and be-filled with glass, as 
described above. Their mullions will be of wood, painted four (4). coats, 
to resemble the walls of the interior, and sanded. 

There will be open balustrades three feet six inches (3 feet 6 inches) 
high, of black walnut, or of best white pine painted and grained, as may 
be directed, carried all around the front of the galleries of the museum 
and library, as well at the ends as at the sides, per plans. The balus- 
ters -will.be circular pillars with turned bases and carved capitals, sup- 
porting carved trefoil arches, over which a handsome moulded top rai} 
will be carried, per plans. 

The gallery front of the great leeture-room will consist of pillars with 
carved bases and capitals, as above, supporting semicircular carved arches, 
over and under which will bea large hook label mould welland deeply sunk, 
all of black walnut.; At the distance of two inches (2 inches) behind ‘this 
arcade, a wainscoating of one inch black. waluut boards, not more than 
four inches wide, and set vertically, will be carred around to form the 
front of the gallery, and from the top of. the label to this wainscoat a top 
board, of black walnut 14 inch thick will be carried, to form a book board 
for the gallery front. 

he gallery front will be four feet six inches (4 feet 6 inches) in height. 

The gallery fronts of the chemical lecture-room will be framed of strong 
3 by 10 inch, timber, which will be wainscoated on both sides four feet 
(4 feet) high, with #-inch black walnut boards, not more than four inches 
in width, capped on the outside with a, handsome label, and having.a 
label mould at bottom, And.in general, all the work necessary to- make 
the gallery fronts complete, is to be performed. 

Stairs.—'The principal front stairs will consist of two double flights, 
one on each side of the entrance hall. ‘he steps will be five feet three 
nches (5 feet 3 inches) in width, and the well will be from eighteen inches 
to two feet (18 inches. to 2 feet) in width. There will be a 7.inch square 
carved newel to each flight, with the sides handsomely panelled. 

The balusters will be. octagonal pillars, with turned bases and caps, 
having a semicircular arch with a trefoil head between them, and will be 
surmounted by a top rail, 4 by 6 inches, handsomely. moulded. The 
stairs will have handsome: coves and brackets hanging down below the 
underside of the steps. ‘I'he steps will be supported by wrought-iron 
frames, properly put together to insure stability. The risers will be of 
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the best white pine, and the treads of the best Georgia yellow pine. And 
the underside of the stairs will be furred ready for-plastering. 

The stairs will rise from the ground floor to a point four feet (4 feet) 
below the under side of the roof. tinbers, say a height.of forty-three feet 
(43. feet) or thereabout. At this height the upper platforms or landings 
will be placed. At one end of each of these a door will be placed ‘which 
will communicate with the front towers. A spiral staircase will. be car- 
ried up from the level of these upper platforms to the top of the higher of 
the two front towers.’ This staircase will be six feet (6 feet) in diameter, 
and will be partitioned off in one corner of the tower. It will have 
proper platforms and doors of communication to the different stories of the 
tower, of which there will be four (4) above the roof of the main build- 
ing. This staircase will open on the roof of the tower, which will be 
nearly flat, and is to be used.as a place of observation. 

A similar stairease will extend from the same level upwards to the floor 
of the upper story of the lower central front tower. 

Both of the above stairs will have treads and risers of yellow pine, with 
handsome ‘coves and rosings. They will be ceiled in with j-ineh 
white pine plank, will-have windows in the partitions for light, and will 
have neat 3 by 4-inch black walnut hand rails, supported by iron elbows. 

The principal rear stairs, about twenty-three feet (23 feet) in height, of 
rise and of the form and dimensions shown on plans, will be finished. in 
a manner exactly similar, and of the same materials and workmanship, 
as the principal front stairs described‘above. 

Staircases in campanile tower.—The interior of the campanile tower 
will be eleven feet (11 feet) square, and will be occupied, at'the level of 
the museum floor, with a staircase having steps four feet (4 feet) in width,. 
and a well three feet square in the centre. ‘This staircase will lead from 
the ground floor of the museum to its gallery, and have steps, risers, bal 
usters, newels, coves, brackets, &c., of a similar character to the principal 
stairs above specified. Above the level of the gallery floor a small stair- 
way two feet six inches in width will be carried in flights, per, direction 
of architect; to the upper story of the tower. The stairway will be par- 
titioned off from the tower -by joists,and in the partition doors will be 
framed and set to communicate with the two upper stories of the tower. 

Staircases of octagonal tower.—A winding staircase with steps three feet 
in width, having a clustered column in the centre, will lead in this 
tower from the floor of the library to the gallery. The steps will be sup- 
ported against the wall and the central column hy iron stringers, and the 
hand-rail will be of black. walnut, . The sides of the tower will be wains- 
ceated'up to the under side of the hand-rail, and the central column will 
be formed of clusters of circular columns of wood. The wainscoat and 
columns will be painted four coats, and column sanded to represent 
marble. A hand-rail of black walaut, supported on handsome iron elbows, 
will be carried around the column. The ceiling of the octagonal tower 
over this staircase will be groined. A staircase, similar in all respects, 
and similarly furnished, will lead from the floor to the gallery of thé mu- 
seum. Above this line a smaller staircase will be carried to the summit 
of the tower. All the treads and risers in these stairways will be of the 
best yellow pine. 

On each side of the rear entrance to the museum a flight of steps 
three feet wide will lead from the ground floor to the gallery, with balus- 
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ters, rails, arches, trefoils, newe!s, coves, and brackets, similar to those of 
the principal front stairs. : : 

The stairs to the chemical lecture-room and its gailery will be placed in 
the porch on the eastern end of the chemical lecture-room wing. They 
will consist of two flights: one in the porch, leading level of the porch floor 
to that of the chemical lecture-room floor, and one in a double flight, land- 
ing from the latter Jevel to the gallery. ‘The latter will have steps, coves, 
newels, balusters, arches, &c., similar in character to those of the two 

rincipal staircases, but of smatler horizontal dimensions. Beneath the 
fatter stairs a flight of steps will lead from the level of the chemical lecture 
room floor to the floor of the basement beneath it. These will have risers 
and treads of yellow pine, and plain octagonal newels five inches (5 inches) 
in diameter. The balusters will be octagonal, two inches (2 inches) in 
diameter, with 5 by 4 inch rails, all of black walnut. 

The stairs in tower of west wing will be square, filling the whole of the 
tower, and will be carried first to a level with the floor of the first story, 
and then to the top of the side aisle arches, with handsome octagonal bal- 
usters two inches (2 inches) in diameter, with semicircular arches between 
those of the same finish, &c., as the two principal staircases, with a square 
newel handsomely carved, and a 3 by 4 inch moulded hand-rail, all of 
black walnut. ‘The sides of the tower will be wainscoated to the height 
of the hand-rail. 

The private siairs to Regents’ room, lecturers’ room, and muniment 

room, will be in the small octagonal tower attached to the central rear 
tower. ‘They will be carried from the level of the surface of the ground, 
to the third story of the tower, or muniment room, a height of about sev- 
enty feet, (70 feet.) 'They will wind around a column from 8 to 12 inches 
n diameter, and will have treads and risers of yellow pine, and a hand- 
ome moulded hand-rail, 3 by 4 inches, of black walnut, secured to the 
walls by iron elbows. ‘The walls will be wainscoated, on end, with black 
walnut, as specified in former instances, to the height of hand-rail. 

Laboratory stairs.—Private stairs, with steps three feet in width, having 
octagonal balusters two inches (2 inches) in diameter, and 3 by 4 inch 
moulded rail, of black walnut, will be carried from the ground floor of 
laboratory, at the end of the chemical lecture-room, to the second floor. 
A flight of stairs, also three feet (3 feet) in width, will be carried from the 
first story of the east connecting range to the second story of the same, a 
height ot about thirteen feet. ‘They will be partitioned off with 3 by 4 
inch joists, and will have a3 by 4 inch hand-rail fastened to the wall, 
both with iron elbows. Under these stairs a flight of similar width, and 
similarly finished, will be carried from the first floor to the cellar. 

Stairs in library and museum.—Twelve small flights of circular stairs 
will be carried, at the places shown in the plans, from the ground floor and 
to the galleries of the library and museum. They will be supported on 
iron, and there will be a trap-door above each of them in the gallery floor, 
hung on best hinges, which will serve for the purpose of communicating 
with the galleries. 

Hlevators.—In each of the smaller towers at the corners of the main 
building, elevators, having each three (3) shelves, set three (3) feet apart, 
and framed strongly together, will be furnished. They will be provided 
with sheaves, cords, and will have cast iron counterpoises running in 
boxes on the four sides of the tower. The elevators will be worked by 2 
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crank, and will be used for raising books and ig 
the bottom to the top of the peaing beni whghnAET ae 

Doors and their furniture.—All the doors of every part of the building 

will have semicircular heads, and handsome trimmings and casings, of 
the same style as the building. 
_ ‘The central front and rear doors will be made of four thicknesses, of 14 
inch white pine plank, laid together diagonally. The outside plank will 
be of the best clear white pine, and the two inner layers of the best mer- 
chantable white pine, all perfectly seasoned. The plank will be narrow, 
and all of the even width of six inches, (6 inches.) The outer layers will 
be set diagonally, and all beaded and cross-beaded. 

All the plank will be planed, tongued, and grooved, and will be strongly 
Ts or rivetted together, with white lead in the joints, and painted on 

sides. 
_ The hinges, and key plates, and knob plates, will be of heavy wrought 
iron scroll work, bronzed in the best manner; and the doors will be grained 
white oak, and will be varnished four coats. 

Furniture of apparatus rooms.—The room in the east connecting range 
behind the east lecture-room, and the room on the same floor in the cam- 
panile tower, will be shelved all around, with closets, having panelled 
doors below, and sash doors above, glazed with good single-thickness 
American glass. 

Furniture of library.—_See plans and sections for the arrangement of 
the cases. The cases will have sash doors, and will be shelved per direc- 
tion of architect. The doors will be glazed with good single-thickness 
American glass, in diamonds, or squares set diamond-wise, or will be filled 
with wire gauze. All the pillars of the cases will be handsomely turned, 
the doors and sashes of the best workmanship. All the mouldings in the 
arches will be well worked, and all the capitals and bases neatly turned, 
and ornamented with stucco ornaments, or well carved. 

On the ground floor of the library, at every alcove formed by the pillars 
and cases, a sliding door, handsomely panelled and moulded, 23 inches 
thick, filled with ground glass and sash in the panels, will be made to 
slide between the longitudinal bookcases, so as to shut off the alcove 
completely from the central aisle. ‘These doors will be fourteen (14) im 
number, with handsome trimmings, and will each be furnished with an 
astragal lock, astragal sheaves and sheaveway, of the best description. 

The spaces between the bookcases of the galleries and the ceilings of 
the aisles will be furred up for plastering. 

Four tables, each fifteen feet (15 feet) long and five (5 feet) broad, will 
be made of black walnut, to be set along the centre aisle of the library. 
These tables will have handsome carved legs, and be covered with green 
broadcloth. 

A small desk of black walnut will be furnished for each of the alcoves. 

The librarian’s room, adjoining the library, will have handsome book- 
cases finished in a style similar to those of the library, with glass doors, 
é&c. Ali the furniture of the apparatus rooms and library, except where 
otherwise specified, will be of the best clear, thoroughly seasoned white 
pine, painted three coats with the best oil paint, grained, if so directed, to 
resemble oak, and varnished four coats. 

Museum furniture.—The museum furniture will be arranged per plans 
and directions of the architect. All the cases will be of the designs shown 
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on tne plans, and will be made of the best thoroughly seasoned clear white 
pine, handsomely carved, turned, aud moulded, with caps and bases sim1- 
Jar to those of library, and neat mouldingson the arches. The sashes will 
be filled with the best French eylinder glass. The spaces between: the 
tops of the gallery cases and the ceilings of the side aisles of the gal- 
leries will also be furred'up for plastering. The cases will vary in width 
from four to five feet, (4 to5 feet.) There will be two rows of cases. 
running longitudinally, in the larger spaces between the columns, the 
whole length of the room below the galleries, and one case on each side 
ot each of the alcoves, both of the ground floor and galleries. At both 
ends of the room, cases three feet (3 feet) wide will bé carried up to the 
under side of the end galleries, as per plan. 

All the above cases will be ornamented, carved, and finished per plan 
and directions of architect, painted three eoats best white lead in oil, 
grained and varnished three coats. . 

The transverse aisle of museum will. have cases of similar make and 
finish carried around the sides and front, except at the stair entrances. 
These cases will be eighteen inches (18 inches) in depth. 

‘he two rooms in the front tower will be covered all around with cases 
nine feet (9 feet) high, of similar design, make, and finish, as will also the 
room in the eompaniletower. 

The room over the rear stairs will have cases nine feet (9 feet) high, of 
similar design, make, and finish with the above. 

The room over the Secretary’s room, in the rear central tower, will be 
fitted with plain cases, shelved, and with doors glazed with good single 
thickness American glass all around. 

All the remaining outside doors will be made in a similar manner, and 
of similar material to the above, of three thicknesses of one and a half 
inch plank. 

All the inside doors of the basement will have neat and plain easings, 
with semicircular heads of white pine, painted and grained, white oak or 
any other wood that may be.directed, and varnished four coats. The 
coors will be made of black walnut or white pine one a half inch’ plank, 
put together diagonally in two thicknesses, grained to imitate such wood 
as may be directed, and varnished three coats. 

All the doors of the towers above the roof line will have handsome 
jambs and arches of white pine, grained and varnished as above. 

The doors will be of two thicknesses, of one and a half inch black wal- 
nut, of butternut, or white pine, painted, grained, and varnished as above. 

The principal doors of the library, museum, galleries of art, Regents” 
room, and lecture rooms; will have jambs and.arches of the section of a 
double rebate, with an engaged column or octagonal. mould each. ‘ The 
columns will have plinths, bases, and caps, well trimmed and handsomely 
carved. 

The doors will be made of three thicknesses of one and a quarter inch 
plank, butternut, or black walnut, or white pine, grained in the best man- 
ner, and varnished four coats, with bronze scroll hinges, key, and knob 
plates, &c. 

. All the smaller doors of the above rooms, and of the remainder ofthe 
building, will be made of three thicknesses of three and a quarter inch 
plank, of the same description of materials and workmanshipas the above, 
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and with similar hinges, &c. The jambs.and arches to be of similar de- 
scription and workmanship to those of ‘the principal doors. 

_ All the knobs of all the above doors to be of bronze. The locks to be 
of the best manufacture, and largest size, suitable to the dimensions of 
Lie opens All the outside doors and principal room doors to have strong 

olts. 

The sliding doors in the library alcoves to be furnished with sheaves, 
sheave-ways, astragals, and astragal locks, of the best description. 

And in general all the doors for the whole building to be finished -as 
above-described, in. the best and most workmanlike manner, and in 
all respects in accordance with the directions and plans of the architect. 

Roofing, §¢e.—All the roofs, except those of the central front towers, 
campanile towers of the main building and west wing, and smaller octa- 
gonal and square towers of the central building, will be tinned with best 
single-cross tin, soldered together in the best manner, painted two coats, 
and warranted tight for five years. All the gutters of every part of the 
building, and the-roof of the larger central front tower, will be of the best 
double-cross tin, and painted two coats. All the leaders, which will be 
put in in sufficient numbers to carry off the water to the cisterns in the 
roofs, and to the ground, will be of best double-cross tin, varying from 
four to six inches in diameter, and made square or octagonal. If so di- 
rected, they will be painted three coats, and sanded in the second coat, 
the third coat being coursed to resemble stone; and they will be put in of 
such sizes and in such number and situations as the architect shall di- 
rect. 

All the remaining roofs (i. e. of the towers, &c.,) above excepted, will 
be made of the best Welsh slate of large size, and laid in the best man- 
ner, according to the directions of the architect. 

Cisterns.—In each of the roofs of the two connecting ranges a cistern 
of 10 feet square, and four feet six inches deep, which will receive the 
water of the main building, will be made of best three-inch narrow 
yellow pine plank, framed up with best 6 -by 6 inch joist, like a mill 
race, and lined with best sheet lead, weighing five pounds to the square 
foot. These will be fed by a leader from the roofs of the main building, 
and will have an overflow or waste weir communicating with another 
leader, which will carry off the surplus water to the ground. 

In the spaces between the central front and pre rear towers and the 
main building, two cisterns, 6 by 12 feet, and four feet six inches deep, 
of similar materials and workmanship to the above, will be placed. These 
will be fed by the water from the towers of the front and rear. 

The roofs where all of the above cisterns are placed will be strength- 
ened to bear their weight, by additional rafters, tie-beams, king posts, 
and strutts. 

Water closets.—There will be two water closets, one on each side of 
the rear staircase, between the Regents’ room and museum, on the second 
floor, which will be furnished with cisterns, ball cocks, traps, cranks, 
basins, cocks, &c., of the best description, with brass furniture, and will 
be finished complete in every respect. They will be fed by one and a 
half inch:extra strong lead pipe, from the cisterns above described. The 
waste-pipe will be five inches in diameter, of best sheet lead, five pounds 
to the square foot, which will be carried to a sess-pool on the outside of 
the tower. 
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There will also be one water closet in the thickness of the walls of the 
large front central tower, one in the campanile tower, or near it, one In the 
basement of the chemical wing, and one in the west connecting range. All 
of the above to be completely finished in the best manner, with all fixtures 
necessary to render them complete, fed trom the cisterns in the roofs, and 
having waste pipes of five inches diameter, as above, communicating with 
sess-pools on the outside of the building. . 

Bases of best clear white pine, painted three coats, grained in the best 
manner to imitate such wood as may be directed, or of black walnut or 
butternut, varnished in all cases four coats, will be carried around the 
rooms, halls, galleries, &c., of heights varying from four to fifteen inches, 
and they will be all handsomely moulded, and worked in the best man- 
ner, according to the directions of the architect. 

Mantel_—A large mantelpiece of very handsome design, as may be 
directed by architect, will be carved from best black walnut, for the Sec- 
retary’s room. The whole mantel, with its columns, frieze, and shelf, 
and the ornaments on it, shall be filled with carved Norman mouldings, 
deeply sunk, and of best description. 

Finish of Regents’ room and bay window connected with it.—All the 
walls of the above will be wainscoated with black walnut or butternut, 
as may be directed by architect, handsomely panelled, and carved all 
around with pateras, quatrefoils, and capped with a heavily-carved mould 
corbel-course, surmounted by a carved cable-mould. 

In the side bays of the triple arch, between the room and the bay win- 
dow, seats of black walnut, or butternut, handsomely carved, will be 
formed. 

All the jambs and arches of the triple-window arch will be moulded 
and carved per plans and directions of architect. 

Eighteen heavily-carved arm-chairs, and one heavily-carved table, in 
the Norman style, will be carved for the Regents’ room, from best black 
walnut, varnished four coats, and polished. ‘The whole to be carved ac- 
cording to the designs and directions of the architect. 

Skylights.—There will be six skylights, five feet square, in the roof 
to the chemical laboratory ; two skylights, five feet square, in the central 
front stair hall; two of same dimensions to rear stair hall; and twelve 
skylights, five feet square, to the west wing; all filled with good double 
thickness American glass, in 2-inch sash. And under these, in all the 
ceilings of the above rooms, will be interim skylights, filled with best 
single thickness American glass in handsome fancy sash. 

Painting.—All the wood work, of every description, including the 
shelves of the cases, and in general all the wood work not otherwise 
specified, to be painted three coats of best white lead and boiled oil. 

All the doors and their jambs to be varnished four coats. 

All the wood of every description to be perfectly seasoned, and to be 
free from sap, shakes, black or rotten knots, and all imperfections that 
might endanger its strength or durability. 

All the workmanship, of every kind, to be performed in the best and 
most perfect manner. 

‘lhe whole of the above carpenter work, of every description, and all 
the work connected with it, to be performed according to the plans and 
directions of the architect. 


As it is intended that the above specifications and the plans will cover 
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the whole and perfect completion of the building, and all of its appurte- 
nances, no claim for extra work will be allowed unless caused by actual 
alterations of the plans. And the parties to the contract will be bound to 
submit to the decision of the architect of the building, in the sum of ten 
thousand dollars. 
JAMES RENWICK, Jr., 
Architect and Civil Engineer. 


Mr. Hough offered the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That in locating the building for the Smithsonian Institution, 
the centre of the principal building, exclusive of projections, be placed 
upon the centre of the lot or site of said institution from north to south, 
and upon the centre of Tenth street. 

Mr. Hough, in offering the above resolution, stated, that as he was 
compelled, on Monday next, to leave the city, he desired to say, that if 
this resolution should be reconsidered, so as to place the building centrally 
between 7th and 12th streets, he would make no objection. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


SIXTEENTH MEETING—Marcna 24, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 
The chairman submitted from Mr. Renwick, architect of the institution, 
the following 


Report to the Building Committee of the Smithsonian Institution. 


GENTLEMEN: In compliance with your resolution of Friday, the 19th 
ultimo, by which, in company with Dr. Owen, I was directed to examine 
and report upon the quarries of freestone on the farm of Mr. Peter, at Sen- 
eca creek and Bull run, and those on the adjacent lands, with a view of 
ascertaining their capability of affording a sufficient quantity of building- 
material of good quality, and of color suitable for the purposes of the insti- 
tution, I beg leave to state that we proceeded on Saturday morning to the lo- 
calities of the quarries of freestone occupying the whole eastern bank of the 
Potomac, from the mouth of the Seneca creek to a point distant about one 
mile north of it, where our examination terminated. We also found the 
stone extending up all the valleys of the smaller streams, as far as we ex- 
amined them. 

The quality of the stone varies from that which is highly argillaceous, 
and easily decomposed, to that which is silicious, and well calculated to 
stand the weather and the attacks of frost. 

It also varies in color and texture; some of the strata being highly lami- 
nated, and others what is technically termed liver-rock, showing but little 
signs of stratification; and the color varies from a cold blue to a warm lilac 

ray. 
. The quarries which appear to have been worked to the greatest extent, 
are those called the College quarries, from their belonging to the College 
at Georgetown. The color of the stone in these is generally a blue gray, 
(see specimen 21, of Dr. Owen’s report,) and is rather cold and unpleasant 
in its aspect; though several of the strata or layers in the middle of the 
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quarry were ofa pleasant and warm gray. Sée specimen No. 23. These 


latter, however, are difficult of access, having several strata of inferior 


stone over them, and cannot therefore be obtained without great and un- 


necessary expense,.and should only be resorted to in the event that no 
other stone of equal color and quality can be found in-a more favorable 
position. 

Po'The College quarries lie to the-northwest of Bull run and Seneca creek. 
The dip of the strata is at.an inclination of about 20° to the southwest. 

‘To the northwest of these quarries; and on the same face, are quarries 
belonging to-Mr. Peter, where we found the buff-colored stone; (specimen 
No. 24.)_ It is much to be regretted that this stone is neither sufficiently 
durable, from its being argillaceous, nor found in sufficient quantities for 
the purposes.of the institution, as, in my opinion, it surpasses in color any 
stone I have as yet seen in this country; resembling in hue that used in 
Edinburgh, and the Caen and Bath stones, which were somuch used and 
so highly esteemed by the architects of the. middle ages. 

T’o the north of this quarry is one belonging to Mr. Lee. The color of 
the stone in: this is a warm gray, and the texture is fine and highly:sili- 
cious; and the quality is excellent. It is .a liver-rock, and is found in 
several strata of considerable thickness, which would afford an abundant 
supply. Some of the layers, however, contain copper, which might possi- 
bly render it liable to stain by long exposure, unless carefully selected. 
See specimen No. 25. 

From this quarry, the most northern one we examined, we proceeded 
in a southeasterly direction, recrossing the College quarry to the Bull run, 
belonging to Mr. Peter. The quarry on this run has been opened ata 
point up the stream, distant about 300 yards east of the Potomac. : 

The stone is of extellent quality, of even color, being of a warm gray, 
a lilac tint-resembling that known as ashes of roses, and can, from -all 
indications, be found in sufficient quantities to supply all the face work for 
the institution. 

There appear to be three layers.of this color, which are, respectively, 
20, 24, and 30 inches in thickness. _ 

The stone is highly silicious, rings when struck with the hammer, and 
where it has been exposed in the bed of the Bull run to the action of the 
water and frost apparently for ages, and in the culvert under the canal for 
several years, shows little or no signs of decay. 

We traced strata of this color from the present quarries to the mouth of the 
Bull run, and found it between an overlying layer of a shaly or slaty ar- 
gillaceous quality, (which is easily decomposed, and must therefore be very 
carefully avoided ,) and a substratum of the dark red-colored stone, (see No, 
18 of Dr. Owen’s report.) We also found stone of the same color and 
quality in an old quarry, distant about 600 feet south from the mouth of 
the Bull run; thus rendering a sufficient supply almost certain. 

_ The strata lie well for quarrying, having but a slight covering and slo- 
ping towards the run, thus enabling it to be quarried without binding, 
which will render the expense small; and the olor is equal to that of any 
stone we examined, except the. buff. In company with Mr. Peter, we 
next visited a house built of coursed and hammered rubble masonry of 
stone of this color, in which it had a pleasing and airy effect upon the, 
eye. Mr. Peter’s stable is also built of stone of this color, and’ produces 
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an excellect effect. From the above examinations, we were therefore of 
opinion that Lee’s quarries, and those on the Bull run, combirie, more than 
any of the others we have visited, the requisites most necessary for struc- 
ture, durability, and beauty. | 

We would also recommend, if the quarry on the Bull run be chosen, 
that none darker than specimen No. 19 in Dr. Owen’s report be allowed 
to be used in the building, and that great care be taken. to prevent any of 
the argillaceous stone being used; and if Lee’s quarry should be selected, 
that all rock showing indications of copper be prohibited from being used. 
I subjoin herewith a rough topographical map of the region, in which the 
distances and localities are put down.from memory, as the limited time of 
our visit prevented any accurate.measurements. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JAMES RENWICK, Jr., Architect. 


On motion of Mr. Owen, it was 

Resolved, That the architect cause to be procured and dressed a block 
of freestone, of the warm gray color, from Lee’s quarry; and also, that he 
cause to be dressed, in ashlar finish, a portion of the block of freestone from 
Bull run quarry, now lying before the west wing of the City Hall. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That the chairman address a letter to the president of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio canal, asking a reduction of the rates of toll on said 
canal, in favor of the contractor. 

Mr Mills, superintendent, submitted to the committee several specimens 
of freestone, of excellent quality and good color, from the neighborhood of 
Aquia creek, Virginia. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, it was 

Resolved, That Dr. Owen visit and-report upon the Aquia creek quar- 
ries of freestone. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


SEVENTEENTH MEETING—Marcu 25, 1847. 


Present, Messrs, Owen and Seaton. 

The chairman laid before the committee the copy of a.letter, which, in 
accordance with the instructions, he had addressed to the president of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, as follows: 


Wasuineton, March 25, 1847. 


Str: I am instructed by the building committee of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution to inquire of you, whether, in the event ot the selection of a build- 
ing material by them from quarries.in the neighborhood of Seneca creek, 
your company would consent to reduce the rate of toll, so far as regards 
the buildings of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The amount required’ by us may, in a measure, depend upon your an- 
swer, as it is not yet determined ‘upon what we will back the walls with. 
If Seneca stone be taken for the entire walls, I suppose that 10,000 perches 
of 25 feet may be required. ; , 

The Maryland railroad companies had agreed, in event of our selecting 
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marble, to reduce their rates of freight, in our favor, from 4 cents to 2% 
cents per ton per mile. . 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
Chairman of the Building Comittee. 
To the PRESIDENT 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 


On motion of Mr. Owen, it was : 
Resolved, That the architect be, and he is hereby instructed, during 
the course of the present year, to commence and carry on to completion 
the whole of the east wing and the east counecting range, so far as is con- 
sistent with the safety of the structure; and also, to commence the founda- 
tions of the west wing and the west connecting range, and take such pre- 
paratory steps towards the work of the said wing and range as may allow 
the contractors to prosecute the work with proper economy. 
On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 
Resolved, That the architect be authorized to cause to be prepared two 
perspective views of the building—one of the north front, from the north- 
west, and one of the south front, from the southeast—provided the cost of 
completing the two said views in the best style of art shall not exceed two 
hundred dollars; and that the same be colored to correspond with the 
color of the stone that may be adopted for the facing of the building. 
On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 
Resolved, 'That Mr..Owen endeavor to procure from the several railroad 
companies between this city and New York, a free passage for the architect 
of the institution, pending the erection of the building. 
And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


EIGHTEENTH MEETING—Marcu 26, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Owen and Seaton. 
The chairman submitted the following letter from Mr. Peter, owner of 
Bull run quarry, and other quarries in the vicinity of Seneca creek : 


Monte Vipeo, (near Darnestown, Montgomery County, 
Maryland.) March 22,1847. 

Drar Sir: Yours of the 18th instant was received on Saturday last, 
in which you state that the building committee have decided to use as 
the material in the erection of the Smithsonian Institution the stone from 
some one of my quarries, and that they accept the terms as communica- 
ted in my letter of the 9th of December to Mr. Seaton, to wit: 

‘Twenty-five cents a perch for all stone intended for face or cut work, 
and twelve and a half cents per perch for all calculated for backing or 
rubble work. 

‘The whole number of quarries will be subject to your preference, and 
1 will be pleased if you will make the selection at as early a day as con- 
venient, as there are several persons applying for permission to obtain 
stone for other purposes. 

Yours, very respectfully, 


JOHN P. C. PETER. 
Hon. Rost. Date Owen, 


Chairman Building Committee. 
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On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That the final decision on the subject embraced in Mr. 
Peter’s letter be delayed until the return of Dr. Owen from Aquila creek 
and until his report on the quarries there is received. : 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That among the trees to be planted within the grounds of 
the institution there be included the following : 

Elm, beech, oak, osage, orange, pecan, sugar maple, silver-leafed maple, 
weeping-willow, silver-leafed willow, magnolia grandiflora, pride of China, 
common laurel, tulip tree, dogwood, holly, hawthorn, horsechesnut, 
Spanish chesnut, walnut, hickory, mountain ash, lime tree, evergreens, 
(including the several varieties of pines,) aspen, and sycamore. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


NINETEENTH MEETING—Mancz 30, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 
The chairman submitted from Dr. Owen the following 


Report on the Aquia ercek and other Stafford county freestones. 


To the Building Committee of the Smithsonian Institution : 


GENTLEMEN: On the 26th of March, agreeably to a resolution passed 
by your committee, I proceeded down the Potomac to examine the quar- 
ries of freestone of Stafford county, Virginia. 

On arriving at the mouth of Aquia creek, which,is 50 miles from 
Washington, I learned that the quarries which have been chiefly wrought 
for the public buildings lie about seven miles up that stream. 

On my way I stopped at Major Brook’s, five miles on this side of 
Fredricksburg, to obtain some information about the route. Learning 
from that gentleman that there were several good quarries of freestone 
in his immediate vicinity, on Accokeck creek, and near the line of the rail- 
road, I determined to visit them. 

I found them situated on both sides of Accokeek creek, close to Major 
Brook’s mill-dam. The upper beds here are about six to eight feet above 
the level of the creek, and are of a coarse texture, approaching to the na- 
ture of aconglomerate. Beneath, about four to five feet above the level 
of the creek, the rock is finer-grained, with some yellow and gray streaks, 
(see No. 26.) The rock on this part of Accokeek is below the level of 
the water when the flood-gates of the mill-race are closed. It was here 
that the rock of which the mill-dam is constructed was quarried. So far, 
it has stood the test of exposure in this situation well. ‘The abutments 
of the railroad viaduct over Accokeek creek are constructed of rock from 
these quarries ; and though the selection does not seem to have been very 
carefully made, it still remains a substantial work. 

The quarries on Aquia creek most convenient to navigation, and those 
which furnish a rock lightest colored, finest grained, and most uniform, 
are situated on what is called the Island, being a neck of land seven 
miles by the course of the stream from its mouth. ‘This island is eleva- 
ted 15 to 20 feet above a flat swampy plain, which surrounds it on every 
side, and which, in the early settlement of the country, was an inland 
bay, navigable for small craft. 
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At present the waters are contracted into the narrow channel of Aquia 
creek, abont 15 feet wide. 

One of the quarries on this island is known by the name of Stewart’s 
quarry, but now owned by Mr. Symington, of Baltimore. To the north 
and south of it are two others, belonging to the United States. 

The coluinns of the east portico of the Capitol, each of a single piece 
weighing L8 tons, were obtained at these United States quarries. 

The principal ledge hitierto worked here has a covering of ouly two or 
three feet of earth, and lies nearly horizontal, in a vast bed from six to 
eight or iU feetin thickness, without the slightest apparent seam. For 
this reason, though the bed is so near the surtace, it has been quarried at 
great expense, at least by the method hitherto employed, which is to 
groove it behind and on one side two feet wide, (or sutlicient to receive a 
nian.) in a vertical direction, even to its base, and then “ loft” it off in a 
horizontal direction by the introduction of wedges at the bottom of the 
bed in the direction of the stratification. 

This [sland freestone is of light color, almost white when dry ; and is 
equal, i: not superior, in texture and color, to any of the sandstoues in 
this neigborhood. ‘That on ‘Symington’s tract (see speciinen No. 27) is 
rather of a finer grain than in either of the United Siates quarries; (see 
specimen 23.) 

Part of the rock employed on the inside of the Post Office was procured 
on this islaud. 

Nutuerons other quarries are found in this vicinity, many of them well 
opened und wrought toa considerable extent. None are, however, :mnie- 
diately ou the bankeof Aqnia creek. Some lie to the east of the swamp, 
in the ridge which es between Aquia creek and the Potoinac river, and 
distant from the latter stream from three to seven miles. ‘These were not 
visited, as there were 10 means of crossing the swamp. Others have 
been opened in many places along the banks of Rocky run. 

‘The stream empties into Austin’s run, which bounds the island and 
swamp on the southwest. ‘That nearest to Aquia creek is distant from 
half a yiule to three quarters of a mile, and is situated on the south side 
of Rocky run, close to the road which leads from the island to Captain 
Towsou’s. This quarry affords a tolerable freestone, (see specimen No. 
29,) bus ithas spots and streaks in it, and is of rather a coarser texture 
and uot so uniform in color as the Island quarry. 

About one mile further on the same road, and distant about a mile 
and a lialf from Aquia creek, on the north side of Rocky run, is Towson’s 
Beech quarry, which has been wrought to a considerable extent, aud has, 
as most of the quarries here, a fine face on it, all having been worked on 
the old-ishioned plan of “ grooving” and “lofting,” as heretofore de- 
scribed. ‘Che rock at this locality is of a very fair quality ; little inferior 
to Symington’s Island quarry, (see specimen No. 3U,) and well situated 
as regards drainage and covering for quarrying. Occasional clay and fer- 
ruginous spots are visible ; but a large supply could probably be obtained 
here, by proper selection, free from auy very unsightly flaws or blemishes. 

_ Halt a mile further on, or two miles from Aquia creek, on the south 
side of Rocky run, is Robinson’s quarry, the property of Mr. Galehorn. 

{t will be observed, by specimen numbered 31, that the texture of the 


rock at this place is rather finer, and the color more of a buff, than at the 
previously described quarry. 
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¥ Sees sl ea from Aquia creek, and distant about half a mile 
‘ 1 : ofa mile from Captain ‘lowson’s house, is another quarry of 
eine belonging to mat gentleman. _ ‘The beds here are free to work, 
ut much more interlaminated or leafy in structure, than any of the quar- 
nes examined, and certainly less durable; (see specimen No. 32.) ‘The 
face of this specimen on which the number stands, gives a good idea 
of the tint which this rock acquires by time and exposure, i 

Ou jackson’s branch of Rocky run, from a mule toa mile and a half 
south frou the island, 1s a bold quarry, owned by Peggy Norman. he rock 
here is no doubt durable, but exceedingly indurated, and would be nearly 
as expensive to cut as granite; (see specimen No. 33.) 

Besides the quarries here enumerated, various others have been opened 
on both sides of Rocky run, of similar quality and appearance to those 
ae pon saned. fu fact, every hill for many miles in this neighbor- 
100d 1s composed of solid beds of freestone, varying in texture froma 
conglomerate and even pudding stone, toa fine grained rock similar to 
number 25, aud varying in shade from a yellowish brown and a buff 
color, to anearly pure white. Itis probable enough, that as new quar- 
res are opened a Letter material may be found than any yet disclosed. 

In wione of the quarries visited in Stafford county did I observe red 


arid pink freesiones like those of Seneca creek. Neither did 1 see tiiere 


auy of those schistose beds, with green cupreous incrustations, suCLL as 
occur in the sandstone formation of the upper Potomac, in the cupfer- 
schiefer of Germany, the copper States of England, and the Permian 
system of Russia. On the geological charts of this region, these free- 
stones are designated as of the same age as the red saudstones of the 
Connecticut vall-y and New Jersey. ‘They differ from these materially 
in lithological character, and apparently in associated minerals, so far as [ 
have had opportunity of judging; nevertheless, they may be coteimpora- 
neous; this can be ascertained only by a careful search after organic re- 
mains, which time did not permit. 

On my return to the watering station on Accokeek, I stopped at Major 
Brook’s tor the purpose of seeing a quarryman who has had long experi- 
ence not only in the quarries of Aquia and Accokeek creeks, but also in 
the marvle and granite quarries of the eastern States. 

He informed me that at seven miles from the mouth of Aquia creek, 
close to the railroad, at the high bridge on Potomac run, there are solid 
ledges of treestone in an escarpment of 90 feet; and according to his state- 
ment, there is at that locality a bed very similar in texture and color to 
that previously described as owned by Symington. Unfortunately, it lies 
deep seated, and would require a stripping of about 15 ieet to get at it; 
but fe says that the stratarise, as you proceed up the Potomac run, to the 
west, and that there is reason to believe that the ledge in question can 
be found near the surface about a quarter of a mile from the railroad. If 
it remains of uniform texture for that distance, a material not inferior in 
quality to the best rock on the island might be quarried there more conve- 
nient to transportation, and in a much more healthy situation, than on the 
island, surrounded, as that locality is on all sides, by low marshy plains. 

On questioning this man with regard to the comparative expense of 
quarrying freestone there and on Seneca creek, he confidently asserted 
hat by a judicious mode of drilling and-very careful biasting, rock might 
be quarried even cheaper here than on Seneca creek, although at the latter 
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locality the beds, being thinner and of a less “livery” nature, can be easily 
split by the “plug and feather,” because on Aquia and Accokeek creeks, 
and Potomac run, there is much less stripping, and because the beds lie 
more level and undisturbed. ‘This, however, is certain—that by the old 
method employed by Captain Towson, dimension-stone from Aquia creek 
has hither cost $6 per ton of 15 cubic feet, or 40 cents per foot ; and even 
these prices have not afforded an extravagant profit to the owners of 
quarries ; whilst there can be little doubt that dimension-stone can be fur- 
nished from Seneca creek for half that amount. 

If good material could be obtained near the line of the railroad, either 
in the neighborhood of Potomac run, or, still nearer, the mouth of Aquia 
creek, transportation would certainly not cost as much as from the quar- 
ries on the Island and Rockyrun. ‘There are several obstructions between 
the quarry and the mouth of the creek, which render it often necessary 
to lighten the vessels by means of scows, over these bars, and none of the 
vessels of suitable draught for the navigation of Aquia creek carry over 
80 to 100 tons; whereas, if laden at the terminus of the railroad, they 
could easily carry double that amount, requiring but the same number of 
hands. 

From all the workable beds of freestone of Stafford county, so far as 
they had been opened, a very considerable portion must be rejected on 
account of flaws and stains; but, as a general rule, there is less than in 
the Seneca quarries. 

The general appearance of the lighter (buff-colored) beds of the free- 
stones of Stafford county, Virginia, laid up in range work, may be seen 
by inspecting the east gate-way of the President’s House, the entrances 
to the Capitol grounds, and the inside work of the Post Office. 

Under the magnifier, minute dark specks may be observed of the color 
of blacksmiths’ scales, which are probably small grains of a mixture of 
the protoxide and peroxide of iron. If this be their composition, they 
will, doubtless, in peroxidating, acquire a yellowish or reddish color. Still, 
in many specimens these are so minute, that the effect would be only to 
mellow the color, without materially affecting the durability of the mass. 
That a proportion of this stone is free from material blemish and is a du- 
rable material, is confirmed by an inspection of the ledges and blocks in 
sight, and in the structures composed of the best rock, long exposed to 
atmospheric vicissitudes ; by the glistening particles disseminated on the 
tace of fresh fractures ; by the action of the rock on the edge of the dress- 
ing tool, indicative of a tolerably pure grit-stone, free from argillaceous 
admixture; by the heavy solid bed in which it lies in the quarry, gen- 
erally free from interlamination ; and, finally, by the hardening of the 
mass by exposure. 

I incline to believe that the sample of Aquia creek freestone furnished 
to Dr. Page for examination was not equal to the average quality of the 
better quarries in Stafford county. 

Mr. Dixon, the contractor, is of opinion that the general run of the free- 
stones will be somewhat but not very much more expensive to work and 
carve than the Seneca sandstones. 

As the result of my examination of these quarries, in connexion with 
those of the upper Potomac, I state my belief, that the Stafford county region 
can furnish an unlimited supply of freestone, of which, by dint of care- 
ful selection, a portion may be obtained both sound and durable ; not, 
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indeed, free from yellowish or gray streaks, nor, certainly, of as fine a 
grain as the hilac-gray of Seneca creek, but not disfigured by conspicuous 
holes, pebbles, or stains, such as are almost universal in the blocks to be 
se: in the public buildings in Washington, where this material has been 
used. 

I think it owes its present bad character as much to indiscriminate 
selection as to inherent defects. Its color, occasionally approaching that 
of marble, is in its favor, though time and the weather change it for the 
worse. (See specimen No. 32, on the face where marked.) 

It would make a lighter and more airy-looking building than the lilac- 
gray. But I am convinced that it could not be delivered in Washington 
nearly as cheapas the latter; especially if, as the owners of the Aquia creek 
quarries thought, slave labor only could be employed there. And I feel 
assured that, even with reasonable care in selection, the chance of pro- 
curing the white sandstones unblemished by disfiguring spots or stains, 
is uncertain; far more so than in the case of the lilac-gray. 

Upon the whole, this latter material, as found in the middle beds of Bull 
run quarry, seems to me the safest and best of the Potomac freestones ; 
somewhat darker, indeed, than one would desire, if the choice were free, 
bat uniform in color, improving in its tint by the bleaching effect of time, 
not liable to be disfigured by accumulation of smoke and dust, and of un- 
questionable solidity and durability. 

I annex to this report a rough chart of the freestone quarries of Aquia 
creek, drawn by the eye, witheut actual measurement. It will give a 
general idea of their relative situation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

DAVID DALE OWEN. 

Wasuineton, March 30, 1847. 


Specimens referred to in the foregoing report. 


No. 26. Major Brook’s quarry, lower beds. 

No. 27. Symington’s island quarry. 

No. 28. United States island quarry. 

No. 29. Beard’s quarry on Rocky run. 

No. 30. 'Towson’s Beech quarry. 

No. 31. Robinson’s quarry, owned by Galehorn. 

No. 32. Tiowson’s quarry, near his house. 

No. 33. Peggy Norman’s.quarry, on Jackson’s branch. 


On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was wae 

Resolved, That the material for the external walls of the building be 
freestone, of the lilac-gray color, similar to specimen No. 19 of Dr. Owen’s 
report on the freestones of Seneca creek, and that none be used darker 
than that specimen ; to be taken either from Bull run quarry, or from any 
other contiguous quarry furnishing freestone of the same color and cf equal 
quality. 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished to the contractors, 
and that specimen No. 19, above referred to, be carefully preserved for 
reference. 

Resolved, That if two wells be opened by the contractors, of such size 
and description and in such spots as may be. designated by the architect, 
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the committee will allow for them, when the building is completed, what- 
ever they may then be worth. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing resolution be furnished. to the 
contractors. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


TWENTIETH MEETING—Marcu 31, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 

The chairman laid before the committee the following letter, in reply to 
that addressed by him to the president of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
Company : 


Frepericx, March 29, 1847. 


Sir: Your letter of the 25th instant, making inquiry whether the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal Company would consent to reduce the rates of toll 
on stone, ‘‘ so far as regards the buildings of the Smithsonian Institution,’” 
has been received, and I will present it to the consideration of the board 
of president and directors at their next meeting, on the #th of April, and 
communicate to you their answer. 

I would here, however, merely remark, that the toll charged on stone at 
present on the canal is 1 cent per perch per mile for twenty miles, and 14 
cent per perch per mile for any greater distance it may be carried ; and that 
with their rates and the usual charge made by boatmen for transporting it, 
the cost by the canal would, I think, be less than by the railroad, even at 
the reduced charge mentioned in your letter. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

J. M. COALE, 
President of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company. 
To the Hon. Roperr DaLe,Owen. 


On motion of Mr. Owen, it was 

Resolved, That Mr. Seaton be a sub-committee to see the Commissioner 
of Public Buildings, and endeavor to procure from him permission for the 
contractors to use the remains of the old fence standing on such portions 
of the mall between 7th and 12th streets as is not included in the site of 
the institution. 

Mr. Owen stated to the committee that it was his intention to proceed 
to-morrow to New York, for the purpose of making preliminary arrange- 
ments regarding the preparation and publication of the work on “ Public 
Architecture’ intrusted to him, as per resolution passed by this committee 
on the 6th instant, and that he would take that opportunity of communi- 
cating with the several presidents of the railroad companies between Wash- 


ington and New York, and endeavor to procure a free ticket on those roads 
for the architect of the institution. 


And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 
TWENTY-FIRST MEETING—Arriz 6, 1947. 
Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 


Mr. Owen having returned from New York, made, in regar i 
im regard to his pro- 
ceedings there, the following report : ; . : av 
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After conversing with the principal publishers in New York, in regard 
to the terms on which they would be willing to publish the volume of 
‘¢ Public Architecture,’’ of which the preparation was intrusted to me by 
resolution of the committee of the 6th March, I finally, with the aid of 
Mr. Drayton, (to whom [ am greatly indebted for the valuable information 
and assistance he gave me,) made with Wiley & Putnam, one of the most 
respectable firms of the city, the following contract: 


Agreement between Wiley § Putnam, publishers of the city of New York, 
of the first part, and the Building Committee of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, by the chairman of said committee, of the second part, dated this 
3d day of April, 1847. 


Whereas the said building committee are charged with the preparation 
and publication of a volume on architecture, to be entitled ‘‘ Hints on 
Public Architecture,’’ and to contain numerous and valuable illustrations, 
including two perspective views of the buildings of the said Smithsonian 
Institution, and also to have an appendix containing the results of a re- 
search about to be made under the auspices of the said institution, to test 
the properties of the most important building-materials throughout the 
United States : 

Now the parties of the first part hereby contract and agree to have the 
said work set up in small pica, of such face as the said committee shall 
select, thin-leaded for the body of the work, and either small pica solid or 
long primer for the appendix, at the option of said committee. And the 
said parties of the first part agree, that the letter-press paper shall measure 
193 inches by 26, and that it shall be of such quality as to cost not less 
than 16 cents per pound, and that each ream shall weigh not less than 40 
pounds. And the parties of the first part further agree, that the printing 
shall be done in the best manner, with ink of the first quality, and the 
wood-cuts carefully overlaid, (so as to give their full effect,) by a suitable 
person accustomed to such work; and also, that the copperplate paper shall 
be of quality as good as the letter-press paper, of the same size, and of 
the proper thickness and qualities required for fine illustrations, and that 
the copperplate printing shall be done in the best manner. And the said 
parties of the first part further agree, that the page of printed matter shall 
be about five inches and three-quarters by nine inches, and that the bind- 
ing shall be in cloth, gilt lettered, and of such material as shall cost thirty 
cents per volume. And the said parties of the first part agree to do the 
whole of the above work, including materials, at their own cost and ex- 

ense. 
3 And the party of the second part agree that they will furnish, at their 
own cost and expense, the entire illustrations for said work, including two 
perspective views of the Smithsonian Institution, and that the said illustra- 
tions shall be of such number and quality as shall cost one thousand dollars, 
and said illustrations shall be executed in the best style of art; and that as 
many of the said illustrations as are to be incorporated with the text shall be 
wood-cuts, and that the rest shall be either copperplate or steel engravings; 
and that they will deliver the same to the parties of the first part free of all 
charge, and completely ready for printing. And the said parties of the 
second part further agree that they will furnish to the parties of the first 
part the manuscript of the said work free of all charge, and that the same 
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shall not exceed, including the appendix, one hundred and fifty printed 
ages. 

. arid for and in consideration of the furnishing, by the said parties of the 
second part, of the illustrations and manuscript as aforesaid, the parties of 
the first part agree to deliver to the parties of the second part five hun- 
dred copies of the said work, complete and bound as aforesaid, so soon as 
the same can be prepared ; and they further agree that, so soon as the sale 
of the said work shall have returned to them the cost of composition, 
printing, paper, and binding, then, out of the first profits of the same they 
the said party of the first part will further deliver to the parties of the 
second part additional copies of the said work until the said additional 
copies amount to five hundred, so that the whole number of copies fur- 
nished shall be one thousand in all, free of all charge to the parties of the 
second part. 

And it is mutually agreed that after the delivery of the said thousand 
copies the said illustrations shall be and remain the property of the parties 
of the first part; but the said parties of the first part agree that they will 
at any time, on being thereto required by the parties of the second part, 
deliver to the said parties of the second part any number of impressions 
from any of the said plates at the cost of paper and printing. 

And the said parties of the first part agree that so soon as the illustra- 
tions and manuscript are delivered to them, they will cause the said 
work to be published without unnecessary delay. 

In testimony whereof, the parties of the first part have hereunto set 
their hands and seals, and the chairman of the said building committee 
has hereunto subscribed his name, on the behalt of the said building 
committee, the day and year above written. 

ROBERT DALE OWEN, Chairman, 
on behalf of building Committee of Smithsonian Institution. 


RaTHBUN ALLEN, 
Witness as to signature of Robert Dale Owen. 


WILEY & POTNAM. 
WitiiaM B. Graves, 


Witness as to signature of Wiley §* Putnam. 


The size selected is what is called long quarto, and its somewhat ob- 
long shape is suitable for plates. The price stipulated for the paper, $6 40 
a ream, insures its good quality. The size of the paper and of type, and 
the size of the printed page, were selected in part with reference to the 
probable form of our Transactions, which form, I think, might advanta- 
geously be copied, without variation, from this volume. 

I found that no publisher would agree to deliver to us one thousand 
copies at once, nor until they had secured a return of the money actually 
expended by them. ‘They were all of opinion that so large a number as 
one thousand copies distributed at the outset, would so injure the sale as 
to make it a losing business. 

As it was necessary to obtain considerable assistance from Mr. Ren- 
wick in preparing drawings for wood-cut illustrations, revising text, &c., 
I made a verbal agreement with him that, in return for such assistance as 
I might have occasion to require of him, he should receive twenty-five 
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copies of the work out of the first 500, and 25 copies more out of the 
second five hundred received by us. 

By these arrangements the entire sum of one thousand dollars, appro- 
priated for the publication of this work, can be expended on illustrations, 
giving much increased value to it. 

With a view still to increase that value, I took some steps which I hope 
will secure us additional illustrations executed in the best style. 

Finding that the marble front of Stewart’s new dry-goods store in Broad- 
way was probably the finest specimen of the modern Italian style of ar- 
chitecture in the United States, I procured an introduction to Mr. Stew- 
art’s partner, (Mr. S. being now in Europe,) and proposed to him that 
if he would expend $100 to furnish us an elevation of his store, on steel, 
we would afterwards, if he desired it, furnish him as many copies as he 
might require at the cost of paper and printing. He said he would write 
immediately to Mr. Stewart ; that he did not doubt that he would agree to 
it. He is to communicate the result to Mr. Renwick, who will superin- 
tend the preparation of the plate. 

I was also introduced by Mr. Renwick to the principal vestrymen of 
Grace church; and he expressed to me his hope that he could obtain 
from the vestry a vote for a similar plate of that church, a fine specimen 
of the latter or Flamboyant gothic. 

I also commissioned Mr. Renwick, who is acquainted with some of the 
vestry at Trinity church, to see them, and try to obtain a plate of that 
edifice. 

These plates, if obtained, would furnish excellent illustrations of the 
most suitable character, and give much additional character to the publi- 
cation. 

I called upon A. B. Durand, president of the Academy of Design, now 
a portrait and historical painter, and formerly the best engineer in the 
United States, and ascertained his opinion, that the best engravers for 
portraits in the United States are Cassilear, 22 Bleeker street, New York, 
and Cheeney, of Philadelphia. 

He considers Roberts, of New York, the best wood-cutter. He thinks 
that to Cassilear or Cheeney the portrait of Smithson, for our Transac- 
tions, should be intrusted. 

I called on Robert Schuyler, president of the Brunswick and New 
York railroad, in regard to a season ticket, or free ticket, for our architect, 
Mr. Renwick. ‘There is no chance of obtaining a free ticket. A season 
ticket at a reduced rate may possibly be obtained. Mr. Schuyler promised 
to write to me on the subject. 

I did not until further consultation decide whether the perspective 
drawings of our institution, &c., should be in quarto or double quarto 
form. ‘The folding of the latter seems to me so objectionable, that I in- 
cline to the former, though it be somewhat small for so extensive a 
building. 

Respectfully submitted, by 
ROBERT DALE OWEN. 


On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 
Resolved, That the prospective views of the institution, alluded to in 
the above report, be executed in quarto form. 
The chairman submitted from the superintendent the following com- 
munication : 
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Aprit 6, 1847. 


Dear Sir: On consulting with the Commissioner of Public Build- 
ings in relation to the use, by the committee, of the old fence around the 
mall, between 7th and 12th streets, to enclose the lot of the institution, 
between the same points, he agrees to allow so much of the same as is 
necessary for this purpose. 

I have made an estimate to determine what the expense would be of 
removing, repairing, and enclosing this open fence with a five feet height 
of palings, and found it would amount to four hundred dollars. 

The circuit of these grounds is 3,680 feet. 

Mr. Dixon reports that the expense of conducting the water from the 
Market-house pipe to the building, will cost six hundred and fifty dollars. 


Respectfully submitted. 
ROBERT MILLS, 


Assistant Architect and Sup’t Smithsonian Institution. 


To the Hon. Ropert Date Owen, 
Chairman of the Building Committee 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That, for the purpose of conveying to the building a supply 
of water, as well for the builders as for the permanent uses of the institu- 
tion, the consent of the Commissioner of the Public Buildings be re- 
quested for drawing a supply from the water plug at the Centre Market- 
house, to be conveyed thence, by a leaden pipe, to the institution. 

Resolved, That an arrangement be made with some responsible con- 
tractor for laying said pipes, provided the cost thereof does not exceed 
$650. 

Resolved, That the resolution of the 30th ultimo, in regard to the dig- 
ging two wells, be, and the same is hereby, rescinded. 

Resolved, That Mr. Downer, or some other responsible person, be em- 
ployed to build a substantial paling fence around the institution ground, 
provided the same cost not more than $400, and that the fence be as high 
as the present rails will permit with safety. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


TWENTY-SECOND MEETING—Apru. 9, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 

Mr. Owen stated to the committee that he had spoken with one of the 
Regents, Mr. A. D. Bache, on the subject of procuring a steel plate of the 
Girard College, from the managers of the said institution, on the same 
terms proposed to Mr. Stewart, as mentioned in his (Mr. O.’s) report of 
April 6; and that Mr. Bache promised to write on the subject to the prin- 
cipal manager of the Girard College, and to communicate the result to the 
committee. 

Mr. Owen also stated that he had written on the same subject to Mr. 
Richard Rush, Regent, from Philadelphia, requesting him to use his in- 
fluence to procure for us the said plate. 

Mr. Seaton stated that he was about to write a similar letter to 
Mr. Ogden Hoffman, one of the vestrymen of Calvary church, New 
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York, with the view of procuring a plate of that church on similar terms, 
as a specimen of the lancet gothic style of architecture; and that he 
would communicate the result to the committee. 

Mr. Owen submitted from the contractor, Mr. Dixon, the following : 


Wasuineron, April 8, 1847. 


GENTLEMEN : After minute examination of all the quarries on Mr. Peter’s 
jand, it is extremely doubtful to me whether or not a sufficient quantity of 
the stone on which the contract is based can be procured in any of his 
quarries, as that stratam seems to be nearly exhausted. There seems to 
be abundance of stone in the bed under which No. 19 has been worked 
off ; but it appears to be of a much deeper color, and a great deal harder 
in its texture, and could not be cut at anything like the price of No. 19 
stone. 

There are, I am told, a great many quarries of sandstone on Seneca 
creek, on Mr. Vincent’s* land; but knowing that your board was about to 
adjourn, i hastened back to make this statement, and had not time to ex- 
amine them. 

Respectfully, &c., 
JAMES DIXON. 

To the Burtp1ve ComMITTEE 

of the Smithsonian Institution. 


P. S.—if I am right in my opinion that the Bull run quarries will not 
produce the stone that you have selected, it might be well enough for the 
board, before their final adjournment, to pass a resolution to this effect: 
that some discretionary power be left with the architect to change or modi- 
fy the material, otherwise the building would necessarily come to a stand; 
but this I leave to your better cemprehension.. ae 


Laid on the table. 
Mr. Owen submitted from Mr. Joel Downer, carpenter, the following 
offer to put up a temporary fence around the grounds of the institution: 


Wasuineton, April 8, 1848. 


GENTLEMEN: I will contract to enclose the ground with a paling fence 
from 5 feet 8 inches to 6 feet, average; the palings to be sawed, three 
inches wide, of the best quality that comes to our market; the palings to 
be nailed on the rails with three nailings, and 6 nails in each paling, 
with a bottom board averaging 12 inches in width. It is understood that 
the posts and rails now standing on 12th street and B street are to be 
righted up and made use of; and the posts and rails for the north and east 
line are to be taken up from the public enclosure, and used for that pur- 
pose. JI will put up the fence in a good and substantial manner for four 
hundred dollars. 

Respectfully, 
JOEL DOWNER. 
To the Burtpinc ComMITTEE 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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Laid on the table. 

Ordered, That, for the present, the services of Wm. McPeak, messen- 
ger, be dispensed with. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, 

Resolved, That the architect be authorized to cause to be erected on the 
ground a secure temporary building, as an office for the said architect, 
provided the ‘same shall not cost over two hundred dollars. ; 

The chairman stated to the committee the request of Mr. Mills, the su- 
perintendent, that he be allowed the use of the lower rooms in the City 
Hall which were granted by the corporation to the building committee, 
until the same are required by the committee. . 

Ordered, That Mr. Mills be allowed the use of said rooms accordingly. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, it was 

Resolved, That the city surveyor be requested to make out a plat of the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, laying down the levels at each 
intersection of one hundred feet. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


TWENTY-THIRD MEETING—Apriz 10, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 

Mr. Owen submitted for consideration the following resolutions, relative 
to the work on “‘ Public Architecture,”’ of which the preparation had been 
intrusted to him: 

Resolved, That the work on “‘ Public Architecture,” to be published by 
the committee, contain a comparative review of the advantages, economy, 
and facility of adaptation to modern purposes, of various styles of public 
architecture, particularly the Grecian, modern Italian, Gothic of different 
ages, and Norman; giving the actual cost, compared to extent of accom- 
modations, of some of the principal public edifices in the United States, in 
the various styles, including some of the public buildings in Washington, 
and others erected by the general government. 

Resolved, That, so far as the funds permit, the said work contain illus- 
trations, in the best style ofart, representing such among the public buildings 
of the United States as exhibit the purest specimens of architecture, in 
various styles, including two perspective views of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, on steel; one perspective view of the gothic plan submitted for 
competition by Mr. James Renwick, jr., architect of the institution; one 
perspective view of the Norman plan submitted by Mr. Haviland, provided 
he (Mr. H.) will, at his own cost, reduce the drawing to the required size; 
one perspective view either of the plan submitted by Mr. Arnot, or that 
submitted by Mr. Notman, provided the architect will, at his own cost, 
reduce the drawing to the required size; one geometrical elevation of the 
Tialian plan submitted by Mr. Daniel, of Cincinnati, provided he will re- 
duce the same; also ground plans and geometrical elevations of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and one or two interiors of the same. 


Resolved, That application be made, in the proper quarters, for plates of 
the following public edifices, to wit: 
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. Girard College. 

. Stewart’s dry-goods store, Broadway, New York. 
. Grace Church, New York. 

. Trinity Church, New York. 

. Calvary Church, New York. 


And if the respective authorities are willing to furnish such plates, with- 
out cost, then that the same be used in the said work, accompanied by a 
brief description of each edifice. And in that case, that the chairman of 
the building committee be empowered to agree with those furnishing the 
said plates, that the Smithsonian Institution will, at any time, furnish to 
them as many impressions from the plates thus furnished by them as 
they may desire, at the cost of paper and printing. 

Resolved, That, if the funds permit, the said work contain a geometri- 
cal or perspective view of the east front of the Capitol of the United States, 
and a geometrical elevation of the south front of the General Post Office. 

In submitting the above resolutions, Mr. Owen stated to the committee 
that it was his intention, in order as far as possible to avoid expense to the 
institution, to prepare as much of the work as practicable at home, and for 
that purpose he would take with him a few works on architecture; but 
that it would be necessary for him to spend some weeks in New York, 
and probably in Washington, to consult authorities, to which he had not 
access at home, to receive the necessary aid from Mr. Renwick, and to 
take steps for the preparation of the illustrations. 

‘The above resolutions, after deliberation, were adopted. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


Oo Wwe 


TWENTY-FOURTH MEETING—Arriz 11, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 
The chairman laid before the committee the following letter: 


Darnestown, Montcomery County, Mp., 
April T, 1847. 


Dear Sir: Mr. Dixon was here yesterday, and made a superficial ex- 
amination of the quarries, but made no selection, as you informed me 
would be his purpose, in your letter to me dated the 31st of March. He 
admitted, as [ think must be apparent to any one, that stone of similar 
character with the specimen which he says the committee have adopted 
may be found in abundance for all your purposes. Indeed, upon exam- 
ination we find it embraced in a much larger field than I had before ob- 
served, and I have no doubt it could be obtained to any extent that may be 
required. , a 

The quarries, from the characteristic position of the stone and the par- 
tial manner in which they have been worked, present a different appear- 
ance from such as we commonly see ; but as an evidence of the facility 
with which they may be worked, there is a party now engaged in getting 
stone from them for the use of Mr. Berry, who has contracted to deliver 
the same in Washington for twenty cents a cubic foot; and I have no 
doubt Mr. Dixon could get his stone delivered much more readily for the 
same, as the quantity he would require would justify the contractor in 
working the quarry to a much greater advantage. 
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I would only add that the kind of stone that I understand you have 
selected may be obtained here in any quantity you may require, and the 
difference in the expense of using it is a full justification for its selection. 

I have been induced to make this communication to guard you against 
any unfavorable impression Mr. Dixon may be induced to make, in which 
I feel justified by expressions he used when here. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JOHN P. C. PETER. 

Hon. Rosert Date Owen, 

Chairman of the Building Committee Smithsonian Institution. 


Laid on the table. 

Mr. Owen, in connexion with the subject of the above letter, stated to 
the committee that he had written to the architect, Mr. Renwick, inform- 
ing him that the committee adhere to their resolution regarding the color 
and quality of building-material for the external walls,and look to him 
to see it strictly carried out. 

* The chairman laid before. the committee, from the ex-messenger, Mc- 
Peak, the following letter : 


WasuHineTon, April ae 1847, 


Sir: Believing that I can render good service to the committee in my 
capacity as messenger, both in attending in the office and overlooking the 
grounds of the institution, and removing nuisances, therefore I would re- 
spectfully offer my services to the committee at one dollar per day. 

Respectfully, 
WM. McPEAK. 

Hon. Roperr Date Owen, 

Chairman of the Building Committee Smithsonian Institution. 


Laid on the table. 
And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


TWENTY-FIFTH MEETING—Apriz 12, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Totten, Seaton, and Owen. 

Mr. Totten, having returned from Mexico, took his seaton the com- 
mittee. 

The chairman laid before the committee several specimens of building- 
stone, similar in color and quality to specimen No. 19 of Dr. Owen?’s re- 
port on the sandstones of the Potomac, from the quarries of Charles Vin- 
son, Seneca Mills; (see his letter to the building committee, page 42 of 
this journal.) The chairman stated that Dr. Owen had examined the 
specimens, and considered them equal to specimen No. 19. 

The journal of the building committee, contract with James Dixon & 
Co., and specifications and plan of foundations of the building, prepared 
by the architect, were submitted to Mr. Totten, and examined by him. 

Mr. Totten stated to the committee that the duration of his stay in 
Washington was uncertain, and that he might be called upon to visit 


some of the fortifications of the United States in the course of two or 
three weeks. 
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On motion of Mr. Owen, it was A 
Resolved, That Mr. Renwick be requested to return to Washington 
within a fortnight, so as to confer on the subject of the details of erection 
of the building with Mr. Totten. . 
And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


TWENTY-SIXTH MEETING—Apnrir 14, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 

Mr. Seaton submitted to the committee the following letter from Captain 
Buckingham, whom he stated to be known to himself as having executed 
with faithfulness and ability, both for the city corporation and the gov- 
ernment, work of the same character as that for which he here proposes 
to contract: | 


Wasuineton, April 14, 1847. 


Sir: I have made a calculation of the expense of conducting the water 
from the Market square to the buildings of the Smithsonian Institution, 
on the mall. 

I will agree to furnish all the necessary material, and put down the 
pipes to said building, for six hundred and fifty dollars, and take the ne- 
cessary risk. I calculate that there are about 2,000 feet in all. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
C. BUCKINGHAM. 

Wm. W. Seaton, Esq. 


Captain Buckingham appeared; and, on beimg questioned, informed 
the committee that his proposal was for a leaden pipe of inch-bore, and of 
the quality called “strong pipe;’’ that he proposed to lay the pipe down 
not less than two feet under ground, and to cross the canal with a two- 
inch iron pipe, laid down below the bed of the canal. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, it was 

Resolved, That a contract with Captain Buckingham be prepared, in 
accordance with the above offer; stipulating that the work be completed 
in one month from this date. 

The communication of William McPeak, laid on the table on the 11th 
inst., being called up, it was 

Ordered, That William McPeak be re-engaged as messenger, to com- 
mence from the 7th inst., at six dollars per week. 

Mr. French, masonic Grand Master of the District of Columbia, ap- 
peared before the committee, and expressed, on behalf of the Grand Lodge 
of the District of Columbia, their willingness to assist in laying the cor- 
ner-stone of the Smithsonian Institution with masonic ceremonies. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That the Grand Lodge of the District of Columbia be invited, 
in connexion with any other masonic lodges who may unite with them, 
to aid in laying the corner-stone of the Smithsonian Institution; and 
that Saturday, the first day of May, be recommended as a suitable day for 
that purpose. 

Resolved, That Mr. Owen be a committee to wait upon the President 
of the United States and invite him, as head of the corporation, to lay the 
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said foundation-stone ; and also to wait upon the Vice President of the 
United States and invite his presence, as Chancellor of the institution, to 
deliver a brief address on said occasion. pa 

Resolved, That Mr. Seaton be authorized to pay any incidental expenses 
that may be necessarily incurred on said occasion. 

Resolved, That the contractor be requested to prepare a suitable corner- 
stone. 

Mr. Owen expressed to the committee his intention—as Colonel Totten 
had returned, and a quorum could thus be obtained without him—of re- 
turning, within a few days, home to Indiana; and his regret that, in con- 
sequence, he would not be able to be present at the proposed ceremony. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH MEETING—Apnrit 15, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 

The chairman presented a contract with Captain Buckingham to con- 
vey water to the building site, which, in accordance with the resolution of 
yesterday, he had prepared and had submitted to Captain Buckingham 
and to Colonel Totten ; both of whom had signified their approbation of 
it, and Colonel Totten had signed it. 

It was approved and signed. It is as follows: 


This agreement, made the fifteenth day of April, 1847, between Caleb 
Buckingham, of the city of Washington, of the first part, and the Build- 
ing Committee of the Smithsonian Institution, of the second part, wit- 
nesseth : 


That for and in consideration of the sum of six hundred and fifty 
dollars, to be by the party of the second part paid to the party of the 
first part, as hereinafter provided, the said party of the first part agrees 
to furnish all the necessary materials, of the best quality, and all the ne- 
cessary work, to be done in the best and most substantial manner, to con- 
duct the water from the fire-plug at the engine-house, in Market square, 
in the said city, to the building about to be erected for the Smithsonian 
Institution, on the mall, between 9th and 12th streets. And the party of 
the first part agrees, that he will lay down a leaden pipe of inch-bore, and 
of the quality called “strong pipe,” at least two feet below the ground ; 
and he will furnish the same with a stop-cock of the best quality, at the 
end where the said fire plug is tapped; and also a hydrant cock of the 
best quality at the end of the pipe next to the building. And the said 
party of the first part further agrees that he will convey the water across 
the canal in an iron pipe of two-inch bore, and of the best quality ; which 
iron pipe shall be sunk below the bed of the canal. And the said party 
of the first part agrees, that he will conduct the said leaden pipe so as to 
terminate at any point, not more than fifty feet from the foundations of 
the building, that may be pointed out by the architect or superintendent 
of the institution. 

And the said party of the first part further agrees, that he will complete 
the laying of the said pipe, with 1ts appurtenances, so that water can be 
used from the same one month from the date of this agreement. 

And the party of the second part agree, that so soon as the said work 
shall have been completed to the entire satisfaction of the architect or 
superintendent of the said institution, and the said architect or superin- 
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tendent shall have certified that fact to the parties of the second part, the 
said parties of the second part will pay to the said party of the first part 
the above sum of six hundred and fifty dollars. In testimony whereof, 
the said party of the first part has hereunto set his hand and seal, and the 
‘said building committee, on behalf of the said institution, have hereunto 
subscribed their names, the day and year aforewritten. 

C. BUCKINGHAM, _ [z.s.] 


ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
J. G. TOTTEN, 
W. W. SEATON, 
Building Committee. 


The chairman presented from Mr. Randolph Coyle, city surveyor, a 
chart of the grounds belonging to the institution, crossed with lines of 
equal levels marked at each crossing of one hundred feet. 

Ordered, That the above chart be preserved as a record of levels, by in- 
serting it in the journal of the committee. 

The chairman stated to the committee that he had waited upon the 
President, in accordance with the resolution of yesterdzy, and expressed 
to him the desire of the committee that he would consent to lay the cor- 
ner-stone of the Smithsonian building; and that he, the President, has 
expressed his willingness to do so. 

The chairman further informed the committee that the President stated 
to him that he (the President) would order the attendance of the marine 
band on the occasion. 

The chairman stated to the committee that he had waited upon the Vice 
President, in acordance with a resolution passed yesterday, and that he 
(the Vice President) promised, if he could so arrange his business, to at- 
tend on the occasion of laying the foundation-stone of the Smithsonian 
building, and to deliver a brief address on that occasion. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH MEETING—Apnrit 16, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 

The letter of Mr. Joel Downer, carpenter, dated April 8th, and submit- 
ted to the committee at their twenty-second meeting, coming up for con- 
sideration, Mr. Owen submitted a contract which he had prepared in ac- 
cordance with the offer made by Mr. Downer for the erection of a tempo- 
rary fence around the grounds of the Smithsonian Institution, and which 
he stated to the committee had been submitted to the superintendent and 
Mr. Downer, and had been approved by them. 

The said contract was approved, and signed by the committee and by 
Mr. Downer, and is as follows: 


This agreement, made the 16th of April, 1847, between Joel Downer, of 
the city of Washington, of the first part, and the Building Committee 
of the Smithsonian Institution of the second part, witnesseth: 


That for and in consideration of the sum of four hundred dollars, to be 
by the party of the second part paid to the party of the first part, as here- 
inafter provided, the party of the first part agrees to fence in the lot or plat 
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of land belonging to the said Smithsonian Institution, and situated on that 
portion of the mall which lies between 9th and 12th streets, containing 
nineteen acres, or thereabout; the said fence to be made in the most substan- 
tial and workmanlike manner, and to be completed in one month from the 
date of this agreement. And the said party of the first part agrees that the 
said fence shall be of sawed paling, of the best quality that comes to the 
Washington market, each paling to be about three inches wide, and to be 
nailed on the rails with three nailings, and six nails to each paling, and 
the palings not more than two and a half inches apart. 

And the said party of the first part further agrees, that the said fence 
shall have a bottom board averaging twelve inches in width, firmly nailed 
on, and the ground levelled up to the bottom of the same. 

And the said party of the first part further agrees that the said fence 
shall be from five feet eight inches to six feet high, and that the posts shall 
be well and securely set in the ground, and that the fence shall stand, as 
nearly as convenient, on the boundary of the said lot, except on the north 
side; on which north side the fence shall be placed fifteen feet north of the 
boundary-line of the land of the said institution. And the said party of 
the first part agrees that he will furnish all the materials whatever for the 
said fence: Provided, however, That the posts and rails now standing on 
12th street and on B street south may be used by the said party of the first 
part. And provided further, 'That in case the Commissioner of Public 
Buildings consent thereto, the posts and rails now standing on such por- 
tion of the mall as lies between 7th and 12th streets, and is not the prop- 
erty of the said institution, may also be used by the said party of the first 
part as part of the material of said fence. 

And the party of the first part further agrees that he will leave openings 
for gates in said fence, at such points as may be pointed out by the con- 
tractor or superintendent; but no gates are included in this contract. 

If there be not sufficient rails on the said lot between 7th and 12th 
streets, then the contractor, Mr. Dixon, will furnish the same to the party 
of the first part, as per annexed agreement. 

And the party of the second part agree, so soon as the said fence shall 
be completed to the full and entire satisfaction of the architect or superin- 
tendent of the Smithsonian Institution, and that fact shall have been cer- 
tified to the parties of the second part by the said architect or superintend- 
ent, that they, the said parties of the second part, will pay to the party of 
Ee part, in full for said fence and material, the sum of four hundred 

ollars. 

_In testimony whereof, the said party of the first part has hereunto set 
his hand and seal, and the said parties of the second part, members of the 
said building committee, have hereunto, on behalf of the said Smithsonian 
Institution, subscribed their names the day and year aforewritten. 

JOEL DOWNER, [t. s.] 


ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
JOS. G. TOTTEN, 
W. W. SEATON, 

Building Committee. 
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Agreement with Mr. Dizon, referred to in the foregoing contract. 


If the old rails now standing on the mall between 7th and 12th streets 
be not sufficient to complete the fence around the grounds of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, I hereby agree to furnish to Mr. Joel Downer, at my 
own cost, a sufficient number of good rails to make up the deficiency. I 
also agree to have made, at my expense, not less than two gates, at con- 
venient points in said fence, to be hung on good and substantial gate-posts. 

JAMES DIXON. 


Mr. John P. C. Peter appeared before the committee, and reiterated in 
presence of the contractor, Mr. Dixon, his (Mr. Peter’s) complete assurance, 
as formerly expressed in his letter, (page 121,) that there was in his Bull 
run quarry a sufficiency of rock to erect the buildings of the Smithsonian 
Institution, of a tint not darker than No. 19 of the specimens appended to 
Dr. Owen’s report on the Potomac sandstones; a portion being of lighter 
tint. He was informed that the committee adhered to their decision not to 
use for the external walls any material darker than No. 19, but they did 
not object to some portions of the building being of a lighter shade. He 
was further informed that the architect, Mr. Renwick, and perhaps one of 
the committee, would shortly visit Bull run quarry, for the sake of ascer- 
taining, by actual excavation and otherwise, whether the supply from the 
stratum in question was sufficient. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


TWENTY-NINTH MEETING—Aprit 17, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Qwen. 
On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That the Corporation of the city of Washington, the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd-Fellows, the volunteer companies, and the citizens 
generally, be invited to join in the ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone of the Smithsonian Institution. 

‘he chairman stated to the committee that he had consulted Mr. Dray- 
ton as to the actual size which the plates of the proposed volume on 
architecture might be made, so as to leave adequate margin; and that it 
was found that they might be eleven inches by seven inches, (or, if neces- 
sary, eleven inches by seven inches and a half.) 

Mr. Owen stated to the committee that he had written to Mr. Renwick, 
instructing him to cause the perspective views of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution to be of that size. 

The chairman submitted an inscription, prepared by the superintendent, 
for a plate to be placed under the corner-stone of the Smithsonian build- 
ing. 
It was adopted, and is as follows: 


Inscription for the foundation-stone of the Smithsonian Institution. 


On the first day of May, 1847, was laid, in the city of Washington, this 
foundation-stone of a building to be appropriated for the 
Smithsonian Institution ; 


FOUNDED BY BEQUEST OF JAMES SMITHSON, OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
James K. Poix, President of the United States. 
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President of the United States. 
Vice President of the United States. 
Secretary of State. 

Secretary of the Treasury. 
Secretary of War. 

Secretary of the Navy. 
Postmaster General. 

Attorney General. 

Chief Justice. 

Commissioner of Patents. 

Mayor of the city of Washington. 


Officers. 


George M. Dallas, Chancellor. 

W. W. Seaton, Chairman, ) 

Jos. G. Totten, pLzecutive Committee. 
Robert Dale Owen, 

Joseph Henry, Secretary. 

Charles C. Jewett, Assistant Secretary. 


Board of Regenis. 


George M. Dallas, Vice President. 

Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice. 

W. W. Seaton, Mayor of the City. 
Lewis Cass, U. 8S. Senator. 

Sidney Breese, U. S. Senator. 

James A. Pearce, U. S. Senator. 

Robert Dale Owen, U. S. Representative. 
Wm. J. Hough, U. S. Representative. 
Henry W. Hilliard, U. S. Representative. 
Rufus Choate, Massachusetts. 

Richard Rush, Pennsylvania. 

Gideon Hawley, New York. 

Wm. C. Preston, South Carolina. 

A. Dallas Bache, National Institute. 

Jos. G. Totten, National Institute. 


Building Committee. 
Robert Dale Owen, Chairman. 


Jos. G. Totten. 
W. W. Seaton. 


James Renwick, jr., Architect. 
Robert Mills, Assistant Architect and Superintendent. 
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On motion of Mr. Owen, it was 
Resolved, That the superintendent be authorized to contract for the 
engraving of said plate, at an expense not exceeding fifteen dollars. 
And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


THIRTIETH MEETING—Aprir 19, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 
The chairman laid before the committee, from Dr. Owen, the following 
communication relative to details of arrangements in the laboratory : 


Aveust 17, 1847. 


GeNTLEMEN: Several details connected with the arrangement of the 
laboratory of the Smithsonian Institution have recently occurred to me, 
or been suggested by conversation with gentlemen experienced in chemi- 
cal manipulation. I place them at your disposal, in case you may see fit 
to adopt all or any of them. 

I advise that the sliding doors between the laboratory and lecture-room 
be of sheet copper, blackened, so that they may serve as black boards for 
the purpose of illustration. 

Pulleys in the ceiling of the laboratory, behind the lecturer’s table, will 
be found very convenient to suspend illustrations, so that they can be 
raised or lowered. Black boards of blackened sheet copper or iron, in 
nests or sets to slide one behind the other, will be found extremely useful 
to the lecturer, thus suspended by pulleys. 

The floor of the laboratory may advantageously be covered with thick 
sheet zinc. 

The roof of the laboratory is best covered with slate, as the rain-water 
caught from a slate roof is purer than from a metal one. 

The tops of all the tables in the laboratory, including the narrow tables 
below the shelving, should be of serpentine, and from one to two inches 
thick. Serpentine can be procured from Proctorsville, Vermont. Even 
the tops of the tables to hold the balances are best of this material. It 
is not acted upon by acids; that is, the Vermont variety. 

The flues of the furnace over the hot air chambers should be of half- 
inch soapstone slabs. 

There should be in the basement, gasometers for hydrogen or car- 
buretted hydrogen—very convenient in organic analyses. 

The air should be admitted above the ash-pits in the cellar; for if it be 
not, the ashes blow up with the draught. 

The furnace flues should all be smoothly plastered inside, especially 
those of furnaces to raise high temperature. For such furnaces Dr. Jack- 
son, of Boston, recommends flues tapering from below upwards, the larger 
flues being a little over 12 inches in the basement, and tapering to nine 
inches at top; and the area at top being somewhat greater than that 
of the flue throat next the furnace. He is of opinion that by this form of 
flue, the dateral currents of cool air that usually pass dewn chimneys are 
prevented, and thus all the cold air must pass through the furnace. I 
have tried the plan, and they draw well. 

It is unnecessary to line the flues with fire-brick, except at the throat 
leading from the furnace. 

9 
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Every table, both in the laboratory and in the working laboratory, should 
be furnished with a blast pipe, proceeding either from a large bellows in the 
basement, or a small bellows fixed under the table, or a condensing 
syringe. 

Tif in the course of the erection of the Smithsonian laboratory, I can be 
of any service in furnishing further details, J shall do so with pleasure, if 
written to on the subject; and to avoid misapprehension, I may add, with- 
out any charge to the institution. | 

I regret that my occupation as geologist of Wisconsin is likely to take 
me to so great a distance from your city, that I shall have little chance to 
aid by personal supervision, as otherwise I should have been happy to 


0. 
Respectfully submitted, by 
DAVID DALE OWEN. 
To the Burtp1ne CommItTEkr 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 


On motion, the above communication was referred to the architect of 
the institution. 

Mr. Renwick; the architect; appeared before the committee, and stated 
that it was probable that plates of Grace church, and of Trinity, could be 
procured, if he (the arehitect) were authorized, by resolution of the com- 
mittee, to make application for the same. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, the following preamble and resolution were 
adopted : 

Whereas it has been represented to this committee that some members 
of the vestry of Trinity church, New York, have liberally expressed their 
willingness to furnish to the Smithsonian Institution a plate on steel or 
copper, containing a perspective view of Trinity church, to be printed in 
the forthcoming volume on Public Architecture, about to be published by 
this committee: Therefore, 

Resolved, That Mr. James Renwick, architect of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, be and he is hereby authorized, on behalf of the said institution, 
to state to the said vestry that if they decide to furnish said plate, it will be 
accompanied in the said volume with a description of Trinity church, 
as exhibiting the best example in the United States of the style of archi- 
tecture in which it is erected; and that the building committee, if thereto 
required by the above vestry, will furnish to them, at any time, as many 
impressions from the said plate as they may desire, at the cost of paper 
and printing. 

And, on motion, the following additional preamble and resolution were 
adopted: 

Whereas it has been represented to this committee that some members 
of the vestry of Grace church, New York, have liberally expressed their 
willingness to furnish to the Smithsonian Institution a plate on steel, 
containing a perspective view of Grace church, to be printed in the forth- 
coming volume on Public Architecture, about to be published by this com- 
mittee: ‘I'herefore, 

Resolved, That Mr. James Renwick, architect of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, be and he is hereby authorized, on behalf of the said institution, 
to state to the said vestry that if they decide to furnish said plate, it will 
be accompanied in the said volume with a description of Grace church, as 
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exhibiting the best example in the United States of the style of architec- 
ture in which it is erected, and that the building committee, if thereto re- 
quired by the above vestry, will furnish to them, at any time, as many im- 
pressions from said plate as they may desire, at the cost of paper and 
printing. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


THIRTY-FIRST MEETING—Aprm. 20, 1847. 
[Held at the office of Mr. Totten.] 


Present, Messrs. Totten, Seaton, and Owen. 

The architect appeared before the committee, and the various specifica- 
tions, especially those connected with the foundations of the building, 
having been revised, the following items in regard to the same were agreed 
to: 

That the concrete, as given in the specifications, is unnecesserily rich 
in mortar, and that about 14 parts of stone or brick fragments to 2 of dry 
cement, and one of lime paste, and eight of sand, is a suitable compo- 
sition. 

‘That the concrete under the foundation be laid in two steps, and in six- 
inch courses. ; 

That a bench mark be set up in some convenient spot in the vicinity o 
the building, for permanent reference. 

That when the foundations are excavated, they be tried with a ram- 
mer; and if any impression be produced, that the bottom be thoroughly 
rammed. 

That the architect ascertain from the contractor, and report to the com- 
mittee, what sum would be saved by substituting two-inch furring and 
lathing for the brick lining wall; the flues being sunk to a sufficient addi- 
tional depth in the wall. 

That a pattern of the jamb of one window, and of such other portions of 
the cut-work of the building as may be designated by the architect, be 
prepared asa sample; and, after being approved, be preserved for reference. 

On motion of Mr. Owen, the following preamble and resolution were 
adopted: 

Whereas it has been represented to this committee that one of the part- 
ners of the firm of Alexander T. Stewart & Co., of New York, has signi- 
fied the probability that the said firm might supply an elevation, on steel or 
copper, of the front of their marble store in Broadway, to insert in the vol- 
ume on Public Architecture about to be published by this committee: 
Therefore, 

Resolved, That Mr. James Renwick, architect of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, be and he is hereby authorized, on behalf of the said institu- 
tion, to state to Messrs. Stewart and Company, that if they decide to fur- 
nish said plate, it will be accompanied in the said volume with a descrip- 
tion of their stere, as exhibiting the best example in the United States of 
street architecture in the modern Italian style; and that the building 
committee, if thereto required by Messrs. Stewart and Company, will 
furnish to them, at any time, as many impressions from the said plate as 
they may desire, at the cost of paper and printing. 

The committee then adjourned to the building site belonging to the in- 
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stitution, where they found the excavation for the foundations of the east 
or chemical wing commenced, examined the character of the ground, as 
shown in a square trench dug for the purpose of ascertaining its character ; 
and decided, that the foundations as specified in the contract were sufficient. 

The committee then returned to the City Halli; and, on motion, ad- 
journed. 


THIRTY-SECOND MEETING—Aprit 21, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 

The chairman laid before the committee, from the president of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company, the following letter, received to- 
day : 


FREDERICK, April 20, 1847. 


Dear Sir: As promised in my former letter, I laid your proposal for 
the reduction of the toll on stone for the use of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion before the board of president and directors of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company, at their meeting on the 1Uth inst., and now ap- 
prize you that, whilst the board entertain the best wishes for the success 
of the great undertaking you have in charge, they yet feel constrained to 
decline making the reduction suggested. 

As 1 mentioned in my letter to you, the cost of transportation on the 
canal, estimating the toll by the perch, as is the practice on our canal, is 
at present much less than the rival improvement you allude to,and I hope 
this consideration will suffice to determine you in favor of the Seneca 
quarries. 

With great respect, yours, &c., 
J. M. COALE, 
President of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Co. 


On motion, the letter was referred to the contractors, Messrs. Dixon and 
Cameron. 

The chairman stated to the committee that he should set out to-morrow 
morning for the west ; but if, at any ime during the summer, his presence 
should become necessary on the committee, he would endeavor to return 
at as short a notice as possible. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


THIRTY-THIRD MEETING—May 1, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Totten. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That William Beverly Randolph be appointed marshal-in- 
chief during the ceremonies of tie day. 

And then, this being the day appointed to lay the corner-stone of the 
building destined to be occupied as the Smithsonian Institution, the com- 
mittee adjourned to join in its ceremonies ; of which the following de- 
scription is extracted from the National Intelligencer: 

“Karly in the morning the banners in front of the City Hall and at 
other public places gave indication of a holyday and a day of public re- 
joicing. At nine o’clock the volunteer companies, under the command of 
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Captain Tucker and Lieutenant Tate, were formed at their respective 
parade grounds, near the City Hall. At about the same hour the cars 
arrived from Baltimore, bringing hither a large delegation of the Free Ma- 
sons of Baltimore and Philadelphia, to unite with their honored brethren 
in this District in the grand and interesting ceremonies of laying the 
foundation of an institution whose object is the ‘ increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.’ 

“At ten o’clock the members of the various lodges of Free and Ac- 
cepted Masons of the District united with the delegations from Maryland 
and Pennsylvania, and took the station assigned them in the order of the 
procession by the marshal-in-chief. Beverly Randolph, esq., who appeared, 
as most of the assistant marshals, in appropriate badges. The masonic 
part of the procession was unusually grand. We never witnessed so nu- 
merous a turn out in this city of that ancient and respectable fraternity, 
who embrace in their body, persons of every condition in life and 
of all countries. The Philadelphia delegation, headed by Colonel James 
Page, Grand Master of Pennsylvania; the Baltimore delegation, headed by 
Charles Gilman, esq., Grand Master of Maryland; and the Washington, 
Georgetown, and Alexandria delegations, headed by B. B. French, esq., 
the popular Grand Master of the District of Columbia; all these function- 
aries, and several other officials whose names we do not know, with the 
long line of members in full regalia, with their splendid banners and em- 
blems, presented a very interesting and imposing spectacle. 

‘“* Not less so the very numerous and respectable body of the Indepen- 
dent Order of Odd Fellows, comprehending many of the lodges of this Dis- 
trict. The Odd Fellows, by their number, splendid regalia, banners, em- 
blems, excellent music, and rich costume, added greatly to the imposing 
appearance of the interesting pageant. Dr. W. B. Magruder, splendidly 
decorated, acted as grand marshal of the Odd Fellows, whose chief officers 
are Dr. Joseph Borrows, Grand Master, and Dr. Flodoardo Howard, Dep- 
uty Grand Master, who appeared in their proper places, supported by other 
prominent officers and members of the Order. 

“The procession (formed agreeably to the programme of the day) moved 
from the City Hall to the President’s House about 11 o’clock. ‘The mar- 
shal-in-chief and his aids were all on horseback, and wore white scarfs 
and blue rosettes. ‘Three bands of music accompanied the procession, 
which was more than a mile in length. Of the music we cannot avoid 
saying, that it was excellent. The marine band is uniformly so. The 
national brass band, recently formed under Mr. Massoletti, played ad- 
mirably. Garcia’s band, from Alexandria, attracted particular attention by 
its excellent performances. This band, being uniformed, was taken by 
several persons for Deem’s celebrated Baltimore band; a great compli- 
ment, truly. 

“ The column moved down 4} street to Pennsylvania avenue, then up 
the avenue to 7th street, up 7th to H,up E to 11th, up Lith to F, and 
thence on F to the presidential mansion, where the President, heads of 
departments, diplomatic corps, &c., were received into the line. The en- 
tire column then moved by Pennsylvania avenue and [2th street to the 
site of the Smithsonian Institution. 

“'The military was then formed in line on the south side of the site, 
and the President, heads of departments, diplomatic corps, Regents, 
mayor and corporation of Washington, &c., passed in front, receiving 
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their salute, and repaired to an elevated platform erected for the occasion 
near the corner-stone, and beautifully arched and decorated with festoons 
and wreaths of flowers and evergreens. ; ; 

“ The column then opened to the right and left, and the masonic bodies, 
preceded by the Grand Master of the District of Columbia, passed up the 
line to the corner-stone. ; 

“The masonic ceremonies were then performed, for the details of which 
we are indebted to an official source, as follows: 

“ Proclamation for silence having been made by the Grand Marshal— 

“B. B. French, esq., the Grand Master, accompanied by James Page, 
esq., the Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, and Chas. 
Gilman, esq., the Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of Maryland, took 
his stand at the corner-stone, and. having announced the object of the 
meeting, called upon the Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge of Mary- 
land, brother McJilton, to address the Throne of Grace, which he did as 
follows : 


“ PRAYER. 


“OQ Lord God of nations! There is none like thee in heaven nor in 
earth ; which keepeth covenant, and showeth mercy unto thy servants 
that walk before thee with all their hearts. ‘Thou hast kept with thy 
people that which thou has promised them in all generations ; and that 
which thou hast spoken with thy mouth thou hast fulfilled with thy 
hand even unto this day. (2 Chron. vi, 14, 15.) As thou didst with 
thine ancient people Israel, of small beginning, thou hast raised up a 
mighty nation in this western world. By thy power it has prospered ; 
by thine arm it has been begirt with strength; by thine hand it has been 
Overstrewn with blessings. 

‘“‘ Few in number and feeble in strength our fathers came upon these 
shores. They hewed themselves a home in the wilderness, and sat down 
weary and toilworn amid the wilds of the forests. But they abode be- 
neath the shadow of the Almighty. (Ps. xci, 1.) Thou wast to them. 
as rivers of water in a dry place, and as the shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land. (Isa. xxxii, 2.) Thou gavest them rain in season. The land 
yielded her increase, and the trees of the field yielded their fruit. The 
threshing reached unto the vintage, and the vintage to the sowing time. 
They did eat their bread to the full, and dwelt in the land in safety. 
When their enemies rose against them, thou wast the shield of their de- 
fence. In thy strength they had power to overcome, and their foes fled 
before them. ‘Thou gavest them independence and peace, and madest 
them to lie down in safety, with none to make them afraid. Thou didst 
set up thy tabernacle among them; thou didst break the bands of their 
yoke, and made them to go upright and free. (Lev. xxvi. 

“Thy second Israel has been greatly blessed at thy hands. Thou hast 
given her plenty of corn and wine. ‘Thou hast made peace in her bor- 
ders, and filled her with the finest of the wheat. Thou hast strength- 
ened the bars of her gates, and blessed her children within her. (Ps. 
exlvil, 13, 14.) Thou hadst respect unto our fathers. ‘Thou madest 
them to be fruitful, and didst multiply their prosperity. ‘I'hou didst estab- 
lish thy covenant with them. Under thy fostering care the land became 
the heritage of freedom, the asylum of the oppressed, the home of the 
stranger, a blessing to the nations. The gloomy clouds of ignorance and 
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superstition are resting darkly upon other lands; but the sun of enlight- 
enment and religion is beaming brilliantly upon ours. The shackles of 
civil bondage are binding the nations of the Hast, and they bow in their 
captivity to the despot’s iron rule; but no fetters of oppression bind the 
free of this favored land. Civil discord has reared its hydra head, and 
rent asunder the bond that united other States, but ours is unharmed, 
and no enemy appears that has power to sever it. The pestilence with 
fearful step has trodden other shores, and desolation fierce and fell has 
marked its direful way ; but the rude form of the ravager has not reached 
our favored clime, and the trail of his burning footstep is not found upon 
our soil. The famine has marred the beauty of a sister land, and the 
shrill cry of the suffering still rises from the soil that is made desolate by 
its terrible tread; but our barns are yet full of the harvest’s yield. We 
have enough and to spare. While the oppressed can find a home of hap- 
piness in our wide domain of liberty, we have bread for the starving, and 
our ships are bearing it to the sufferers beyond the seas. Truly the Lord 
has been good to us. Hehas remembered usin mercy ; -he has rewarded 
us beyond our deservings. 

* And now, O Lord God of nations, that hast so highly favored and so 
greatly prospered the people of this land, hear thou in heaven, thy dwell- 
ing place, the cry and the prayer of thy servants when they pray before 
thee, that thy fatherly care and protection may be continued over us; that 
thy power may still be our prosperity, thine arm the girdle of our strength, 
thy hand the security of our blessing. 

“Let thy mercy cover our sins; for we must acknowledge that, like lost 
sheep, we have erred and strayed from thy righteous ways. We have de- 
parted from the path of thy holy commandments, and we have done evil 
in thy sight Give us true repentance for our many and grievous offences. 
Overrule the rebellion of our hearts, and the disobedience of our lives, by 
the interposition of thy abounding mercy, and let not our guilt be visited 
in merited vengeance upon us. 

“¢ May we never, either in word or deed, deny the Lord, nor neglect his 
sacred worship. But may his blessed name, his doctrine and worship, be 
so inwoven with our institutions of freedom, that the names of American 
and Christian may ever be one and inseparable. As a nation, as well as 
individuals, may we spurn the creeds of infidelity, and in the acknowl- 
edgment of the Divine authority supplicate the overruling providence of 
God, remembering always that it is He that maketh us to differ from oth- 
ers, and that crowneth us with mercy and loving kindness. 

<¢ Grant us wisdom, and purity, and integrity of purpose, that we may 
preserve unhurt the inheritance of freedom that our departed sires have be- 
queathed us. May it be nothing impaired, nothing dimmed, but strength- 
ened and brightened by our having used it and enjoyed its blessings. And 
may we deliver it to the succeeding generation as spotless as we received 
it; as beautiful, as rich a treasure, as it came to us, drenched in the blood 
and crowned with the victorious bays of two fierce ensanguined wars. 

‘In the day of battle thou hast been our defence, and our enemies have 
not trrumphed over us. In the face of our foes thou hast ‘redeemed us 
from the sword,’ (Job, v. 20,) and no weapon formed against us has pros- 
pered. So be it ever, when the hand of dishonor shall assail us, or the rod 
of the oppressor be uplifted to our hurt. 

‘‘In peace may we possess our territory. Do thou make the shout and 
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the noise of the battle to cease from our shores, and may friendship, and 
love, and righteousness prevail. Make us to know that wisdom is better 
than weapons of war, and a peaceful heritage than much spoil. May the 
spear of the warrior be speedily exchanged for the plough and the pruning- 
hook, and the dread thunder of battle for the shout of thanksgiving to 
God. 

<< Guide us ever in the choice of our rulers, that the wisdom and virtue of 
the nation may appear in the characters and deeds of those who may be 
honored with majesterial distinctions. May the praise which is sounded 
by thy Church be echoed from the high places of the republic, and re- 
echoed from the multitudes of the people, until, like the rushing of many 
waters, the voice shall go forth proclaiming the Lord Omnipotent to be our 
God. And in the pursuits of our lives, in the expressions of our lips, and 
in our daily worship, may we prove that we know no other God but him. 

‘* With thy favor we beseech thee to behold and bless thy servant the 
President of the United States, and all others in authority, and so replen- 
ish them with the grace of thy holy spirit, that they may always incline 
to thy will and walk in thy way. ‘Teach thou our Senators wisdom, that 
they may establish such laws as are wholesome and good. Direct thou 
the minds of our judges, that they may decree justice, and that their judg- 
ments may be rendered with equity. Imbue the people with a spirit of 
patriotic devotion, and enlighten them with heavenlv wisdom, that they 
may be zealous of their country’s honor, and exercise with prudence the 
fearful trust of freemen which is committed into their hands. Make usa 
people fearing thee and honoring thy most holy name; loving each other 
as brethren, and living for the good of mankind. 

‘¢ We invoke thy blessing upon this present undertaking of thy servants. 
Grant that the structure here commenced under the eye, and, we trust, by 
the direction of thy Providence, may be reared up in thy name, and re- 
dound to thy glory. May the building here to be erected as a depository 
of the curious works of art and nature, and emblems of national distinc- 
tion, be more than sufficient for this worthy and honorable purpose. May 
it become a monument of usefulness to us as a nation, and a matter of 
admiration to the nations of the world. In the deposite of national sym- 
bols, may it be a central point of peace and friendship for the kingdoms 
and governments of the earth. And may the nations which shall be rep- 
resented in its halls find themselves in union, firmly leagued for the en- 
couragement of national prosperity, the promotion of art and intelligence, 
and the increase of human happiness. May it be as a central sun of sci- 
ence, about which systems may revolve, and from which light and knowl- 
edge may be reflected throughout every clime and kingdom of the globe. 
And, in the accomplishment of these great and important results, may the 
blessings of the nations follow the memory of the projector, and America 
become the almoner of a bounty whose benefits shall not cease to flow 
until time shall be no more. 

‘In all our civil and domestic relations may we remember our religious 
duties, and contribute of our means and services and characters to the in- 
crease of thy Church, and the advancement of thy glory; that we may be 
a people truly serving thee, honoring thy name in our walks and works of 
Aenea and in the possession of happiness under thy smiles and 

avor. 


“Let thy priests, O Lord, be clothed with righteousness, and thy saints 
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rejoice in goodness. (2 Chron. vi, 41.) Let thy way be known in all 
the earth, thy saving health among all nations. 

“¢ Grant that the course of this world may be so peaceably ordered by thy 
governance, that thy Church may joyfully serve thee in all godly quiet- 
ness ; that thy people may walk in the ways of truth and peace, and at 
last be numbered with thy saints in glory everlasting. 

‘« Hearken, O Lord God, we beseech thee, to the prayers and supplica- 
tions which we have néw presented before thee. And let it be thy good 
pleasure to grant us our requests, which we offer in the name and through 
the merits of thy son Jesus, and our Lord, to whom, with thee and the 
Holy Ghost, be all honor and glory: world without end. Amen. 


«‘'There was then deposited in a cavity in the corner-stone a leaden 
box, containing the following articles, viz: 

“‘'The gold and silver coins of the United States; report of the Com- 
mittee on Organization; Constitution of the United States; the New Tes- 
tament; Declaration of Independence; Congressional Directory for 1847; 
bulletins of the National Institute; report of the first National Fair at 
Washington; report of the United States agent appointed to receive the 
legacy of James Smithson; medal portrait of James Smithson; reports of 
the Commissioner of Patents; journal of the proceedings of the Board of 
Regents, 1846; an engraved plate, with the following inscription: 


“On the Ist day of May, 1847, was laid, in the city of Washington, this 
“¢ foundation-stone of a building to be apprupriated 
“¢ for the Smithsonian Institution; 


“FOUNDED BY BEQUEST OF JAMES SMITHSON, OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
“James K. Pox, President of the United States. 


“<¢ Corporation. 


“¢ President of the United States. 

“<¢ Vice President of the United States. 
“<< Secretary of War. 

“¢ Secretary of the ‘l'reasury. 

“« Secretary of State. 

<< Secretary of the Navy. 

<< Postmaster General. 

<¢ Attorney General. 

“¢ Chief Justice. 

“¢ Commissioner of Patents. 

<< Mayor of the city of Washington. 


“<< Board of Regents. 


<¢ George M. Dallas, Vice President. 

“¢ Roger B. Taney, Chief Justice. 

<< W. W. Seaton, Mayor of the City. 

<¢ Lewis Cass, United States Senator. 

<¢ James A. Pearce, United States Senator. 

<¢ Robert Dale Owen, United States Representative. 
<¢ William J. Hough, United States Representative. 
<< Henry W. Hilliard, United States Representative. 
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<‘ Rufus Choate, Massachusetts. 
«Richard Rush, Pennsylvania. 

“© Gideon Hawley, New York. 
‘¢ William C. Preston, South Carolina. 
«A. Dallas Bache, National Institute. 
‘¢ Joseph G. Totten, National Institute. 


“¢ Officers. 


“<< George M. Dallas, Chancellor. 

cc W. W. Seaton, } 

<< Joseph G. Totten, { Beecuti Committee. 

<< Robert Dale Owen, 

“< Robert Dale Owen, 

“¢ Joseph G. Totten, {Bung Committee. 

“¢ William W. Seaton, 

* Joseph Henry, Secretary. 

“C. C. Jewett, Assistant Secretary. 

“¢ James Renwick, jr., Architect. 

“‘ Robert Mills, Assistant Architect and Superintendent. 
“¢ James Dixon and Gilbert Cameron, Contractors. 


<The address of the Chancellor of the institution on laying the corner- 
stone; astronomical observations made at the National Observatery; a copy 
of the Directory of the city; the city newspapers of the day. 

‘< There was also deposited in the same cavity, by the Free Masons, a 
leaden casket containing the following articles, viz: 

«¢ An elegant copy of the Holy Bible, presented by the Rev. Charles A. 
Davis, on behalf of the Bible Society of Washington; a stereotype page of 
Bancroft’s History of the United States; Constitution of the Grand Lodge 
of the District of Columbia; an impression of its seal in metal; a copy of 
its proceedings for 1846; a silver plate, inscribed with the names of the 
Grand and subordinate lodges of the District. 

““'The Grand Master then applied the square, level, and plumb, and 
pronounced the stone properly squared, duly laid, true and trusty. 

‘‘He then proceeded to place upon the stone the corn, wine, and oil, 
preceding this ceremony by an appropriate explanation of their symbolic 
meaning, concluding his remarks by the following quotation from the 
venerable Harris: ‘ Wherefore, brethren, do you carry corn, wine, and 
oil in your procession, but to remind you that, in the pilgrimage of hu- 
man life, you are to impart a portion of your bread to feed the hungry, to 
send a cup of your wine to cheer the sorrowful, and pour the healing oil 
of your consolation into the wounds which sickness hath made in the 
bodies or affliction rent in the hearts of your fellow-travellers.’ 

““ Upon pouring the corn upon the stone, the Grand Master said: ‘I do 
this, expressing a hope that the hearts of those who are charged with car- 
rying into effect the intentions of the generous donor whose legacy has 
established the Smithsonian Institution, may be strengthened in the per- 
formance of all their duties.’ In pouring thereon the wine, the Grand 
Master said: ‘ May the Regents of this institution, and all connected there- 
with, be cheered onward and rejoice in the success of all their measures 
connected with the erection of this building and with the government of 
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the institution.’ In pouring the oi upon the stone, he said: « May har- 
mony, peace, and brotherly love prevail among all connected with the 
Smithsonian Institution, and may they witness the placing of the cap- 
stone of the complete edifice under circumstances as propitious as those 
which attend the present ceremonies.’ 
_ “The Grand Master then informed the assembled multitude that he held 
in his hand the identical gavel used by the immortal Washington in con- 
ducting the masonic ceremonies upon laying the corner-stone of the Capi- 
tol of these United States—this happy and glorious Union, which had now 
so greatly extended, and was still extending, so that no man could foresee 
its magnitude or its power. He also stated that he had the honor then to 
Wear an apron worn upon the same occasion by the Father of his Country, 
which was presented to Washington by the Grand Lodge of France, 
through that great and good patriot and mason, General Lafayette. This 
apron, he said, had been in possession of Mount Nebo Lodge, of Shep- 
herdstown, Virginia, for many years, and that that lodge had kindly dele- 
gated a brother, S. McElroy, esq., to bear the apron to this city, and to 
present it to the Grand Lodge, with a request that it be worn by the 
Grand Master on this occasion, which he had done at the meeting of this 
morning. : 

“The Grand Master then gave three raps upon the stone with the 
gavel of Washington, the masonic brethren present gave the grand ma- 
sonic honors, and the masonic ceremonies were concluded. 

“Mr. Dallas, the Chancellor of the Board of Regents, then rose and de- 
livered the following 


<< ADDRESS. 


“ Friends and fellow-citizens: It has been deemed proper, that, ata 
ceremony so interesting as the present to the Smithsonian Institution, its 
chief officer should make to you a few general remarks explanatory of its 
origin, its purposes, its plans, and its prospects. Let me, therefore, ask 
your attention while I undertake that duty. 

“The Congress of the United States, by an act passed on the 10th of 
August last, organized ‘ an establishment,’ through the instrumentality of 
which to apply faithfully to its directed objects a legacy of five hundred 
thousand dollars, received by our government under the will of a philo- 
sophic and benevolent Englishman. ‘This ‘establishment’ is composed 
of our highest public fuctionaries for the time being: the President, the 
Vice President, the Chief Justice, and the Heads of the six Executive 
Departments, with the Commissioner of the Patent Office and the Mayor 
of Washington; and, as the active council of management, a board is 
created of fifteen, known in the act by the scholastic name of ‘ Regents,’ 
one-fifth of them chosen by the Senate, another fifth by the House of 
Representatives, and of the remainder, two-fifths, by the joint action of 
both legislative charst~ -s. It is to accommodate this imposing agency, 
to give it permanent an} suitable means with which to effectuate its im- 
portant and various purposes, and to shelter as well as exhibit its col- 
lections and property, that Congress enjoined to be erected, ‘of plain 
and durable material and structure, without unnecessary ornament,’ the 
edifice whose corner-stone you have seen deposited. 

“ James Smithson, a Londoner born, and claiming to be the son of a 
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distinguished nobleman, gave his life exclusively to intellectual pursuits, 
and especially to resear¢hes in physical and experimental science. Sup- 
plied with larger means than his wants required, and steadily practising 
a strict scheme of personal economy, he amassed considerable fortune. He 
died at-Genoa in 1829, and, by his will, bequeathed his accumulated 
property to this Union—a country that, notwithstanding his frequent 
change of abode, he had never visited, whose citizens he had never as- 
sociated with, but in whose inevitable future he saw the most solid ground 
on which to cast the anchor of his fame. This legacy, for some time the 
subject of litigation in the British Court of Chancery, was finally secured, 
brought over, and received into the treasury of the United States on the 
Ist of September, 1838. Its exact amount, when deposited, was five hun- 
dred and fifteen thousand one hundred and sixty-nine dollars. 

“The legacy was accompanied by a declaration of its design; and the 
execution of that design has been assumed, as well by an acceptance of 
the money, as by several open and formal avowals by our government. 
It was to ‘found an institution at Washington for the increase and diffu- 
sion of knowledge among men ;’ to found, not an academy, not a college, 
not a university, but something less technical and precise, something 
whose import and circuit should be bolder and more comprehensive ; an 
institution not merely for disseminating, spreading, teaching knowledge, 
but also, and foremost, for creating, originating, increasing it. Where at? 
In a city whose name recalls the wisest, purest, and noblest spirit 
of the freest, newest, and broadest land. And among whom? Nota 
chosen or designated class—not the followers of a particular sage or sect— 
not the favorites of fortune, nor the lifted of rank; but among MEN—men 
of every condition, of every school, of every faith, of every nativity. 
Men! It was with a purpose thus elevated and expansive, thus as well 
distinct as undiscriminating, that James Smithson committed his wealth 
to the guardianship of the American republic. Whatever may be the 
difference of opinion as to the comparative merits of the many modes of 
practically realizing this purpose, it is quite certain that the good faith 
and best exertions of our country are solemnly pledged to its fulfilment. 
We must try it—try it sincerely, indefatigably, trustworthily—try it 
through all the diversified and promising channels—try it with no narrow 
exclusiveness of choice or prejudice as to systems, sciences, or arts. The 
intention of the benefactor was to make his endowment a perennial foun- 
tain of wisdom, as well practical as theoretic or imaginative, whose living 
waters should be unceasingly distributed to advance the intelligence 
comfort, and happiness of human beings. i 

“When, at no distant day, I trust, it shall be seen that within the walls 
of this building the truths of nature are forced by persevering researches 
from their hidden recesses, mingled with the stock already hoarded by 
genius and industry, and thence profusely scattered, by gratuitous lectures 
or publications, for the benefit of all; when it shall be seen, that here 
universal science finds food, implements, and a tribune—art her spring to 
invention, her studio, and her models; and both shall have throngs of 
disciples from the ranks of our people, emulous for enlightenment or eager 
to assist—then the condition of our legacy will have been performed, and 
the wide philanthrophy of Smithson have achieved its aim! 

‘‘ As a beginning to the plan for effecting a result so interesting, Con- 
gress have deemed and declared the erection of a large and commodious 
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edifice indispensable. The Board of Regents were, by the legislative 
charter, instructed to select, as soon as they were organized, a site, and 
to cause a structure to be reared, and that structure to make ‘ of sufficient 
size, and with suitable rooms or halls for the reception and arrangement, 
upon a liberal scale,’ first, of objects of natural history, including a geologi- 
cal and mineralogical cabinet; second, of a chemical laboratory; third, 
of a library; fourth, of a gallery of art; fifth, of the necessary lecture-rooms; 
and, sixth, of the national cabinet of curiosities and relics, now poorly and 
partially accommodated in the upper story of the Patent Office. It is the 
first duty of the Regents to obey the unequivocal behests of Congress, to 
carry them out faithfully on the scale and in the spirit they obviously im- 
port; and to let their measures flow, not from their own discretion, but 
from the provisions of the law which they are empowered to execute. I 
say this in explanation of the dimensions which the building must neces- 
sarily take. It is consecrated to the various and boundless objects that 
tend to ‘increase and diffuse knowledge.’ It is designed to participate, 
as a satellite, in the duration and march of our glorious Union, to be the 
depository of all the rare productions of nature and art which centuries 
may gather, and to throw open halls sufficiently ample to contain the 
knowledge-seeking masses of our countrymen. Congress have stamped 
this character upon it, by prescribing and appropriating its vast interior com- 
partments, and by other positive expressions of their will. 

“To conform strictly to instruction, and yet keep within the pecuniary 
limits assigned to them; to provide the space called for, and yet avoid even 
the appearance of unnecessary.expansion; to combine solidity with archi- 
tectural beauty, and wholesome ventilation, and to satisfy at once true 
taste and stern economy by banishing useless embellishment, were aims 
always controlling and uppermost with the Regents. How far they have 
succeeded, time will show, and must be left to the candor of public opinion. 
Not doubting that the experienced and reliable contractors for the work 
will accomplish their undertaking, in all its details, with exactitude and 
fidelity, I may venture to give you an anticipation in brief of the building 
whose first stone is now laid. 

“<‘Its exterior will present a specimen of the style of architecture that pre- 
vailed some seven centuries ago, chiefiy in Germany, Normandy, and south- 
ern Europe, which preceded the Gothic, and continues to recommend it- 
self, for structures like this, to the most enlightened judgment. It is 
known as the Norman. or, more strictly speaking, the Lombard style. It 
harmonizes alike with the extent, the grave uses, and the massive strength 
of the edifice; it exacts a certain variety in the forms of its parts; and it 
authorizes any additions that convenience may require, no matter how 
seemingly irregular they may be. 

<¢ Tt will extend, east and west, an entire front of four hundred and 
twenty-six feet, having a central building of fifty by two hundred feet in 
the clear inside, with two towers; two wings of unequal fronts, the east 
one forty-five by seventy-five feet in the clear inside, with a vestibule and 
porch attached to it; the west one thirty-four by sixty-five feet in the clear 
inside, with a northern semicircular projection. These wings will be con- 
nected with the central building by two ranges sixty feet in length in the 
clear inside. It will have a central rear tower, and other towers of diffe- 
rent heights, sizes, and characters, two of them placed in the wings. All 
these numerous towers are essential to arrangements within, as flues, 
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stairways, ventilators, and detached rooms; and are of different heights, 
varying from sixty to one hundred and fifty feet. c 

‘¢ The first story of the central building will be occupied by the library, 
the chief lecture-room, and the principal hall; the second story by the 
museum. The laboratory and chemical lecture-room will occupy the east 
wing; the gallery of art the western wing and western connecting range. 
The chosen material is a freestone of a lilac-gray color, drawn from a 
quarry on the banks of the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, near Seneca creek, 
and twenty three miles from this spot. 

‘< It is gratifying to me to be able to accompany this imperfect sketch 
with the statement, that the entire pile is to be finished, and furnished, and 
fitted up, for a sum less, by thirty-seven thousand dollars, than the one 
set apart by Congress as applicable to the building alone. 

<< How best to put this Smithsonian Institution in progress; to give it 
definite character and views; to shape its line of march as Congress has 
either ordered or intimated that it should be, and to let the testamentary 
purpose be apparent in all its operations, was a task on which ability and 
much consultation have been expended. There were, I may almost say, 
necessarily, and of course there were on this cardinal point, great diver- 
sities of sentiment and construction, as there had been during the mas- 
terly debates which prefaced the passage of the law. What constituted 
‘ knowledge,’ in the sense of Smithson’s bequest? In what manner shall 
its ‘increase’ be provided for? By what method shall its ‘ diffusion’ 
be sought? Should the developments of the laboratory be more engrossing 
than the stored resources of the library? Will oral expositions or printed 
treatises be preferable? Are permanent professorships to be systematized, 
or temporary teachers to be enlisted? In fine, what should be the instru- 
ments and the orbit of an establishment whence the light of knowledge 
was required constantly to radiate among men? 

““'They to whom was confided the resolution of these problems into prac- 
tical measures, have felt the weight and delicacy of their mission. They 
began by profoundly studying the’ subject in its several aspects. They 
cherished with ardor, and discussed with freedom, their respective projects. 
The conflicts of upright minds, however, rarely fail to end in mutual con- 
cession and compromise; and thus scarcely a single measure was adopted 
except by unanimous concurrence. ‘The Regents have submitted their 
labors and conclusions to the country—the report of their proceedings was 
duly made for legislative supervision; and may they not confidently hope 
for (what they know nothing of theirs can succeed without) the co-opera- 
tion and sympathy of the American people ? 

‘« There are some results to be anticipated from the success of the institu- 
tion, which, though not as obvious as others, are nevertheless such as no 
sound American heart can wholly disregard, and which it may not be mis- 
placed to glance at. That we shall fulfill, in the presence of watchful 
civilization, an admitted obligation, and that the common mind of our 
country, on which the permanency of its liberties so closely depends, will 
be exalted and invigorated, are considerations abundantly strong to rally 
us all to the manly effort. No greater shame, and no greater loss can 
readily be incurred, than would be consequent on ignoble failure. But 
may it not be justly said, that the mild and genial influence of this estab- 
lishment will strengthen and tighten the cords of our Union, and give to 
the capital of that Union a new charm, with greater stability ? 
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“The Smithsonian design is, as I have already su ggested, a peculiar one. 
It cannot, as a scene of educational training, have any pretensions or pro- 
voke any jealousies. It is no rival of the many admirable schools which 
adorn the respective States, and can in no manner intrude upon their 
spheres of action. Yet it will be a factory and a storehouse of knowledge, 
accessible to all the agents of this vast confederacy—its executive, legisla- 
tive, judicial, civil, military, foreign and domestic agents. It will be the 
recipient, too, of such fruits of the labors, and such acquisitions of the 
enterprise and travels of these agents, as may contribute to illustrate, and 
explain, and facilitate the public service, or to give precision and vigor to 
its operations of every kind. As a resource and a sanctuary for intellect, 
the institution can hardly fail to become an object of patriotic pride and 
attachment, and must be felt as a persuasive inducement to preserve invi- 
olate the constitution, with whose fate its own is identified. 

*<{ will not dwell upon its special claim to the fostering kindness and hos- 
pitality of the Metropolis. Her citizens doubtless,appreciate that justly. 
By designating Washington for its local habitation, the generous testator 
has summoned the intelligence, the courtesy, and the philanthropy of her 
inhabitants, as auxiliaries to his beneficent project. Already it has added 
to her social scene a fixed star, whose beams pervade the scientific world; 
and, ere long, this rising temple, consecrated to the highest of human pur- 
suits, KNOWLEDGE, will give fresh attraction and firmness to her destiny. 


“<¢ Mr. Dallas having concluded,,.a national salute was fired by the Colum- 
bian artillery, while the band played a national air. 

“‘The benediction was then pronounced by the Rev. F. S. Evans, and 
thus were concluded the ceremonies of the day, which were witnessed by 
at least six or seven thousand persons.”’ 


THIRTY-FOURTH MEETING—May 25, 1547. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Totten. 

Mr. C. Buckingham appeared before the committee, and represented that, 
in laying the water pipe from the fire plug on the Market square to the site 
of the Smithsonian building, according to his contract, (see page 124,) he 
had incurred (over the amount of $650, as agreed on in that contract) an 
excess of expenditure which, including the sum of $84 for his personal 
services, amounted to $138 23; as shown in the following specification of 
items : 


Building Committee of the Smithsonian Institution, 


May 18, 1847. To C. Buckingham. 
To lead pipe to conduct water from avenue to the site of build- - 
ing, 8,090 Ibs., at 65 cents - . - - $556 18 
107 Ibs. of lead pipe, at 74 cents - - - - 9 50 
156 lbs. of lead pipe, at 7$ cents - - - . 1 arg 
iron pipe across the canal ~- - - - - 42 75 
plumber’s bill for making joints - - - - 2 iS 


excavation and filling in same - - - - 
one hand, ten days, at $1 50 - - - - 15 00 
one laborer, ten days, at $1 - - - - 10 00 
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To two stop-cocks - - - - - - $5 50 
boxes in pipe at canal, and boxatend == - - . 3 00 

a cylinder for cock at Market square - - - 2 50 
relaying pavement on 9th street and market - - 2 00 
my own services 28 days, at $3 - - - - 84 00 
788 23 

650 00 

138 23 


The amount of $138 23 Mr. Buckingham asked to be allowed, over and 
above the amount in the contract agreed to be paid to him. 

Mr. Buckingham further alleged, in support of his request, that he had 
laid down eztra strong pipe, instead of strong pipe, as by his contract he 
was alone bound to lay—say ahout 1,800 lbs. weight of pipe beyond the 
contract, at 64 cents, making $117; that when he received this pipe he 
had called on one of the committee, (Mr. Seaton,) and informed him that 
he proposed to return it, as his loss in so doing would have been but $50, 
in the shape of freight; but was dissuaded by Mr. Seaton from so doing. 

The committee declined acting upon Mr. Buckingham’s application, 
but informed Mr. B. that they would lay the case before the Board of 
Regents. 

‘The committee instructed Mr. Seaton to pay over to Mr. Buckingham 
the amount of his contract, to wit, $650; which was accordingly done. 

Mr. Seaton stated to the committee, that on the 22d inst. Mr. Downer, 
contractor for the erection of the fence enclosing the Smithsonian lot, (see 
page 125,) had represented to him (Mr. S.) that the said fence would cost 
him much more than the sum of $400, for which he contracted to erect 
it; and that he (Mr. Downer) offered to relinquish to the committee all 
the work he had already put on the fence; they releasing him from the 
contract and paying him the cost of the materials purchased. 

The committee, after consultation, decided that it was inexpedient 
either to release Mr. Downer from his contract, or to make him any allow- 
ance beyond the sum in that contract specified to be paid for the work. 
And the superintendent was instructed to inform Mr. Downer what had 
been the decision of the committee in his case, and in that of Mr. Buck- 
ingham. 

Mr. Seaton submitted to the board the following letter, which had been 
forwarded by Mr. Owen from Indiana, with a request that it be spread on 
the journal of the committee : 


Orrice or New Jersry R. R. anv Trans. Co., 
New York, April 8, 1847. 
Dear Sir: I am instructed by the directors of the New Jersey Railroad 
and Transportation Company to inform you, that it is not in their power 
to give a favorable reply to your application for reduced rates of fare over 
their road, in favor of Mr. Renwick, as the architect of the Smithsonian 
Institution. The board, as I mentioned to you, do not feel themselves 
authorized to act in favor of applications in cases where there may be a 
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diversity of opinions and interests among the stockholders whom they 
represent, 
I am, respectfully, yours, 
ROBERT SCHUYLER, 
Vice President. 
Hon. R. D. Owen, 
New Harmony, Indiana. 


And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


THIRTY FIFTH MEETING—Joutry 23, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaten and Totten. 
Mr. Seaton submitted from one of the contractors the following letter: 


Wasuineton, June 1, 1847. 


GENTLEMEN: By an agreement between Mr. Cameron, my present 
partner, and myself, I have determined (provided it be agreeable to you) 
to retire from the firm of Dixon and Cameron, as contractors of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. I am anxious to be released from all responsibility, 
provided the building committee should deem proper to release me. 

Mr. Cameron offers Mr. Horace Butler, of New York, as his security for 
the completion of the building, should the committee deem the same 
sufficient. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
JAMES DIXON. 

To the Buitpine ComMMITTEE 

of the Smithsonian Institution. 


This letter was, without any action upon it, on motion, laid on the 
table. 
Mr. Seaton submitted from Mr. Cameron, one of the contractors, the 


following letter: 


Jury 10, 1847. 


GenTLEMEN: In consequence of the withdrawal of Mr. Dixon from the 
contract for erecting the Smithsonian building under your charge, which 
leaves me wholly dependent on my own funds to fulfil the contract which 
we jointly entered into with your honorable body, I would respectfully 
solicit of the committee the privilege of being paid once a month on my 
contract, with the architect’s certificate, in place of every two months. 
My expenses for work, and also for materials, and heavy outlay at the 
Seneca quarries, and payments to my men once every two weeks, absorb 
my means very fast. : 

Praying you, gentlemen, to take these things into your consideration, I 
beg to add, that the compliance of the committee with this, my respectful 
request, will much oblige your obedient and humble servant, 

GILBERT CAMERON. 

To the Buitp1ne ComMITTEE 

of the Smithsonian Instituiion, 


10 
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After consultation with the architect, it was 

Ordered, That payments be hereafter made to the contractor monthly, 
upon the architect’s estimate, and with reduction of fifteen per cent. as 
heretofore. 

Mr. Seaton stated to the committee, that on examining the fence around 
the Smithsonian lot, though executed according to contract, he believed it 
would be insecure and exposed to frequent injury without a stout top- 
rail; and he submitted, on this subject, from the architect, the following < 


Jury 22, 1847. 


Pear Sir: Mr. Carr has made an estimate for putting a3 x 14 inch 
top-rail on the fence, with two wrought iron natls to each paling, and says 
that it can be done for sixty dollars. 

Will you be so kind as to let me know by McPeak whether he shal! 
proceed with it? 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 
JAMES RENWICK, Jr. 

W. W. Sraron, Esq., 

Member of Building Commiitee. 


On motion, it was 
Resolved, 'Vhat the architect be authorized to contract for the addition 
of a3 xX 14 inch top-rail, to be firmly nailed to the fence, at a cost not 
exceeding sixty dollars. 
On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was further 
Resolved, That the architect be authorized to make a contract for white- 
oe the fence around the lot, at an expense not exceeding sixty dol- 
ars. 
Mr Seaton submitted, on the subject of a resolution heretofore passed 
by the Committee, (page 12U,) the following letters, which he received 
from Mr. Owen: 


SuyDENHAM, NEAR PHIRADELPHIA, 
May 20, 1847. 

My Dear Sir: Referring to my former letter, E now enclose you the 
answer from the Girard College, through their architeet, Mr. Walter, 
which would have been transmitted immediately, but that I was from 
home when it arrived. I regret its nature, and endeavored by personal 
exertions to render it otherwise, but without success. 

The engraving of the college, to which Mr. Walter alludes in no 
commendatory terms, I will leave with my son, 98 South Fourth street 
Philadelphia, (Benjamin Rush,) subject to your order at any moment, 
should you desire to have it. , 

On the eve of my departure on the French mission, I cannot lose this 
occasion of saying with what constant interest I shall continue to follow 
up the proceedings of the Smithsonian Regents ; and of adding, that if it 
ever be thought I could render the least service to the institution while 
in Paris, it would afford me the greatest pleasure to be called upon. 

I beg you to believe in the esteem with which I am, dear sir very 
faithfully yours, ‘ 


RICHARD RUSH. 
Hon. Rozerr Date Owen. RD RUSH 
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GirarD Cottece, May 8, 1847. 

Dear Sir: I received your favor of the 15th ultimo, enclosing a letter 
from the Hon. Robert Dale Owen, both of which I laid before the build- 
ing committee of the Girard College; and I am sorry to say, that in con- 
sequehce of their having no power not right to expend the funds intrusted 
to them for any other purpose than the building of the college, they find 
themselves unable to comply with the request. 

‘They desire me to say that they highly appreciate the flattering notice 
Mr. Owen has taken of the work under their charge, and their inability to 
meet his views by furnishing an engraving for the contemplated work. 

The only engraving of the college over which they have any control 
is no doubt entirely too large for the proposed book, and its execution is 
not such as would do credit either to the institution or the college. 

I send you an impression, by which you will see that it is by no 
means fit for a work like the one in question. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
THOS. U. WALTER. 

Hon. Ricuarp Rusu. 


And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


THIRTY-SIXTH MEETING—OctToBer 18, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 

Mr. Seaton stated to the committee that he had received several letters 
from Mr. Notman, of Philadelphia, one of the architects to whom a pre- 
mium of $250 had been awarded, and who at first had declined to receive 
said premium in full compensation for his plans; and that Mr. Notman 
had finally agreed to receive said premium in full, as appears from the 
annexed check on him (Mr. Seaton) for the amount: 


Puinapepuia, Sepfember 28, 1847. 


Hon. W. W. Seaton, 
Regent of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Sir: At sight pay to my order two hundred and fifty dollars, being in 
full of premium awarded me as compensation for my design for the in- 
stitution, by the Board of Regents; this being my receipt in full for the 


dered. 
same, as orde JOHN NOTMAN. 


$250. 


Mr. Seaton further stated to the committee that Mr. Notman requested 
the return of his drawings, stating that “ drawings are invariably return- 
ed, except the one preferred.” 

On motion of Mr. Owen, it was , 

Resolved, That the request of Mr. Notman, for the return of his draw- 
ings, be referred to the Board of Regents at their next session. 

Mr. Seaton submitted from Mr. William Archer, of Washington, the 
following letter : 
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Wasuineton, August 27, 1847. 


Str: I address you as a member of the building committee of the 
Smithsonian Institution. It will be remembered the subscriber furnished 
a plan, specification, and estimate of an edifice for the institution. 

That plan was made to suit what was believed to be the object of the 
testator, and according to the true meaning of the act of Congress—to “be 
of the best and most durable materials, and fire-proof.” ‘That plan was re- 
ceived by the building committee, and taken by them to the eastern cities 
and shown to the artists, architects, and builders, along with, and in con- 
trast with, the plan of Dr. Owen. And as Dr. Owen was paid for his 
plan, though not adopted, and as all the other architects that copied 
from him were paid, surely 1 have the same if not a better right to be 
paid than they, as both the committee and the architects had the benefit 
of my specification and estimate for comparison, or to copy from. ‘There- 
fore I hope the coramittee will allow me the same consideration as the 
others. 

I am, with ail due respect, your obedient servant, 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 

To W. W. Seaton, esq.; 

Building Committee Smithsonian Institution. 


Mr. Seaton was instructed to inform Mr. Archer, in reply to the above 
communication, that he is mistaken in supposing that Dr. Owen’s plan 
was paid for; that although the general internal arrangements of that plan 
were substantially adopted, and though one of the present wings is a copy, 
somewhat modified, of the original elevation submitted by him, (Dr. O.,) 
yet that he (Dr. O.) received no remuneration whatever for his plans, they 
being considered, like Mr. Archer’s, a voluntary offering to the institu- 
tion; further, that no portion whatever of Mr. Archer’s design, either of 
its general plan or its elevation, had been adopted or copied, with or with- 
out modifications ; and therefore, even if it be considered as submitted in 
competition with the other plans, it stands but in the same situation as 
many others that were returned to the respective architects without any 
remuneration ; and finally, that the committee has no authority to award 
a premium or grant remuneration in this or any similar case. 

‘Uhe chairman submitted, as a memorandum regarding the condition 


of the building fund, a copy of a letter yesterday addressed by him to 
the Chancellor, as follows : 


Wasuineton, October 17, 1847. 

My Dear Sir: I arrived here last evening from Baltimore, and called 
upon Mr. Seaton this morning. He showed mea letter from you, in reply 
to a request of his for a power of attorney to draw $7,5UU of the funds of 
the Smithsonian Institution to pay contractors, &c., for which same $7,500 
you had previously, to wit: on the 4th instant, signed a requisition ; and 
he requested me to write to you, and comply with your request to be fur- 
nished with a copy of such portion of the minutes of ‘our board as gives 
authority to draw or apply this sum. 

I see you have forgotten how this matter of appropriation stands. Just 
previously to the appointment of the building committee, to wit: on the 
«8th January last, the board passed resolutions that the said committee 
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contract for the building at an amount not exceeding $210,000, 


with 10 per cent. added—say - - - =» $231,000 
For warming and lighting the same - - - - 5,000 
For fitting up and furnishing the same - - - 20,000 
For fencing the lot - ; : : : - 10,000 


and some other appropriations. 

After which, the board passed the following resolution : 

“ Resolved, 'Vhat the Executive Committee certify to the Chancellor 
and Secretary of the board the total amount of debts incurred, contracts 
entered into, and contracts authorized by the board ; and that the Chan- 
cellor and Secretary, after examination and approval of the same, certify 
the same to the proper officer of the treasury for payment.” 

; og you will recollect, was done, and $250,00U of treasury notes ob- 
ained. 

And they also passed, the same day, the following additional resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the Executive Committee be authorized to receive 
said payment in treasury notes, payable to the order of the Chancellor of 
the Smithsonian Institution in one year from date, bearing an interest of 
six per cent. per annum ; and that they be further authorized to exchange 
$150,000 of said notes as soon as practicable for an equal amount of six 
per cent. stock of the United States, payable in twenty years, which 
stock shall be payable to the Chancellor of the institution; which said 
notes and stock shall be deposited for safekeeping only with the Treasurer 
of the United States, or such other person as they may deem proper, to 
be drawn out only upon checks or warrants signed by the Chancellor, the 
Secretary, and the chairman of the Executive Committee.”’ 

Now the amount of $7,500, which we now want, and for which you 
have already signed a requisition, (not the proper form; it should have been 
“a check or warrant signed by the Chancellor, the Secretary, and the chair- 
man of the Executive Committee,’’) we desire to draw in the shape of in- 
terest, namely: the half-yearly interest due in August last on the above 
treasury notes, which treasury notes are the result of a requisition already 
duly made in accordance with the first of the above resolutions for 
$250,000, and now, as it were, in the hands of a disbursing agent. 

It is clearly expedient and proper to draw the interest first, and not to 
touch the notes themselves till we are compelled to do so; and to obtain 
this interest a power of attorney from you, it seems, is necessary. 

The Chancellor, Secretary, and chairman of the Executive Committee, 
have the full authority to draw not only the interest, but, in proportion as 
they may be required, the treasury’notes themselves also, without any 
ulterior appropriation, or other action whatever, of the board. 

To make our payments to the contractors, we shall have to draw a por- 
tion of the notes themselves, and sell them before New Year’s day, the 
date when our semi-annual interest on the principal sum of $515,169 be- 
comes due. 

You may remember that the understanding was, that of the entire sum 
at which the building might be contracted, not more than one-fifth was 
to be spent by the building committee in each of the five years during 
which the building will be in progress of construction. Now you will 
see by the items of expenditure since the 1st of March last, which Mr. 
Seaton informs me he has sent you, that we have in the present year, so 
far, paid to the contractor but $14,088. I learn that the probable amount 
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we shall have to pay to him up to the 1st January next, may be about 
$10,000; and up to the 19th March next, (being one year from the date 
of the contract,) perhaps $5,000 more; making the total payments in the 
first year but $29,000, instead of $41,000, (one-fourth the amount at 
which the building was contracted,) being the amount we were author- 
ized to expend. 

We have thus, you will perceive, husbanded our resources so as to save 
interest much beyond the anticipations of the board. 

The building proceeds as well as could be desired ; and its appearance, 
so far as I can learn, gives universal satisfaction. 

I am, my dear sir, faithfully yours, 
ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
The Hon. Georce M. Datnas, 
Chancellor. 


The chairman, in connexion with the subject of the treatise on Public 
Architecture, of which the preparation by resolution of the 6th March last 
(see page 22) was intrusted to him, stated to the committee that he had 
commenced the collection of materials for said work, but had been able 
to make but little progress in it while at home, for lack of the necessary 
works of reference; that it was his intention now to devote his time to it, 
without interruption, in the hope that he might be able to complete the 
letter press before the meeting of the board in December, and that some 
of the chief illustrations were already in hands in New York. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING—OcrToseEr 22, 1847. 
[Held on the site of the Institution. ] 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Totten, and Owen. 

Representations having been made to the committee by sundry indi- 
viduals, in regard to the insufficient quality of some of the materials em- 
ployed by the contractor in the building, they proceeded to the building, 
and after carefully examining the materials complained of, they decided 
that, although there were some pieces of timber in the east connecting 
range which were not merchantable, these were not of such a character, 
nor so placed, that any practical injury would result to the structure from 
their use; and, therefore, the committee decided that it was not necessary 
to condemn or remove them. They instructed the architect, however, for 
the future to throw out every piece of timber, no matter how unimpor- 
tant its destination, which was not strictly merchantable. 

_ The committee fully approved all the other materials used in the build- 
ing. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


THIRTY-EIGHTH MEETING—Ocrozer 26, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 

‘The chairman informed the committee that he had visited, in company 
with the architect and contractor, the several quarries of Bull run from 
which material is now getting out for the building, and had inspected the 
blocks prepared for transportation, of which a large number had accumu- 
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lated in the quarry in consequence of the injury done to the‘canal by the 
freshet several weeks since. He was completely satisfied with the quality 
and color of all that had been quarried. The stone quarries with remark- 
able facility, and with such regularity that the face, as it splits, is often 
smooth and regular enough to resemble stone roughly dressed for the ex- 
ternal face of a building. It resembles in this respect the granite described 
by Dr. Owen, (page 32,) and is quarried in the same manner. 

As to the quantity, it seems, as the quarries open, to be absolutely in- 
exhaustible; the representations of Mr. Dixon, former contractor, (see 
page 119,) to the contrary notwithstanding. The contractor proposes to 
open another quarry, immediately on the bank of the canal, and some 
300 or 406 yards nearer Seneca creek than that which has heretofore fur- 
nished material; in which new quarry the face of the rock, so far as it is 
disclosed, promises even a better quality and color than that in the old; 
ity the transportation from the quarry to the scow will be greatly short- 
ened. 

Nothing can be more satisfactory than the aspect of these quatries, the 
facility with which they are worked, the grain and tint of the material 
they have furnished, and their promise for the future. 

On motion, the committee adjourned. 


THIRTY-NINTH MEETING—Novemper 1, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton, Totten, and Owen. 

The chairman submitted the first chapter of the work which, in accord- 
ance with a resolution of the committee (page 22) he is preparing, on 
Public Architecture. 

It was approved. 

The chairman, in connexion with the preparation of the said work, 
stated to the committee his intention to visit New York in a few days, 
as well to examine the illustrations now in progress, and put others in 
hand, as to consult authorities not to be found in this city. 

And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 


FORTIETH MEETiING—Novemser 9, 1847. 


Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. 
On motion of the chairman, it was 
Resolved, hat the architect be requested to cause to be prepared, so 
as to be ready next summer, the furniture of the Regents’ room, as set 
down in the specifications, to wit: eighteen chairs and a table; and that 
he cause also to be made, as furniture for the Secretary’s room, and to be 
ready at the same time, a desk, six chairs, and a small centre table. 
On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 
Resolved, That the remuneration of William McPeak, messenger, be, 
from the date of his last payment, to wit: the second of August last, seven 
dollars per week. 
On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was ‘ 
Resolved, That the chairman order, for the use of the board, 250 copies 
of Senate document No. 212, being the first report of the Board of Regents 
t@ Congress; provided the cost of the same do not exceed fifteen dollars. 
And, on motion, the committee adjourned. 
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Present, Messrs. Seaton and Owen. : 
The chairman, on his return from New York, made the following 


REPORT. 


In regard to the illustrations of the work on Public Architecture, I find 
that to procure execution in a manner that shall be creditable to the insti- 
tution, will cost more than I had anticipated. Mr. Drayton, who has 
charge of the publications of the Exploring Expedition, and has, in con- 
sequence, great experience, both in regard to the relative talents of en- 
gyavers and to the proper cost of engravings, has afforded me much assist- 
ance in this matter. We found it impossible, however, to contract for the 
steel engravings, giving two perspective views of the institution, one from 
the southeast, and the other from the northwest, and executed in the best 
style of art, for less than from three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
dollars for the two ; which is fifty per cent. more than I had expected to 

ay. 

: Having satisfied myself, however, that engravings of this character 
could not be obtained for less, 1 empowered Messrs. Sherman and Smith, 
corner of Broadway and Liberty street, to whom Mr. Drayton recom- 
mended that they should be intrusted, to proceed with one specimen : 
after which, they would be able to fix the exact price at which the two 
could be completed. 

For the reasons above stated, and considering the very Hmited amount 
placed at the disposal of our committee, for illustrations, I judge it pru- 
dent chiefly to trust, for the other illustrations, to wood-cuts, which are 
now executed in New York in very good style, and which will not cost 
more than half as much as steel engravings. 

Accordingly, I called on Mr. Adams, by whom were executed the wood- 
cuts In Harper’s Pictorial Bible, and who has sinee, as I learn, retired 
from the profession. I had been advised to consult him as one who knew 
more about the relative talents of wood-cutters in this country than prob- 
ably any other man, and he recommended, as the best for architectural 
engraving, Mr. John H. Hall, Fulton street. 1 had several interviews 
with Mr. Hall, obtained his prices, and inspected several specimens of his 
work, with which I was well pleased, and of which two are herewith 
submitted to the committee. he effect does not seem to me greatly in- 
ferior to that of steel engraving. 

Mr. Hall offered to execute the perspective view of the Gothic plan of 
Mr. James Renwick, ordered by resolution of this committee of April 10, 
(see page 120,) and which requires more work than the perspective view 
of the institution, for $100. 

It will be necessary to employ more than one wood-cutter, in order to 
complete the illustrations in reasonable season ; and if the committee de- 
cide that it is best to procure the illustrations chiefly on wood, I have 
made the arrangement for putting them in hands. Mr. Roberts, whom I 
siated in my report of April 6 (see page 117) to have been recommended 
by Mr. Durand as the best wood-cutter in this country, I found exclu- 
sively engaged by one of the tract societies, 


In regard to the application made by resolutions of this committee, 
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under date April 19, to the vestry of Grace church, and of Trinity church, 
and to the firm of Alexander Stewart & Co., for plates of Grace church, 
Trinity church, and Stewart’s new marble store, I have to state that the 
Grace church vestry have liberally agreed to pay one hundred dollars for 
a plate of their church, on the terms of our resolution. The Triniiy 
vestry have not yet come to a final decision. Mr. Stewart was not seen, 
though twice called on; but one of his partners informed Mr. Renwick that 
they would probably furnish an engraving of their building, as it is to be 
ultimately completed. 

By the terms of our resolution, the engraving of Grace church must be 
executed on steel or copper ; and as it is a much less elaborate engraving 
than that of the Smithsonian building, Mr. Drayton thinks we can have 
it executed on steel for a hundred dollars. 

Even if we decide to let all the other illustrations be cut on wood, it will, 
I think, be impossible to execute those already embraced in our resolu- 
tions, (see page 120,) and such as are indispensable to a due explanation of 
the text to the general reader, for the sum of $1,000, to which the appro- 
priation is at present limited. Nor do I believe that the treatise itself, in- 
cluding the appendix, can be advantageously condensed into a hundred 
and fifty pages of letter-press, as by the agreement with Wiley & Put- 
nam (page 115) it was stipulated it should. I deemed it proper then to 
seek to obtain from these publishers a conditional supplement to that agree- 
ment, based on the contingency that the Board of Regents might vote an 
additional appropriation. ‘They agreed to the proposal I made to them, 
and signed the following 


Supplement to the agreement of April 3, 1847. 


Whereas, by an agreement made the third day of April, 1847, between 
Wiley & Putnam, publishers of New York, and Robert Dale Owen, on 
behalf of the building committee of the Smithsonian Institution, re- 
garding the publication of a treatise, to be entitled “ Hints on Public 
Architecture,” it was stipulated that the illustrations of the said treatise 
(that is to say, its engravings and wood-cuts) should cost not less than 
one thousand dollars, and that the number of pages of said treatise should 
not exceed one hundred and fifty pages of letter-press: Now, therefore, 
it is further agreed, that in case the said building committee should see fit 
to increase the value of the said illustrations, then the said Wiley & 
Putnam agree that the number of pages of letter-press may be propor- 
tionably increased ; as, if five hundred dollars additional be expended for 
the illustrations, then one half of one hundred and fifty pages—-say seventy- 
five pages—may be added to the letter-press; and so of any larger or 
smaller sum: Provided, however, that the entire number of pages of letter- 
press shall not, in any case, exceed two hundred and fifty. 

Witness our hands and seals .this 22d of November, 1847. 

WILEY & PUTNAM. [t. s.] 

In presence of T'Hos. B. Graves, 

as to Wiley & Putnam. 


ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
on behalf of the Building Committee 
of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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I recommended that in the report of the building committee to be 
made to the board at their next meeting, it be proposed that they should 
increase the appropriation accordingly. 

I examined, with a good deal of care, most of the churches that have been 
recently erected and are now in progress of erection-in New York. They 
are, as a general rule, very creditable to the architectural talent of the 
country. Among those yet unfinished, one of the most promising is St. 
George church, (Episcopalian,) situated at the corner of Sixteenth street 
and Stuyvesant square, built in the same style as our building, namely, 
in the Lombard style of the twelfth century. The general effect will, l 
think, be very fine, especially of the front towers. ‘The rear terminates 
in an absis, somewhat similar to that on the north front of our west wing— 
a beautiful feature. The building when completed, it is said, will cost 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and though J could not obtain 
its exact size, it will be one of the largest churches in New York, being 
some ninety feet in width. Its galleries are to be supported from the side 
walls, without pillars. Some of its details appeared to me faulty, as the 
corbel course along the upper portion of its side walls and on its towers is 
feeble, and not sufficiently projecting for a building of such magnitude; 
and I think the architect would have done better to trust to the flat Nor- 
man buttress running into the corbel course above, rather than to intro- 
duce a buttress of a much later date, deep and heavy, and which, from 
many points of view, wholly conceals the windows. ‘The latter (the win- 
dows) are both wider and higher than is usual in the Lombard style; 
but I think the effect is good. 

I purchased, and herewith submit, a perspective view of this church, 
as one of the first proofs that the opinion I expressed when the style of 
our building was objected to on the score of its singularity, (namely, that 
a greater objection might hereafter be, that Lombard buildings would be 
repeated all over the country, as Grecian and Gothic have been, until we 
were tired of them,) is not unlikely to be verified. 

I visited also some of the older churches—among the rest St. Paul’s, in 
Broadway, near the Astor House. It exhibits.great beauties and great 
defects. Its spire is, in my opinion, one among the prettiest in its style 
(the Roman) in the world; and as such, I had it daguereotyped, and shall 
use it as an illustration in our work. The interior, with its Grecian pil- 
lars and broken entablatures, forming imposts for the arches of its galle- 
ries, furnishes a striking illustration of the bad effect produced by that 
heterogenous mixture of Gothic forms and Grecian details that goes under 
the name of Roman. 

Through the kindness of Professor Renwick, I obtained admittance to 
the New York Society library, and spent some time there examining its 
works on architecture. 

_ I also obtained, through Professor Renwick, an opportunity of exam- 
ining Canina’s great work on Egyptian, Grecian, and Roman architec- 
ture, published a few years since at Rome. It may be said, in each style of 
which it treats, almost to exhaust the subject—at least to furnish the best 
and most extensive modern illustrations of Egyptian, Grecian, and Ro- 
man buildings, to be found in any one collection now extant. As almost 
all the works on architecture heretofore purchased by us have been on 
Gothic and Norman architecture only, I think this work would be a val- 
uable and important purchase. It is the property of a private gentleman, 
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Mr. Parish, who imported it; and I understand from Professor Renwick 
it could be had from him at first cost in Rome, with duty added. It 
would be of much use to me in the preparation of the work I have 
now in charge. 

At Philadelphia | saw Mr. Notman, and at New York Mr. Arnot; 
both of whom expressed a desire that their designs should be pub- 
lished in our work. 1 think it likely that if we agreed to furnish each 
of them a hundred copies of the engraving, (which we can obtain at 
the cost of paper and printing,) they would supply us, at their own cost, 
with a reduced perspective view from which to engrave; and if the board 
votes us an additional appropriation, [ recommend that such a propo- 
sition be made to them; and also to Mr. Daniel, of Cincinnati, who 
has signified to me a similar desire in regard to the publication of his 
design—a design, as the committee may remember, in the Italian style. 

At Philadelphia I called upon Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll, who has always 
shown much interest in the institution, and he has promised to. procure 
for me, from authentic sources, the exact dimensions of the Girard Col- 
lege building; its cost to the present time; and the estimated cost of its 
completion. He also stated to me that he would endeavor to procure 
some particttlars regarding the style and dimensions of a large cathedral 
of which the foundations have recently been laid by the Catholics of 
Philadelphia. 

I made the acquaintance in New York of Mr. Kellogg, the artist who 
has charge of Mr. Power’s “ Greek slave.”’ He expressed to me a strong 
desire that some arrangements might be made by which our institu- 
tion should obtain that statue, and fit up one of the rooms in our build- 
ing (perhaps in one of the central towers) for its reception. It is, in my 
opinion, one of the finest statues that has ever been produced, in ancient 
or modern times, and as well worthy of a separate tribune as the Venus 


de Medicis. 
ROBERT DALE OWEN. 
Wasuineton, November 26, 1847. 


On motion of Mr. Owen, it was 
Resolved,’ That Professor Renwick be authorized to purchase on behalf 
of the institution, of Mr. Parish, Canina’s work on Egyptian, Grecian, and 
Roman architecture, provided the same can be obtained at the first cost in 
Rome, with the duty added. 
Resolved, That the chairs for the Regents’ room and Secretary’s 
room be covered with maroon-colored leather. 
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Report of the Executive Committee, on the state of the funds. 


The Executive Committee report the state of the funds of the institution, 
on the Ist instant, as follows: 


The Board of Regents have drawn from the treasury, of accruing interest, 
to pay the current expenses of the institution - - $40,660 81 


The disbursements from this fund have been as follows: 
For expenses of Board of Regents and its commit- 


tees : E : : - - $3,876 47 
For materials and erection of specimen walls, and 

superintendence thereof - - - 393 63 
For books purchased - . - . 55599 
For compensation to architects for designs, &c. - 1,325 00 
For recording and copying - - - 378 98 
For services of Assistant Secretary - - 200 00 
For services of messenger - - . 402 50 
For postage - - - - - 28 99 
For printing - - - - - 347 63 
For examination of quarries, including expenses 

of geologist - - - - - 370 76 
For perspective views of institution - - 200 00 
For chemical examination of building-materials - 94 50 


For expenses connected with ceremonies, &c., on 
the occasion of laying the corner stone of build- 


ing - - - - - - 185 37 
For stationery - - - - - 112 83 
For philosophical and chemical apparatus - 1,571 47 
For salary of Secretary - - - - 1,750 00 
For expence of first volume of Transactions, in part 203 53 
For incidentals, including furnishings, freight, car- 

riage, hack-hire, &c. —- - - . 557 20 
For surveying aud recording levels of institution 

grounds - - - - . 112 50 
For expenses of building, including superintend- 

ence - - : - - - 25,002 67 

37,670 02 
Balance in the hands of Corcoran & Riggs, De- 
cember 1, 1847 - - - arty - 2,990 79 


——-—— 40,660 81 


The entire amount of the funds of the institution on the 1st instant 
was $758,159 79, being $861 79 more than the amount of its funds on 
the day of the passage of the act by which it was organized; and on the 
first of next month there will be due of interest, $15,455. 

The institution has no debts, except a few unimportant items not yet 
rendered, and also an account for the seal of the institution. 

W. W. SEATON, 
ROBERT DALE OWEN, 
DecemBer 15, 1847. A. D. BACHE. 
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Proceedings of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, from 
the date of their last annual report to the 27th December, 1847. 


WEDNESDAY, Decemser 8, 1847. 


This being the day fixed, by resolution of September 9, 1846, for the 
regular meeting of the Board of Regents, the board convened at the room 
of the Vice President of the United States, in the Capitol. 

There appeared George M. Dallas, the Chancellor, and the following 
Regents: A. D. Bache, Sidney Breese, Gideon Hawley, Henry W. Hil- 
liard, Robert Dale Owen, William W. Seaton, and Joseph G. Totten. 

A quorum being present, the board proceeded to business, the Chan- 
cellor in the chair. 

Mr. Owen, from the Building Committee, presented a report, together 
with a complete copy of the journal of the committee. 

Laid on the table. 


FRIDAY, Decemser 10, 1847. 


* 

The board met pursuant to adjournment. 

Present, in addition to those in attendance at the last meeting, Lewis 
Cass and J. A. Pearce. 

The Secretary made a report relative to the transactions of the past year, 
the acceptance of memoirs, the purchase of apparatus, &c., and including 
a programme of organization. 


SATURDAY, December 11,1847. 


Mr. Owen, from the Executive Committee, made a report relative to a 
plan of finance and of general appropriation of funds up to the i9th of 
March, 1852, or until the building shall be completed. 

On motion of Mr Hawley, 

Resolved,-'That the report of the Building Committee, the report of the 
Secretary, and the report of the Executive Committee, be inserted at large 
in the journal of the board. 

(See documents 1, 2, 5, and 6.) 


MONDAY, DecemBer 13, 1847. 


On motion of Mr. Owen, 
Resolved, That the Executive Committee cause to be printed, in the 
same form as the report on organization, one thousand copies of the ad- 
dress delivered by the Chancellor on occasion of laying the corner-stone 
of the institution, and that the Secretary cause to be laid on the desk of 
each member of the Senate and of the House of Representatives two 
copies of the same, as soon as it shall be printed. 
On motion of Mr. Bache, 
Resolved, That so much of the proSramme presented to the Board of 
Regents by the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, in his recent re- 
port, as is contained in sections Nos. 1 and 2 of said programme, be pro- 
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visionally adopted; that the Secretary be charged with the execution of its 
details, as far as the funds appropriated for the several objects may permit, 
and that he be directed to report annually to the board his progress in the 
execution of this duty. 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee be directed to report, after 
consultation with the Secretary, to the Board of Regents, in relation to the 
special appropriations desirable for the year beginning March 19, 1848, in 
execution of parts of the programme which have been provisionally adopted. 

Mr. Owen asked to be excused from service as a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee, representing to the board that the most important duties 
of this committee would hereafter be to select'among various scientific ob- 
jects and researches those to which appropriations should be made, and 
that there were gentlemen on the board, not members of the committee, par- 
ticularly a Regent from Washington, better qualified than himself to make 
such selection. , 

The motion to excuse Mr. Owen from service on the Executive Com- 
mittee being put by the Chancellor, it was lost. 

Mr. Totten asked to be excused from service as a member of the Exe- 
cutive Committee, representing to the board that the time spent by him as 
a member of another committee of the board was as much as he could 
spare from his professional duties. 

The motion to excuse Mr. Totten being put by the Chancellor, it was 
carried. 

Thereupon the board proceeded, by ballot, to fill the vacancy thus crea- 
ted; and, on counting the ballots, it appeared that Mr. Bache was elected. 

The Secretary presented a list of books received in virtue of the pro- 
vision contained in the tenth section of the act organizing the institution; 
also, a list of books presented to the institution. 


WEDNESDAY, Decemser 15, 1847. 


Mr. Seaton, from the Executive Committee, presented a report on the 
State of the finances of the institution. 

Mr. Bache, from the Executive Committee, to whom was referred the 
resolution of the 13th instant, relative to appropriations for the year com- 
mencing on the 19th of March, 1848, made the following report: 

‘“‘'The committee, after consultation with the Secretary, recommend the 
passage of the following resolution: 

“'Phat the appropriations for the year commencing on the 19th of March, 
1848, for objects other than those provided for out of the building fund, 
be for the present as follows: 


‘‘ For the publication of Transactions, the sum of three thousand and five 
hundred dollars; 


“For computations relative to occultations, two hundred and fifty dol- 
ars; 


‘‘ For purchase of magnetic instruments, six hundred dollars; 

“For instruments and other expenses connected with meteorological 
observations, one thousand dollars; 

‘For arrangement of apparatus, &c., in such portion of the building 
as shall be completed next autumn, one hundred and fifty dollars; 


‘<For expenses of lectures, including lighti F<) - 
hundred. dollars ; i On oe te tela ee 
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‘< For publication of scientific reports, five hundred dollars; 

“ For general expenses of the institutiow, including salary of officers, 
expenses of board and its committees, clerk hire, postage, &c., seven 
thousand five hundred dollars; 

‘For purchase of books, and incidentals connected therewith, one thou- 
sand dollars; _ 

“Or so much of each of gaid sums as may in the said year be required.” 

On motion of Mr. Hougt » the above resolution was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Bache, 

Resolved, That the Chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution be the 
organ of communication of the Smithsonian Institution with the public, 
and that the Secretary be the organ of communication between the officers of 
the institution and the Chancellor, and also between the officers of the in- 
stitution and the’ board. 


FRIDAY, DrecemsBer 17, 1847. 


On motion of Mr. Hough, 

Resolved, That by the appointment of Hon. Richard Rush, of Penn- 
sylvania, to the office of minister plenipotentiary to France, and his con- 
tinued absence from the United States, and residence at a foreign court for 
an indefinite length of time under such appointment, his office of Regent 
of the Smithsonian Institution has become vacant, and that Mr. be 
a committee to introduce into, and procure to be passed through the Sen- 
ate of the United States, the necessary joint resolution of the two houses 
of Congress for the appointment of a Regent of said institution, to 
fill such vacancy, pursuant to the third section of the act incorporating 
said institution. 

On motion of Mr. Hough, it was 

Resolved, That the first blank be filled with the name of Mr. Pearce, 

and the second with that of Mr. Owen. 
On motion of Mr. Bache, it was 

Resolved, That the Board of Regents recommend to the establishment 
the election of the Hon. Richard Rush, of Pennsylvania, late a member 
of the Board of Regents, as an honorary member of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That the Chancellor be deputed to request a meeting of the 
establishment for the purpose of proposing the Hon. Richard Rush as an 
honorary member of the Smithsonian Institution. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That the Chancellor be requested to address a letter to Mr. 
Rush, conveying to him the regret of the Board of Regents at his absence, 
and consequent retirement from the board. 


FRIDAY, DecemsBer 21, 1847. 


In‘addition to the members previously mentioned as attending the ses- 
sion of the board, Mr. Choate, of Massachusetts, appeared. =e 

The Secretary presented various letters and reports from different indi- 
viduals and societies, recommending the plan of organization of the 
Smithsonian Institution given in the programme presented to the board in 
his report; which, on motion, were laid on the table. 
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The Secretary presented a letter addressed to himself by Professor Jewett, 
containing suggestions as to the formation of the library. 
(See appendix to document No. 6.) 


TUESDAY EVENING, Decemser 21, 1847. 


The resolutions appended to the report of the Executive Committee rela- 
tive to a scale of expenditure up to the 19th of March, 1852, coming up 
for consideration, they were adopted. 

On motion of Mr. Bache, . 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to inform the Assistant Sec- 
retary, Professor Jewett, that the Board of Regents will expect him to en- 
ter upon his duties on the 19th March, 1849, at which time his salary will 
commence. 

Mr. Choate offered the following resolution; which, on his suggestion, 
was laid on the table: 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Chancellor, to 
consider, in conjunction with the Secretary, and to report at the next 
meeting, what services may be rendered by the Assistant Secretary, acting 
as Librarian, between this time and the 19th March, 1847, and what may 
probably-be the expense of these services. 


WEDNESDAY, DecemBer 22, 1847. 


Mr. Owen renewed the request previously made by him to be excused 
from serving on the Executive Committee, stating that if, in accordance 
with the tenor of a resolution heretofore passed by the board, he should be 
re-elected Regent, his duties as a member of the Building Committee 
would demand much of his time, as the committee had referred to him 
the preparation of the manuscript of the volume on public architecture, 
with the publication of which they have been charged by the board; and 
by excusing him from service now, the board would have an opportunity, 
before they adjourned, to fill the vacancy. 

The motion to excuse Mr. Owen from service on the Executive Com- 
mittee being put by the Chancellor, it was carried. 

Whereupon, by unanimous consent, the board proceeded to fill the va- 
cancy on the Executive Committee thus created, by resolution; and, 

On motion of Mr. Hilliard, it was 

Resolved, That Mr. Pearce be appointed a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That the salary of the messenger be hereafter at the rate of 
four hundred dollars per annum. 


THURSDAY, Decemper 23, 1847. 


George P. Marsh, of Vermont, and Robert McClelland, of Michigan, 
members of the board appointed from the House of Representatives to fill 
the places of Mr. Owen and Mr. Hough, whose term of service has ex- 
pired, appeared and took their seats, as also Mr. Hilliard » re-appointed a 
member of the board. 


’ 


we 
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_ The resolution offered by Mr. Choate on Tuesday, the 21st instant, rela- 
tive to the appointment of a committee of three to consider what services 
may be rendered by the Assistant Secretary, acting as libratian, between 
this time and March 19, 1849, coming up for consideration, 

It was adopted. 

And the Chancellor appointed Messrs. Choate, Bache, and McClelland 
the said committee. 

The Secretary stated to the board that during the past year he had, with 
the consent of the Executive Committee, given a course of lectures at 
Princeton, for which he had received, including the rent of the house oc- 
cupied by his family, a compensation of one thousand dollars. For this 
sum, after deducting certain expenses for clerk hire, assistance, &c., he 
had given credit to the board in his account for the present half year. 


FRIDAY, Decemper 24, 1847. 
The Chancellor presented the following letter from Mr. Cass: 


Wasurineton, December 24, 1847. 
Sir: Finding it impossible, consistently with my other duties, properly 
to execute ‘the trust of a Regent of the Smithsonian Institution, I request 
that this may be considered as my resignation of that office. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
LEWIS CASS. 
To the Hon. Georet M. Datuas, 
Vice President of the United States. 


On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 
Resolved, That Mr. Breese be requested to move in the Senate of the 
United States for the appointment of a successor to Mr. Cass. 
On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 
Resolved, That the account of expenditures rendered by the Executive 
Committee, after being certified by the Chancellor and the Secretary, be 
entered on the journal. [See document No. 3.] 


MONDAY, DecempBer 27, 1847. 


Mr. Choate, from the committee appointed on the 23d instant, relative to 
the duty of the Assistant Secretary, made the following report, with accom- 
panying resolutions: 


The committee appointed at a meeting of the Board of Regents on the 
23d instant, to inquire and report in what manner the Assistant Secretary, 
as librarian, may be employed (if at all) with advantage to the Smithsonian 
Institution, between the present time and the 19th March, 1549, respect- 
fully present for the consideration of the board the following resolutious, 
embracing the matter of their inquiries, together with a report from tht As- 
sistant Secretary. 


tfully submitted b 
Respectfully submi y R. CHOATE, 


A. D. BACHE, 
R. McCLELLAND, 
11 Comnutiee. 
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The resolutions accompanying the report of the committee were as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Assistant Secretary, acting as librarian, may be em- 
ployed with advantage to the Smithsonian Institution, during a. portion of 
the time between this date and the 19th of March, 1849, in the following 
duties, to wit: 

1. The preparation of catalogues of books suitable for the commence- 
ment of the library, in accordance with the plan of organization heretofore 
adopted by the Board of Regents. 

2. The purchase of the more necessary books on bibliography. 

3. The collection and systematic arrangement, for purposes of comparison, 
of the printed catalogues of the principal libraries throughout the United 
States; together with information in regard to the expenditures, plans of 
increase, and other particulars relating to the said libraries. 

4, The collection of works to which the institution may be entitled un- 
der the tenth section of the act organizing the institution. 

Resolved, That the Assistant Secretary, acting as librarian, be employed 
for the purposes specified in the foregoing resolution under the direction of 
a committee of three members of the board, to be appointed by the Chan- 
cellor, and to act in conjunction with the Secretary, at a compensation to 
be fixed by the Executive Committee, but not to exceed one thousand dol- 
lars, for any services he may render between this date and the time fixed 
for the commencement of his regular duties as Assistant Secretary. 

The said resolutions coming up for consideration, they were adopted. 

Whereupon, the Chancellor appointed Mr. Choate, Mr. Marsh, and Mr. 
Bache the said committee. 

The Secretary presented to the board the subject of the remuneration of 
the Assistant Secretary for services rendered during the past year: where- 
upon, 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, 'That the subject of compensation to the Assistant Secretary 
for services rendered during the past year, be referred to the Executive 
Committee. 

The board then adjourned sine die. 
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Report of the Executive Committee of the Smithsonian Institution, em- 
bodying a proposed scale of expenditure for four years from the 19th o 
March, \847; being the remainder of the term of the contract for the 
erection of the institution building. 


The contract for the institution building has been made; the building 
itself is considerably advanced ; and the building committee have had an 
opportunity of ascertaining, with some degree of accuracy, the entire 
amount of expenditure made, or authorized, or necessarily to be incurred, 
on the said building, and on the lot on which it stands, until the same 
shall be completed —say on the 19th of March, 1852. 

Some progress has also been made in the preparation of transactions, 
and in carrying out other measures in fulfilment of the will of the testa- 
tor, to “increase and diffuse knowledge among men.” 

At this point of progress, the Executive Committee—knowing the great 
desire often expressed by various members of the board during former 
meetings, that the erection of the institution building, though necessarily 
spacious on account of the special requirements of the act organizing the 
institution, should not withdraw from the funds of the institution more 
than a moderate portion even of that accumulated interest which the ap- 
propriation by Congress authorizes to be thus employed ; remembering, 
also, that the Chancellor and one of the members of the board have here- 
tofore introduced resolutions embodying their wish that the sum thus 
withdrawn should not,if possible,exceed one hundred thousand dollars ; 
but more especially calling to mind the fact that a certain prospective 
plan of finance and scale of expenditure, throughout the years in which 
the building shall be in progress, has been heretofore submitted to the 
board by one of its members, and, though not spread formally upon its 
minutes, did, in fact, receive the sanction of the board—ask leave here to 
submit a scheme of expenditure for four years from the 19th of March 
next, based upon that plan of finance, and differing from it only in some 
details suggested by the present state of the financial affairs of the insti- 
tution, by which the above objects may substantially be accomplished ; 
so that,on the 19th of March, 1852, when the building shall be com- 
pleted, including its fitting up, furnishing, lighting and heating, and the 
lot belonging to the institution shall be laid out, planted, and permanently 
fenced; and when, in a word, everything shall be prepared, so that the 
institution can go into full operation, without any necessity to take from 
its current income thereafter any amount to add to its buildings or to 
secure or adorn its grounds, there shall still remain as a permanent fund, 
bearing six per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, the original capital 
of $515,169, and the interest that had accumulated on the same, specified 
in the second section of the act organizing the institution, to wit: the 
sum of $242,129, deducting from these two sums about one hundred 
thousand dollars only ; or, in other words, so that the sum of $657,398, 
or thereabouts, should remain on the 19th March, 1852, as the permanent 
fund of the institution. ; Rade is ages 

To carry out a plan having this desirable object in view, two condi- 
tions (both within the power of the board) are necessary : the first, that 
the entire cost of the building—including the complete fitting up and fur- 
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nishing of the same; lighting and heating, ventilating and draining the 
same; supplying the same with water; laying out in grass and planting 
with trees and shrubs the lot; fencing the same, both with the present 
temporary fence arid the final permanent oue; also all expenses for super- 
intendence of erection, including the cost of architect’s office, and other 
incidentals, so as, in fact, to cover all expenses whatever that have been 
incurred and are to be incurred on the building, and on the lot on which 
it stands, until the completion of the building azd of the preparation of 
the lot, up to the 19th of March, 1852—shall not exceed ¢wo hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars ; of which the balance unexpended on the 19th 
of March, 1848, shall be expended in nearly equal proportions in each 
of the four years next following that date. nAy® 

The second condition is, that the current expenses of the institution, 
exclusive of those just enumerated, but including the expenses of the 
board and its committees; the salaries of officers, including messenger ; 
the expense of all publications, researches, or other similar undertakings ; 
the purchase of books and apparatus; and all incidentals whatever, not 
enumerated in the foregoing paragraph, shall not exceed, for each one of 
the four years next after the 19th of March, 1S48, fifteen thousand dol- 
lars. 

The committee proceed to furnish the details necessary to substantiate 
the position here taken. 

In pursuance of instructions contained in a resolution of the board of 
the 28th of January last, this committee, afier certifying to the Chancellor 
and Secretary the amount of contracts entered into and authorized by the 
board, received the said amount, to wit: the sum of two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, in treasury notes, payable to the order of the Chan- 
cellor of the Smithsonian Institution, dated the 17th of February, 1847, 
and bearing six per cent. interest, payable semi-annually thereafter. 
These treasury notes are deposited for safekeeping with the Treasurer of 
the United States; and the board-will recollect that, by its resolution of 
the 28th of January last, they can be drawn out only upon checks or 
warrants signed by the Chancellor, the Secretary, and the chairman of 
the Executive Committee. Of these treasury notes, ten thousand dol- 
lars were thus drawn out on the 30th of October last, to pay the con- 
tractor and other expenses. ‘The remainder, to wit: the sum of two hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars, still remains invested in said treasury 
notes. ‘I'he ten thousand dollars sold netted $10,121 67, being par, with 
interest added to the day of sale. 

By this arrangement, very favorable to the finances of the institution, 

the whole of its funds, both original, principal, and accumulated interest, 
at presentamounting to the sum of $755,169, become productive ; bearing, 
under the safest possible investment, six per cent. annual interest, payable 
semi-annually, 
_ So long as no more treasury notes are sold, the annual income of the 
institution, from the above sum thus invested, will be on original princi- 
pal $30,910, and on treasury notes $14,400—together, forty-five thousand 
three hundred and ten dollars annually. 

If the entire annual expenses of the institution, for building and all 
other purposes, could be restricted to the above sum of forty-five thousand 
three hundred and ten dollars, it is evident that the annual income of the 
institution would remain permanently at that amount. 
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7 Whenever any amount of treasury notes is sold, the interest from 
that source, of course, ceases. Whatever aunual amount, therefore, be- 
yond the above $45.310, shall, in the course of four years after the 19th 
of March, 1848, be expended. by the institution, that amount, together 
with six per cent. interest on each item of treasury notes sold, from the 
date of the several sales to the 19th of March, 1852, will be so much de- 
ducted from the present investment; that is to say, from the sum of 
$755,169. 

_ It remains to be seen what the annual excess beyond the above annual 
income will be in each of the four years next following the 19th of March, 
1848, if the suggested scale of expenditure be adopted, and how much of 
the present capital of the institution the said excess will absorb. 

The balance on hand, to meet current expenses, on the Ist instant, as 
will appear by reference to the bank book of the institution, herewith sub- 
mitted, was $2,991. The amount of interest which will be received by 
the institution previously to the 19th of March next, is $22,655, to wit: 
on the Ist of January next $15,455, and on the. 17th of February next 
$7, 200. These two items added to the balance in hand give $25,646; 
being the amount available, without encroaching on the present invest- 
ment, up to the 19th of March next; that is to say, up to the termination of 
the first year of the building contract. 

The committee, after consultation with the Secretary of the institution 
as to the several amounts which may be required in the course of the 
winter and spring, for the various objects intrusted to him; after carefully 
calculating, also, the expenses to arise from this time to the 19th of March, 
have introduced a series of resolutions, appropriating the above amount of 
$25,646. 

The committee learned from the Secretary that the expense of the first 
volume of the Transactions of the institution would be considerable, on 
account of the number of plates; and, at his suggestion, they have put the 
appropriation for that object, out of the above fund, at $2,000, instead of 
$1,000, as formerly voted. At his suggestion, also, they have set apart 
for apparatus one thousand dollars. In accordance with a request made 
in the report of the building committee to the board, they have also in- 
creased the appropriation for the forthcoming’ volume on Public Architec- 
ture, from one thousand dollars to two thousand dollars. 'The items for 
contingencies, including the expenses of the board and its committees, 
they have put at $1,646. If, as the committee recommend, a resolution 
be passed that there be hereafter but one annual meeting of the board, its 
expense will not exceed $500 or $600, which will leave a margin of up- 
wards of one thousand dollars for incidentals and contingencies, inclu- 
ding the seal of the institution, not yet paid for. 

After these various items have been, as the committee think, all fully 
provided for, so that they shall not fall upon the current expenses of the 
year commencing on the 19th of March next, there still remains, out of the 
above $25,646, the sum of seventeen thousand dollars, to be appropriated. 
to the building fund, as by the following synopsis of receipts and appro- 
priations will more clearly appear. 

Proposed appropriations, viz: 


For first number of Transactions - - - - - $2,00 
2,00 


0 
For work on ‘‘ Public Architecture’’ . - ° : 0 
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For experiments on building materials, heretofore ordered 


by the board. - - - - - - $500 
For part salary of Secretary - - - - 1,500 
For apparatus - - - - - . 1,000 
For the building fund - - - - - 17,000 


For contingencies, including expeiises of the board and of 


its committees - - - - - - 1,646 
Total - - - - $25 646 


Receipts from interest, up to the 19th March, 1848, viz: 


On the 1st of January - - - - $15,455 
On the 17th of February - - - - 7,200 

Total from interest - - - =. 22,685 
On hand 1st December, 1847 . - - , 2,991 


Total available funds to 19th March, 1847 - $25,646 


By the report of the building committee, dated the 1st instant, it will be 
seen that the expenditure for the building and grounds, including super- 
intendence and other contingencies, was $25,002 67; say twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. Add to this amount the above proposed appropriation of 
$17,000, and it will appear, that up to the 19th of March next there is 
provided towards the building fund the amount of $42,000, being some 
six thousand dollars more than the probable expenditure to that date, as 
estimated by the building committee. 

If the above amount of $42,000 be deducted from the entire amount of 
building fund, as now proposed to be fixed at $250,000, it will leave to be 
provided towards that fund in the four years next following the 19th of 
March next, the sum of $208,000. If, as proposed, this amount be spread 
equally over the said four years, it will give an expenditure each year for 
these objects of $52,000. 

If, now, we deduct from the annual income of the institution as it will 
stand on the 19th of March next, the sum of $15,000, hereinbefore pro- 
posed to be annually appropriated for objects not connected with the build- 
ing and grounds, it will leave an annual amount from accruing interest of 
$30,310, which may go to the building fund, so long as the present in- 
vestment remains undiminished. 

But if we deduct this sum of $30,310 from the annual amount still to 
be provided for building purposes in each of the four last years of the 
building contract, as shown above, to wit: from the sum of $52,000, we 
shall have an annual excess of expenditure over available interest of 
$21,690, which annual excess must be provided for by sale of treasury 
notes; and as,in proportion as these are sold, the interest on them until the 
end of the term of the building contract will be lost to the building fund, 
the annual excess thus to be provided for by sale of treasury notes will, if 
we suppose it to be drawn at the commencement of each year, (which is 
the most unfavorable supposition,) reduce the invested fund in the course 
of the four years ending 19th March, 1852, nearly $100,000, thus: 
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Excess during the first year - - “eS - - $21,690 00 
Four years interest on ditto - - - - - 5,205 60 
iixcess during the second year - . - - 21,690 00 
‘Three years interest on ditto - - - - 3,904 20 
Excess during the third year - - - - 21,690 00 
Two years interest on ditto - . - - - 2,602 80 
Excess during the fourth year - . . - 21,690 00 
One year’s interest on ditto - . - - - 1,301 40 
99,774 00 


It appears, therefore, that, after setting aside sufficient appropriations for 
all objects now in progress, together with an adequate allowance for con- 
tingencies up to the 19th March, 1848, we may, commencing from that 
date, authorize the annual expenditure until the completion of the build- 
ing of fifteen thousand dollars for objects unconnected with the building 
fund; and then if we restrict the building fund to $250,000, and provide 
that of the last $208,000 of that fund not more than one-fourth of the 
same—that is to say, $52,000—shall be spent in each of the last four years 
of the contract, we shall be able to complete the building and grounds, in- 
cluding all expenses thereon, without withdrawing more than one hun- 
dred thousand dollars from the present invested funds of the institution. 

And as these invested funds, to wit: the sum of $755,169, amount to 
within $2,229] as much as the total amount of principal and interest by 
the charter conveyed to the institution, it follows, that by the proposed 

lan the building may be completed without withdrawing from the origi- 
nal funds of the institution, as they stood on the day it was chartered, more 
than about $102,000. 

To the conditions necessary to bring about a result which will be con- 
fessed to be desirable, there is not, the committee think, any just objec- 
tion. 

The building committee, after some experience, and a careful examina- 
tion of the subject, express in their report the opinion that a building fund 
of $250,000 will probably be sufficient. 

The expediency of applying to the building fund, for four years to come, 
the interest accruing over and above an annual sum of fifteen thousand 
dollars, alone remains to be considered. 

It is evident that the act organizing the institution contemplated the ap- 
plication of a portion of the current interest, while the building was in pro- 
gress, to its erection; for, after appropriating the accumulated interest for the 
erection of a building, it adds, in the fifth section, “together with such sum 
or sums out of the annual interest accruing to the institution as may in any 
year remain unexpended, after paying the current expenses of the institu- 
tion.’’? The sole question, then, is, what amount of that interest may judi- 
ciously be thus applied ? 

- It will be admitted that the amount suggested for the current expenses 
of the institution until the building shall be completed, to wit: the annual 
sum of fifteen thousand dollars, is a sufficient one gradually to bring its 
plans into execution, provided a considerable portion of the same be not 
annually expended in the purchase of books and collections. The com- 
mittee think this cannot wisely or advantageously be now done; and that 
for the present, the only purchase made of books for the institution should 
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be, as heretofore expressed in the report of the Committee on Organization , 
of “such valuable works of reference as in the prosecution of its plan may 
be required.’? In accordance with these views the committee report a reso- 
Jution. 

If any considerable amount of books, beyond those required for present 
reference, be purchased at this time, they will lieim boxes, with much risk 
of injury, and no possibility of being accessible to the public. Nor, the 
committee think, will it be prudent or desirable while the main building 
is in progress, and while temporary arrangements must be made in one of 
the wings for the reception of such works as by purchase, by exchange, 
and from other sources, shall have accumulated in the library, to open that 
provisional library to the public. Few would be likely to resort to it as 2 
place of study, amid the noise and confusion incident to the erection of an 
extensive building. 

Again, though no large sums be spent directly for books, for the pres- 
ent, every appropriation made for the publication of Transactions or other 
works, to be distributed to learned and scientific societies throughout the 
world, is a virtual contribution to the library. It cannot be doubted that 
the exchanges to which, by such extended distribution, the institution 
will be entitled, will in many cases overpay, in the shape of additions to 
the library, the cost of the works distributed. 

And, finally, it should be remarked, that under the scale of expendi- 
ture herein proposed, the sum of a hundred and forty thousand dollars 
will be added te the original capital of the institution; making an addition 
to its Income of eight thousand four hundred dollars annually, forever; 
one half of which, by the resolutions hereinafter recited, commonly called 
the compromise resolutions, will inure to the benefit of the library. It 
was doubted, at the time of the passage of these resolutions, whether, 
under their operation, and supposing the entire income of the institution to 
be the interest from its original capital, the permanent annual appropria- 
tion for the purchase of books could exceed from four to five thousand 
dollars. 

By the operation of the present plan it may, therefore, be considered as 
doubled, or nearly so. The additional four thousand two hundred dollars 
added by that plan annually, forever, to the library appropriation, is far 
more than an equivalent for the delay it presupposes, in the accumulation 
of works not wanted for immediate reference, or present purposes; a delay 
extending only to the period when suitable permanent arrangements can 
be made for their reception. 

In accordance with the views herein given, the committee append to 
their report a series of resolutions, of which they recommend the passage. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

W. W. SEATON, 

ROBERT DALE OWEN, 

JOSEPH G. TOTTEN, 
Committee. 


fesolutions appended to the report of Executive Committee. 


Fesolved, 'That the balance on hand, standing to the credit of the 
chairman of the Executive Committee, on the first of December current, 
together with all interest accruing to the institution up to the 19th of 
March next, to wit: the interest due on the first of January next, and on. 
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the 17th of February next, amounting in all to the sum of $25,646, be 
appropriated as follows—that is to say: 

_1. To the publication of the first volume of the Smithonian Contribu- 
tions to Science, two thousand dollars; being one thousand dollars in ad- 
dition to the thousand dollars appropriated for this object by resolution 
of the 26th of January last. 

2. 'To the publication of one thousand copies of a brief treatise, to be 
entitled ‘‘ Hints on Public Architecture,’’ heretofore authorized to be pub- 
lished by the building committee, to be illustrated, with designs of the in- 
stitution buildings, &c., two thousand dollars; being one thousand dol- 
lars in addition to the thousand dollars appropriated for this object by reso- 
lution of the 5th of February last. : 

3. For experiments heretofore authorized to be instituted to determine 
the economical value of building-materials throughout the United States, 
five hundred dollars; being the same sum appropriated for that object by 
resolution of the Ist of March last, but still unexpended. 

4. 'To purchase philosophical and chemical apparatus, one thousand dol- 
lars; being a portion of the four thousand dollars appropriated for this ob- 
ject by resolution of the 4th of December last. 

5. ‘To part of salary of the Secretary, fifteen hundred dollars. 

6. To the building fund, seventeen thousand dollars. 

7. To incidental expenses and contingencies, including the expenses of 
the board and its committees, sixteen hundred and forty-six dollars, or so 
much of that sum as may be required for these purposes. 

Resolved, ‘That during each of the fpur years next following the 19th 
of March, 1848, being the four years throughout which the unexpired 
term of the building contract runs, the proportion of expenditure shall be 
as follows—that is to say: out of the interest annually accruing to the in- 
stitution, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars in each year may be appro- 
priated for the current expenses of the institution, exclusive of all expendi- 
tures whatever properly belonging to the building fund, but including the 
expense of the board and its committees, the salaries of officers, including 
messenger, the expense of all publications, researches, or other similar 
undertakings, the purchase of books and apparatus, and all incidentals 
whatever, not connected with the expenditure on the, building or grounds. 
And the remainder of the interest accruing to the institution shall, during 
each of these four years, be appropriated to the building fund. { 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate opinion of this board that the entire 
cost of the institution building—including the complete fitting up and fur- 
nishing of the same; lighting and heating, ventilating and draining the 
same; supplying the same with water; laying out in grass and planting in 
trees and shrubs the lot, fencing the same, both with the present temporary 
fence and the ultimate permanent one; also all expenses for superintend- 
ence of erection, including the cost of architect’s office and other incidentals; 
so as to cover all expenses whatever that have been and are to be incurred. 
on the building and on the lot on which it stands, until the comple- 
tion of the building and of the preparation of the lot, up to the 19th 
of March, 1852—shall under no circumstances exceed the sum expended 
thereon up to the Ist of this month, to wit: the sum of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars, and seventeen thousand dollars by a preceding resolution 
appropriated to the building fund; together with the annually ns 
interest over $15,000 in each of the four years next following the 19th of 
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March next, as in a former resolution provided, and the further sum of one 
hundred thousand dollars, to be raised by sale of that amount of the trea- 
sury notes now the property of the institution, to be sold,at not less than 
their par value; which said sum of seventeen thousand dollars, together 
with said annual interest over and above fifteen thousand dollars, and said 
sum of one hundred thousand dollars now invested in treasury notes, is here- 
by declared to be the building fund of the institution. And the building 
committee are hereby expressly instructed and required so to arrange their 
expenditures on the building and lot, including all items heretofore enu- 
merated, that these expenditures shall not exceed the amount of the said 
building fund, it being understood that the said building committee have 
discretionary power in regard to such modifications and alterations as 
may suggest themselves in the progress of the building, within the limits 
of the said building fund, but no other. And if, in order to keep within 
the limits of expenditure by this resolution prescribed, it shall be necessary 
so to modify the plan as to reduce the cost of some portion of the building, 
the building committee are hereby authorized and empowered so to do. 

Resolved, That the building committee be, and they are hereby instruct- 
ed, so to arrange the expenditures from the said building fund that the 
amount paid out of it (exclusive of any balance that may remain, on the 
19th of March next, unexpended of the sum of seventeen thousand dol- 
lars hereinbefore appropriated) shall not, at the closeof any one year of the 
last four years of the building contract, exceed an average annual expendi- 
ture, throughout the said years, of fifty-two thousand dollars, to wit: at 
the end of one year an expenditure of fifty-two thousand dollars; at the 
end of two years an expenditure of a hundred and four thousand dollars, 
and so on. 

Resolved, 'That all appropriations heretofore made by this board for the 
erection of the institution building, and the preparation of the institution 
campus, including appropriations made on the 28th of January last for 
fitting up and furnishing the building, and for lighting and heating the 
same, also for laying out and planting and fencing the campus, be and 
the’ same are hereby rescinded, and the sole appropriations for these ob- 
jects are hereby declared to be those included in the preceding resolutions. 

Resolved, ‘That, for the present, the resolution of the board passed on 
the fourth December last, and authorizing an appropriation of twenty 
thousand dollars for the purchase of books, and which said appropriation 
is to commence from the Ist of January next, shall be strictly construed 
to authorize only the purchase of such valuable works of reference as the 
Secretary, or the Building or Executive Committee, may consider useful 
for present purposes, or otherwise likely to be immediately demanded in 
the prosecutions of the plan of the institution: Provided, however, That 
nothing in this nor in the preceding series of resolutions contained shall 
be construed to rescind, or in any way impair the force of, certain resolu- 
tions passed by the board on the 26th and 28th of January last, including the 
following: ‘ Resolved, That for the purpose of carrying into effect the two 
principal modes of executing the act and trust pointed out in the resolu- 
tions herewith submitted, the permanent appropriations out of the accruing 
interest shall, so soon as the buildings are completed, be annually as fol- 
lows—that is to say: 

“ First, for the formation of a library composed of valuable works per- 
taining to all departments of useful knowledge, and for the procuring, ar- 
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ranging, and preserving of the various collections of the institution, as well 
of natural history and objects of foreign and curious research, and of elegant 
art, as others, including salaries and all other general expenses connected 
with the same, excepting those of the first complete arrangement of all 
such collections and objects as now belong to the United States in the 
museum of the institution when completed, together with one-half of the 
salary of the Secretary, the sum of fifteen thousand dollars. 

“‘ Secondly, for the preparation and publication of transactions, reports, 
and all other publications of the institution, including appropriations for 
original researches and premiums for original papers, for the delivery of all 
lectures and payment of all lecturers, and for all general expenses connect- 
ed with said lectures and publications, together with one-half of the salary 
of the Secretary, the remainder of the annually accruing interest, it being 
understood that all general and incidental expenses not specially connected 
with either of the above two great divisions of the plan of the institution 
shall be equally divided between them.’’ And including also the follow- 
ing: “ Aesolved, That itis the opinion and intention of the board, that in the 
appropriation for the objects of the institution of any surplus of accrued 
interest which may remain after the completion of the buildings of the 
institution, an equal division shall be made between the two great 
branches; that is to say, one-half shall be appropriated to the library and 
museum fund, and the other half to the fund for original research, pub- 
lications, and lectures ; and that in regard to all other funds hereafter to 
accrue to the institution, the same division be made:” And provided 
also, ‘hat the present series of resolutions shall not be construed to re- 
scind or impair the force of a certain other resolution of the 26th of Jan- 
uary last, passed by the board, for the election of an Assistant Secretary, 
to act as librarian, and whose salary it was therein declared should com- 
mence “ whenever the building is ready for the reception of the Itbrary.” 
And provided further, That nothing in the present resolutions contained 
shall be construed to take from the Executive Committee the power 
heretefore, to wit: by resolution of the 26th January, granted to them, to 
make to the Assistant Secretary elect such compensation as they may dem 
reasonable for services he may render from time to time, in making cata- 
logues or performing other similar duties for the instigition. 

Resolved, 'That there shall hereafter be one regular meeting of the Board 
of Regents, and no more, unless specially called according to the provi- 
sions of the act organizing the institution, and that said annual meeting 
be held on the first Wednesday in January: of each year: Provided, 'That 
the regular annual meeting for the year eighteen hundred and forty-eight 
shall be held on the second Wednesday in December of that year. 
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Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution to the Board of 
~ Regents, December 8, 1847. 


Gentiemen: A statement of the financial condition of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and of the progress made in the erection of the building, hav- 
ing been presented to your board by the committees charged with the care 
of these objects, it becomes my duty, as Secretary of the institution, to give 
an account of what has been done relative to the development of the plan 
of organization, and of the steps which have been taken in the way of 
carrying it into operation. 

In accordance with my instructions, I consulted with men of eminence, 
in the different branches of literature and science, relative to the details of 
the plan of organization, and arranged the various suggestions offered, in 
the form of the accompanying programme. ‘This, after having been sub- 
mitted to a number of persons in whose knowledge and judgment I have 
confidence, is now presented to the board, with the concurrence of the 
Committee on Organization, for consideration and provisional adoption. I 
regret that my engagements have been such as to render it impossible for 
me to call upon many persons whose counsel would have been valuable, 
but I hope hereafter to avail myself of their advice in behalf of the institu- 
tion. Ialso regret that I could not give the names of those whose sug- 
gestions have been adopted in the programme; the impossibility of ren- 
dering justice to all, has prevented my attempting this. Many of the sugges- 
tions have been offered by different persons, independently of each other; 
and, indeed, the general plan of the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
as adopted by the board, is such as would naturally arise in the mind of 
any person conversant with the history of physical science, and with the 
means usually employed for its extension and diffusion. 

The introduttion to the programme contains a series of propositions, 
suggested by a critical examination of the will of Smithson, to serve asa 
gu@le in judging of the fitness of any proposed plan for carrying out the 
design of the testator. 'The first section of the programme gives the de- 
tails of the plan progosed for the increase and diffusion of knowledge by 
means of publication and original researches. The second section fur- 
nishes the details, so far as they can be made out at the present time, of 
the formation of a library, and a collection of objects of nature and art. 
These two plans combined, embrace the general propositions adopted by 
the Board of Regents at their last meeting, as the basis of future operations. 
It is intended in the proposed plan to harmonize the two modes of increasing 
and diffusing knowledge, and to give to the institution the widest influ- 
ence compatible with its limited income. That all the propositions will 
meet with general approval cannot be expected; and that this organization 
is the best that could be devised is neither asserted nor believed. To 
produce a priort a plan of organization which shall be found to succeed 
perfectly in practice, and require no amendment, would be difficult under 
the most favorable circumstances, and becomes almost impossible where 
conflicting opinions are to be harmonized, and the definite requirements of 
the act establishing the institution are to be observed. It is not intended 
that the details of the organization, as given in the programme, should be 
permanently adopted without careful trial; they are rather presented as 
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Suggestions to be adopted provisionally, and to be carried into operation 
gradually and cautiously, with such changes, from time to time, as expe- 
rience may dictate. 


PROGRAMME OF ORGANIZATION OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 
[Presented to the Board of Regents December 8, 1847.] 
INTRODUCTION. 


General considerations which should serve as a guide in adopting a plan of 
organization. 


1. Witt or Smrruson. The property is bequeathed to the United States 
of America, ‘‘ to found at Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian 
Institution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.’’ 

2. The bequest is for the benefit of mankind. The government of the 
United States is merely a trustee to carry out the design of the testator. 

3. ‘The institution is not a national establishment, as is frequently sup- 
posed, but the establishment of an individual, and is to bear and perpetuate 
his name. 

4. The objects of the institution are—Ist, to increase, and 2d, to diffuse 
knowledge among men. 

5. These two objects should not be confounded with one another. 
The first is to increase the existing stock of knowledge by the addition of 
new truths; and the second to disseminate knowledge, thus increased, 
among men. 

6. ‘The will makes no restriction in favor of any particular kind of 
knowledge; hene¢e all branches are entitled to a share of attention. 

7. Knowledge can be increased by different methods of facilitating and 
promoting the discovery of new truths, and can be most efficiently diffused 
among men by means of the press. 

8. To effect the greatest amount of good, the organization should be 
such as to enable the institution to produce results in the way of increas- 
ing and diffusing knowledge, which cannot be produced by the existing 
institutions in our country. 

9. The organization should also be such as can be adopted provisionally, 
can be easily reduced to practice, receive modifications, or be abandoned, 
in whole or in part, without a sacrifice of the finds. 

10. In order to make up for the loss of time occasioned by the delay 
of eight years in establishing the institution, a considerable portion of the 
interest which has accrued should be added to the principal. 

11. In proportion to the wide field of knowledge to be cultivated, the 
funds are small. Economy should therefore be consulted in the construc- 
tion of the building; and not only should the first cost of the edifice be 
considered, but also the continual expense of keeping it in repair, and of 
the support of the establishment necessarily connected with it. There 
should also be but few individuals permanently supported by the institution. 

12. The plan and dimensions of the building should be determined by 
the plan of the organization, and not the converse. 

13. It should be recollected that mankind. in general are to be benefited 
by the bequest, and that, therefore, all unnecessary expenditure on local 
objects would be a perversion of the trust. 
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14. Besides the foregoing considerations, deduced immediately from the 
will of Smithson, regard must be had to certain requirements of the act of 
Congress establishing the institution. These area library, a museum, and. 
a gallery of art, with a building on a liberal scale to contain them. 


SECTION I. 


Plan of organization of the institution, in accordance with the foregoing 
deductions from the will of Snvithson. 


To Increase KNowLepce. It is proposed— 

1. To stimulate men of talent to make original researches, by offering 
suitable rewards for memoirs containing new truths; and, 

2. To appropriate annually a portion of the income for particular re- 
searches, under the direction of suitable persons. 

To Dirruse Knowtepece. It is proposed— 

1. To publish a series of periodical reports on the progress of the different 
branches of knowledge; and, 

2. To publish occasionally separate treatises on subjects of general in- 
terest. 


DETAILS OF THE PLAN TO INCREASE KNOWLEDGE. 
a 


I. By stimulating researches. 


1. Rewards, consisting of money, medals, &c., offered for original me- 
moirs on all branches of knowledge. 

2. The memoirs thus obtained to be published ina series of volumes, in 
a quarto form, and entitled ‘‘ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.”’ 

3. No memoir, on subjects of physical science, to be acccepted for pub- 
lication, which does not furnish a positive addition to human knowledge 
resting on original research; and all unverified speculations to be rejected. 

4. Each memoir presented to the institution to be submitted for exami- 
nation to a commission of persons of reputation for learning in the branch 
to which the memoir pertains, and to be accepted for publication only in 
case the report of this commission is favorable. 

5. ‘The commission to be chosen by the officers of the institution, and 
the name of the author, as far as practicable, concealed, unless a favorable 
decision be made. 

6. The volumes of the memoirs to be exchanged for the Transactions of 
literary and scientific societies, and copies to be given toall the colleges 
and principal libraries in this country. One part of the remaining copies 
may be offered for sale; and the other carefully preserved, to form complete 
sets of the volumes, to supply the demand from new institutions. 

7. An abstract, or popular account, of the contents of these memoirs to be 
given to the public through the annual report of the Regents to Congress. 


Il. By appropriating a portion of the income, annually, to special objects 
of research, under the direction of switable persons. 


1, The objects, and the amount appropriated, to be recommended by 
counsellors of the institution. 

2. Appropriations in different years to different objects; so that in course 
of time, each branch of knowledge may receive a share. 


i 
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3. The results obtained from these appropriations to be published, with 
the memoirs before mentioned, in the volumes of the Smithsonian Contri- 
butions to Knowledge. 

4. Examples of objects for which appropriations may be made. 

(1.) System of extended meteorological observations, for solving the 
problem of American storms. 

_ (2.) Explorations in descriptive natural history, and geological, magnet- 
ical, and topographical surveys, to collect materials for the formation of a 
Physical Atlas of the United States. * 

(3.) Solution of experimental problems, such as a new determination of 
the weight of the earth, of the velocity of electricity, and of light; chemical 
analyses of soils and plants; collection and publication of articles of science, 
accumulated in the offices of government. 

(4.) Institution of statistical inquiries with reference to physical, moral, 
and political subjects. 

(5.) Historical researches, and accurate surveys of places celebrated in 
American history. 

(6.) Ethnological researches, particularly with reference to the different 
races of men in North America; also explorations and accurate surveys of 
the mounds and other remains of the ancient people of our country. 


DETAILS OF THE PLAN FOR DIFFUSING KNOWLEDGE. 


I. By the publication of a series of reports, giving an account of the 
new discoveries in science, and of the changes made from year to year in all 
branches of knowledge not strictly professional. 


1. These reports will diffuse a kind of knowledge generally interesting, 
but which, at present, is inaccessible to the public. Some of the reports 
may be published annually, others at longer intervals, as the income of the 
institution, or the changes in the branches of knowledge, may indicate. 

2. The reports are to be prepared by collaborators, eminent in the dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge. 

3, Each collaborator to be furnished with the journals and publications, 
domestic and foreign, necessary to the compilation of his report; to be 
paid a certain sum for his labors, and to be named on the title-page of the 
report. 

fe The reports to be published in separate parts, so that persons interested 
in a particular branch can procure the parts relating to it, without pur- 
chasing the whole. nielapende? or 

5. These reports may be presented to Congress, for partial distribution; 
the remaining copies to be given to literary and scientific institutions, and 
sold to individuals for a moderate price. 


The following are some of the subjects which may be embraced in the 
reports. 


I. PHYSICAL CLASS. 


1. Physics, including astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, and 
meteorology. 

2. Natural history, including botany, zoology, geology, &c. 

3. Agriculture. 

4, Application of science to arts. 
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5. Ethnology, including particular history, comparative philology, an- 
tiquities, &c. 

6. Statistics and political economy. 

7. Mental and moral philosophy. 

8, A survey of the political events of the world ; penal reform, &c. 


aa 
iil. LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


9. Modern literature. 
10. The fine arts, and their application to the useful arts. 
11. Bibliography. 
12.. Obituary notices of distinguished individuals. 


Il. By the publication of separate treatises on subjects of general in- 
terest. 


1. These treatises may occasionally consist of valnable memoirs, trans- 
lated from foreign languages, or of articles prepared under the direction of 
the institution, or procured by offering premiums for the best exposition of 
a given subject. 

2. The treatises should in all cases be submitted to a commission of 
competent judges previous to their publication. 

3. As examples of these treatises, expositions may be obtained of the 
present state of the several branches of knowledge mentioned in the table 
of reports. Also of the following subjects, suggested by the Conimittee on 
Organization, viz: the statistics of labor, the productive arts of life, public 
instruction, &c. 


SECTION Il. 


Plan of organization, in accordance with the terms of the resolutions of 
the Board of Regents, providing for the two modes of increasing end 
diffusing knowledge. 


1. The act of Congress establishing the institution contemplated the 
formation of a library and a museum; and the Board of Regents, in- 
cluding these objects in the plan of organization, resolved to divide the 
income into two equal parts. 

2. One part to be appropriated to increase and diffuse knowledge by 
means of publications and researches, agreeably to the scheme before 
given. ‘he other part to be appropriated to the formation of a library and 
a collection of objects of nature and of art. 

3. These two plans are not incompatible with one another. 

4. ‘To carry out the plan before described, a library will be required, 
consisting, Ist, of a complete collection of the transactions and proceedings 
of all the learned societies in the world; 2d, of the more important cur- 
rent periodical publications, and other works necessary in preparing the 
periodical reports. - 

_ 5. ‘The institution should make special collections, particularly of ob- 
jects to verify its own publications. 
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6. Also a collection of instruments of research in all branches of experi- 
mental science. 

7. With reference to the collection of books, other than those mentioned 
above, catalogues of all the different libraries in the United States should 
be procured, in order that the valuable books first purchased may be such 
as are not to be found in the United States. 

8. Also catalogues of memoirs, and of books in foreign libraries, and 
other materials, should be collected for rendering the institution a centre 
of bibliographical knowledge, whence the student may be directed to any 
work which he may require. 

9. It is believed that the collections in natural history will increase by 
donation, as rapidly as the income of the institution can make provision 
for their reception, and therefore it will seldom be necessary to purchase 
any articles of this kind. 

10. Attempts should be made to procure for the gallery of arts casts of 
the most celebrated articles of ancient and modern sculpture. 

11. The arts may be encouraged by providing a room, free of expense, 
for the exhibition of the objects of the Art-Union and other similar societies. 

12. A small appropriation should annually be made for models of ant- 
quities, such as those of the remains of ancient temples, &c. 

13. For the present, or until the building is fully completed, besides the 
Secretary, no permanent assistant will be required, except one, to act as 
librarian. 

14. The duty of the Secretary will be the general superintendence, with 
the advice of the Chancellor and other members of the establishment, of 
the literary and scientific operations of the institution; to give to the 
Regents annually an account of all the transactions; of the memoirs which 
have been received for publication; of the researches which have been 
made; and to edit, with the assistance of the librarian, the publications of 
the institution. 

15. The duty of the Assistant Secretary, acting as librarian, will be, for 
the present, to assist in taking charge of the collections, to select and pur- 
chase, under the direction of the Secretary and a committee of the board, 
books and catalogues, and to procure the information before mentioned ; to 
give information on plans of libraries, and to assist the Secretary in editing 
the publications of the institution and in the other duties of his office. 

16. The Secretary and his assistants, during the session of Congress, 
will be required ‘to illustrate new discoveries in science, and to exhibit 
new objects of art; also distinguished individuals should be invited to give 
lectures on subjects of general interest. ; 

17. When the building is completed, and when, in accordance with the 
act of Congress, the charge of the National Museum is given to the 
Smithsonian Institution, other assistants will be required. 


Explanations and illustrations of the programme. 


Though the leading propositions of the programme have been fully dis- 
cussed by the board, yet it will be important to offer some remarks in ex- 
planation and illustration of them in their present connexion. 

12 
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That the institution is not a national establishment, in the sense in which 
institutions dependent on the government for support are so, must be evi- 
dent when it is recollected that the money was not absolutely given to the 
United States, but intrusted to it for a special object, namely: the estab- 
lishment of an institution for the benefit of men, to bear the name of the 
donor, and, consequently, to reflect upon his memory the honor of all the 
good which may be accomplished by means of the bequest. ‘Fhe operations 
of the Smithsonian Institution ought, therefore, to be mingled as little as 
possible with those of the government, and its funds should be applied ex- 
chasively and faithfully to the inerease and diffusion of knowledge among 
men. 

That the bequest is intended for the benefit of men in general, and that 
its influence ought not to be restricted to a single district, or even nation, 
may be inferred not only from the words of the will, but also from the 
character of Smithson himself; and I beg leave to quote, from a scrap of 
paper in his own hand, the following sentiment bearing on this point: 
«<The man of science has no country; the world is his country—all men, 
his countrymen.’’ The origin of the funds, the bequest of a foreigner, 
should also preclude the adoption of a plan which does not, in the words 
of Mr. Adams, ‘“‘ spread the benefits to be derived from the institution not 
only over the whole surface of this Union, but throwghout the civilized 
world.’’ ‘* Mr. Smithson’s reason for fixing the seat of his institation at 
Washington obviously was, that there is the seat of government of the 
United States, and ¢here the Congress by whose legislation, and the Ex- 
ecutive through whose agency, the trust committed to the honor, intelli- 
gence, and good faith of the nation, is to be fulfidled.’”’ The centre of 
operations being permanently fixed at Washington, the character of this 
city for literature and science will be the more highly exalted im proportion 
as the influence of the institution is more widely diffused. 

That the terms increase and diffusion of knowledge are logically dis- 
tinct, and should be literally interpreted with reference to the will, must be 
evident when we reflect that they are used in a definite sense, and not as 
mere synonymes, by all who are engaged in the pursuits to which Smithson 
devoted his life. In England there are two classes of institutions, founded 
on the two ideas conveyed by these terms. The Royal Society, the Astro- 
nomical, the Geological, the Statistical, the Antiquarian Societies, all have 
for their object the increase of knowledge; while the London Institution, the 
Mechanics’ Institution, the Surry Institution, the Society for the Diffusion 
of Religious Knowledge, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
are all intended to diffuse or disseminate knowledge among men. ‘In 
our own country, also, the same distinction is observed in the use of the 
terms by men of science. Our colleges, academies, and common schools 
are recognised as institutions partially intended for the diffusion of knowl. 
edge, while the express object of some of our scientific societies is the pro- 
motion of the discovery of new truths. 

The will makes no restriction in favor of any particular kind of knowl- 
edge; though propositions have been frequently made for devoting the 
funds exclusively to the promotion of certain branches of science having 
more immediate application to the practical arts of life, and the adoption of 
these propositions has been urged on the ground of the conformity of such 
objects to the pursuits of Smithson; but an examination of his writings 
will show that he excluded from his own studies no branch of general 
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knowledge, and that he was fully impressed with the important philosoph- 
ical fact, that all subjects of human thought relate to one great system of 
truth. ‘To restrict, therefore, the operations of the institution to a single 
science or art, would do injustice to the character of the donor, as well as 
to the cause of general knowledge. If preference is to be given to any 
branches of research, it should be to the higher, and apparently more ab- 
Stract; to the discovery of new principles, rather than of isolated facts. And 
this is true even in a practical point of view. Agriculture would have for- 
ever remained an empirical art, had it not been for the light shed upon it 
by the atomic theory of chemistry; and incomparably more is to be ex- 
pected as to its future advancement from the perfection of the microscope, 
than from improvements in the ordinary instruments of husbandry. 

The plan of increasing and diffusing knowledge, presented in the first 
section of the programme, will be found in strict accordance with the sev- 
eral propositions deduced from the will of Smithson, and given in the in- 
troduction. It embraces, as a leading feature, the design of interesting 
the greatest number of individuals in the operations of the institution, 
and of spreading its influence as widely as possible. It forms an active 
organization, exciting all to make original researches who are gifted with 
the necessary power, and diffusing a kind of knowledge, now only ac- 
cessible to the few, among all those who are willing to receive it. In 
this country, though many excel in the application of science to the prac- 
tical arts of life, few devote themselves to the continued labor and patient 
thought necessary to the discovery and development of new truths. The 
principal cause of this want of attention to original research, is the want, 
not of proper means, but of proper encouragement. ‘lhe publication of 
original memoirs and periodical reports, as contemplated by the programme, 
will act as a powerful stimulus on the latent talent of our country, by pla- 
cing in bold relief the real laborers in the field of original research, while 
it will afford the best materials for the use of those engaged in the diffu- 
sion of knowledge. 

The advantages which will accrue from the plan of publishing the vol- 
umes of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, are various. In the 
first place, it will serve to render the name of the founder favorably known 
wherever literature and science are cultivated, and to keep it in continual 
remembrance with each succeeding volume, as long as knowledge is val- 
ued. A single new truth, first given to the world through these volumes, 
will forever stamp their character as a work of reference. The contribu- 
tions will thus form the most befitting monument to perpetuate the name 
of one whose life was devoted to the increase of knowledge, and whose 
ruling passion, strong in death, prompted the noble bequest intended to 
facilitate the labors of others in the same pursuit. 

Again, the publication of a series of volumes of original memoirs will 
afford to the institution the most ready means of entering into friendly 
relations and correspondence with all the learned societies in the world, 
and 6f enriching its library with their current transactions and proceedings. 
But perhaps the most important effect of the plan will be that of giving to 
the world many valuable memoirs, which, on account of the expense of the 
illustrations, could not be otherwise published. Every one who adds 
new and important truths to the existing stock of knowledge, must be 
of necessity, to a certain degree, in advance of his age. Hence the 
number of readers and purchasers of a work is generally in the inverse 
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ratio of its intrinsic value; and consequently, authors of the highest 
rank of merit are frequently deterred from giving their productions to 
the world on account of the pecuniary loss to which the publica- 
tion would subject them. When our lamented countrymen, Bowditch, 
contemplated publishing his commentary on La Place, he assembled his 
family and informed them that the execution of this design would sacri- 
fice one-third of his fortune, and that it was proper his heirs should be con- 
sulted on a subject which so nearly concerned them. The answer 
was worthy of the children of such a father: ‘‘ We value,’’ said they, 
‘‘your reputation more than your money.’’ Fortunately, in this in- 
stance, the means of making such a sacrifice existed; otherwise one of 
the proudest monuments of American science could not have been given 
to the world. Jn the majority of cases, however, those who are most 
capable of extending human knowledge are least able to incur the expense 
of the publication. Wilson, the American Omithologist, states, in a letter 
to Michaux, that he has sacrificed everything to publish his work: ‘I 
have issued,’’ he says, ‘‘ six volumes, and am engaged on the seventh, but 
as yet I have not received a single cent of the proceeds.’’ In an address 
on the subject of natural history, by one of our most active cultivators of 
this branch of knowledge, we find the following remarks, which are directly 
in point: ‘“‘ Few are acquainted with the fact that from the small number 
of scientific works sold, and the great expense of plates, our naturalists not 
only are not paid for their labors, but suffer pecuniary loss from their publi- 
cations. Several works on different branches of zoology, now ia the course 
of publication, will leave their authors losers by an aggregate of $15,000. 
I do not include in this estimate works already finished—one, for instance, 
the best contribution to the natural history of man extant, the publication 
of which will occasion its accomplished author a loss of several thou- 
sand dollars. A naturalist is extremely fortunate if he can dispose of 200 
copies of an illustrated work, and the number of copies printed rarely exceeds 
25U.’’ It may be said that these authors have their reward in the reputa- 
tion which they thus purchase; but reputation should be the result of the 
talents and labor expended in the production of a work, and should not 
in the least depend upon the fact that the author is able to make a pecu- 
niary sacrifice in giving the account of his discoveries to the public. 

Besides the advantage to the author of having his memoir published in 
the Smithsonian Contributions free of expense, his labors will be given to 
the world with the stamp of approval of a commission of learned men; and 
his merits will be generally made known through the reports of the insti- 
tution. ‘Though the premiums offered may be small, yet they will have 
considerable effect in producing original articles. Fifty or a hundred dollars 
awarded to the author of an original paper, will, in many instances, suf 
fice to supply the books, or to pay for the materials, or the manual labor 
required, in prosecuting the research. 

‘There is one proposition of the programme which has given rise to much 
discussion, and which, therefore, requires particular explanation; I allude 
to that which excludes from the contributions all papers consisting merely 
of unverified speculations on subjects of physical science. The object of 
this proposition is to obviate the endless difficulties which would occur in 
rejecting papers of an unphilosophical character; and though it may in 
some cases exclude an interesting communication, yet the strict observance 
of it will be found of so much practical importance that it cannot be dis- 
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pensed with. It has been supposed, from the adoption of this proposition, 
that we are disposed to undervalue abstract speculations: on the contrary , 
we know that all the advances in true science—namely, a knowledge of the 
laws of phenomena—are made by provisionally adopting well-conditioned 
hypotheses, the product of the imagination, and subsequently verifying 
them by an appeal to experiment and observation. Every new hypothesis 
of scientific value must not only furnish an exact explanation of known 
facts, but must also enable us to predict, fn kind and quantity, the phe- 
nomena which will be exhibited under any given combination of cir- 
cumstances. ‘Thus, in the case of the undulatory hypothesis of light, it 
was inferred, as a logical consequence, that if the supposition were true 
that light consisted of waves of an ethereal medium, then two rays of light, 
like two waves of water under certain conditions, should annihilate each 
other, and darkness be produced. The experiment was tried, and the 
anticipated result was obtained. It is this exact agreement of the deduc- 
tion with the actual result of experience that constitutes the verification of 
an hypothesis, and which alone entitles it to the name of a theory, and to 
a place in the Transactions of a scientific institution. It must be recollected 
that it is much easier to speculate than to investigate, and that very few 
of all the hypotheses imagined are capable of standing the test of scientific 
verification. 

For the practical working of the plan for obtaining the character of a 
memoir, and the precaution taken before it is accepted for publication, I 
would refer to the correspondence, given in a subsequent part of this report, 
relative to the memoir now in process of publication by the institution. 
As it is not our intention to interfere with the proceedings of other insti- 
tutions, but to co-operate with them, so far as our respective operations are 
compatible, communications may be referred to learned societies for inspec- 
tion, as in the case of the above mentioned memoir, and abstracts of them 
given to the world through the bulletins of these societies, while the details 
nf the memoirs and their expensive illustrations are published in the vol- 
umes of the Smithsonian Contributions. The officers of several learned 
societies in this country have expressed a willingness to co-operate in this 
way. 


Since original research is the most direct way of increasing knowl- 
edge, it can scarcely be doubted that a part of the income of the bequest 
should be appropriated to this purpose, provided suitable persons can 
be found, and their labors be directed to proper objects, ‘The num- 
ber, however, of those who are capable of discovering scientific prin- 
ciples is comparatively small; like the poet, they are ‘born, not 
made,”’ and, like him, must be left to choose their own subject, and. 
wait the fitting time of inspiration. In case a person of this class has 
fallen on a vein of discovery, and is pursuing-it with success, the better 
plan will be to grant him a small sum of money to carry on his investiga- 
tions, provided they are considered worthy of assistance by competent 
judges. This will have the double effect of encouraging him in the pursuit, 
and of facilitating his progress. The institution, however, need not depend 
upon cases of this kind, even if they were more numerous than they are, 
for the application of its funds in the line of original research. ‘There are 
large fields of observation and experiment, the cultivation of which, though 
it may afford no prospect of the discovery of a principle, can hardly fail 
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to produce results of importance both in a practical and a theoretic point of 
view. As an illustration of this remark, I may mention the case of the in- 
vestigations made a few years ago by committees of the Franklin Institute, 
of Philadelphia. The Secretary of the Treasury of the United States 
placed-at the disposal of this society a sum of money, for the purpose of 
making experiments with reference to the cause of the explosion of steam- 
boilers. A committee of the society was chosen for this purpose, which 
adopted the ingenious plan of writing to all persons in the United States en- 
gaged in the application of steam, and particularly to those who had observed 
the explosion of a steam-boiler. In this way opinions and suggestions In 
great variety, as to the cause of explosions, were obtained. ‘The most 
plausible of these were submitted to the test of experiment: the results ob- 
tained were highly important, and are to be found favorably mentioned in 
every systematic work on the subject of steam which has appeared, in any 
language, within the last few years. New and important facts were es- 
tablished; and, what was almost of as much consequence, errors which had 
usurped the place of truth were dethroned. 

In the programme, examples are given of a few subjects of original re- 
search to which the attention of the institution may be turned. I will 
mention one in this place, which, in connexion with the contents of our 
first memoir, may deserve immediate attention. I allude toa small appro- 
priation made annually for researches with reference to the remains of the 
ancient inhabitants of our country. This is a highly interesting field, 
and what is done in regard to it should be done quickly. Every year the 
progress of civilization is obliterating the ancient mounds, cities and vil- 
Jages are rising on the spots they have so long occupied undisturbed, and the 
Fees marks of these remains are every year becoming less and less 

egible. 


In carrying out the spirit of the plan adopted, namely, that of affecting 
men in general by the operations of the institution, it is evident that the 
principal means of diffusing knowledge must be the press. Though lec- 
tures should be given in the city in which Smithson has seen fit to direct 
the establishment of his institution, yet, as a plan of general diffusion of 
knowledge, the system of lectures would be entirely inadequate; every 
village in our extended country would have a right to demand a share of 
the benefit, and the income of the institution would be insufficient to supply 
a thousandth part of the demand. It is also evident that the knowledge 
diffused should, if possible, not only embrace all branches of general in- 
terest, so that each reader might find a subject suited to his taste, but also 
that it should differ in kind and quality from that which can be readily 
obtained through the cheap publications of the day. These requisites 
will be fully complied with in the publications of the series of reports pro- 
posed in the programme. A series of periodicals of this kind, posting up all 
the discoveries in science from time to time, and giving a well digested ac- 
count of all the important changes in the different branches of knowledge, 
is a desideratum in the English language. The idea is borrowed from a 
partial plan of this kind in operation in Sweden and Germany; and for an 
example of what the work should be, I would refer to the annual report to 
the Swedish Academy of its perpetual Secretary, Berzelius, on physical 
science. ‘The reports can be so prepared as to be highly interesting to the 
general reader, and at the same time of great importance to the exclusive 
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cultivator of a particular branch of knowledge. Full references should 
be given, in foot-notes, to the page, number, or volume of the work from 
which the information was obtained, and where a more detailed account 
can be found. It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the preparation of 
these reports should be intrusted only to persons profoundly acquainted 
with the subjects to which they relate—namely, to those who are devoted 
to particular branches, while they possess a knowledge of general princi- 
‘ples. Sufficient explanations should be introduced to render the report in- 
telligible to the general reader, without destroying its scientific character. 
Occasionally reports may be obtained from abroad—as, for example, ac- 
counts of the progress of certain branches of knowledge in foreign coun- 
tries—and these may be translated, if necessary, and incorporated into other 
reports, by some competent person in this country. 

Besides the reports on the progress of knowledge, the programme pro- 
poses to publish occasionally brief treatises on particular subjects. There 
are always subjects of general interest, of which brief expositions would 
be.of much value. The preparation of these, however, should be intrusted 
to none but persons of character and reputation, and should be subjected 
to a revision by competent and responsible judges before they are given to 
the public. ‘They may be presented in the form of reports on the existing 
state of knowledge relative to a given subject, and may sometimes consist 
of memoirs and expositions of particular branches of literature and science, 
translated from foreign languages. ‘The reports and treatises of the insti- 
tution, sold at a price barely sufficient to pay the expense of printing, will 
find their way into every school in our country, and will be used not as 
< Senep for the pupil, but as sources of reliable information for the 
teacher. 


The second section of the programme gives, so far as they have been 
made out, the details of the part of the plan of organization directed by 
the act of Congress establishing the institution. ‘The two plans, namely, 
that of publication and original research, and that of collections of objects 
of nature and art, are not incompatible, and may be carried on harmoni- 
ously with each other. The only effect which they will have on one 
another is that of limiting the operation of each, on account of the funds 
given to the other. Still, with a judicious application, and an economical 
expenditure of the income, and particularly by rigidly observing the plan 
of finance, suggested by Dr. Bache, in the construction of the building, 
much good may be effected in each of the two branches of the institution. 
To carry on the operations of the first, a working library will be required, 
consisting of the past volumes of the transactions and proceedings of all 
the learned societies in every language. These are the original sources 
from which the most important principles of the positive knowledge of our 
day have been drawn. We shall also require a collection of the most im- 
portant current literature and science for the use of the collaborators of the 
reports; most of these, however, will be procured in exchange for the pub- 
lications of the institution, and therefore will draw but little from the li- 
brary fund. For other suggestions relative to the details of the library, I 
would refer you to the annexed communication from Professor Jewett, As- 
sistant Secretary, acting as librarian. (See appendix No. 1.) 

The collections of the institution, as far as possible, should consist of 
such articles as are not elsewhere to be found in this country, so that the 
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visitors at Washington may see new objects, and the spirif of the plan be 
kept up, of interesting the greatest possible number of individuals. A per- 
fect collection of all objects of nature and of art, if such could be obtained 
and deposited in one place, would form a museum of the highest interest; 
but the portion of the income of the bequest which can be devoted to the 
increase and maintenance of the museum, will be too small to warrant 
any attempt towards an indiscriminate collection. It is hoped that in due 
time other means may be found of establishing and supporting a general 
collection of objects of nature and art at the seat of the general govern- 
ment, with funds not derived from the Smithsonian bequest. For the 
present, it should be the object of the institution to confine the application 
of the funds, first, to such collections as will tend to facilitate the study of 
the memoirs which may be published in the Contributions, and to estab- 
lish their correctness; secondly, to the purchase of such objects as are not 
generally known in this country, in the way of art, and the illustration of 
antiquities, suclr as models of buildings, &c.; and, thirdly, to the formation 
of a collection of instruments of physical research, which will be required 
both in the illustration of new physical truths, and in the scientific inves- 
tigations undertaken by the institution. shee & 

Much popular interest may be awakened in favor of the institution 
at Washington, by throwing the rooms of the building open, on stated 
evenings during the session of Congress, for literary and scientific assem- 
blies, after the manner of the weekly meetings of the Royal Institution in 
London. At these meetings, without the formality of a regular lecture, 
new truths in science may be illustrated, and new objects of art exhibited. 
Besides these, courses of lectures may be given on particular subjects by 
the officers of the institution, or by distinguished individuals invited for 
the purpose. 


Commencement of the operations of the institution. 


I was authorized, in connexion with the Committee on Organization, to 
commence the publication of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowl- 
edge, and to receive any memoir which might be presented on any subject, 
provided it was found, on examination, to furnish an interesting addition 
to the sum of human knowledge, resting on original research. The 
first memoir presented, and found to be of the character prescribed by 
the resolution of the board, was one on the remains of the ancient in- 
habitants of the North American continent. It contains the result of 
several years’ labor in the survey and exploration of the mounds and earth- 
works of the Mississippi valley, and will furnish a highly interesting addi- 
tion to the antiquities of our country, which could not have been given to 
the world, but for the timely aid extended to it by this institution. The 
memoir was referred to the American Ethnological Society, with a request 
that a committee of its members might be appointed to examine and re- 
port on its character, as to fitness for publication in the Smithsonian Con- 
tributions to Knowledge. On the favorable report of this committee, and 
on the responsibility of the society, the memoir has been accepted for pub- 
lication. The following correspondence will serve to give an account of 
the work, and to illustrate the manner in which it is proposed to submit the 


papers which may be presented for publication to a commission of com- 
petent judges. 
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CORRESPONDENCE RELATIVE TO THE ACCEPTANCE FOR PUBLICATION OF THE 
ETHNOLOGICAL MEMOIR OF MESSRS. SQUIER AND DAVIS. 


From Messrs. Squier and Davis to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Cuitiicotue, O., May 15, 1847. 
Dear Sir: It is proposed in the recognised plan of organization of the 
Smithsonian Institution, of which you are the executive officer, to publish, 
under the title of “ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,’ such original 
papers and memoirs “‘ as shall constitute valuable additions to the sum of hu- 
man knowledge.” Under the belief that it falls legitimately within the scope 
of the above plan, the undersigned herewith submit for acceptance and publi- 
cation, subject to the prescribed rules of the institution, a MS. memoir, entitled 
“‘AncrentT MonuMeEnTs oF THE Mississtppr VALLEY, comprising the results of 
Extensive Original Surveys and Explorations: by E. G. Squier and E. H. Davis.” 
The extent of these investigations, and their general character, are sufliciently 
indicated in the prefatory remarks to the volume. 
With high consideration, we are truly yours, 
E. GEO. SQUIER. 
E. H. DAVIS. 
JosepH Henry, Esq., 
Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 


From the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution to the President of the Amert- 
can Ethnological Society. 


Wasuineton, June 2, 1847, 


Dear Sir: I am authorized by the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution 
to publish, in the numbers of the ‘ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge,” 
any memoir which may be presented for this purpose, provided that, on careful 
examination by a commission of competent judges, the memoir shall be found 
to furnish a new and interesting addition to knowledge, resting on original re- 
search. The accompanying memoir, entitled ‘ Ancient Monuments of the Mis- 
sissippt Valley,” &c., having been presented for publication, I beg leave to refer 
the same, through you, to the American Ethnological Society, with the re- 
quest that a committee of the members may be appointed to examine and 
report on its character, in reference to the particulars above mentioned. If the 
report of the committee be favorable, the memoir will be accepted for publica- 
tion ; full confidence being placed in the ability of the committee to Judge o 
the character of the article, and in their cautionin making up their opinion. 

I have the honor to be, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

JOSEPH HENRY, 
Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 
Hon. ALBERT GALLATIN, 
President American Ethnological Society. 
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Extract of aletter from the President of the American Ethnological Society to 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 


‘New York, June 12, 1547. 


“Dear Sir: I have the honor to enclose a copy of the proceedings and 
resolutions of the New York Ethnological Society upon the MS. work on 
American Antiquities, by Messrs. E. G. Squier and E. H. Davis, submitted with 
your letter of the 2d inst. ’ 

‘‘T approve entirely of the resolutions and recommendations of the society. 

* * * * * * * * * 

‘‘ Whatever may be the intrinsic value of the remains, of former times which 
are found in the United States, it is necessary that they should at least be cor- 
rectly described, and that existing gross errors should be corrected ; and I re- 
peat my conviction that, though ardent, Messrs. Squier and Davis are animated 
by that thorough love of truth which renders their researches worthy of entire 
confidence. 

* * * * * * * * * 

‘*T have the honor to be, &c., 

*« ALBERT GALLATIN. 

* Prof. J. HENRY, 

“ Secretary of Smithsonian Institution.” 


At a regular meeting of the American Ethnological Society, held at the 
house of the Hon. ALBERT GaLLaTIN, on the evening of the 4th of June, the 
president laid before the members a communication from Professor J Henry, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, transmitting, for the examination and 
opinion of the society, a MS. work on the Ancient Aboriginal Monuments of 
the United States. On motion, the letter and accompanying MS. were refer- 
red to a committee consisting of Epwarp Rosrnson, D. D., Joun R. Barrett, 
Professor W. W. Turner, Samuet G. Morton, M. D., and Hon. Georce P. 
MarsH, to report upon the same. At a subsequent meeting of the society, 
this committee submitted the following report and resolutions, which were 
unanimously accepted and adopted : 


REPORT. 


The committee of the American Ethnological Society, to which was referred 
the communication of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, transmitting 
a manuscript work, entitled ‘“ ANctenT MoNUMENTS OF THE Mississippi VAL- 
LEY, comprising the results v Extensive Original Surveys and Explorations,” 
by E. G. Squier and E. H. Davis, beg leave to report, that 

They have examined the work in question, and regard it not only as a new 
and interesting, but as an eminently valuable addition to our stock of knowl- 
edge on a subject little understood, but in which is felt a deep and constantly 
increasing interest, both in our country and abroad. In their judgment, the 
work is worthy of the subject, and highly creditable to the authors. Its chief 
features are, a scientific arrangement, simplicity, and directness of statement, 
and legitimate deduction from facts, while there is no attempt at mere specula- 
tion or theory. If published, it will be an enduring monument to connect the 
names of the investigators in honorable and lasting remembrance with the great 
subject of American Archeology. 

The existence and progress of these investigations were made known to 
the society by correspondence early in the year 1846; and in June of that year 
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specimens of the relics recovered, accompanied by numerous maps and plans of 
ancient earthworks and sectional views of the mounds from which the remains 
were taken, were laid before the society by Mr. Squier in person. These ex- 
cited deep interest and surprise in all who saw them; and the society imme- 
diately took measures to encourage further investigation, and secure the pabli- 
cation, under its own auspices, of the important results already obtained. A 
few mouths later, the chairman of the present committee, being in Ohio, was 
enabled, through the kindness of Messrs. Squier and Davis, to visit several of 
the more important monuments in the immediate vicinity of Chillicothe, and, 
among these, ‘‘Mound City,” so called, from which very many of the minor relics 
and specimens were procured. He was struck with the accuracy of the plans 
and drawings, as well as of the accounts which had been laid before the socie- 
ty, and bears full testimony to the fidelity and integrity with which the process 
of investigation and delineation has been conducted. 

During the last and present season the researches of these gentlemen have 
been actively prosecuted and widely extended, and the above work, largely il- 
lustrated, comprising the results, has been prepared. These results are so nu- 
merous and important, and consequently such is the extent and magnitude of 
the work itself, as to put its publication beyond any means which the society 
can command. Under these circumstances, your committee learn with pleas- 
ure that preliminary arrangements have been made for its publication by the 
Smithsonian Institution, among its ‘Contributions to Knowledge.” It can only 
be a matter of sincere gratification to this society to see that which it cannot 
itself accomplish for the history and antiquities of our country, taken up and 
carried out under such favorable auspices: and they cannot but rejoice that an 
opportunity is thus afforded to that noble institution of opening its high career 
by fostering scientific researches into the interesting problems connected with 
the Ante-Columbian history and Aboriginal monuments of our own country. 

In view of these facts, your committee would recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions by the society : 

Resolved, That this society regard the researches of Messrs. Squier and 
Davis as of very great importance in American Archeology, and as casting much 
light upon our aboriginal antiquities, especially upon the character and habits 
of the earliest races which had their seat in the Mississippi valley. 

Resolved, That we regard the work prepared upon this subject as one of 
great general interest, and as worthy to be adopted for publication by the Smith- 
sonian Institution, both as resting on original researches, and as affording re- 
markable illustrations of the history of the American continent. 

Your committee would also append to this report the accompanying letters 
from Samuel G. Morton, M. D., of Philadelphia, and Hon. George Pe Marsh, of 
Vermont, both members of this society, and joint members of this committee. 

Allof which is respectfully submitted. 

EDWARD ROBINSON, ) 
JOHN R. BARTLETT, >» Committee. 
W. W. TURNER, , 


New York, June, 1847. 


New York, June 9, 1847. 


I have examined with much interest and attention the manuscripts, drawings, 
and ancient relics in the possession of Mr. E. G. Squier, and am happy to 
say that my previous impressions concerning the value of the researches of that 
gentleman and his associate are fully confirmed. It is fortunate for the cause 
of American Archeology that the first systematic attempt at its elucidation 
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should have been conceived and executed in so truly philosophical a spirit; and 
rich as this age already is in antiquarian lore, it has, I think, received few more 
important contributions than that which the enlightened and generous zeal of 
these two private gentlemen is about to confer upon it. The Smithsonian col- 
lections could not begin with a more appropriate or creditable essay ; and I 
hope that every facility may be afforded to the authors in bringing before the 
public the results of their honorable labors in as suitable a form and with as 
little delay as possible. 
GEO. P. MARSH. 
Puitapetpuia, June 8, 1847. 

As a member of the committee of the American Ethnological Society, ap- 
~ pointed to report on the memoir on American Archeology, by Messrs. E. G. 
Squrerand E. H. Davis, I have great pleasure in saying that after a careful aad 
repeated inspection of the materials in the hands of those gentlemen, I am con- 
vinced they constitute by far the most important contribution to the Arche- 
ology of the United States that has ever been offered to the public. The num- 
ber and accuracy of their plans, sketches, &c., have both interested and sur- 
prised me, and it is gratifying to learn that the preliminary arrangements have 
been made for their publication under the honorable auspices of the Smithso- 
nian Institution. 


SAML. GEORGE MORTON. 


The memoirs of Messrs. Squier and Davis will occupy the greater portion, 
if not the whole, of the first volume of the Contributions. The illustra- 
tions will consist of fifty-five quarto plates of the mounds, earthworks, and 
maps of the adjacent country; also, of about two hundred wood-cuts, 
principally delineations of the various articles found in the mounds. 
Those who consider no branch of knowledge of any value but such as 
relates to the immediate gratification of our physical wants, have objected 
to the acceptance of this memoir as one of the first publications of the 
institution; but it must be recollected that the will of Smithson makes no 
restriction in favor of any particular kind of knowledge, and that each 
branch is, therefore, entitled to a share of his bequest. The Ethnological 
memoir of Messrs. Squier and Davis was the first, of the proper character, 
presented for publication, and hence it was entitled to the first place in the 
series of Smithsonian Contributions. Besides this, itftynishes an addition 
to a branch of knowledge which is at this time occupying the attention of 
a large class of minds, and which cannot fail to be interesting to every 
intelligent person who would learn something of the changes to which 
man has been subjected. 

One of the volumes of the Contributions will contain a sketch of the life 
of Smithson, by the Chancellor. The materials for this have been col 
lected from the several volumes of the Transactions of the Royal Society, 
and the scientific journals of the beginning of the present, and the latter part 
of the last century. The first volume will be published as soon as the 
wood-cuts and plates, now in the course of preparation, are finished. 

Besides the memoirs before mentioned, a number of others have been 
presented, some of which, though apparently of interest, and the product 
of thought and labor, were not of the character required by the resolution 
of the board, and these have either been returned to the authors, or are in 
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the possession of the Secretary. A number of others have also been pro- 
visionally adopted, or are in the course of preparation. Some of these are 
on the most abstruse parts of physical science, and all will do honor to the 
intellectual character of our country. Though the number of original 
memoirs which will be found worthy of a place in the Contributions will 
probably not be large, yet it will, perhaps, be best to set apart a definite 
portion of the income of the bequest—as, for example, at present three or 
four thousand dollars annually—to defray the expense of this part of the 
plan of increasing knowledge. A considerable portion, however, of the 
sum thus expended will be returned to the institution in the form of addi- 
tions to its library. {I may also suggest, in this place, the propriety of the 
adoption, by the board, of a resolution inviting all engaged in original re- 
search to send the results of their labors for publication in the Smithso- 
nian Contributions. 


The board also directed me to commence the collection of apparatus, 
and I accordingly sent orders to Europe, to the amount of twelve hundred 
dollars, for the purchase of such articles as could not be procured in the 
United States. Most of the instruments have been received, and will 
be found of importance, not only in the way of original research, but 
also in illustrating some of the most interesting and recent phenomena 
of physical science, as well as serving as samples for imitation to the art- 
ists of this country. It was thought that these articles would be admitted 
free of duty, and a petition to this effect was presented to the Secretary of 
the Treasury; but, though this officer is well known to be much interested 
in the prosperity of the institution, such is the nature of the law that the 
duty could not be remitted. wy 

There is an article of apparatus which, within a few years past, has 
opened almost a new world of research in the phenomena of life and 
organization, the use of which is now indispensable in advancing our 
knowledge of physiology and its kindred branches of science. I allude to 
the achromatic microscope, to increase the power of which, the artists of 
Germany, France, and England have vied with each other. On account 
of the small number of persons who are capable of constructing the proper 
lenses, the best specimens of this instrument are very scarce in this coun- 
try, and can be procured only at a great expense. Under these circum- 
stances, it was a matter of much interest to learn, from a source which 
could be relied upon, that an individual in the interior of the State of 
New York had successfully devoted himself to the study of the micro- 
scope, and that he was able to produce instruments of this kind which 
would compete with the best of those constructed in Hurope. In order to 
do justice to the talents and labors of this person, as well as to furnish the 
institution with a valuable instrument of research, I requested him to con- 
struct a microscope, to be paid for out of the funds for the purchase of 
apparaius, provided that a commission, appointed by myself, should find it 
capable of producing certain effects. ‘This proposition was accepted, and 
the result will probably be given to the board at the next meeting. 


Preparations have also been made for instituting various lines of physi- 
cal research. Among the subjects mentioned in the programme as an ex- 
ample for the application of the funds of the institution, is terrestrial magnet- 
ism. I need scarcely say that this is a subject not only of high interest in 
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a theoretical point of view, but also in its direct reference to navigation and 
the various geodetical operations of civil and military life. A resolution 
of Congress, authorizing the exploration of the mineral lands adjacent to 
the great lakes, has given to us the means of advancing this branch of 
knowledge with but little expenditure of the funds of the institution. ‘he 
Secretary of the Treasury readily agreed to the proposition that there 
should be added to the mineralogical and geological surveys of these 
regions, determinations of the dip, the variation, and the intensity of the 
magnetic forces, provided that the Smithsonian Institution would furnish 
one set of the instruments, and take charge of the direction of the obser- 
vations, and of reducing and publishing them. In the survey of the min- 
eral lands in the vicinity of lake Michigan under Dr. Jackson, Dr. Locke, 
of Cincinnati, has been employed with his own apparatus; and to supply 
the necessary instruments for the survey in Wisconsin, preliminary steps 
have been taken to procure other instruments from London. 

Another subject of research mentioned in the programme, and which has 
been urged upon the immediate attention of the institution, is that of an ex- 
tensive system of meteorological observations, particularly with reference 
to the phenomena of American storms. Of late years, in our country, 
more additions have been made to meteorology than to any other branch 
of physical science. Several important generalizations have been arrived at, 
and definite theories proposed, which now enable us to direct our attention, 
with scientific precision, to such points of observation as cannot fail to 
reward us with new and interesting results. It is proposed to organize a 
system of observations which shall extend as far as possible over the 
North American continent; and in order to this, it will be necessary to en- 
gage the co-operation of the British government. I have accordingly ad- 
dressed a letter on this subject to Lieutenant Colonel Sabine, corresponding 
secretary of the Royal Society, who assures me that, as soon as the plan 
is fully matured for this country, there will be no difficulty in establishing 
a system of corresponding observations in the British provinces. I have also 
addressed letters to several gentlemen distinguished for their attainments in 
meteorology, asking for suggestions as to the plan of observation; and 1 beg 
leave to refer the board to the accompanying report of Prof. Loomis, of New 
York University, and also to the communication of Prof. Espy, received in 
answer. (Appendix Nos. 2 and 3.) The former contains an exposition of 
the advantages which may be derived from the study of meteorology, and 
what has been done in this branch of science in this country, and what 
encouragement there is for the further prosecution of the same subject, 
together with a general plan of operations. The present time appears to 
be peculiarly auspicious for commencing an enterprise of the proposed 
kind. ‘The citizens of the United States are now scattered over every part 
of the southern and western portion of North America, and the extended 
lines of telegraph will furnish a ready means of warning the more northern 
and eastern observers to be on the watch for the first appearance of an” 
advancing storm. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 


JOSEPH HENRY, 


Secrelary. 
To the Recents of the Smithsgian Institution. 
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APPENDIX No. I. 


Extract from a communication of Professor Jewett, Assistant Secretary 
of the institution, acting as librarian. 


My pear str: As Ido not expect to have the pleasure of seeing you again 
before the meeting of the Regents, I will, with your indulgence, refer to 
some of the principal matters which will require attention in commencing 
the library. They would no doubt all occur to you in their order, but I 
have thought you might find it convenient to have this part of the busi- 
ness in some degree prepared to your hands. A great deal of preparatory 
work is to be gone through with, before any books can be placed on the 
shelves. 

1. On the plan proposed for the library, it seems to me that the first 
thing to be done is to make arrangements for obtaining catalogues, printed 
or in manuscript, of the principal libraries of the United States; to ex- 
amine these libraries, as far as can be done personally, in order to know 
their general character, the statistics of their increase, &c.; and to form 
such alliances with the librarians as will be indispensable in making the 
library of the institution, in conformity with the suggestion of Dr. Bache, 
a supplemental one, and a centre of bibliographical reference. Some 
libraries possess printed catalogues complete nearly down to the present 
time; others are several years behindhand. It will be necessary to pro- 
cure manuscript catalogues in continuation of those which have been print- 
ed, and to make arrangements for receiving, from month to month, or from 
vear to year, lists of all future accessions. ‘These supplementary cata- 
logues should all be prepared ona uniform plan. The titles should be written 
on cards of the same size, so that they may be placed together in one al- 
phabetical arrangement, in order to facilitate research. A mark placed 
on the back of each card will designate the library from which it came. 
Now, in every library with which we are in correspondence some one must 
be employed to do this. It would be merely clerk’s labor, where the cata- 
logues are properly kept, and no doubt the librarian or assistant might in 
every case be induced to undertake it for a small compensation. 

2. The next thing to be done will be to make arrangements for pro- 
curing the books to which we are entitled by the 10th section 9f the char- 
ter of the institution. Unless something be done, this provision, in course 
of time, will bring in comparatively few books in ayear. Ihave no doubt 
that publishers generally would readily send their books, if the subject were 
properly presented to them, and arrangements made by which they could 
transmit them to Washington without subjecting the institution or them- 
selves to expenses altogether disproportioned to the value of the books. 
It has occurred to me that perhaps the several district clerks might be in- 
duced to attend to the business: it is perhaps legally their duty to do so, but 
I suppose it would be unsafe to rely upon their performing faithfully such an 
unexpected duty, unless they received for it some additional compensation. 
Besides this, a circular might be printed and sent to publishers, setting 
forth the advantages which would result directly to the cause of letters, 
and indirectly to themselves, from compliance with this requirement. By 
these means I think we should obtain nearly all the publications of impor- 


tance issued from the American press. 
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3. The selection of books for the first purchase must be made. This 
will, [ suppose, comprise three classes of works: 1. Those which may be 
immediately needed in the scientific department; 2. Bibliographical works 
and descriptions, histories and catalogues of similar institutions; and, 3. 
The general collection, consisting of the memoirs, transactions, and jour- 
nals of the learned societies of Europe and America. These three classes of 
books will forma library quite unique, and one of great utility. The 
catalogue, if it be made with fulness and accuracy, will be a valuable pub- 
lication. I think, further, that a somewhat extended list of books should 
be made out for future purchases. These lists should be intrusted to 
honest and faithful men in some of the principal book marts in Europe, 
with orders to buy the books whenever they can find them—at say one- 
half the ordinary prices. In this way we should obtain at very low prices 
great numbers of the books which we shall want. Of course, the same 
list should not be left with different men. The work should be done 
with care, and by consultation with the best scholars in the country. It 
will be difficult to find the necessary bibliographical helps. The best col- 
lection of them in the country is in the library of the Brown University, 
but this is very imperfect. 

4. The first purchases are to be made, and the arrangements for future 
purchases. These, of course, should not be commenced until the lists are 
as far completed as they can judiciously be in this country. 

5. Another subject contemplated in the programme of organization, and 
which should receive immediate attention, is the procuring of copies of some 
of the most celebrated works of art. It will probably be best to confine the 
purchases at first principally to plaster casts of some of the finest specimens 
of ancient and modern statuary. These can be procured very cheap, and 
convey, of course, a perfect representation of the original. I have no doubt 
that for a public institution, and one under national auspices, we could, 
whenever we desire it, obtain permission to take casts directly from the 
statues. 

The expense of doing so would of course be somewhat greater than 
that of purchasing such copies as might be found in the market, buta 
small difference in expense is not to be thought of in such acase. It 
would further be desirable to commence the purchase of the models of an- 
tiquities, such as models in cork of some of the houses, temples, theatres, 
baths, &c., ke, » in Pompeii and Herculaneum. These can be procured 
at comparatively small prices. Models of every interesting part of Pompeii 
which has been excavated, presenting in miniature a perfect view of nearly 
the whole on the scale of 1 foot to 150, might be procured for about $2,000. 
It might also be well to procure a few Etruscan vases; also a few antique 
coins and medals, sufficient to convey some illustration of numismatics, as 
a subsidiary branch of history. ‘The Regents should of course decide 
what proportion of the appropriation for collections should each year be 
expended for these purposes. I will merely remark that $1,000, or even 
$900 at the outset, prudently expended, would procure a very interesting 
collection. 

I have thus stated quite in detail the work which must be done before 
the library can be ready for use, or rather before any part of it can be placed 
upon the shelves. Before it can be ready for use, much more is to be done 
in arranging and cataloguing. ‘To lay properly the foundation of a large 
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library is a slow work, and much time must necessarily be consumed in 
producing but small visible results. 
i am, my dear sir, very truly, your friend and servant, 
C. C. JRWETT. 
Proressor Henry, LL. D., 


Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX No. 2. 


Report on the Meteorology of the United States: By Professor Loomis 
Submitted to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 


_ My pear str: Believing that the science of meteorology has now ar- 
rived at that stage of advancement in which a more powerful combination 
of observers is needed to secure any rapid progress, I fully concur in the 
importance of establishing an extended system of observations under the 
direction of the Smitksonian Institution, and propose in this report briefly 
to inquire, 

I. What advantages society may expect to derive from the study of me- 
teorology, partuoularly that branch of it which relates to the phenomena of 
storms. 

1i. What has already been done in this country, Ist, towards making 
the necessary observations; and, 2d, towards deducing from the observa- 
tions general laws. 

IiJ. What encouragement there is to a further prosecution of the same 
researches; and, 

IV. I shall offer a plan for securing these advantages in their fullest ex- 
tent. 

Zi. Of what importance to society is the study of meteorology? 

Very little argument is needed to prove that our comfort and convenience, 
and not unfrequently our lives and property, are dependent upon meteoro- 
logical phenomena. ‘This is proverbially true of the mariner. The mo- 
ment he embarks upon the treacherous sea, he finds himself at the mercy 
of the winds. His life often depends upon the fidelity with which he 
watches every change in the aspect of the sky. Ina single hour he may 
exchange the deceptive calm for the fatal tornado. ‘The number of dis- 
asters upon the sea is frightful, and is far greater than is generally known. 
In the gale of December 15, 1839, 89 vessels were wrecked on the Massa- 
chusetts coast; and of these, 61 ona single cape. In the great hurricane of 
1780, 13 battle-ships were lost, and 16 more dismasted. England and 
America alone suffer an annual loss from wrecks of more than 1,000 ves- 
sels, and nearly one-half of this is on the American coast. 

But how can the study of meteorology benefit the sailor? Will it en- 
able him to calm the tempest—to subdue the raging of thesea? This we 
do not expect; yet, if he can anticipate the approach of a storm even by a 
few hours, he may generally place himself beyond the reach of its fury. 
Is it in the power of science to enable the navigator to anticipate the 
coming tempest? If so, then it would be difficult to name a subject 
of more vital importance to our commerce. How far this object has been 
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already attained, and what encouragement there is to expect further dis-- 
coveries, I shall consider hereafter. 

The sailor is not the only person who has an interest in the study of 
meteorology. Although buta small part of the population of the United 
States are directly engaged in foreign commerce, yet so important has this 
department of industry become, and so interwoven with all the business 
of the country, that there is not a trade or profession which does not feel 
the shock of any great disaster at sea. Aside from this indirect interest, 
the farmer is directly dependent upon the weather for the consummation of 
his plans, almost equally with the sailor. Severe drought or excessive 
rains, untimely frost or a scorching sun, may blast all the hopes of the 
husbandman. Here it may be asked, do you expect to produce rain or 
sunshine at pleasure? Probably not. But if we can anticipate the gene- 
ral character of a season, the farmer may regulate his time of planting or the 
nature of his crops, so as to be least injuriously affected by unpropitious 
weather; so that, if we cannot strip the lightning of its power, we may at 
Teast direct rt harmlessly to the earth. 

Again, an extensive series of meteorological observations may prove of 
immense importance to the scientific physician. It cannot be doubted 
that the salubrity of a climate is to a great extent dependent upon its me- 
teorology—on its mean temperature, the range of the thermometer, the 
suddenness of its changes, the moisture of the air, excessive rains or un- 
usual droughts, &c. ‘T'o trace the connexion between these causes and 
prevalent diseases, requires an accumulation of precise meteorological ob- 
servations made in every variety of exposure, and continued for a long pe- 
riod of time. ‘That it is possible to discover sucha connexion, if it really 
exist, cannot admit of a reasonable doubt; nor is it difficult to anticipate 
the important consequences which must flow from it. ‘To discover the 
cause of disease is the first step towards a cure; and itis by no means 
chimerical to suppose that a complete system of meteorological observations 
throughout the United States might be the means of extending the dura- 
tion of human Tite. 

It cannot, then, be questioned that meteorology is a subject of the greatest 
practical importance, provided it has any solid foundation for a science. If. 
the laws of storms can be discovered, this knowledge must be of the 
highest importance to mankind, particularly to those who are employed in 
navigating the sea. If the prevalent character of a season can be antici- 
pated, it would save the husbandman much bitter disappointment from the 
failure of his crops. If the inflmence of cliniate upon disease could be: 
detected, it might add years to the mean duration of human life. What 
encouragement there may be to anticipate that these results will ever be at- 
tained, | shall consider after inquiting— 

Il. What has already been done for the promotion of meteorology, 

1, In the way of making the necessary observations. 

_ Previous to the year 1819, no combined systematic effort had been made 
in this country for the promotion of meteorology. Registers had been in- 
dustriously kept by various private individuals, but they were without 
any concerted action. In 1819, under the direction of the then Secretary 
of War, John C. Calhoun, a system of meteorological observations was 
commenced at the different military posts, which has been continued to the 
present time. ‘This was a highly important movement, and was prompted 
by a most Itberal spirit. It has furnished us with an approximate knowl- 
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edge of the mean temperature of a considerable number of stations, many 
of them remote from the more populous parts of the United States. It 
should, however, be remembered that the instruments provided never ex- 
ceeded a thermometer and a rain-gauge ; and the observations, therefore, 
had of necessity a limited range. 

In 1825, a similar system of observations was introduced into the State 
of New York, almost without modification. Each of the academies incor- 
poratetl by the Board of Regents was furnished with a thermometer and a 
rain-gauge, and was required to keep a register, afier a prescribed form, in 
order to be entitled to a portion of the public literary fund. This system 
has now continued for more than twenty years, and the number of 
academies reporting has increased from ten to forty. The plan was highly 
creditable to the public spirit and scientific taste of New York. It wasa 
movement in advance of public sentiment in the other States, and the ob- 
servations were, perhaps, as extensive as it was expedient to undertake at 
that time. These observations have determined, with considerable accu- 
racy, the mean temperature of the State; and the annual report contains 
a vast amount of important meteorological statistics. 

More recently, Pennsylvania has setan example of the same kind to her 
sister States. In 1837 the legislature of that State appropriated $4,900 for 
the advancement of meteorology; and out of this sum, which was placed 
at the disposal of a joint committee of the American Philosophical Sotiety 
and Franklin Institute, a barometer, two common thermometers, a self- 
registering thermometer, and a rain-gauge, were purchased for each county 
in the State, to be placed in the hands of some skilful observer who 
should volunteer to keep a journal of the weather, according to a com- 
mon form prescribed by the committee. ‘The observations were com- 
menced with little delay, and have been regularly continued. Here are 
made observations of the barometer and thermometer three times a day; of 
the self-registering thermometer; the winds estimated for sixteen points of 
the compass; the depth of rain; and, at some stations, observations of the 
dew-point. ; i 

In the year 1843, the system of observations at the military posts was 
reorganized upon a scale more in accordance with the claims of science. 
They now comprise observations of the barometer, attached and external 
thermometer, wet-bulb thermometer; direction and force of the wind; di- 
rection, velocity, and amount of clouds; each at four hours of the day, 
viz: sunrise, 9 a. m., 3 and 9 p. m.; together with the amount of rain, 
and the times of its beginning and ending: 

Tus it appears we have observations irom the general government at 
about sixty posts, stretching along the enUre Atlanuc coast, the gulf of 
Mexico, the Indian territory beyond the Mississippi, and the chain of 
the northern lakes. Next come the observations of two large States, 
New York and Pennsylvania. And then we have amateur observers, 
pretty numerous in New England—scattered more sparingly over the south 
and west. 

I now come to the inquiry, what progress has been made, 

2, Towards deducing from these observations general laws. 

In the list of philosophers who have contributed to create science out of 
the crude materials furnished by observation, I shall first mention Mr. 
Redfield. His first paper on the storms of the Atlantic coast appeared in 
April, 1831, in volume 20 of the American Journal of Science. ‘This 
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paper gives a full account of the hurricane of September, 1821, which was 
traced from the West India islands northward along the whole line of our 
coast. It contained also a notice of the storm of August 17, 1830, and two 
or three other storms of the same year. From a comparison of all the ob- 
servations, Mr. Redfield derived the conclusion that those storms were 
great whirlwinds. In 1833 he published the following general proposi- 
tions, as embodying the resuits of his investigations: 

1. The severe storms of the Atlantic coast often originate in the tropical 
latitudes, where they are distinguished by the name of hurricanes. 

2. These storms cover, atthe same moment of time, a surface whose 
diameter varies from one to five hundred miles, and m some cases they 
have been much more extensive. They act with diminished violence 
towards tie exterior, and with increased energy towards the interior. 

3. While south of the parallel of 30° these storms pursue their course 
towards the west, on a track which inclines gradually to the northward. 
In the vicinity of latitude 30° their course changes somewhat abruptly te 
the northward and eastward, and the track continues to incline gradually 
to the east, towards which point, after leaving the lower latitudes, they ad- 
vance with an accelerated velocity. The rate of progress may be estimated 
at from 12 to 30 miles an hour. 

4. 'The duration of the storm at any place within its track depends wpon 
its extent, and the rate of velocity with which it moves. 

5. The direction of the wind over the greater portion of the track is not 
the direction of the progress of the storm. 

6. In the lower latitudes, while drifting to the westward, the direction of 
the wind at the commencement of these storms is froma northern quarter, 
usually from northeast to northwest, and during the latter part of the gale, 
it blows from a southern quarter of the horizon. 

7. North of the parallel of 830°, aud while pursuing théir course to the 
northward and eastward, these storms commence with the wind from an 
eastern or southern quarter, and terminate with the wind from a western 
quarter, 

8. On the outer portion of the track, they exhibit at their commence- 
ment a southerly wind, which, as the storm comes over, veers gradually to 
the westward, in which quarter it teyminates. 

9, Along the central portion of the track, the first force of the wind is 
from the southeast; but after blowing for a certain period, it changes sud- 
denly to an opposite point, from which quarter it blows with equal vio- 
lence, till the storm has passed over: it is under this portion of the storm 
that we notice the greatest fall of the barometer, and the mercury usually 
begins to rise a short time previous to the change of wind. 

10. On the inner portion of the track the wind:commences from a more 
eastern or northeastern point of the horizon, and afterwards veers by north 
to a northwest or westerly quarter, where it finally terminates. 

11. Hence Mr. Redfield infers that the portion of the atmosphere which 
composes the body of the storm blows in a horizontal circuit around a verti- 
cal axis of rotation, which is carried onward with the storm, and that the 
direction of the circuit is from night to left. 

12. The barometer always sinks while under the first portion of the 
storm, and rises again under the last portion of the gale. 

In 1835 Mr. Redfield published an analysis of several additional storms 
which visited the American coast, and accompanied his paper with a chart, 
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upon which eleven of these tracks were carefully represented. In subse- 
quent years Mr. Redfield continued his investigations, and in 1846 he 
published an analysis of three additional hurricanes, making sixteen storms 
whose tracks are delineated upon his chart of the Atlantic coast. The re- 
sults of all these investigations served to confirm substantially the conclu- 
sions published in 1833. 

In the Journal of the Franklin Institute for April, 1836, Mr. Espy 
commenced the publication of a series of essays, in which he announced a 
new theory of storms; and he has since continued his researches up to 
the present time. The following generalizations, given in his own words, 
are the latest at which he has arrived: 

1st. The rain and snow storms, and even the moderate rains and snows, 
travel from the west towards the east, in the United States, during the 
months of January, February, and March, which are the only months yet 
Investigated. 

2d. There is a depression of the barometer near the central line of 
the storm. 

3d. The central line of minimum pressure is generally of great length 
from north to south, and moves sideforemost towards the east. 

4th. This line is sometimes nearly straight, but generally curved, and 
most frequently with the convex side towards the east. 

5th. The velocity of this line is such, that it travels from the Mississippi 
to the Connecticut river in about twenty-four hours; and from the Con- 
necticut to St. John, Newfoundland, in nearly the same time, or about 
thirty-six miles an hour. 

6th. When the barometer falls suddenly in the western part of New 
England, it rises at the same time in the valley of the Mississippi, and also 
at St. John, Newfoundland. 

7th. In great storms, the wind, for several hundred miles on both sides 
of the line of minimum pressure, blows towards that line directly or ob- 
liquely. 

8th. The force of the wind is in proportion to the suddenness and 
amount of the barometric depression. 

9th. In all great and sudden depressions of the barometer, there is much 
rain or snow; and in all sudden great rains or snows, there is a great fluc- 
tuation of the barometer. 

10th. Many storms are of great and unknown length from north to 
south, reaching beyond our observers in the gulf of Mexico, on the one 
hand, and beyond the northern lakes on the other, while their east and west 
diameter is comparatively small. The storms, therefore, move side- 
foremost. 

11th. Most storms commence in the “ far west,’’ beyond the stations of 
our most western observers; but some commence in the United States. 

12th. When a storm commences in the United States, the line of mini- 
mum pressure does not come from the “‘ far west,’’ but commences with 
the storm, and travels with it towards the east. 

13th. There is generally a lull of wind at the line of minimum pressure, 
and sometimes acalm. 

14th. When the wind changes to the west, the barometer begins to rise. 

15th. There is generally but little wind near the line of maximum pres- 
sure, and on each side of that line the winds are irregular, but tend out- 
wards from that line. 
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16th. The fluctuations of the barometer are generally greater in the 
northern than in the southern parts of the United States. 

17th. The fluctuations of the barometer are generally greater in the 
eastern than in the western parts of the United States. : 

18th. In the northern parts of the United States, the wind, in great 
storms, generally sets in from the north of east, and terminates from the 
north of west. 

19th. In the\southern parts of the United States the wind generally sets 
in from the south of east, and terminates from the south of west. 

20th. During the passage of storms the wind generally changes from 
the eastward to the westward by the south, especially in the southern parts 
of the United States. 

The importance of verifying, modifying, or refuting these generaliza- 
tions. will appear more fully by a consideration of the following theory, 
which first led to the adoption of the plan of laying down the phenomena 
of storms on maps, as here recommended to you: 

1st. When the air near the surface of the earth in a particular locality 
acquires a higher temperature or a higher dew point than that of surround- 
ing regions, it will ascend, on account of a less specific gravity—perpen- 
dicularly if there is a calm. 

2d. As it ascends it comes under less pressure and expands, and be- 
comes colder by expansion, about one degree and a quarter for each hun- 
dred yards. 

3d. The dew-point falls about one-quarter of a degree, by the expansion 
of the vapor, for each hundred yards; and, therefore, when the ascending 
air rises as many hundred yards as the dew-point is below the temperature 
of the air at the surface of the earth in degrees of Fahrenheit, the cold of 
expansion of the air will begin to condense the vapor contained in it, and 
thus form cloud. 

4th. As soon as the vapor begins to condense into cloud, the latent 
caloric will begin to be evolved, which will diminish the cooling effect of 
its expansion in its further ascent, sometimes a little more and sometimes 
a little less than one-half, according as the dew-point is above or below 
70° of Fahrenheit. 

5th. When the air has ascended high enough to have condensed by 
the cold of expansion, from diminished pressure, one-hundredth of its 
weight of vapor, its temperature will be about 48° warmer from the evolu- 
tion of the latent caloric than it would be by going up to the same height 
without vapor in it, and will then be about 48° wariner than the air around 
the cloud at the same elevation, and of course about one-tenth lighter. 

6th. The air in the cloud being thus specifically much lighter than the 
surrounding air, will ascend, and, in ascending, spread out in all direc- 
tions above, overlapping the air of surrounding regions, and thus causing 
the barometer to rise all round the cloud to a distance proportional to the 
magnitude of the cloud. 

7th. Whilst the barometer is rising all round the cloud from the in- 
ereasing weight of the air, it will fall under the central regions of the cloud 
in proportion to the quantity of air spreading out above. 

Sth. The air near the surface of the earth will now rush in on all sides 
from the regions around the cloud, where the barometer stands high, to- 
wards the central regions, where the barometer stands low, witha volocity 
proportional to the square root of the difference of pressure. 
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‘Sth. The air thus rushing in under the cloud on all sides will ascend, 
and carry" up its vapor with it, and will condense it into cloud by the cold 
of expansion from diminished pressure, as before, and thus the process of 


‘cloud-forming will be continued. 


10th. As the principal part of this upmoving current of air is in the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, which move all the year, over the United States, 
from west to east, the cloud, with its whole column of light air, must also 
move in the same direction. 

‘“<Dr. Hare bas turned his attention to the electrical phenomena which 
‘accompanies the more violent exhibitions of the storm when it assumes 
the form of a tornado. He agrees with Mr. Espy in opinion as to in- 
ward and upward direction of the wind towards the middle of the storm, 
but differs from him with respect to the cause of the current. He proposes 
a definite theory of the phenomena of the tornado, founded on well-known 
laws of electrical action, combined with facts of observation. It has been 
fully established by experiment in different parts of the earth that there is 
an accumulation of positive electricity in the upper regions of the atmo- 
sphere, that the surface of the earth relative to the lower stratum of air is 
slightly negative, and that space void of air may be considered an electrical 
conductor. From these facts Dr. Hare infers that the surface of the 
earth, the surrounding atmosphere, and the space immediately around 
and exterior to the atmosphere, form three concentric spheres, of which the 
outer and inner are constantly charged with opposite electricity. The 
arrangement is, therefore, precisely that of a charged leyden jar, of which 
the exterior sphere is analogous ‘o the outer coating, the surface of the earth 
to the inner, and the intervening atmosphere to the non-conducting glass. 
The clouds areinsulated conductors foating between the two coatings, and 
therefore liable to be variously charged by induction as their position rela- 
tive to each other and the two coatings is varied. kn some cases ihe ar- 
rangement may be such as to forma series of steps of intermediate con- 
ductors, each electrified by induction, so as to produce a violent ascending 
current or csnvective discharge from the surface of the earth upwards. 

<¢ The theories of Redfield, Espy, and Hare may not be found incompati- 
ible in ail points; and whatever may ke the future state of our knowledge 
relative to them, they point to definite objects of inquiry, which cannot 
fail to reward proper observation with a rich harvest of important results.” 

The idea occurred to me that more might be learned from a complete 
analysis of a single storm, than from a partial analysis of several storms; 
and that any storm of strongly marked characteristics, if fully investi- 
gated, must prove a complete experumentum crucis, at least between 
the theories of Messrs. Redfield and Espy. I accordingly selected the 
storm of December 20, 1536, for a thorough examination. I obtained 
barometric observations from 27 different stations within the United States 
and the neighboring British possessions. 1 also obtained meteorological 
journals, not containing barometric observations, from 28 military posts, 
from 42 academies in the State of New York, and from five other stations; 
making 102 in all, besides several stations beyond the probable limits ot 
the storm. ; : 

In analyzing these materials, the barometric observations were all graphi- 
cally represented by curves, showing the fall and rise of the barometer, 
with the time of its minimum height. Then joining by a line all those 
places where the minimum of the barometer occurred at the same instant, 
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we are furnished with the means of measuring the rate of progress of the 
great atmospheric wave. On the southern border of the United States, this 
velocity varied from 17 to 29 statute miles per hour; and on the northern 
border from 17 to 37 miles. The leading characteristics of thts storm were 
as follows: After a clear and cold interval, with barometer high, the wind 
commenced blowing from the south. The barometer fel] rapidly; the 
thermometer rose; rain descended im abundance. ‘The wind veered sud- 
denly to northwest, and blew with great violence. The rain was succeeded 
by hail or snow, which continues but a short trme. The barometer rises 
rapidly; the thermometer sinks as rapidly. ‘These changes are experienced 
progressively from west to east. 

This storm was not circular. The area of ram and snow was about 
500 miles broad from east to west. Its length from north to south was 
known to be 800 miles, and probably was not less than 1,500. For nearly 
a day before the crisis, the wind blew from the southern quarter, and gen- 
erally for several hours from the southeast. After the minimum of the 
barometer, the wind blew with great violence from nearly the opposite point; 
commonly the northwest. Here was clearly indicated a prevalent tendency 
of the wind towards a central line; but, unfortunately, the observations em- 
braced onlv one-half the area of the storm. The oscillation of the barom- 
eter showed a steady increase from latitude 25° to Quebec. The centre 
of the storm, therefore, could not have been south of Quebec, and north 
of this place we could obtain no observations. 

I was now desirous of investigating a storm of marked characteristics 
which could be entirely surrounded, so that more of its features would 
need to be supplied by conjecture. T’wo storms which occurred in Febru- 
ary, 1842, appeared tolerably well suited tomy purpose, and were selected 
for a new investigation. Great pains were taken to collect materials from 
every part of the United States. I succeeded in obtaining barometric ob- 
servations from 64 different stations. I also procured registers, without 
barometric observations, from 41 military posts, and 22 other stations, ma- 
cing 127 in all, not including registers from several stations too remote to 
be of any service in the proposed investigation. 

I commenced the analysis of the storm of February 1-5, by following 
the same course I had pursued with the storm of 1836, viz: representing 
the barometric observations by curves which should exhibit the fall and 
rise of the mercury, with the time of minimum height; and from the time 
of minima I proposed to deduce the progress of the storm. But I was 
disappointed in my expectations. I did not obtain such a uniform rate of 
progress as I had anticipated. After some time I perceived that my observa- 
tions embraced two centres of disturbance; that I had got at least two 
storms in close juxtaposition, and interfering with each other. I then dis- 
covered that my lines of barometric minimum represented relations which 
were extremely complex, and were not well adapted to my purpose, which 
was the development of physical causes. I therefore sought for some mode 
of graphically representing the observations which should be founded upon 
simple relations, and be better adapted to suggest the causes of the phenom- 
ena. I atlast settled upon a method which appears to me well suited to this 
purpose, and substituted for lines of minimum pressure, lines of equal pres- 
sure. Having determined, as well as I was able, the mean height of the 
barometer at each station, I compared each observation with the mean. I 
then drew a line upon a map of the United States, passing through all 
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those places where the barometer stood at its mean height. This line 
may be called the line of mean pressure. I then drew a line through all 
the places where the barometer stood 2 inches above the mean, and another 
for 4 inches above the mean. So, also, I drew a line through all the places 
where the barometer stood 2 inches below the mean; another for 4 inches be- 
low; and others for 6 inches, 8 inches, and 100 inches below the mean height. 
These lines must, from the nature of the case , be continuous curves; and 
the centre of these curves must be a point of maximum or minimum 
pressure. Near the middle of a great storm we find a point of minimum 
pressure—that is, the centre of a vorter; and the lines of equal pressure 
will indicate at a glance whatever connexion there may be between the 
weight of the air amd the direction of the wind. 

Upon a similar principle, all the observations of the thermometer were 
graphically represented upon the same chart. A line joining all those 
places where the thermometer stands at its mean height for the given hour 
and month is marked zero, and may be called the line of mean tempera- 
ture. Another line joins all those places where the thermometer is 10° 
above the mean, and others for 20° and 30° above the mean. So, also, 
lines are drawn for 10° and 20° below the mean temperature. T'here are 
also continuous lines surrounding a point of maximum or minimum ther- 
mometric disturbance; not points of maximum or minimum temperature 
absolutely, for we only regard the deviation from the mean temperature of 
the place for the given hour and month. These barometric and ther- 
mometric curves exhibit some conformity to each other, but are far from 
being identical. The direction of the wind is represented by arrows, and 
its force is indicated, so far as convenient, by their length.* 

Other phenomena are now indicated by colors. Those regions where 
the sky was unclouded, or where the cloudiness was less than one-half, 
are colored blue; those where the sky was entirely overcast, or the cloudi- 
ness exceeded one-half, but without rain or snow, are colored brown. 
Those regions upon which snow is falling, are colored green; and those 
where rain is falling, are colored yellow. ‘Thus, nearly every important 
circumstance of a storm is presented to the eye atasingle glance. All 
these particulars will be understood from the two accompanying charts, 
illustrating the progress of the storm of February 16, 1842. 

In both the storms of February, 1842, after they had acquired consider- 
able violence, there was a prevalent motion of the winds inward, with a 
tendency to circulate around the centre, in a direction contrary to the sun’s 
motion. The motion of the wind, therefore, was neither wholly centrip- 
etal nor wholly rotary, but a combination of the two. As long as the 
wind was moderate, neither of these tendencies was clearly marked, and 
there were numerous perplexing anomalies, probably occasioned in many 
instances by the inequalities of the earth’s surface. The storm of Febru- 
ary 16 travelled in one day 560 miles in a direction N. 53° E., making its 
velocity 23 miles per hour. The storm of February 1-5 remained for 
two days nearly stationary, and then travelled N. 62° E. at the rate of 36 
miles per hour. On the whole, then, we may conclude that when storms 
are violent, and there is a great depression of the barometer, the direction 
of the wind presents considerable regularity, being spirally inward towards 


*For an account of the method employed by Mr. Espy in representing the phases of storms, 
see his communication, appendix No. 3. 
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the centre of the storm; but when the winds are moderate, which is the case 
of most frequent occurrence, this tendency is very fully developed, and 
the subject demands more particular investigation. : 

III. T now proceed to inquire what encouragement there is to a further 
prosecution of meteorological researches. 

In all our investigations respecting natural phenomena we assume that 
the operations of nature are subject to laws, and that these laws are uni- 
form in their operation. A law of nature knows no exceptions. ‘There 
is no place for science except upon this basis. Are storms subject to laws, 
and are these laws invariable? Such a question may appear almost like 
trifling, and yet many argue as if they had but feeble faith in these princi- 
ples. It is presumed that no philosopher will seriously question them; but 
it may be said that these laws are so complex that they can never be dis- 
covered. What right have we to make such an assumption? Have not 
the laws of nature been actually discovered in many cases in which they 
appear equally complex? How long is it since comets were believed 
to rush through the planetary system in defiance of all law; or if subject 
tolaw, then a law of such complexity that all attempt to discover it seemed 
hopeless? Now, these laws appear so simple that we wonder they were 
not sooner discovered. All the laws of nature appear complex while they 
remain unknown; but when once discovered, we are surprised at their sim- 
plicity. Why should storms form an exception to this rule? Does the 
past history of meteorological investigations justify such a conclusion ? 
Have our researches been rewarded with no success? Far otherwise. 
During the brief period that meteorology has been cultivated we have ar- 
rived at many important generalizations, which, if notentitled to the name 
of laws of nature, afford the strongest assurance that such laws exist, and 
that we are on the eve of theirdiscovery. We have discovered that the great 
storms of the United States travel nearly from west to east. No instance 
has yet been found in which a violent storm in these latitudes has travelled 
from east to west, although some great rain storms have remained nearly 
stationary fora day or two. Violent storms usually travel at the rate of 
about 25 miles per hour, although this velocity has been observed to rise 
as high as 40 miles. These storms are of various dimensions. While 
summer showers may cover an area of but a few miles, winter storms some- 
times have a diameter of 1,000 miles and upwards. The duration of a 
storm at any place depends upon its extent, and upon the velocity of its 
progress. If the diameter of a storm is 500 miles, and its progress 25 
miles per hour, its duration at a place situated in the centre of the track 
will be 20 hours, and less for places out of the centre. Hence we may 
form some estimate of the superficial extent of a storm from its duration at 
any place. The direction of the wind is generally inward towards the 
area of rain, and in violent storms there is a tendency to rotation about a 
vertical axis. Over a ragged country there are so many obstacles to the 
wind’s progress, that observations at the surface of the earth present a great 
many anomalies; but at sea there are no such obstacles, and the observa- 
tions of the wind exhibit a greater uniformity and simplicity. The ba- 
rometer falls under the first half of the storm, and rises as the storm re- 
cedes; the centre of the storm coinciding nearly with the greatest depres- 
sion of the barometer. The passage of this centre is marked by a sudden 
chauge of wind toa point of the compass nearly opposite to that from 
which it had previously been blowing. 
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_ The preceding propositions are deductions from a large number of par- 
ticular cases which have been investigated. If any one of these proposi- 
tions requires some modification, the fact will be disclosed by a contin- 
uance of the same system of observations. This is a legitimate subject of 
Investigation. Further observations will either prove or disprove these 
propositions. Some of them may require a little modification, although it 
is believed they are all substantially true. 

We are justified, then, in inferring that storms are subject to laws; that 
these laws are uniform in their operation, and that they may be discovered. 
We have already made important progress in this discovery, and we are 
persuaded that we have only to follow up the same methods of investiga- 
tion, and our labor will be rewarded with more brilliant discoveries. The 
results of such knowledge are too important to be overlooked. When we 
have fully learned the laws of storms, we shall be able to predict them. 
This attainment is of the highest practical importance. If the navigator 
can anticipate the approach of a storm by 24 hours, this interval will be 
quite sufficient to place him beyond the reach of its fury; and although 
the landsman could not remove his habitation from the approaching torna- 
do, he might withdraw his family and the most valuable of his effects to 
a place of security. 

When the magnetic telegraph is extended from New York to New Or- 
leans and St. Louis, it may be made subservient to the protection of our 
commerce, even in the present imperfect state of our knowledge of storms. 
The severe winter storms which desolate the Atlantic coast come from the 
valley of the Mississippi, and require about 24 hours to travel from St. 
Louis to New York. ‘The approach of a dangerous storm might therefore 
be telegraphed at New York hours before its arrival, while the sky was 
yet unclouded and the wind propitious, in season to save a fleet of ships 
from putting to sea, to be engulphed in the bottomless deep. The science 
of meteorology is already sufliciently advanced to render important service 
to commerce, if practical navigators would but heed the indications of the 
barometer, and make themselves familiar with the principles which obser- 
vation has established. 

It is, then, not without reason that we expect to be able to predict an ap- 
proaching storm, long enough in advance to render such knowledge of the 
highest importance; but it may admit of more serious question, whether 
we shall ever be able to predi¢t the general character of a season with suffi- 
cient precision to be of any value to the farmer. But why should we des- 
pair of ultimately attaining even this result? Ifone season is remarkable for 
its cold, and another for its heat, is there no reason for it? Is there not some 
cause acting upon a grand scale to bring about this result? Is there no 
cause which brings an excess of winds from the north, or an excess from 
the south—which brings an unusual amount of precipitation, or an extra- 
ordinary degree of cloudiness? And cannot this cause be discovered ? 
This discovery may require the exercise of patience—it may require a 
long continued series of observations; but to assume that a principle can- 
not be discovered, is unphilosophical. This is a legitimate subject of in- 
vestigation, and it is a field in which the laborer cannot fail of reaping his 
reward. We only need adequate observations—observations sufficiently 
precise, and upon a scale of proper extent. Weconclude, then, that there 
is the highest encouragement to the prosécution of meteorological inqul- 
ries—that by continuing our researches we may hope to arrive at general 
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laws, and that a knowledge of these laws cannot fai! to contribute to the 
wealth and happiness of mankind. 

I proceed, therefore, to inquire—_ 

IV. Upon what plan the observations should be conducted to secure the 
object-proposed. } ; ao 

Violent winter storms appear most suitable for investigation, because 
they are of longer duration, and their features are more strongly marked. 
The oscillation of the barometer affords the surest criterion for identifying 
a storm in its progress from day to day; and these oscillations are greatest 
in winter. 

1. How large an area should be covered by our observations, to enable 
us to investigate advantageously the phenomena of our winter storms? 

Our observations ought plainly to embrace the entire region of the 
storm, and even extend somewhat beyond its margin, for in no other way 
could we be sure that we had found its limits. Now, the great storms 
which are experienced between the parallels of 40 and 45 degrees are fre- 
quently felt as far south as latitude 30°, and sometimes to 25°. South of 
this line, the oscillations of the barometer, except in a few rare instances, 
are quite small; and it is probable that the limiting parallel of the trade 
winds forms a dividing line between the ordinary storms of the torrid and 
temperate zones. We should therefore extend our system of observations 
to the southern margin of the United States. The northern limit of our 
ordinary winter storms remains unknown. In the storm of December 21, 
1836, the oscillation of the barometer increased uninterruptedly with the 
latitude as far as the most northerly station, Quebec. Only the southern 
half of the storm was included within the United States. This storm was 
probably experienced as far northward as to the northern shore of Hudson’s 
bay. We should therefore extend our system of observations to the north- 
ern margin of the United States; and to render our system complete, re- 
quires the co-operation of the British government to extend the observa- 
tions to the entire region of Hudson’s bay. 

If we merely wished to embrace in our observations the area of a storm 
for a single hour, then the interval between the Mississippi and the Atlan- 
tic would ordinarily be sufficient. But we could not thus expect to dis- 
cover the origin of astorm. We musttrace it in its progress from its com- 
mencement to its greatest violence, and thence toits decline. By observing 
under what circumstances it takes its rise, we may hope to be able to dis- 
cover the cause of its activity. We should therefore aim to trace every 
storm from its origin to its close. At the ordinary rate of progress a great 
storm would travel from the Rocky mountains to the Atlantic in two days. 
What influence this range of mountains may have upon our storms is un- 
known, except from conjecture. We cannot suppose that a storm could 
travel from the Pacific to the Atlantic without experiencing some modifi- 
cation im passing Over a range of mountains rising into the region’ of per. 
petual snow. What this modification is, can be determined by corres- 
ponding observations on both sides of the mountain. I therefore conclude 
that it is important to embrace in our system of observations the entire 
continent from the Pacific to the Atlantic, and from the gulf of Mexico to 
the northern shore of Hudson’s bay. 


2. At what distance from each other should stations of observation be 
selected ? 


If we were investigating the phenomena of a summer shower, it would 
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be indispensable to have stations at very short distances from each other ; 
but in winter storms this is less important. I consider it, however, desira- 
ble to have stations at intervals of fifty miles from each other, and such 
might probably be obtained in the more thickly settled parts of the United 
States. In other parts of the country this would be impracticable; but I 
would strive to obtain at least one station for every hundred miles square. 
At this rate we should need about three hundred observers for the United 
States. It is not doubted that this number might be obtained; indeed, we 
have well nigh this number already, but, unfortunately, they are very une- 
qually scattered over the country. 

3. What materials have we to depend upon, and what is wanting to 
complete the plan of one observer to every hundred miles square ? 

We have the government observations at the military posts, now 57 in 
number. We have observations from 41 academies in the State of New 
York, and 25 stations in Pennsylvania. Then we have borometric obser- 
vations from about 40 other individuals scattered promiscuously over the 
country; and thermometric observations from about 20 others. There is, 
besides, a large number of those who have meteorological instruments, 
which they occasionally consult, but do not feel sufficient interest in the 
subject to keep a systematic journal. If a grand meteorological effort were 
made, with a prospect of yielding important results, probably most of 
those persons might be pressed temporarily into the service. New Eng- 
land is pretty well manned with observers, except in the northern part, 
where three or four more are greatly needed. Probably, if instruments could 
be furnished without expense, volunteers might be found to make the obser- 
vations. New York and Pennsylvania are fully organized ; but throughout 
the remainder of the United States the stations are few and scattered. 
Excluding Oregon and the Indian territory, the remaining States embrace 
about a million and a half square miles, and at our lowest estimate would 
require about 150 observers. We have 50 observers already in the field, 
leaving 100 to be provided for. How is this deficiency to be supplied? 
If our government would direct meteorological observations to be made at 
the principal light-houses along our coast and the chain of the great lakes, 
it would leave only the interior of the country to be provided for; and if 
instruments could be furnished without expense, volunteers might proba- 
bly be found to take the observations at most of the remaining stations. 

To extend this system of observations further westward must be attend- 
ed with serious difficulties. “We already have registers kept at most of the 
military posts in the Indian country; and as new posts are established, it 
is presumed that the government will direct them to be improved for obser- 
vations. We may thus hope ere long to obtain a line of stations reaching 
to the mouth of the Columbia river; and as settlements extend, observa- 
tions will multiply on the other side of the Rocky mountains. On the 
whole, then, it is believed we might occupy the whole United States from 
its northern to its southern border, and from the Atlantic to the Indian 
territory, beyond the Mississippi, with an army of meteorologists sufficiently 
numerous to enal le us to investigate advantageously the phenomena of our 
great storms, provided instruments could be furnished gratuitously for about 
100 stations; and, moreover, we might probably have a line of observers 
at unequal intervals, reaching even to the Pacific ocean. ‘The expense of 
100 sets of meteorological instruments may be estimated at $3,000. 

It is believed that the Smithsonian Institution might undertake to furnish 
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these instruments and organize a grand system of meteorological observa- 
tions upon this continent, in perfect harmony with the views of James 
Smithson. Mr. Smithson bequeathed his property, in trust, to this coun- 
try, for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men. It is believed 
that by carrying out the plan now suggested, knowledge would be in- 
creased and diffused, and it would be that kind of knowledge which 
would contribute to the comfort and happiness of society, as much as 
perhaps any other which can be named. 

4. Specific plan of operations proposed. 

The following is proposed for the consideration of the Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, as the outline of a grand meteorological cam- 
paign. 

Let a meteorological department of the institution be organized, under 
the direction of the Secretary, with a suitableassistant. Leta united effort 
be made to secure for a limited period, and to the greatest possible extent, 
the co operation of the general government, the several State governments, 
scientific societies, and the friends of science throughout the country. Let 
the general government be requested to give the greatest possible exten- 
sion to their system of observations at the military posts, and to authorize 
similar observations to be made at certain light-houses, so far as may be 
necessary to complete a line of stations at intervals of 100 miles along the 
whole extent of our coast, and the chain of the northern lakes. Let the 
regents of the University of the State of New York be requested to reor- 
ganize the system of observations in that State, by furnishing barometers 
to about 20 of their academies, and directing the observations to be report- 
ed regularly to Washington. Let the committee having charge of the 
observations in Pennsylvania be requested to adopt the same plan of ob- 
servations which shall be agreed uvon for the other States, and report regu- 
larly to Washington. Let application be made to the legislatures of each 
of the other States, inviting them to co-operate in this noble scheme, 
by emulating the examples of New York and Pennsylvania. ‘Let the 
scientific societies throughout the United States be appealed to, to assist in 
organizing an efficient corps of observers, each in its appropriate sphere; 
and let individual observers throughout the country be requested to unite 
their efforts in one uniform and systematic plan of operations. Let them 
be requested to report their equipment of instruments, and state whether 
they will undertake to provide whatever may be wanting, at their own ex- 
pense. Let then the entire country be divided into sections not exceed- 
ing 100 miles square; and in each section not already provided for, let an 
observer be sought out, who shall volunteer to make the observations if 
instruments are furnished him. Let then the Smithsonian Institution 
assume the burden of furnishing the necessary instruments to those who 
are unable to do it themselves. It is estimated that the sum required for 
this purpose would not exceed three thousand dollars. Let a form of ob- 
servations be provided, and instructions to all the observers, who shall re- 
port at least quarterly to the Secretary at Washington. Let it be the duty 
of the meteorologist to take charge of the observations, to discuss and ana- 
lyze them, and endeavor to deduce from them the laws of storms. Let 
these investigations be published, in as much detail as may be thought de- 
manded by the claims of science, and let a copy of whatever may be pub- 
lished be forwarded to each observer, in order that he may be stimulated 
in his work by finding that his labor is not wholly in vain. 
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Finally, to give to this system its greatest efficiency, the co operation of 
the British government and of the Hudson’s Bay Company is absolutely 
indispensable. The greater part of our severe storms extend far beyond. 
the limits of the United States on the north. Observations confined to the 
United States will therefore seldom give us the entire area of a storm, and 
frequently only half of it. The remaining half must then be supplied by 
conjecture. ‘I’his would leave all our investigations in an unfinished and 
unsatisfactory state. We wanta line of stations through Canada, aleng 
the shores of Hudson’s bay, to the farthest outpost of civilization. At 
every government station a meteorological journal might doubtless be kept; 
and it is confidently believed that if the Smithsonian Institution would 
embark in earnest in a grand meteorological crusade, the British govern- 
ment would cheerfully contribute its efficient co operation. 

A system of observations like that here contemplated, if faithfully pros- 
ecuted for one year, would well nigh exhaust the subject. The storms of 
each year are probably but a repetition of those of the preceding. Never- 
theless, it would be unsafe to calculate upon concluding the war after a 
single year’s campaign. Experience in similar cases has shown that it 
requires considerable time to organize so large a plan of operations, and 
the system would not, probably, attain its greatest efficiency the first year. 
It would be unwise, therefore, to calculate upon a less period of operations 
than three years. But it is believed that in this period, results would 
be developed which would more than repay all the expense of time and 
money incurred; while, upon the existing scale of operations, the progress 
of discovery must be slow and uncertain. In order to enable us to inves- 
tigate advantageously the phenomena of a single storm, we must have 
simultaneous observations from a vast number of stations. Observations 
from a few stations, though continued to the end of time, will not accom- 
plish the same object. How, then, can the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution more faithfully carry out the views of its benevolent founder, 
than by vigorously prosecuting these researches to their completion? How 
can they contribute more directly and powerfully to the prosperity of our 
commerce; and, through commerce, add to the wealth and happiness of 
the whole country? 

I remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
ELIAS LOOMIS. 

JosepH Henry, LL. D., 

Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 


APPENDIX No. 3. 


Extract from a communication from Professor Espy on the subject of 
Meteorology. 


My pear sir: I am much pleased to learn from your letter that the Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution would probably make an appropria- 
tion for the purpose of establishing a series of observations “ to solve, if 
possible, the problem of American storms.”’ I am of opinion that no sub- 
ject of science is more worthy of the attention of the institution; and in 
answer to your request that I should furnish you with suggestions on the 
subject, I refer you, in the first place, to my work entitled ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Storms,” from page 77 to page 172, for a full development of the plan 
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adopted twelve years ago of investigating the phases of storms, by the joint 
committee of the American Philosophical Society and the Franklin Insti- 
tute, of the State of Pennsylvania. ‘ f 

The plan then suggested, and in part carried out, was adopted in the 
investigation of the phases of storms during the five years in which I was 
in the service of the government. In my ‘circular to the friends of 
science,’’ in which I invited all persons in the United States keeping 
journals of the weather to send them to the office of the Surgeon General, 
Washington, I announced my intention to lay down on skeleton maps of 
the United States, by appropriate symbols, all the most important phases 
of great storms which might come within the range of our simultaneous 
observations ; and thus it was hoped we should be able to determine the 
shape and size of all storms;. whether they are round or oblong; and if ob- 
long, whether they move sideforemost or endforemost, or obliquely; and to 
ascertain their velocity and direction in all the different seasons of the 
year; the course of the wind in and beyond the borders of the storm; the 
Jluctuacion of the barometer and change of temperature which generally 
accompany storms, and the extent to which their influence is felt beyond 
their borders. 

Having obtained observations from a wide extended correspondence, I 
laid down the phases of the storms on maps, as presented in my first re- 
port, and I have continued the same plan in my second report, now ready 
to be printed. In the investigation of the materials of the second report, 
comprising the observations of three years and three-quarters, I have dis- 
covered no facts contradictory to the generalizations deduced from the 
winter storms of three months embraced in the second report. I consider 
it of the highest interest, by an extended series of observations, which I 
hope the Smithsonian Institution will cause to be made over a much wider 
territory than my observation embraced, to verify, or, if necessary, modify 
these generalizations, and also to investigate the laws of summer siorms, 
which [ fear cannot be done without much more numerous observers than 
I was able to procure.* 

* * * * * * * * * 

The elements of the theory I have given you are the same as those pre- 
sented in my work on storms; and though [ have demonstrated them ap- 
proximately, and have no doubt of their general accuracy, yet I am con- 
vinced that nothing will establish the truth on this subject in such a man- 
ner as to carry conviction to every mind but a series of wide extended 
simultaneous observations, continued for a long time, by numerous observ- 
ers. Such a series I hope is now about to be made. 

It would be inappropriate to extend this communication to a greater 
length; but I will explain to you at another time some experiments con- 
nected with meteorology, which I wish to see performed, on the electricity 
of steam, and on the specific caloric of atmospheric air and other gases, 
with the aid of my nephelescope, and on the law of cooling of air in great 
expansions of air by diminished pressure. 

I remain, very respectfully, yours, &c., 


Prof. J. Henry, 
Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 


JAMES P. ESPY. 


*The generalizations and theory of Mr. Espy are given in the preceding report of Profes 
Loomis, page 197, y PY g P g rep essor 
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THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 


Or 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS 


OF 


THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


SHOWING 


The operations, expenditures, and condition of the Institution up to Jani- 
ary 1st, 1849. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives : 


In obedience to the act of Congress establishing the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution for the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men, the under- 
signed, in behalf of the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, 
submit to Congress, as a report of the operations, expenditures, and con- 
dition of the Institution, the following documents, viz: 

1. Proceedings of the Board of Regents at their last session. 

2. Annual report of the Secretary, giving an account of the operations 
of the Institution during the past year, accompanied by a report from the 
Assistant Secretary, relative to the library. 

3. Report of the Executive Committee, exhibiting an account of the 
expenditures of the Institution, and of its financial condition on the Ist of 
January, 1849. 

4. Report of the Building Committee relative to the progress made in 
the erection of the Smithsonian edifice, and in the improvement of the 
grounds, with a statement of the expenditures which have thus far been 
made on the same. 

From these documents it will be seen that the Smithsonian Institution 
nas already commenced its operations for the increase and diffusion of 
Knowledge among men; that the plan of organization which has been 
adopted, and the works which have been completed and begun, have met 
with the approbation of men of eminence in literature and science both in 
this country and in Europe; that the Institution has received a valuable 
donation of chemical and philosophical apparatus from our distinguished 
countryman, Dr. Robert Hare, of Philadelphia, and that its financial affairs 
are ina very favorable condition. 

From the report of the Building Committee it will be seen that tha 
Smithsonian edifice is as far advanced as the financial arrangements which 
have been adopted would permit; that the two wings and connecting 
ranges will be ready for occupation early in the present year, and that the 
whole will be completed in three years from next March. 

The report of the Executive Committee shows, that after all the ex- 
penditures for the erection of the building and the improvement of the 
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grounds, for the purchase of books and apparatus, for publications and 
researches, and for all other purposes, the value of the funds at the present 
time exceeds by a small amount that of the original appropriation of the 
act of Congress of September, 1846, establishing the Institution. 
Respectfully submitted. 
G. M. DALLAS, 
Chancellor of the Smithsonian Institution. 
JOSEPH HENRY, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


AT THEIR 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 


WEDNESDAY, Decemper 13, 1848. 


This being the day fixed by their resolutions of September 9, 1846, 
and of December 21, 1847, for their regular annual meeting, the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution convened in the room of the Vice 
President of the United States, in the Capitol, at 12 o’clock, m. 

Present, the Chancellor, Messrs. Bache, Breese, Davis, Hilliard, Marsh, 
McClelland, Pearce, Seaton, and Totten. 

A quorum being present, and the Chancellor being obliged to leave-in 
consequence of his dutiesin the Senate, Mr. Totten was called to the chair. 

‘The Secretary stated to the meeting that Messrs. Choate and Hawley 
had been reappointed as regents to fill the vacancies occasioned by the 
expiration of their first term of service. 

The Secretary also stated that he had sent telegraphic messages to 
Messrs. Choate and Hawley announcing their reappointment, aud inform- 
ing them that the board would probably transact no business for some 
days in order to give them an opportunity to be present. 

Whereupon, on motion, 

The board adjourned to meet on Monday, the 18th instant, at 11 o0’clock, 

a.m. 


MONDAY, December 18, 1848. 


The board met agreeably to adjournment. 

Present, the Chancellor, Messrs. Bache, Davis, Marsh, McClelland, 
Pearce, Seaton,’and Totten. 

Mr. Seaton, from the Executive Committee, presented a report of the 
expenditures and state of the funds of the institution. 

Mr. ‘Totten, from the Building Committee, presented a report on the 
progress of erection of the Smithsonian edifice and improvements of the 
grounds, with estimates of future expenses, &c. 

The Secretary presented his annual report of the operations of the In- 


stitution, accompanied by a report of the Assistant Secretary relative to 
the library. 


On motion, it was 


_ Resolved, 'That these several reports be recorded on the. pages of the 
journal. 


On motion, 


The board adjourned to meet on Wednesday, the 20th instant, at 11 
o’clock, a. m., 


i 
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WEDNESDAY, Dectmper'20, 1848. 


‘The board met agreeably to adjournment. 

Present, the Chancellor, Messrs. Bache, Breese, Davis, Marsh, Pearce, 
Seaton, and Totten. 

On motion of Mr. Marsh, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary and Executive Committee be authorized 
to present to Messrs. Squier and Davis two hundred copies of their memoir 
a in the first volume of the Smithsonian’ Contributions to Knowl- 
edge. 

Mr. Marsh presented a letter from John R. Bartlett, of New York, ac- 
companying a plan for the preparation of a new and improved. dictionary 
of the English language, under the auspices of the Smithsonian Insti-. 
tution. 

On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the forementioned letter and plan be referred to the Sec- 

retary, the Executive Committee, and Mr. Marsh. 
On motion of Mr. Marsh, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to purchase, for the sum of 
one hundred and fifty dollars, the lithographic stones upon which are 
traced the designs for the first volume of the Smithsonian Contributions to. 
Knowledge. 

Mr. Seaton presented letters from several persons making application 
for employment in the institution. 

‘The Secretary called the attention of the board to the statement made in 
his report relating to the valuable donation ‘of apparatus, made to the insti- 
tuion by Dr. Robert Hare, of Philadelphia. 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Seaton, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, to consist of the Chancellor, 
Secretary, and Mr. Pearce, to communicate in suitable terms to Dr. Hare, 
the thanks of the Board of Regents for the munificent present of his ex- 
tensive and very valuable apparatus to the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Secretary stated to the board the progress made in the distribution 
of the first volume of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge among 
colleges, learned societies, and large libraries ; no, copies having as yet been 
given to individuals. 

The Secretary presented a list of donations to the Institution. in 

The Secretary also presented letters from several distinguished individ- 
uals highly approving the plan of the proposed Bibliographia Americana, 
mentioned in hisreport. (See appendix A.) , 

On motion, the board adjourned to meet on Wednesday, the 27th instant, 
at 11 o’clock, a. m. 


WEDNESDAY, Decemser 27, 1848. 


The board met agreeably to adjournment. 

Present, Messrs. Bache, Davis, McClelland, Seaton, and Totten. 

The Chancellor being absent, Mr. Davis was called to the chair. 

The Secretary presented a letter from J. Disturnell, of New York city, 
accompanying a copy of a memorial to Congress relative to the preparation 
of a new Gazetteer of North America, which letter and memorial were Te- 
ferred to the Secretary and Executive Committee. 
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The Secretary also presented a letter from Francis Markoe, esq. of -Wash- 
ington, offering for sale to the Institution the collection of objects of natural 
history belonging to the estate of the late British minister to the United 
States, H. S. Fox, esq.,; which was referred to the Secretary and Exec- 
utive Committee, it being understood that the financial arrangements of 
the board do not for the present allow the purchase of collections in natu- 
ral history. 

The Secretary also presented a letter from Archibald Campbell, esq., 
Deputy Secretary of the State of New York, accompanying adonation to 
the Institution, made in accordance with an aet of the legislature of that 
State, of the 14 published volumes in 4to of the Natural History of New 
York. 

On motion, the Chancellor and Secretary were requested to present the 
thanks of the Board of Regents for this valuable donation. 

The Secretary also presented letters from several presidents of colleges ; 
also reports from several learned societies, highly commending the pro- 
gramme of organization of the Institution. 

Whereupon, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to insert in the records of the 

Institution the names of all such individuals arid societies. 
On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Chancellor, Secretary, and Chairman of the Exec- 
utive Committee be requested to prepare the annual report of the Regents to 
Congress, giving an account of the operations, expenditures and condi- 
tion of the Institution. 

On motion of Mr. McClelland, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to return the thanks of the 
Board of Regents to the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, to 
the Secretary of the Navy, and to the Secretary of War for their assistance 
in promoting the objects of the Institution. Also, to the Hon. Mr. Irwin 
and Mr. Trist for their donations; and to Mr. Downs, of Philadelphia, for his 
computations of occultations. 

At the request of Mr Seaten, the Executive Committee were allowed 
to withdraw their report, in order to enable them to include therein the dis- 
bursements and condition of the finances of the Institution up to the end of 
the year 1848. 

At the request of Mr. Totten, permission was given to the Building Com- 


mittee to withdraw their report for the purpose of making the same mbre 
complete. . 


On motion, it was 
Resolved, That the board adjourn, to meet on Wednesday next, at LL 
o’clock, a. m. 


WEDNESDAY, Janvary 3, 1849. 


The board met agreeably to adjournment. 

Present, the Chancellor, Messrs. Bache, Marsh, McClelland, Seaton and 
Totten ; also, by invitation, Dr. Hare, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Seaton presented the revised report of the Executive Committee, 
which had been withdrawn for the purpose of extending the accounts up 
to the Ist January, 1849 ; which was accepted. 

‘The Secretary read a letter from Dr. Hare, relative to the presentation 
of his apparatus. to the Institution; which was ordered to be placed upon 
the journal. (See appendix B.) 
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Mr. Bache presented letters from J. Guillemard, esq., of Woodford, 
England, and from Professor Faraday, of London, concerning James 
Smithson; which were ordered to be preserved in the archives of the In- 
stitution. 

Mr. Seaton, from the Building Committee, read a letter from Mr. Owen, 
late a Regent and Chairman of the Building Committee, relative to the 
publication of the work entitled ‘* Hints on Public Architecture.” 

Whereupon, on motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Building Committee be authorized, provided the 
same ‘be required by the publishers, to transfer out of the appropriation 
originally made for experiments on building materials, a sum not exceed- 
ing two hundred dollars, to the appropriations heretofore made, for the pub- 
lication of a volume on public architecture. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, the following appropriations, recommended 
by the Executive Committee for the service of the ensuing year, were 
taken up, considered, and adopted, viz: 


For publication of ‘‘ Contributions to Knowledge”’ - - $3,000 00 
Scientific researches and computations . - 700 00 
Meteorological instruments and researches - - 1,000 00 
Public lectures, &c.— - - - - - 500 00 
Publication of scientific reports - - - 500 00 
Preparation of the general catalogue of American 

libraries - . - - . - 1,000 00 
Purchase of bibliographical works and books of general 

reference - - - - - - 2,000 00 
Binding, blank- books, stamps, certificates, &c. - 250 00 
Purchase of book’ needed by authors of reports, &c—- 400 00 


General expenses, including salaries of officers, expenses 
of the meetings of the board and of committees, 
clerk hire, postage, &c. - - - - 8,000.00 


17,350 00 


On motion, it was 

Resolved, That the Chancellor and the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution be authorized to exchange the treasury notes belonging to the 
Institution for United States stock; that the certificates for the said stock be 
taken in the name of the Chancellor and Secretary, and that the stock and 
its proceeds be at the disposal of the same, under the regulations heretofore 
existing as to the treasury notes for the purposes of the Institution, in accord- 
ance with the several appropriations of the board. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was : 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to appoint some suitable 
persoh, at a salary not to exceed four hundred dollars per aunum,'to act as 
book-keeper and accountant of the Institution and to perform such other 
duties as are specified in the report of the Executive Committee. 

The Secretary exhibited a copy of the last edition of Dr Hare’s Chem- 
istry, presented to the Institution by the author, containing illustrations. of 
his apparatus now the property of the Institution, and mentioned that 
among the articles presented by Dr. Hare, were the blocks from which 
these illustrations were printed. 
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Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Bache, it was 
Resolved, That the Secretary be requested to prepare for the use of the 
Institution, a descriptive catalogue of Dr. Hare’s apparatus, illustrated. by 
impressions from the original blocks. . 
On motion, the board adjourned to meet on Saturdav next, at 10 
o’clock, a. m. 
SATURDAY, January 6, 1849. 


The board met.agreeably to adjournment. a 

Present, the Chancellor, Messrs. Bache, Davis, Hilliard, McClelland, 
Marsh, Pearce, Seaton, and Totten. ; 

Mr. Totten presented the revised report of the Building Committee; 
which was accepted. _ : 

Mr. Hilliard read a, letter from Mr, Squier, which was referred to the 
Secretary and Executive Committee. 

On motion of Mr. Bache, it was 

Resolved, That as the discharge of the duties assigned to the Assistant 
Secretary, acting as Librarian, are now such as to give entire employment 
to his time, he receive from the first instant the full compensation pro- | 
vided by the resolution of the board, adopted January 26, 1847. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That when the board adjourn, it adjourn to meet on Wed- 
nesday, the 7th of March next, at 10 o’clock, a. m., in the Vice President’s 
room in the Capitol, for the purpose of electing a Chancellor, in the place 
of Mr. Dallas, whose term of office as Regent expires on the 4th of March 
next. 

The Assistant Secretary, acting as Librarian, read his report relative to 
the Library.: 

The board then, on motion, adjourned to meet on Wednesday, the 7th 
of March next. 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN IN- 
STITUTION, GIVING AN ACCOUNT OF THE OPERATIONS OF THE YEAR 1848. 
PRESENTED DECEMBER 13, 1849. 


GENTLEMEN: By a resolution of the Board of Regents, at their last an- 
mual meeting, I was charged with the execution of the details of the pro- 
gramme, which had been provisionally adopted, and was directed to report 
unnually to the board the progress made in the execution of the duty. as- 
signed tome. In accordance with this resolution I present the following 
qatement of the operations of the past year. 

‘The programme of the plan of organization of the institution has been 
submitted to a number of literary and scientific societies, and in every 
case has received their unqualified approbation. The principal officers of 
these societies have expressed a willingness to co-operate with the Smith- 
sonian Institution in carrying out the plans which have been adopted, 
and it is confidently believed, that as soon as these are fully developed 
and brought into practical operation, they will meet with general approval. 

It was recommended in my last report that the details of the plan should 
be adopted provisionally, and should be carried into operation gradually 
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and cautiously, with such changes from time to time, as experience might 
dictate. ‘The Institution is not one of a day; but is designed to endure as 
long as our government shall exist, and it is therefore peculiarly important 
that in the beginning we should proceed carefully and not attempt to pro- 
duce immediate effects at the expense of permanent usefulness. The pro- 
cess of increasing knowledge is an extremely slow one, and the value of 
the results of this part of the plan cannot be properly realized until some 

years have elapsed. Independently of these considerations, the financial 
arrangements adopted by, the Board of Regents, are such as to prevent 
the full operation of the Institution until after three years from next 
March; up to that time more than one-half of the income is to be devoted 
to the erection of the building, and indirectly to the increase of the perma- 
nent fund. . 

It will be recollected that the programme embraces— 

Ist. The plan of publishing original memoirs on all branches of knowl- 
edge, in a series of quarto volumes. ’ 

2d. The institution of original researches under the direction of compe- 
tent persons. 

3d. The publication of a series of reports from year to year, giving an 
account of the progress of the different branches of-knowledge. 

Ath. The formation of a library and a museum of objects of nature and 
art. 


Publication of original memoirs. 


The first volume’of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge has 
been published and partially distributed. It consists of a single memoir 
on the ancient monuments of the Mississippi valley, comprising the results 
of extensive original surveys: and explorations by E. G. Squier, A. M., 
and E. H. Davis, M. D. Itis illustrated by forty eight Jithographic plates, 
and by two hundred and seven w@od engravings. The mechanical exe- 
cution of the volume will bear comparison with that of any publication 
ever issued from the American press. 

In the publication of the first volume of the Contributions, the question. 
occurred as to the propriety of securing the copyright to the Institution. I 
had not an opportunity of conferring with the Executive Commitiee on 
this point, and was therefore obliged to settle it on my own responsibility. 
I concluded that it would be more in accordance with the spirit of the in- 
stitution to decide against the copyright. The knowledge which the 
Smithsonian Institution may bé instrumental in presenting to the world 
should be free to all who are capable of using it. The republication 
of our papers ought to be considered as an evidence of their importance, 
and should be encouraged rather than prohibited. 

The first memoir occupies. an entire volume, and this accidental. cir- 
cumstance has given rise to a misconception of the plan. . It has been sup- 
posed that each volume of the Smithsonian Contributions is in like man- 
ner to consist of a separate treatise on a particular subject selected with a 
view to popular interest. “But such is not the case; each volume will gene- 
rally contain a number of separate memoirs, on different branches of knowl- 
edge, similar to the usual published transactions of learhed societies. ‘The 
only reason why the first volume is occupied with a subject of general in- 
terest rather than one on some more abstruse branch of science 1s, that the 
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memoir it contains was the first which was presented of the character pre- 
scribed by the plan. No preference is to be given to any branch of knowl- 
edge. The only questions to be asked, in considering the acceptance of 
a memoir, are, whether it is a positive addition to knowledge, resting on 
original research, and of sufficient importance to merit a place in the Smith- 
sonian Contributions. 

The rules adopted for the acceptance of a memoir are the same as those 
generally followed by learned societies. ‘The memoir is surtendered by ~ 
the author to the Institution, and no additions or ‘alterations are allowed to 
be made after it has been submitted to the commission appointed to ex- 
amine it, unless by their consent. A certain number of copies is presented 
to the author for distribution, with the privilege of striking off, at his own 
expense, additional copies for sale; which in most cases, particularly when 
the memoir is of popular interest, will be all the remuneration expected 
by the author. ; 3 

From what has been said, it will be evident that the papers published in 
the Contributions cannot generally be of a popular nature. ‘The popular 
effects to be produced by the Institution are principally those which may 
be attained by the reports on the progress of the different branches of 
knowledge, and by the occasional publications in connexion with these of 
separate treatises on some subject of special interest. : 

Applications have been made for the first volume of the Contributions 
from many academies and private institutions, and were our means suf- 
ficient, we would be pleased to supply all demands of this kind. But 
this is obviously impossible, for they alone would exhaust all the income 
of the Institution: 2 

Preparations have been made for the publication of the second volume 
of the Contributions, and a sufficient number of memoirs have been already 
accepted, orare in preparation, to furmish the materials. Five of these are 
on astronomical subjects,.and afford asimportant additions to this science 
as have ever been made to it in this country. Two of them relate to in- 
vestigations on the new planet Neptune, which are only second in value 
to the original discovery of this distant member of our system. Abstracts 
of these have been given to the world, and have been received with gene- 
ral approbation. © A third is a determination of the zodiac of the asteroids, 
or the zone in the heavens to which the positions of these small planets 
are confined. 'This paper is of much practical importance in facilitating 
the researches now in progress in different parts of the world relative to 
the nature of these fragments (as they would seem to be) of a large planet 
between Jupiter and Mars. It may be at once determined, by an inspec- 
tion of the table annexed to this paper, whether any star mapped in an old 
catalogue, and now no longer to be found in the same place, can possibly 
be one of the asteroids. A fourth paper is an account of a new comet, the 
discovery of which by an American lady is one of the first additions to 
science of this kind, so far as I am informed, ever made in this country. 
The fifth memoir is an account of the Georgetown Observatory, the in- 
struments with which itis furnished, the mode of using them which has 
been adopted, and the results of the observations which have been made. 
An important paper is also in process of preparation for the same volume 
on the gigantic fossil cetacean remains which are found in the southern and 
western States of the Union. 

Other papers are in progress which ‘partake of the character of original 
researches, since they are in part at least prepared at the expense and un- 
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der the direction of the Smithsonian Institution. They will be mentioned 
under the next head. : 
In a few cases, memoirs have been presented which, though exhibiting 
research and considerable originality, are not of a character to warrant 
their adoption as parts of our volumes of Contributions to positive knowl- 
edge. ‘The rule given in the programme has been rigidly adhered to, 
viz: to decline accepting any paper on physical science which consists 
merely of an unverified hypothesis, however ingenious and plausible such 
an hypothesis may be. A law of nature is not susceptible of a logical 
demonstration, like that of a proposition of geometry, but is proved by its 
fitness to explain old, and to predict new, phenomena. The verification 
of an hypothesis, as we have stated in the last report, consists in deducing 
consequences from it, andascertaining by a direct appeal to observation or 
experiment, the truth or falsity of these deductions. Any paper, therefore, 
on material science which does not contain original experiments and ob- 
servations cannot be admitted as a part of the Contributions to Knowledge. 
The rule we have adopted is in accordance with the practice of cautious 
investigators. ‘The law of universal gravitation existed for several years 
in the mind of Newton as a well conditioned hypothesis, before it was given 
to the world as a verified and established theory. Besides this, the rules 
of logic which are employed in discussing the questions of ordinary life 
are not applicable to the precision of scientific inquiry. The materials in 
this case, to borrow an expression of an author of celebrity, ‘‘ must be 
weighed in the scale of the assayer, and not like the mixed commodities 
of the market, on the weightbridge of common opinion and general 
usage.”’ 
It has been objected to our publishing original memoirs, that in so 
doing we are merely performing the duties of a learned society. ‘he 
answer is, that the learned societies in this country have not the 
means, except in a very limited degree, of publishing memoirs which 
require expensive illustrations, much less of assisting to defray the cost 
of the investigations by which the results have been obtained. The 
real workingmen in the line of original research hail this part of the 
plan as a new era in the history of American science. ‘The assistance 
which the Institution will thus render to original research, will occupy 
the place of thé governmental patronage of other countries, and will enable 
true genius, wherever found, to place its productions before the world, 
free of cost, and in a manner most favorable for securing due attention and 
proper appreciation. a 
From our experience thus far, 1 am convinced that circumscribed as is 
the class of memoirs accepted by the Institution, we shall have no want of 
materials to fill at least one quarto volume a year. ‘There has been in our 
country within the last few years a remarkable increase in_ the attention 
given to original research, not only in material science, bat in every 
branch of knowledge susceptible of increase. And this is evinced by 
the character and variety of the papers which have been presented for pub- 
lication. The wide difference between the increase of knowledge and 
its diffusion is beginning to be seen and appreciated, and the time is not 
far distant when we shall be as distinguished for our additions to science 
as for its diffusion and application. ‘The revolutions of Europe are not 
only sending to our shores the choicest specimens of art, but also 
men of reputation and skill in scientific investigation. Besides this, the 
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present state of France is attended with such an, interruption of 
the ordinary.means of scientific publication, that the manuscript volumes 
on natural ‘history of one of the most distinguished professors of the 
Jardin-des Plantes are offered to us for publication jn the Smithsonian 
Contributions for no remuneration, save a few copies for distribution 
among friends. Were the Institution fully in operation I should not hesi- 
tate, in accordance with the liberality which should characterise an estab- 
lishment founded on the bequest of a foreigner, to recommend the adop- 
tion of these memoirs for publication at the expense of the institution, and 
perhaps: we might now distribute them through several of our volumes and 
finish the publication of them in the course of a few years. 


Original researches. 


The second part of the plan consists in instituting original researches, 
the results of which are to be published, with the other memoirs, in the 
volumes of the Smithsonian Conttibutions. Under this head may be first 
mentioned the publication of the tables ordered at the last meeting of the 
board, for facilitating the calculation of the time of appearance of occulta- 
tions of the fixed stars by the moon. ‘The object of these tables is to 
assist in the accurate determination of the longitude of important places on 
the continent of North America, and their importance has been attested by 
the recommendation of some of the most distinguished astronomers of this 
country. ‘The accurate establishment of the longitude of any place renders 
ita landmark to the surveyor, the geographer and the astronomer, and 
furnishes a most important element in determining its relative position on 
the map of the country. ‘The observation of occultations affords one of the 
most ready means of solving this most difficult practical problem. The 
tables were calculated at the expense and under the direction of the Insti- 
tution, and were sent to all persons known to be interested in practical 
astronomy, with a request that the observations which might be made in 
connexion with them might be sent to the Institution for computation, or 
published in some accessible journal. ‘These tables have been so well re- 
ceived by astronomers, that with the concurrence of the Executive Commit- 
tee, I have ventured to order the computation of a set of the same kind on 
a more extensive scale for the year 1849. Copies of these will be sent to 
United States officers on the coast of Oregon and California, and will be 
distributed among all the other observers in this country. They will be 
found of much practical importance to the corps engaged by the general 
government in establishing the boundary lines of our new possessions. 
It is hoped that the remuneration allowed for the labor of computing these 
tables will not be considered extravagant, when it is mentioned that it has 
occupied the whole time of Mr. Downes for nearly six months, at the rate of 
eight hours a day. 

With the concurrence of the Executive Committee, I have also publish- 
ed an ephemeris of the planet Neptune, or in other words, a table indica- 
ting its position in the heavens during each day of the present year; by 
which those interested in aStronomy are enabled readily to ‘find the place 
of the new planet in the heavens, or the direction in which the telescope 
must be pointed in order to observe it. Copies of this have been sent to 
all the principal astronomers in the world, and it has received the highest 
commendation. It was calculated by Mr. S. C. Walker from the orbit 
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deduced by himself, a full account of which forms one of the papers of the 

second volume of the Contributions. It is the first accurate ephemeris 
which has ever appeared of this newly-discovered member of our solar 
system. : ‘ 

An appropriation of one thousand dollars was made at the last meeting 
of the board for the commencement of a series of metebrological observa- 
tions, particularly with reference to the phenomena of American storms. 
According to the estimate of Prof. Loomis, appended to my last report, 
three thousand dollars will be required for the purpose of. reducing this 
part of our plan to practice. It is hoped that one thousand dollars in 
addition will be appropriated this year, and an equal sum the next, so that, 
at the end of that time, we shall be prepared for full operation. At the 
last session of Congress an appropriation was made for meteorology under, 
the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, and in order that the observa- 
tions thus established may not interfere with those undertaken by the 
Smithsonian Institution, that officer has directed Prof. Espy to co-operate 
with the Secretary of the Institution. 

It is contemplated to establish three .classes of observers among those 
who are disposed to join in this enterprise. One class, without instru- 
ments, to observe the face of the sky as to its clearness, the extent of 
cloud, the direction and force of wind, the beginning and ending of rain, 
snow, &c. A second class, furnished with thermometers, who, besides 
making the observations above mentioned, will record variations of tem- 
perature. The third class, furnished with full sets of instruments, to 
observe all the elements at present deemed important in the science of 
meteorology. It is believed that much valuable information may be ob- 
tained in this way with reference to the extent, duration, and passage of 
storms over the country, though the observer may be possessed of no other 
apparatus than a simple wind vane. 

With the instruments owned by private individuals, with those at the 
several military stations, and with the supply of the deficiency by the 
funds of the Smithsonian Institution, it is believed that observations 
can be instituted at important points over the whole United States, and 
that with the observations which we can procure from Mexigo and the 
British possessions of North America, data will be furnished for important 
additions to our knowledge of meteorological phenomena. As a beginning 
to this extended system, six sets of instruments have been forwarded 
to the coast of Oregon and California, for the purpose of establishing pe- 
riodical observations on the western side of the Rocky mountains. Also, 
a set has been forwarded to Bent’s Fort, and another to Santa Fe. Circu- 
lars have been prepared and will shortly be issued for the purpose of as- 
certaining the number and locality of all those who, with or without in- 
struments, are willing to join in the enterprise. I am ‘indebted to Prof. 
Coffin, of Lafayette College, fora list of all persons, as far as they are 
known, who have heretofore been accustomed to make meteorological 
observations in North America, which will be of much importance in our 
future investigations relative to this subject. vk 

As a part of the system, of ,meteorology, it is proposed to employ, as far 
as our funds will permit, the magnetic telegraph in the investigation of 
atmospherical phenomena. By this means, not only the ‘notice of the 
approach of a storm may be given to distant. observers, but also the atten- 
tion may be directed to particular phenomena, which can only be properly 
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studied by the simultaneous observations of persons widely separated from 
each other. For example, the several phases presented by a thunder- 
storm, or by the aurora borealis, may be telegraphed to a distance, and 
the synchronous appearances compared, and recorded jin stations far re- 
removed from each other. Also, by the same means, a single observatory 
at which constant observations are made during the whole 24 hours, may 
give notice to all persons along the telegraphic lines, of theoccurrence of 
interesting meteorological phenomena, and thus simultaneous observations 
be secured. ‘he advantage to agriculture and commerce to be derived 
from a knowledge of the approach of a storm by means:of the telegraph, 
has been frequently referred to of late in the public journals. And this, we 
think, isa subject deserving the attention of the general government. 

Under the head of researches, I may mention that several papers are in 
preparation, under the direction and partly at the expense of the Institu- 
tion. The first of these relates to a series of valuable observations. on the 
temperature and velocity of the Gulf stream, the thor of which the 
science of our country was called to mourn while 1 e was engaged in an 
important public service. ‘The observations are now in progress of reduc- 
tion, and the results will furnish an interesting memoir for the next vol- 
ume of our Contributions. 

The drawings and engravings of a paper on the botany of Oregon are 
also in progress, and as a small advance has been made to assist in complet- 
ing these, the memoir will fall under the head of original researches, in part 
conducted by the Institution. 

In the last report, it was mentioned that a magnetic survey of the mine- 
ral regions of the, northern lakes had been added to the geological and 
mineralogical survey, the results of which were to be. submitted to the 
Smithsonian Institution. An appropriation was made by the Secretary of 
the ‘T'reasury during the pas#summer for a continuation of this survey ; 
but on account of the lateness of the season at which the arrangement 
was made, the person to whom the work was entrusted, was not enabled 
to engage in it this year. Operations, however, Will probably be com- 
menced as soon as practicable, next spring. 

There is in the Land Office a large collection of facts relative to the 
variatiom of the compass, which have been derived from the observations 
of the public surveyors, who are directed in all cases to give the varia-. 
tion of the needle, from the true meridian, at the several stations of 
their surveys. ‘The observations are made with an instrument called the 
solar compass, which probably gives the variation at each place within a 
quarter of a degree of the truth. The number of these observations, it is 
believed, will make up in a considerable degree for their want of greater 
precision, and from the whole, the lines of declination may be determined 
with considerable accuracy. ‘The Secretary of the Treasuwy has liberally 
directed that all the matter relating to this subject in the land office may 
be placed at my disposal, and Mr. Wilson has undertaken to present the 
whole in a series of maps, the publication of which in the Contributions 
cannot fail to be received as an interesting addition to terrestial magnetism. 

Among the objects of research enumerated in the programme, is the 
analysis of soils and plants; but it is the policy of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in order to employ its funds most effectually in the way of in- 
creasing and diffusing knowledge, not to engage in any operation which 
could be as well if not better carried on under the direction and with the 
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funds of another institution. In:accordance with this, an artfangement has 
been made with the Commissioner of Patents that the two institutions may 
not interfere with each other; and as, at the request of Mr. Burke, an ap- 
propriation has been made by Congress for a series of experiments on the 
above-mentioned subjects, the Smithsonian Institution will, therefore, for 
the present abandon this field of research for others ‘less effectually oc- 
cupied. : 

I may also mention in this connexion, that ‘the Smithsonian Institution 
has been the means of starting an important literary enterprise, intended 
to facilitate the study of the history and literature of our country. Mr. 
Henry Stevens, who has been engaged for a number of years as the agent 
in this country of the British Museum, and other European libraries, has 
commenced the preparation of a bibliographical work, comprising a de- 
scription of all books relative to, or published in America prior to the 
year 1700, and irdicating not only the contents and value of the books, 
but also the pri:.cipal libraries in this and other countries where they 
are to be found. ‘The preparation of a work of this kind will be in ac- 
cordance with that part of our plan which contemplates rendering the 
Institution a centre of bibliographical knowledge, and will have a direct 
influence in promoting the objects of the various historical societies which 
are now established in almost every State of the Union, and in bringing 
the Institution into friendly relations with them. A certificate has been 
given to Mr. Stevens to the effect that this work, if found, by a commis- 
sion to whom it shall be referred, properly executed, will be accepted for 
publication as part ef the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 
Assured by this certificate that the work will be properly executed, a 
number of gentlemen and institutions, whose libraries will be examined and 
referred to, have liberally subscribed to defray the necessary expense of its 
preparatien. With with this encouragement, Mr. Stevens has started for 
Europe to commence investigations in foreign libraries.) To satisfy our- 
selves as to the importance of a work of this kind, a circular letter was ad- 
dressed to a number of individuals distinguished for their knowledge of 
such subjects, and the answer in all cases was highly favorable to the 
scheme. Some of these answers I have given in the append?x, together 
with the details of the p!an of the work as proposed by Mr. Stevens.—(See 
appendix A.) af 

At the last session of Congress an appropriation of $5,000 was made, on 
motion of Mr. Stanton,- for a series of astronomical observations in the 
southern hemisphere for the purpose of a new determination of the paral- 
lax of the planets, and consequently of their distance from the sun by simul- 
taneous observations on the planets Venus and Mars, made at places 
situated north and south of the equator. This appropriation has been 
found inadequate to furnish all the instruments required, and inasmuch as 
the expedition should not be undertaken unless the observers are pro- 
vided with all the aids which the latest improvements in modern science 
can furnish, and since, to wait for an additional appropriation from Con- 
gress would cause the delay of a whole year, Lieut. Gilliss has applied to 
the Institution to purchase and lend to him an achromaticte lescope, which, 
if not paid for by an additional appropriation from the government, will, 
after its return from the south, form part of the apparatus of the Institution. 
'I'his instrument will cost about $2,000, to be paid at the end of three 
years. The Executive Committee, to whom I applied for counsel on this 
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subject, agreed with me in opinion, that this was a proper occasion for the 
application of the funds of the Institution to the promotion of science. The 
instrument has accordingly been ordered to be constructed by an American 
artist, and to be accepted only in case its performance shall meet the ap- 
proval of acommission of practical astronomers appointed to examine it. 

Tle position on the coast of Chili to be occupied by the southern 
observers, is peculiarly favorable to the study of the facts connected with 
one of the most mysterious and interesting phenomena of terrestrial phy- 
sics—namely, the earthquake. Lieut. Gilliss has been requested to give 
particular attention to this subject, and for the purpose of facilitating his 
inquires a pseismometer, or instrument for measuring the intensity and di- 
rection of the earthwave, has been ordered at the expense of the Institution, 
to be placed,in charge of the expedition during its absence. The cost of 
this instrument is not yet ascertained; it will, however, not exceed one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

I think it highly probable that these instruments will be paid for by the 
general government. The liberal spirit which dictated the original appro- 
priation will, I doubt not, complete the outfit by the addition of a sum 
sufficient to defray all the necessary expenses.* 

Under the head of original researches, I may recall to the Regents the 
fact of my having been directed to continue my own investigations on 
physical science, and to report occasionally to the Board my progress 
therein. In the course of last year, I found an opportunity while at 
Princeton, to commence a series of. investigations on radiant heat, which 
apparently produced some results of interest, but which my subsequent 
engagements have prevented me from fully.developing. Iwas also directed 
to cause to be made a series of experiments on the economical value of 
building material. It will give me much pleasure to obey this instruction 
of the Board as soon as a place in the Smithsonian building and the neces- 
sary apparatus are procured for properly conducting the research. 


Reports on the progress af knowledge. 


The Smithsonian Contributions are intended to consist of entirely 
original additions to the sum of human knowledge, and are to be prin+ 
cipally exchanged for the transactions of learned societies, and to be distri- 
buted among public institutions. The reports, on the other hand, are to 
be of a more popular kind, and are intended for as wide a distribution as 
the funds of the Institution or the means of publishing them may permit. 
They will give an account of the progress of the different branches of 
knowledge in every part of the world, and will supply a desideratum in 
English literature. 

The objects of the Smithsonian Institution are not educational. The 
press in our country already teems with elementary works on the dif. 
ferent branches of knowledge, and to expend our funds in adding. to these 
would be to dissipate them without perceptible effect. N either do we be- 
lieve that the distribution of penny magazines, or tracts on the rudiments 
of science, can ever supersede the labors of the school-master. Asa gene 
ral rule, knowledge presented in a fragmentary form, can only be useful to 
minds well stored with general principles, to which the isolated facts may 


* Since writing this report, the appropriation has been made by Congress. 
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be referred, and knowledge, both fragmentary and diluted, is almost worth- 
less, even in the way of popular distribution. . The elementary principles 
of science may be systematically taught to a certain extent in common 
schools, and the reports we intend to publish will be found of value to 
the teacher, and through him to the pupil, as well as interesting to the 
general reader. While these reports are rendered as free as possible from 
technical terms, they will treat of subjects requiring attention and thought 
to understand them. We think it better that they should be above, rather 
than below the average intelligence of the country; that they should start 
from a given epoch, and in most cases should be preceded by a brief ex- 
position of the previous state of each subject. 

Arrangements have been made for commencing some of these prelimi- 
nary reports, as well as reports on the state of our knowledge of special 
subjects; among these are— 


1. A report on the present state of chemistry as applied to agriculture. 

2. A report on the forest trees of North America, giving their economi- 
cal uses, their mode of propagation, and their history. 

3. A report on the present state of our knowledge of lightning, and 
the best means of guarding against accidents from its effects. 

4. A report on the late discoveries in astronomy. 

5. A report on meteorological instruments, with practical observatians 
and directions with reference to the use of them. 


In connexion with this last report, I-may mention that a proposition has 
been made to the Institution by Prof. Guyot, of the University of Neufchatel, 
relative to the importance of commencing at this epoch, and at the be- 
ginning of the labors of the Smithsonian Institution, the adoption of the 
centigrade scale of the thermometer. This is a subject, indeed, worthy 
of the attention of the Regents. It should, however, be discussed with 
caution, and be decided only after due deliberation.—(See appendix C.) 

The first idea of reports on the progress of knowledge, with which we 
are acquainted, is due to the Emperor Napoleon, who called upon the 
French Academy of Science to present him with accounts of the progress 
of the different branches of knowledge within a given period. Until within 
the last few years the only regular reports of the kind were those presented 
to the Swedish Academy. Since that. time, however, a series of annual 
reports on chemistry have been commenced by an association of gentlemen 
in France, and also a series on the different branches of njaterial science, 
by the Physical Society of Berlin. ‘The several numbers of the latter are 
now in progress of translation, in order to furnish in part the materials for 
the reports, to be prepared for the Smithsonian Institution during the com- 
ing year. | 

Although comparatively little has been done in our country in the way 
of original research, yet it might be important that the Institution should 
call for the preparation of a report on the history of the progress of original 
science in America down to the end of the present half century. ‘This re- 
port would exhibit a constant increase in the number and importance of 
the reseatches made in our country, and might be found of much service 
in giving due credit to the labors of those who have been really engaged 
in the advance of knowledge among us. A report of this kind, however, 
would require the association of a number of persons combining literary 
with scientific attainments. 
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Occasional publication of separate treatises on subjects of general interest. 


This part of tlie plan of organization requires to be carried into operation 
with much caution. — It is liable to much abuse, unless the publication be 
confined to a narrow class of subjects, viz : to scientific reports qn_the 
present state of knowledge of a given subject, to precede the periodical re- 
ports, to translations from foreign languages of papers of general interest, 
and occasionally, perhaps, the exposition of a subject on which, at a par- 
ticular time, popular knowledge is required. We should be careful not to 
establish a precedent which may lead us.into difficulty, in the way of de- 
clining the publication of works which may be presented to us. Scarcely 
a week passes in which the Institution is not requested to publish some 
essay or compilation, and the funds which can be devoted to all our pub- 
lications would not suffice for one-half of those offered of this kind. ‘lhe 
only work of this class which has yet been attempted by the Institution, is 
one entitled ‘‘ Hints on Public Architecture,’’ under the direction of the 
Buildmg Committee. Although the Secretary’s name was mentioned in 
the resolution authorizing the publication of this treatise, yet he has thus 
far had né connexion with it. The publication was authorized before the 
details of the plan of organization were fully settled. It was at first in- 
tended merely as a report of the Building Committee, giving an account of 
the plans submitted, and the one adopted for the Smithsonian building, 
together with a report of the investigations of the committee with regard 
to the materials of construction, &c. It was afterwards changed into the 
form of a regular treatise in order that it might be referred to a commission 
of persons chosen to examine it, and that the Institution might thus be re- 
lieved from the responsibility of pronouncing upon its fitness for publica- 
tion. I think it important that besides the preface of this work, a full ac- 
count of its origin should be given in an introductory advertisement. 


Library. 


During the past year the library has continued to increase by donations, 
‘and by the books which have been deposited by publishers, in accordance 
‘with the 10th section of the Act establishing the Institution. The require- 
ments of this Act are, however, not strictly observed by all publishers} and 
I would direct the attention of the board toa special report of the Assistant 
Secretary with reference to the point. The whole subject will probably 
come before Congress during its present session. 

Prof. Jewett, the Assistant Secretary, has been industriously engaged 
during the past year in procuring statistics of the libraries in the United 
States, and in digesting plans for the details of the library of the institution, 
and I beg leave to refer you to the able and interesting report of the results 
‘of his labors, herewith submitted. A considerable portion of the copies of 
the Smithsonian Contributions will be presented to public institutions 
which publish transactions, and which are able to present us in return 
with additions to our library. The volume now in process of distribution 
has been preceded by a circular requesting exchanges of the works of all 
institutions which issue transactions and catalogues of all libraries to 
which the Contributions may be sent. 
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Preparation for lecturing. 


The plan of organization contemplates a series of free lectures, particu- 
larly during the session of Congress. These will be commenced as soon 
as the building is ready for the purpose. This part of the plan also cannot 
be put into full operation until after the building is completed. A number 
of gentlemen have consented to tavor us with their services. Men of 
talents, however, cannot be expected to leave their homes and subject 
themselves to the expense of visiting Washington, and to the trouble of 
preparing for a course of lectures without a proper remuneration. It will 
be necessary, therefore, that an annual appropriation be made for this pur- 
pose. ‘lhe amount, however, must necessarily be small until the building 
is completed, or until all the interest of the fund can be devoted to the 
primary objects of the Institution. Besides this, the lecture-room in the 
east wing, now finished, will scarcely hold more than five hundred persons, 
while the one in the main building is intended to accommodate twice 
as many. 


Donation. 


Dr. Robert Hare, of Philadelphia, having resigned the chair of chemistry 
in the University of Pennsylvania, which he had filled with honor to 
himself and his country for nearly thirty years; has presented to the 
Smithsonian Institution the instruments of research and illustration, col- 
lected and used by himself during his long and successful scientific career. 
Many of these instruments are the invention of the donor, are connected 
with his reputation, and belong to the history of the science of our day. 
The gift is important, not only on account of its intrinsic value, but also as 
establishing a precedent of liberality, which we trust will be frequently 
observed by others, as well as being an expression of Dr. Hare’s approba- 
tion of the plan and confidence in the stability of the Institution A num- 
ber of other donations have been received, of which a list, with the names 
of the donors, will be given in the next report. 

In view of what has been stated in the foregoing report, the Secretary 
trusts that the Board of Regents will be satisfied, if ever they had any 
doubts on the subject, that the plan adopted is one well calculated to carry 
out the benevolent intentions of the donor, of increasing and diffusing 
knowledge among men; and that a satisfactory answer has been given to 
the question frequently asked, namely, when is the Institution to begin? 
It will be seen that it has commenced the most important part of its opera- 
tions, and the results are now in progress of dissemination in every part of 
the civilized world. 

For convenience of reference, I have appended for republication the pro- 
gramme and its explanations, given in my last annual report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPH HENRY, 
Secretary of the Smithsoman Institution. 
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Programme of organization of the Smithsonian Institution, presentcd in 
the first pi See of the Secretary and adopted by the Board of 
Regents, December 13, 1847. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS WHICH SHOULD SERVE AS A GUIDE IN ADOPTING 
A PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 


1. Witt or Smiruson. The property is bequeathed to the United 
States of America, “to found at Washington, under the name of the 
Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for the increase and diffusion of 
knowledge among men.”’ 

2. The bequest is for the benefit of mankind. 'The government of the 
United States is merely a trustee to carry out the design of the testator. 

3. The Institution is not a national establishment, as is frequently sup- 
posed, but the establishment of an individual, and is to bear and perpetu- 
ate his name. “et 

4. The objects of the Institution are—Ist, to increase, and 2d, to diffuse 
knowledge among men. 

5. These two objects should not be confounded with one another. 
The first is to increase the existing stoek of knowledge by the addition of 
new truths ; and the second to disseminate knowledge, thus increased, 
among men. 

6. The will makes no restriction in favor of any particular kind of 
knowledge ; hence all branches are entitled to a share of attention. 

7. Knowledge can be increased by different methods of facilitating and 
promoting the discovery of new truths, and can be most efficiently diffused 
among men by means of the press. 

8. ‘To effect the greatest amount of good, the crganization should be 
such as to enable the Institution to produce results in the way of increasing 
and diffusing knowledge, which cannot be produced by the existing insti- 
tutions in our country. 

9. The organization should also be such as can be adopted provision- 
ally, can be easily reduced to practice, receive modifications, or be aban- 
doned, in whole or in part, without a sacrifice of the funds. 

10. In.order to make up for the loss of time occasioned by the delay ot 
eight years in establishing the Institution, ‘a considerable portion of the in- 
terest which has accrued should be added to the principal. ‘ 

11. In proportion to the wide field of knowledge to be cultivated, th 
funds are small. Economy should therefore be consulted in the construc- 
tion of the building ; and not only should the first cost of the edifice be 
considered, but elso the continual expense of keeping it in repair, and of 
the support of the establishment necessarily connected with it. There 
should also be but few individuals permanently supported by the Institution. 

12. ‘The plan and dimensions of the building should be determined by 
the plan of organization, and not the converse. 

13. It should be recollected that mankind in general are to be benefit- 
ed by the bequest, and that, therefore, all unnecessary expenditure on 
local objects would be a perversion of the trust. 

14. Besides the foregoing considerations, deduced immediately from the 
will of Smithson, regard must be had to certain requirements of the act of 
Congress estublishing the Institution. These are a library ,a museum, and 
a gallery of art, with a building on a liberal scale to contain them. 
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Plan of organization of the institution, in accordance with the foregoing 
deductions from the will of Smithson. 


To Increase Know tence. It is proposed— 

1. To stimulate men of talent to make original researches, by offering 
suitable rewards for memoirs containing new truths; and, 

2. 'To appropriate annually a portion of the income for particular re- 
searches, under the direction of suitable persons. 

To Dirrusr Knowtepce. It is proposed— 

1. To publish a series of periodical reports on the progress of the differ- 
ent branches of knowledge; and, . 

2. To publish occasionally separate treatises on subjects of general in- 
terest. 


DETAILS OF THE PLAN TO INCREASE KNOWLEDGE. 


I. By stimulating researches. 


1. Rewards, consisting of money. medals, &c., offered for original me- 
moirs on ail branches of knowledge. . , 

2. The memoirs thus obtained to be published in a series' of volumes, 
in a quarto form, and entitled ‘‘ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.”’ 

3. No memoir, on subjects of physical science, to be accepted for pub- 
lication, which does not furnish a positive addition to human knowledge 
resting on original research; and all unverified speculations to be rejected. 

4. Each memoir presented to the Institution to be submitted for exami- 
nation to a commission of persons of reputation for learning in the branch 
to which the memoir pertains, and to be accepted for publication only in 
case the report of this commission is favorable. 

5. ‘“he commission to be chosen by the officers of the Institution, and 
.the name of the author, as far as practicable, concealed’, unless a favorable 
decision be made. ! 

6. The volumes of the memoirs to be exchanged for the transactions of 
literary and scientific societies, and copies to be given to all the colleges 
and principal libraries in this country. One part of the remaining copies 
may be offered for sale, and the other carefully preserved, to form complete 
sets of the volume, to supply the demand from new institutions. 

7. An abstract, or popular account, of the contents of these memoirs to 
be given to the public through the annual report of the Regents to Con- 


gress. 


Il. By appropriating a portion of the income, annually, to special objects 
of research, under the direction of suitable persons. 


1. The objects, and the amount appropriated, to be recommended by 
counsellors of the Institution. 

2. Appropriations in different years to different objects; so that in course 
of time, each branch of knowledge may receive a share. 

3. The results obtained from these appropriations to be published, with 
the memoirs before mentioned, in the volumes of the Smithsonian Contri- 


butions to Knowledge. 
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4, Examples of objects for which appropriations may be made. ; 

(1.) System of extended meteorological observations, particularly with 
reference to the phenomena of American storms, 

(2.) Explorations in descriptive natural history, and geological, mag- 
netical, and topographical surveys, to collect materials for the formation of 
a Physical Atlas of the United States. ee 

(3.) Solution of experimental problems, such as a new determination of 
the weight of the earth, of the velocity of electricity, and of light; chemical 
analyses of soits and plants; collection and publication of articles of science, 
accumulated in the offices of government. 

@) Institution of statistical inquiries with reference to physical, moral, 
and political subjects. ‘ 

(5.) Historical researches, and accurate surveys of places celebrated in 
American history. 

(6.)- Ethnological researches, particularly with reference to the different 
races of men in North. America; also explorations and accurate surveys of 
the mounds and other remains of the ancient people of our country. 


DETAILS OF THE PLAN FOR DIFFUSING KNOWLEDGE. 


I. By the publication of a series bf reports, giving an account of the new 
discoveries in science, and of the changes made from year to year in all 
branches of knowledge not strictly professional. 


1. These reports will diffuse a kind of knowledge generally interesting, 
but which, at present, is inaccessible to the public* Some of the reports 
may be published annually, others at longer intervals, as the income of the 
Institution, or the changes in the branches of knowledge may indicate. 

2. The reports are to be prepared by collaborators, eminent in the dif- 
ferent branches of knowledge. 

3. Each collaborator to be furnished with the journals and publications, 
domestic and foreign, necessary to the compilation of his report, to be 
paid a certain sum for his labors, and to be named on the title-page of the. 
report. 

(4.) "Fhe reporis to be published in separate parts, so that persons in- 
terested m a particular branch can procure the parts relating to it, without 
purchasing the whole. 

(5.) ‘Phese reports may be presented to Congress, for partial distribution; 
the remaining copies to be given to literary and scientific institutions, and 
sold to individuals for a moderate price. 


The following are some of the subjects which may be embraced in the 
reports. 
I. PHYSICAL CLASS. 
1. Physies, including astronomy, natural philosophy, chemistry, and 
meteorology. ; 
9 


2. Natural history, including botany, zoology, geology, &c. 
3. Agriculture. 


4, Application of science to arts. 


Il. MORAL AND POLITICAL CLASS. 


5. Ethnology, including particular history, comparative philolo ; 
tiquities, &c. P y, comp philology, an 
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6. Statistics and political economy. 
- Mental and moral philosophy. 
. A survey of the political events of the world, penal reform, &c. 


m3 


Ill. LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


iat PAE literature. 

\. "The fine arts, and their application to the useful arts. 
Fae Bibliography. ee caren. 
12. Obituary notices of distinguished individuals. 


Il. By the publication of separate treatises on subjects of general in- 
terest. 


1. These treatises may occasionally consist of valuable memoirs, trans- 
lated from foreign languages, or of articles prepared under the direction of 
the Institution, or procured by offering premiums for the best exposition of 
2 given subject. 

2. The treatises should in all cases be submitted to a commission of 
competent judges previous to their publication. 

3. As examples of these treatises, expositions may be obtained of the 
present state of the several branches of knowledge mentioned in the table 
of reports. Also of the following subjects, suggested by the Committee on 
Organization, viz: the statistics of labor, the productive arts of life, public 
instruction, &c. 

SECTION II. 


Plan of organization, in accordance with the terms of the resolutions of the 
Board of Regents, providing for the two modes of increasing and diffu- 
sing knowledge. 


1. The act of Congress establishing the Institution contemplated the 
formation of a library and a museum; and the Board ot Regents, including 
these objects in the plan of organization, resolved to divide the income 
into two equal parts. 

2. One part to be appropriated to increase ‘and ‘diffuse knowledge by 
means of publications and researches, agreeably to the scheme before 
given. The other part to be appropriated to the formation of a library and 
a collection of objects of nature and of art. 

3. These two plans are not incompatible with one another. 

4. To carry out the plan before described, a library will be required, 
consisting, Ist, of a complete collection of the transactions and proceedings 
of all the learned societies in the world; 2d, of the more important cur- 
rent periodical publications, and other works necessary in preparing the 
periodical reports. 

5. The Institution should make special collections, particularly of ob- 
jects to verify its own publications. 

6. Also a collection of instruments of research in all branches of experi- 
mental science. 

7. With reference to the collection of books, other than those mentioned 
above, catalogues of all the different libraries in the United States should 
be procured, in order that the valuable books first purchased may be such 
as are not to be found in the United States. 
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8. Also catalogues of memoirs, and of books in foreign libraries, and 
other materials, should be collected for rendering the institution a centre 
of bibliographical knowledge, whence the student may be directed to any 
work which he may require. 

9. Itis believed that the collections in natural history will increase by 
donation, as rapidly as the income of the Institution can make provision 
for their reception, and therefore it will seldom be necessary to purchase 
any articles of this.kind. 

10. Attempts should be made to procure for the gallery of arts casts of 
the most celebrated articles of ancient and modern sculpture. 

11. The arts may be encouraged by providing a room, free of expense, 
for the exhibition of the objects of the Art Union and other similar socie- 
ties. 

12. A small appropriation should annually be made for models of anti- 
quities, such as those of the remains of ancient temples, &c. 

13. For the present, or until the building is fully completed, besides 
the Secretary, no permanent assistant will be required, except one, to act 
as libratfian. 

14. The duty of the Secretary will be the general superintendence, with 
the advice of the Chancellor and other members of the establishment, of 
the literary and scientific operations of the institution; to give to the 
Regents annually an account ofall the transactions; of the memoirs which 
have been received for publication; of the researches which have been 
made; and ta edit, with the assistance of the librarian, the publications of 
the Institution. 

15. The duty of the Assistant Secretary, acting as librarian, will be, for 
the present, to assist in taking charge of the collections, to select and pur- 
chase, under the direction of the Secretary and a committee of the board, 
books and catalogues, and to procure the information before mentioned; to 
give information on plans of libraries, and to assist the Secretary in editing 
the publications of the Institution, and in the other duties of his office. 

16. The Secretary and his assistants, during the session of Congress, 
will be required to illustrate new discoveries in science, and to exhibit new 
objects of art;, also, distinguished individuals should be invited to give lec- 
tures on subjects of general interest. 

17. When the building is completed, and when, in accordance with the 
act of Congress, the charge of the National Museum is given to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, other assistants will be required. 


Explanations and illustrations of the programme. 


The programme embraces the general propositions adopted by the Board 
of Regents at their last meeting, as the basis of future operations. It is 
intended to harmonize the two modes of increasing and diffusing knowl- 
edge, and to give to the Institution the widest influence compatible with 
its limited income. ‘That all the propositions will meet with general 
approval cannot be expected; and that this organization is the best that 
could be devised is neither asserted nor believed. 'T'o produce a priori a 
plan of organization which shall be found to succeed perfectly.in practice, 
and require no amendment, would be difficult under the most favorable 
circumstances, and becomes almost impossible where conflicting opinions 
are to be harmonized, and the definite requirements of the act establishing 
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the Institution are to be observed. It is not intended that the details of 
the organization, as given in the programme, should be permanently 
adopted without careful trial; they are rather presented as suggestions to 
be adopted provisionally, and to be carried into operation gradually and 
cautiously, with such changes, from time to time, as experience may dic- 
tate. 

_ That the Institution is not a national establishment, in the sense in which 
Institutions dependent on the government for support are so, must be evi- 
-dent when it is recollected that the money was not absolutely given to the 
United States, but intrusted to it for a special object, namely: the estab- 
lishment of an institution for the benefit of men, to bear the name of the 
donor, and, consequently, to reflect upon his memory the honor of all the 
good which may be accomplished by means of the bequest. The opera- 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution ought, therefore, to be mingled as little 
as possible with those of the government, and its funds should be applied 
exclusively and faithfully to the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men. 

_ That the bequest is intended for the benefit of men in general, and that 
its influence ought not to be restricted to a single district, or even nation, 
niay be inferred not only from the words of the will, but also from the 
character of Smithson himself; and I beg leave to quote from a scrap of 
paper in his own hand, the following sentiment bearing on this point: 
«The man of science has no country; the world is his country—all men, 
his countrymen.’’ The origin of .the funds, the bequest of a foreigner, 
should also preclude the adoption of a plan which does not, in the words 
of Mr. Adams, ‘‘ spread the benefits to be derived from the Institution not 
only over the whole surface of this Union, but throughout the civilized 
world.’’ ‘* Mr. Smithson’s reason for fixing the seat of his Institution at 
Washington obviously was, that there is the seat of government of the 
United States, and there the Congress by whose legislation, and the Ex- 
ecutive through whose agency, the trust committed to the honor, intelli- 
gence, and good faith of the nation, is to be fulfilled.”” The centre of 
operations being permanently fixed at Washington, the character of this 
city for literature and science will be the more highly exalted in proportion 
as the influence of the Institution is more widely diffused. 

That the terms increase and diffusion of knowledge are logically dis- 
tinct, and should be literally interpreted with ref-rence to the will, must be 
evident when we reflect that they are used in a definite sense, and not as 
mere synonymes, by all who are engaged in the pursuits to which Smithson 
devoted his life. In England there are two classes of institutions, founded 
on the two ideas conveyed by these terms. ‘The Royal Society, the Astro- 
nomical, the Geological, the Statistical, the Antiquarian Societies, all have 
for their object the increase of knowledge; while the London Institution, 
the Mechanics’ Institution, the Surry Institution, the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Religious Knowledge, the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, are all intended to diffuse or disseminate knowledge among 
men. In our own country, also, the same distinction is observed in the use 
of the terms by men of science. Our colleges, academies, and common 
schools, are recognized as institutions partially intended for the diffusion of 
knowledge, while the express object of some of our scientific societies 1s 
the promotion of the discovery of new truths. 

The will makes no restriction in favor of any particular kind of knowl- 
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edge; though propositions have been frequently made for devoting the 
funds exclusively to the promotion of certain branches of science having 
more immediate application to the practical arts of life, and the adoption of 
these propositions has been urged on the ground of the conformity of such 
objects to the pursuits of Smithson; but an examination of his writings 
till show that. he excluded from his own studies no branch of general 
knowledge, and that he was fully impressed with the important philosoph- 
ical fact, that all subjects of human thought relate to one great system of 
truth. To restrict, therefore, the operations of the institution to a single 
science or art, would do injusticc to the character of the donor, as well as 
to the cause of general knowledge. If preference is to be given to any 
branches of research, it should be to the higher, and apparently more ab- 
stract; to the discovery of new principles, rather than of isolated facts. And 
this is true even in a practical point of view. Agriculture would have for- 
ever remained an empirical art, had it not been for the light shed upon it 
by the atomic theory of chemistry; and incomparably more is to be ex- 
pected as to its future advancement irom the perfection of the microscope, 
than from improvements in the ordinary instruments of husbandry. 

The plan of increasing and diffusing knowledge, presented in the first 
section of the programme, will be found in strict accordance with the sev- 
eral propositions deduced from the will of Smithson, and given in the in- 
troduction. It embraces, as a leading feature, the design of interesting 
the greatest number of individuals in the operations of the Institution, and 
of spreading its influence as widely as: possible. It forms an active organ- 
ization, exciting all to make original researches who are gifted with the 
necessary power, ‘and diffusing a kind of knowledge, now only accessible 
to the few, among all those who are willing to receive it. In this country, 
though many excel in the application of science to the practical arts of life, 
few devote themselves-to the continued labor and patient thought neces- 
sary to the discovery and development of new truths. The principal 
cause of this want of attention to original research, is the want, not of 
proper means, but of proper encouragement. The publication of original 
memoirs and periodical reports, as contemplated by the programme, will 
act as a powerful stimulus on the latent talent of our country, by placing 
in bold relief the real laborers in the field of original research, while it will 
afford the best materials for the use of those engaged in the diffusion of 
knowledge. 

The advantages which will accrue from the plan of publishing the vol- 
umes of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, are various. In the 
first place, it will serve to render the name of the founder favorably known 
wherever literature and science are cultivated, and to keep it in continual 
remembrance with each succeeding volume, as long as knowledge is val- 
ued. A single new truth, first given to the world through these volumes, 
will forever stamp their character as a work of reference. The contribu- 
tions will thus form the most befitting monument to perpetuate the name 
of one whose life was devoted to the increase of knowledge, and whose 
ruling passion, strong in death, prompted the noble bequest intended to 
facilitate the labors of others in the same pursuit. 

Again, the publication of a series of volumes of original memoirs will 
afford to the institution the most ready means of entering into friendly 
relations and correspondence with all the learned societies in the world, 
and of enriching its library with their current transactions and proceedings. 
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But perhaps the most important effect of the plan will be that of giving to 
the world many valuable memoirs, which, on account of the expeuse of the: 
illustrations, could not be otherwise published. Every one who adds 
new and important truths to the existing ‘stock of knowledge, must be of 
necessity, to a certain degree, in advance of his age. Hence the number 
of readers and. purchasers of a work is generally in the inverse ratio of its 
Intrinsic value; and consequently, authors of the highest rank of merit are 
frequently detetred from giving their productions to the world on account 
of the pecuniary loss to which the publication would subject them. When 
our lamented countryman, Bowditch, contemplated publishing his com- 
mentary on La Place, he assembled his family and informed them that the 
execution of this design would sacrifice one-third of his fortune, and that 
it was proper his heirs should be consulted on the subject which so nearly 
concerned them. The answer was worthy of the children of sucha father: 
“‘ We value,”’ said they, “your reputation more than your money.” 
Fortunately, in this instance, the means of making sucha sacrifice existed; 
otherwise one of the proudest monuments of American science could not 
have been givén to the world. In a majority of cases, however, those 
who are most capable of extending human knowledge are least able to in- 
cur the expense of the publication. Wilson, the American Ornithologist, 
states, in a letter to Michaux, that he has sacrificed everything to publish 
his work: ‘‘ J have issued,’’ he says, ‘‘ six volumes, and am engaged on 
the seventh, but as yet I have not received a single cent of the proceeds.’ 
In an address on the subject of natural history, by one of our most active 
cultivators of this branch of knowledge, we find the following remarks, 
which are diyectly in point: ‘“‘ Few are acquainted with the fact that from 
the small number of scientific works sold, and the great expense of plates, 
our naturalists not only are not paid for their labors, but suffer pecuniary 
loss from their publications. Several works on different branches of zoology, 
now in course of publication, will leave their authors loses to an aggregate 
amount.of $15,000. I do not include in this estimate works already fin- 
ished—one, for instance, the best contribution to the natural history of 
man extant, the publication of which will occasion itS accomplished author 
a loss of several thousand dollars. A naturalist is extremely fortunate if 
he can dispose of 2U0 copies of an illustrated work, and the number of 
copies printed rarely exceeds 250.’’ It may be said that these authors 
have their reward in the reputation which they thus, purchase; but rep- 
utation should be the result of the talents and labor expended in the pro- 
duction of a work, and should not in the least depend upon the fact that 
the author is able to make a pecuniary sacrifice in giving the account 
of his discoveries to the public. 

Besides the advantage to the author of having his memoir published in 
the Smithsonian Contributions free of expense, his labors will be given. to 
the world with the stamp of approval of a commission of learned men, and 
his merits will be generally made known through the reports of the insti- 
tution. Though the premiums offered may be small, yet they will have 
considerable effect in producing original articles. Fifty or a hundred dol- 
lars awarded to the author of an original paper, will, in many instances, 
suffice to supply the books, or to pay for the materials, or the manual labor 
required, in prosecuting the research. ; 

There is one proposition of the programme which has given nse to much. 
discussion, and which, therefore, requires particular explanation; I allude 
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to that which exelndes from the contributions all papers consisting merely 
of unverified speculations on subjects of physical science. ‘The object of 
this proposition is to obviate the endless difficulties which would occur in 
rejecting papers of an unphilgsophical character; and though it may in 
some cases exclude an interesting communication, yet the strict observance 
of it will be found of so much practical importance that it cannot be dis- 
pensed with. It has been supposed, from the adoption of this proposition, 
that we are disposed to undervalue abstract speculations: on the contrary, 
we know that all the advances in true science—namely, a knowledge of 
the laws of phenomena—are made by provisionally adopting well-condi- 
tioned hypotheses, the product of the imagination, and subsequently veri- 
fying them by an appeal to experiment and observation. Every new hy- 
pothesis of scientific value must not only furnish an exact explanation of 
known facts, but must also enable us to predict, in kind and quantity, the 
phenomena which will be exhibited under any given combination of cir- 
cumstances. J'hus, in the case of the undulatory hypothesis of light, it 
was inferred, as a logical consequence, that if the supposition were true 
that light consisted of waves of an ethereal medium, then ttvo rays of light, 
like two waves of water under certain conditions, should annihilate each 
other, and darkness be produced. The experiment was tried, and the 
anticipated result was obtained. -It is this exact agreement of the deduc: 
tion with the actual result of experience that constitutes the verification of 
an hypothesis, and which alone entitles it to the name ofa theory, and to 
a place in the transactions of ascientific institution. It must be-recollected 
that it is much easier to speculate than to investigate, and that very few 
of all the hypotheses imagined are capable of standing the tes{ of scientific 
verification. 

For the practical working of the plan for obtaining the character of a 
memoir, and the precaution taken betore it is accepted for publication, I 
would refer* to the correspondence relative to the memoir now in process 
of publication by the institution. The memoir was referred to the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society, with a request that a committee of its members 
might be appointed td examine and report on its character, as to fitness for 
publication in the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. On the 
favorable report of this committee, and on the responsibility of the society, 
the memoir was accepted for publication. 

As it is not our intention to interfere with the proceedings of other in- 
stitutions, but to co operate with them, so far as our respective operations 
are compatible, communications may be referred to learned societies for in- 
spection, as iu the case of the above mentioned memoir, and abstracts of 
them given to the world through the bulletins of these societies, while the 
details of the memoirs and their expensive illustrations are published in the 
volumes of the Smithsonian Contributions. ‘The officers of several learned 
societies in this country have expressed a willinguess to co-operate in this 
way. 

_ Since original research is the most direct means of increasing knowledge, 
itcan scarcely be doubted that a part of the income of the bequest should 
be appropriated to this purpose, provided suitable persons can be found, 
and their labors be directed to proper objects. The number, however, of 
those who are capable of discovering scientific principles is comparatively 


“ See first volume of the Smithsonian Contributions. 
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small ; like the poet, they are “ born, not made,”’ and, like him, must be 
left to choose their own subject, and wait the fitting time of inspiration. 
In case a person of this class has fallen on a vein of discovery, and is pur- 
suing it with success, the better plan will be to grant hima small sum of 
money to carry on his investigation, provided they are considered worthy 
of assistance by competent judges. This will have the donble effect of en- 
couraging him in the pursuit, and of facilitating his progress. he Institu- 
tion, however, need not depend upon cases of this kind, even if they were 
more numerous than they are, for the application of its fands in the line of 
original research. There are large fields of observation and experiment, 
the cultivation of which, though it may afford no prospect of the discovery 
of a principie, can hardly fail to produce results of importance both in a 
practical and a theoretic point of view. As an illustration of this remark, 
I may mention the case of the investigations made a few years ago by 
committees of the Franklin Institute, of Philadelphia. The Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States’ placed at the disposal of this society a 
sum of money, for the purpose of making experiments with reference to 
the canse of the explosion of steam-boilers. A committee of the society 
was chosen for this purpose, which adopted the ingenious plan of writing 
to all persons in the United States engaged in the applicaticn of steam, and 
particularly to those who had observed the explosion of a steam-boiler. 
In this way opinions and suggestions in great variety, as to the cause of 
explosions, were obtained. ‘I'he most plausible of these were submitted to 
the test of experiment :, the results obtained were highly important, and are 
to be found favorably mentioned in every systematic work on the subject 
of steam which has appeared, in any language, within the last few years. 
New and important facts were established; and, what was almost of as much 
consequence, errors which had usurped the place of truth were dethroned. 
In the programme, examples are given of a few subjects of original re- 
search to which the attention of the Institution may be turned. I will men- 
tion one in this place, which, in connexion with the contents of our first 
memoir, may deserve immediate attention. I allude to a small appropria- 
tion made annually for researches with reference tv the remains of the an- 
cient inhabitants of our country. ‘This is a highly interesting field, and 
what is done in regard to itshould be done quickly. Every year the pro- 
gress of civilization is obliterating the ancient mounds, cities and villages 
are rising on the spots they have so long occupied undisturbed, and the 
distinctive marks of these remains are every year becoming less and less 
legible. “Sythe 
In carrying out the spirit of the plan adopted, namely, that of affecting 
men in general by the operations of the Institution, it is evident that the 
principal means of diffusing knowledge must be the press. ‘Though lec- 
tures should be given in the city in which Smithson has seen fit to direct 
the establishment of his Institution, yet, as a plan of general diffusion of 
knowledge, the system of lectures would be entirely inadequate ; every vil- 
lage in our extended country would have a right to demand a share of the 
benefit, and the income of the institution would be insufficient to supply 
a thousandth part of thedemand. Itis also evident that the knowledge 
diffused should, if possible, not only embrace all branches of general inter- 
est, so that each reader might find a subject suited to his taste, but also that 
it should differ in kind and quality from that which can be readily obtained 
through the cheap publications of the day, ‘I'hese conditions will be fully 
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-complied with in the publications of the serics of reports proposed de the 
programme. , A series of periodicals of this kind, posting up all the discov- 
eries iit science from time to time, and giving a well digested account of all 
the important changes in the different branches of knowledge, is a desider- 
atum in the English language. The idea is borrowed from a partial plan of 
this kind in operation iy Sweden and Germany; and foran example of what 
the work should be, I would refer to the annual report to the Swedish 
Academy of its perpetual secretary, Berzelius, on physical science. The re- 
ports can be so prepared so as to be highly interesting to the general reader, 
and at the same time of great importance to the exclusive cultivator of a par- 
ticular branch of knowledge. Full references should be given, in foot- 
notes, to the page, uumber or volume of the work from which the informa- 
tion was obtained, and where a more detailed account can be found. It is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that the preparation of these reports should 
be intrusted only to persons ietiune Ors pine with the subjects to 
which they relate—namely, to those who‘are devoted to particular branches, 
while they possess a knowledge of general principles. Sufficient explana- 
tions should be introduced to_render the report intelligible to the general 
reader, without destroying its scieutific character. Occasionally reports, 
may be obtained from abroad —as, for example, accounts of the progress of 
certain branches of knowledge in foreign countries—and these may be 
translated, if necessary, and incorporated into other reports, by some com- 
petent person in this country. 

Besides the reports on the progress of knowledge, the programme pro- 
poses to publish occasionally brief treatises on particular subjects. ‘There 
are always subjects of general interest, of which brief expositions would 
be of much value. The preparation of these, however, should be intrusted 
to none but persons of character and reputation, and should be subjected 
to a revision by competent and responsible judges before they are given to 
the public. ‘They may be presented in the form of reports on the existing 
state of knowledge relative to a given subject, and may sometimes consist 
of memoirs and expositions of particular branches of literature and science, 
translated from foreign languages. The reports and treatises of the insti- 
tution, sold at a price barely sufficient to pay the expense of printing, will 
find their way into every school in our country, and will be used not as 
first lessons for the pupil, but as sources of reliable information for the 
teacher. 

The second section of the programme gives, so far as they have been 
made out, the details of the part of the plan of organization directed by the 
act of Congress establishing the Institution. The two plans, namely, that 
of publication and original research, and that of collections of objects of 
nature and art, are not incompatible, and may be carried on harmoniously 
with each other. The only effect which they will have on one another 
is that of limiting the operation of each, on account of the funds given to 
the other. Still, with a judicious application, and an economical expendi- 
ture of the income, and particularly by rigidly observing the plan of finance, 
suggested by Dr. Bache, in the construction of the building, much good 
may be effected in each of the two branches of the institution. 'T'o carry 
on the operations of the first, a working library will be required, consisting 
of the past volumes of the transactions and proceedings of all the learned 
societies In every language. ‘These are the original sources from which 
the most important principles of the positive knowledge of our day have 
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deen drawn. We shall also require a collection of the most important cur- 


_ rent literature and science for the use of the collaborators of the reports 4 


most of these, however, will be procured in exchange for the publications 
of the Institution, and therefore will draw but little from the library fund. 
¥or other suggestions relative to the details of the library, I wopld refer to 
the report ofthe assistant secretary, acting as librarian. 

The collections of the Institution, as far as possible, should censist of 
such articles as are not elsewhere to be found in this country, so that the 
visitors at Washington may see new objects, and the spirit of the plan be 
kept up, of interesting the greatest possible number of individuals. A 
general collection of all objects of nature and of art properly arranged and 
deposited in one place, would form a museum of the highest interest; but 
the portion of the income of the bequest which can be devoted to the in- 
Crease and maintenance of the museum, will be too small to warrant any 
attempt towards an indiscriminate collection. It is hoped that in due time 
other means may be found of establishing and supporting a general collec- 
tion of objects of nature and art at the seat of the general government, with 
funds not derived from the Smithsonian bequest. For the present, it 
should be the object of the Institution to confine the application of the 
funds, first, to such collections as will tend to facilitate the study of the 
memoirs which may be published in the Contributions, and to establish 
their correctness; secondly, to the purchase of such objects as are not gene- 
rally known in this country, in the way of art, and the illustration of anti- 
quities, such as models of buildings, &c.; and thirdly, to the formation of 
a collection of instruments of physical research, which will be required 
both in the illustration of new physical truths, and in the scientific in- 
vestigations undertaken by the institution. 

Much popular interest may be awakened in favor of the institution at 
Washington, by throwing the rooms of the building open, on stated even- 
ings during the session of Congress, for literary and scientific assemblies, 
after the manner of the weekly meetings of the Royal Institution in Lon- 
don. At these meetings, without the formality ofa regular lecture, new 
truth in science may be illustrated, and new objects of art exhibited. Be- 
sides these, courses of lectures may be given on particular subjects by the 
officers of the Institution, or by distinguished individuals invited for the 
purpose. 

Respectfully submitted. 
JOSEPH HENRY, 


Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY RELATIVE TO THE LIBRARY.— 
PRESENTED DECEMBER 13, 1848. 


To the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution : 


Str: At the last meeting of the Board of Regents the following duties 
were assigned to me for the year which is about to close, viz: 

1. «‘ The preparation of cataloguesvof books suitable for the commence- 
ment of the library, in accordance with the plan of organization adopted 
by the Board of Regents. 

2. “The purchase of the more necessary works on bibliography. 

3. ** The collection and systematic arrangement for purposes of comparison 
of the printed catalogues of the principal libraries throughout the United 
States, together with information with regard to the expenditures, plans of 
increase, and other particulars relating to said libraries. 

4. “* The collection of works to which the institution may be entitled 
under the tenth section of the act establishing the Institution.”’ 

The first of these duties which demanded my attention after the ad- 
journment of the Board of Regents, was the collection of the works to 
which the institution is entitled by the tenth section of the charter. After 
examining the subject carefully, 1 made a special report thereon to the Sec- 
retary and Library Committee, a copy of which is herewith submitted. 

The next subject to which I devoted my attention was the gathering of 
information respecting public libraries in the United States. It is a singu- 
lar, and to us a mortifying fact, that the most accurate account of American 
libraries was published in Germany, and has never been translated into 
English. In 1845,.’6 there appeared in the “ Serapeum,*’’ a journal 
published at Leipzig, a series of articles upon bibliography and libraries in 
the United States. These articles, forming about ninety pages octavo, 
were written by Hermann HB. Ludewig, formerly of l)resden, at pres- 
ent a lawyer in the city of New York. Having a strong predilec- 
tion for bibliographical pursuits, he collected, during a journey which he 
performed through the United States, all the information within his reach 
respecting the libraries,“public and private, the book: trade, and the bibli- 
ography ofthe general and local’ history of thecountry. The results of his 
researches have been given to the public in the articles to which I have 
already referred, and in an 8vo. volume of 180 pages, published for private 
distribution, entitled ‘‘ The Literature of American Local History; a Bibli- 
ographical Essay; New York, 1846.”? The fullness and accuracy of the 
details which he has given are remarkable. I have made free use of them, 
and have found my labors much facilitated by so doing. 

I have, besides, visited and examined many of the principal libraries. 
I have also prepared, for the purpose of eliciting further information, a cir- 
eular letter to librarians, a copy of which accompanies this report. 
This letter was distributed together with the first volume of our “ Contri- 


*Serapeum. Zeitschriftfiir Bibliothekwissenschaft, Handsehriftenkunde, und aeltere Literatur. 


Heraus. von Dr. Robert Naumann, Leipz'g, T. O. Weigel, 1840 ff. (S pn. —25 
1846, pp. 113-172, 177—190, 190192, 304-206.) (See 1845. on. 209-224, and 
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butions to Knowledge.’ I regret that the answers to the queries have not 
all been received, so that I am unable at present to offer a’ full report re- 
specting them. ‘The most important statistics have, however, been ob- 
tained. ‘These are presented in an accompanying document. I beg leave 
here to offer some important deductions from the facts contained in this 
paper. 

‘The aggregate number of volumes in the public libraries of the United 
States is about 1,294,000. These are distributed among 182 libraries. Forty- 
three of these libraries contain over 10,000 volumes each; nine over 20,000 
each; and only two over 50,000. The library of Harvard University, the 
largest this side the Atlantic, contains, together with the libraries of the 
law school and divinity school, upward of 70,000 volumes. 

These statements enable us to institute an instructive comparison be- 
tween our libraries and those of the principal nations of Europe. It should 
be premised, however, that it is a very difficult thing to procure exact statistics 
of libraries. With reference to France, Germany, Belgium, Russia, and 
Spain, we are in possession of comparatively accurate returns. With re- 
spect to Great Britain, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, those 
which I give below are as accurate as I could procure, though certainly 
not very satisfactory. Iam not acquainted with any book which gives a 
good account of the present condition of libraries in several of these coun- 
tries except one,* to which I have not had access. For greater conve- 
nience of reference and comparison, I present these statistics in a tabular 
form. 

The first column of the table gives the name of the country. 

The second, the year to which the statistics relate. 

The third, the number of public libraries. 

By public libraries are not meant those exclusively which are opened te 
the public without restriction, but rather those belonging to public insti- 
tutions, and which are accessible under proper regulations to persons who 
wish to consult them for literary purposes. 

The fourth column contains the aggregate number of volumes in the 
libraries. ; 

The fifth gives the number of libraries containing over 10,000 volumes 
each. 

The sixth, the average number of volumes in libraries containing over 
10,000 valumes each. 

The seventh, the number of volumes in the largest library of each 


country. By 
‘The eighth, the number of volumes to every million of inhabitants. 


*T allude to the Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir aeltere deutsche Geschitskunde. Herausg. v. G. 
H. Pertz. Bd. 8. Hannov, Hahn, 1843, 8°. Petzholdt in the Anzeiger fiir Kiteratur der 
Bibliothekwissenschaft for 1843, terms this an almest inexhaustible source of information on 

nes. : ‘ 
a becgtrete writing the above, I have received the volume alluded to. The information 
which it contains, though fully justifying the expression of Petzholdt, relates principally to the 
manuscript treasures of the libraries, and is not of a statistical character. : : ; 

Since the report was prepared, I have seen in the Serapewm, a translation ee 
article containing a statistical account of libraries in Europe and America, first published in the 


Journal of the Statistical Society of London, by Edward Edwards, esq., of the British Museum. 


: igi i . It appears to have been prepared 
The original article | have not as yet been able to procure 
with ants care and a wide exemination of authorities. It would doubtless have saved me much 


laborious research had J seen it before writing my report. 
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This table enables us to estimate ata glance, and with a good degree of 
accuracy the relative value of the public provisions made in Europe and 
America for general intellectual culthre, as well as of those for the most 
extensive scientific and literary research. 

It will be seen that in the number of public libraries, France is the only 
country in the world which excels us. It should be observed that the 
returns respecting France are official and minute, including libraries of not 
more than 500 volumes. Many of our public schools, however, possess 
libraries larger than these, but they are not enumerated in our lists. If 
they were, they would swell the number of American libraries far beyond 
that of any other country in the world. 

In the aggregate number of volumes in the public libraries, Germany, 
France, Great Britain, and Russia, are before ws. Were all the district 
school libraries and village collections in the United States included in the 
estimate, we should probably take the fourth rank. 

In the average size of libraries containing over ten thousand volumes we 
are the last of all. - 

fn the size of the ldrgest library we also stand last.of ail. 

In the number of volumes, compared with the population, we rank below 
all but Russia and Spain. 

These results show that in public provisions for the general diffusion, of 
knowledge by means of libraries, we stand in the very first rank among 
the nations; ad when we consider the cheapness of our publications, 
and the vast number of them scattered over the land, with the extent of 
our periodical literature, we may justly and proudly challenge a compari- 
son with any nation in the world for the means of general culture. This, 
certainly, is much for a country so new, whose chief energies have, as a 
matter of necessity, been directed to the felling of forests, the clearing 
of lands, and the support of physical life. It shows, as well remarked by 
a foreign writer, ‘‘ that the men who, with steady and vigorous hand, have 
known how to rule themselves, and be completely free, have well dis- 
eerned the foundatiens tupon which alone the weal of a free State can safely 
reposes” «=. 

But this deduction, so full of ‘encouragement, so fraught with matter for 
gratulation and pride, must be followed by others of a different character. 

The statistics given indicate, that while no country in the world has 
done so much for diffusing knowledge, none has done so little towards 
furnishing the means which public. libraries can supply for its increase. 
it was doubtless the first duty of Uge infant republic to provide that all 
should know something, that the mass of the people should be elevated 
and enlightened. It has now become her duty to see to it, that no bounds 
are placed to the culture that each may obtain if he chooses. Now, in 
the hour of her strength, she ought to provide for her citizens the means of 
as high culture, of as profound research, of as noble advances in science, 
literature, and art, as are enjoyed by the citizens of any other nation in the 
world. She should take care that while the poor man’s son may obtain 
that elementary education which will enable him to perferm the duties of a 
good and intelligent citizen, he be not, by his poverty, debarred from the 
higher walks of science and literature; that there be no monopoly of learn- 
ing by the rich—-by those who are able to study at the institutions of Eu- 
rope, or to surround themselves by the books which they need at home. 
Our condition in these respects has been deeply lamented by our scholars, 
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At various times strong efforts have been’made for its improvement. At 
length the munificent bequest of a foreigner, placed at the disposal of 
Congress, furnished the means of meeting this, among other demands 
of science and letters. In the act of Congress establishing the Smithsonian 
Institution, and in the acts of the Board of Regents for the organization of 
the same, a large public library forms a prominent feature. ue 

It has been supposed by some, not acquainted with researches requiring 
many books, that very targe libraries are superfluous. ‘They calculate, 
perhaps, how many books a man can read ina long life, and ask what 
can be the use of more. ‘Nay, even many men fond of reading feel like an 
English writer of some note, who describes his pain as amounting to 
«< midsummer madness’’ when he entered a large library and reflected how 
small a number of all the books it contained he could read through. 

“In my youthful days,” says De Quincey, ‘“ I never entered a great 
library, say of 100,000 volumes, but my predominant feeling was one of 
pain and disturbance of mind, not much unlike that which drew tears from 
Xerxes, on reviewing his immense army, and reflecting that in 100 years 
no one soul would remain alive. T’o me, with respect to the books, the 
same effect would be brought about by my death. Here, said I, are 
100,000 books, the worst of them capable of giving me some pleasure and 
instruction, and before I can have had time to extract the honey from one- 
twentieth of this hive, in all likelthood I shall be summoned away.”’ 

““ Now | have been told by an eminent Enghsh author, that with res- 
pect to one single work, viz: the History of Thuanus, a calculation has 
been made by a Portuguese monk, which showed that barely to read over 
the works, and allowing no time for reflection, would require three years 
labor at the rate of, I think, three hours a day. Further, I had myself 
ascertained that to read a duodecimo volume in prose of four hundred 
pages, all skipping being barred, and the rapid reading which belongs to 
the vulgar interest of a novel, was a very suflicient work for one day. 
Consequently 365 per annum, that is with a very small allowance for the 
claims of life on one’s own account and on that of one’s friends, one thou- 
sand for every triennium, that is ten thousand in thirty years, will be 
as much as a man who lives for that only can hope to accomplish. From 
the age of twenty to eighty, the utmost he could hope to travel through 
would be twenty thousand volumes, a number not, perhaps, above five 
per cent. of what the mere current literature of Europe would accumulate 
in that period of years.’? 

Now, supposing for a moment thatthere were no other use to be made 
of books but the reading of them through at so many pages the hour, one 
would think it might have occured to this writer that there are among the 
frequenters of a large library a great variety of men, with a wide diversity 
of interests, tastes and pursuits; that though each might not be able to read 
through more than two thousand books—one-tenth part of the supposed 
number—still fifty men, whose reading was in diffierent directions, might 
call for a hundred thousand. ; 

But apart from this consideration, and. above it, is another of far more 
importance to the scholar. It is that this view of the use to be made of a 
large collection of books is founded upon an utter misapprehension of the 
relation of books and libraries to learning. . 


There are three uses to be made of books by those who understand theiz 
value. 
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_ ‘The first is for reading. This, paradoxical as the assertion may sound, 
és the least important of their uses. By reading I mean cursory perusal, 
such as the writer above quoted describes. Reading as a pastime—read- 
ing for the acquiring of general information—reading as a means of refining 
and cultivating the tastes—is, indeed, indispensable to every well-edu- 
cated man. And the means of such reading in this country are largely 
supplied by our circulating libranies, atheneeums, book auctions, and cheap 
publications. But the scholar has need of books for otherand higher pur- 
poses. 

A second important use of books is for study. .By study, I mean that 
vigorous mental application, which is necessary in order to fully compre- 
hend, weigh, analyse, and appropriate the thoughts, facts, and arguments 
of an author. It is study which disciplines the mind; which trains the 
intellect for the rapid accumulatiop and appropriate use of knowledge. It 
is study which. gives education, which developes the faculties. But it is 
evident that for study one needs even fewer books, if they be rightly chosen, 
than for reading. 

The third use to be made of books is for reference. 

Every man has occasion to refer to a dictionary or an encyclopedia. Yet 
who ever undertakes to read one through? Every one accustomed to com- 
position sometimes has occasion to trace the history and meaning of a 
word. <‘ There are cases,” says Coleridge, ‘in which more knowledge 
of more value may be conveyed by the history of a word than by the his- 
tory of a campaign.’’ But to learn the history or usage of a single word 
we may be compelled to look into five, twenty, or fifty dictionaries in dif- 
ferent languages. 

Now the use of books by scholars is in general analogous to the use of 
a dictionary by any intelligent man. There are some sciences which seem 
to require less the aid of libraries than others. It may even be true that 
some important discoveries have been the result of mere accident. — But 
such is not the general rule. The progress of science is not fortuitous. 
Nature does not often disclose her treasures upon a blundering invitation. 
She must be diligently sought. He who would make valuable discoveries, 
must, as a general thing, prepare himself by a thorough acquaintance with 
the present condition and tendencies of the science which he cultivates. 

He must do more, much more. ‘Of every branch of the two great 
subdivisions of human learning,’’ (viz: science and literature,) says an 
able writer, ‘‘its history isa constituent part, absolutely necessary to all 
who would be competent to form just opinions on its present state.’? He must 
know the past in order to appreciate the present, and in order to help shape 
the future. He must not only be able to place himself on the line of de- 
marcation between the unknown and the known, butif he would penetrate 
the darkness of the former, he must have gained his direction by a careful 
tracing out of the analogies of the latter. Consequently he must give him- 
self to long-continued, patient, laborious study of the history of science. 

Moreover, it is not only necessary to study that science which one wishes 
to-enlarge by his discoveries: he must be familiar with the subjects which 
are allied to it. But where can we find the limits of any science? All 
knowledge is bound together by an indissoluble, though sometimes an 
invisible bond. He who is versed in but one department of science, 
and is entirely ignorant of others, cannot be said to be thoroughly e 
quainted with any. In the words of the writer already quoted, ‘‘If books 
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could be arranged in order of relevancy, with respect say to natural 
science, from the one which is most essential to it down to the one which is 
least essential to it, there would be no perceptible break anywhere, no point 
at which natural knowledge ends and other knowledge begins.’”” What, 
then, must he who would devote himself to the enlargement of one de- 
partment of knowledge, wait ere. he commences till he has mastered all? 
By no means, such is not the inference. The legitimate conclusion from 
the argument is, that no thorough student ia any one department of knowl- 
edge can safely say that he may not need 10,000, or even 50,000, books, 
and many of them of a character at first sight most remote from his path, 
not, indeed, for the purpose of reading or of studying them, but in order to 
settle, by momentary references, questions which may arise, the settling 
of which may be of the greatest importance to his progress. 

If this be true with respect to those sgiences where there is the least ap- 
parent want of books, much more is it so of those whose deductions are 
drawn from researches among the records of the past. The demands of 
the statesman, the jurist, the political economist, the historian, cannot be 
met without furnishing the materials for the widest investigation, nor al- 
ways, indeed, those of the novelist or the poet. I have sometimes heard it 
said that the knowledge of the middle ages to be gained from one of the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott is far more valuable than that to be acquired 
from the perusal of a library of dusty tomes. But who that has ever lived 
was a more constant delver amidst the dusty lore of the past, in old 
libraries, among worm-eaten books, than the illustrious author of these vol- 
umes. He could not otherwise have produced them. Without the large 
libraries we could not have had the enchanting romance. 

If it be asked, whether the libraries which we already possess are not 
sufficient to meet this demand, we reply, in the first place, that the large 
libraries of Europe, containing from 200,000 to $00,000 volumes, some of 
them selected with great care, have not been found large enough to meet 
the wants of her scholars, and we may not allow that our countrymen 
are less fond of learning, less thorough and profound in their investigations, 
when they have the means of pursuing. them, than their transatlantic 
brethren. 

It may, however, justly be supposed that the number of volumes is a 
very inadequate criterion of the value of a library; that a judicious selec- 
tion may do much to compensate fot numerical inferiority, and, conse- 
quently, that our libraries, although smaller, may be more useful to learn- 
ing than the larger collections of Europe. This may be sufficiently 
answered by applying another and the most satisfactory method of testing the 
real value of our libraries; which is to take some works of acknowledged 
learning and importance, and inquire what books were necessary for their 
composition, and how many of them our public libraries’ can furnish ? 
This process, it willbe seen,isatediousone. I have, however, pursued it 
in reference to a considerable number of books on a variety of subjects. 
Some of the results thus obtained may be stated in a few words, and they 
are fair specimens of all the others. 

In Mr. Wheaton’s History of International Law—a production which 
reflects great credit upon American talent and scholarship, and which pro- 
cured for its lamented author the honor of election to the French Insti- 
tute—139 works are referred to in the notes. A much larger number 
were, of course, consulted, many of which are mentioned in the body of 
the work. Thirty-nine among the most important and expensive of those 
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which are formally cited, are not to be found in the largest law libraries in 
the United States. More than, one-half of the remainder are common 
books, to be found in any well selected general library of 5,000 volumes. 
"This work was written in Europe. It could not have been written in this 
country from the materials contained in our public libraries. 

. If we take a book of a different kind, demanding for its composition a 
thorough knowledge of the history of one of the physical sciences, and, 
consequently, requiring the assistance of authorities less accessible and of 
less general importance, the result will be all the more striking. 

In the first volume of Hoefer’s History of Chemistry, 251 works are re- 
ferred to. Of these, about fifty are common books, to be found in almost 
any library of 5,000 volumes. Of the remaining 191, I cannot find 75 in 
all onr public libraries. 

The plan of our Institution contemplates the publication of a series of re- 
ports on the condition and progress of various branches of knowledge, pre- 
pared by collaborators who are to be furnished with all the journals, domestic 
and foreign, necessary to aid them in their Iabors. Such reports, if properly 
prepared, will be very useful. We need merely refer, for iliustration, to 
those published by the Swedish Academy. But the preparation of them 
will require the purchase of a great number of books which are not at 
present to be found in our public libraries. This will be made manifest 
by a few facts. Of 38 publications, mostly periodical, referred to in a late 
report of Berzelius on the progress of chemistry, I can find but 13 in our 
public libraries. 

Mr. J. R. Bartlett informs me that of 204 works which he refers to in 
‘his report on the progress of ethnoldgy, 129 are not to be found in the 
public libraries of New York, nor in any others probably in the United 
States. The cost of the books which, in order to prepare ‘his work, he 
had to procure at his own expense, was $1,000. And yet this report iS 
only a pamphlet of 151 pages. 

F'rom these facts it is manifest that there is no-exaggeration in the 
language of one pf the members of our Board of Regents, from South 
Carolina, who, in a report to *the Senate in 1836,.stated that ‘ our 
whole body of literature, if collected in one place, would not afford 
the means of investigating one point of science or literature through all, or 
even a considerable portion of what has been written on it.’”’ Here, he 
adds,. ‘‘ where the foundations of government repose on the aggregate In- 
telligence of the citizens, the assistance afforded by public instittitions to 
the exertidns of intellect is but one-tenth of that within the reach of the 
mind of civilized Europe.”’ m 

The complaints of our scholars testify to ‘our deficiency. Their 
wants have weighed heavily upon them. They have repressed genius. 
They may have condemned to oblivion names. that wéuld have rivalled 
the brightest in the history of science and letters. I might mention, 
it is true, Americans who have ranked among the most learned of the 
world. But they, like others less renowned, have had sorrowful ex- 
perience of the deficiency of which we complain. They, however, -in 
most instances, have, from their own private wealth, supplied, the de- 
fects of public provisions. Had they been poor they would not gene- 
rally have been the authors they were. © They could uot have had access 
to the necessary books, had they not possessed the wealth for buying 
them, or for crossing the Atlantic to consult them where they were already 
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accumulated. The pages of our literary journals, the eloquent speeches 
elicited in Congress by the bills to establish the Smithsonian Institution, 
and the united voices of the friends of good letters throughout the land 
bear sad and unvarying testimony to our deficiencies. 

Now, to supply these wants, or, in other words, to place American 
students on a footing with those of the most favored country of Europe, is 
the design of the Smithsonian Library. 

We have, as yet, been able to make no purchases, except of those books 
which were of immediate and indispensable importance to the officers of 
the Institution, including the Building Committee. It is profoundly to be 
regretted that we were not in a position to avail ourselves of the extraor- 

dinary opportunities for the purchase of books which have been offered in 
- Europe during the last eight months. In May or June last, or even later, 
in September and October, more valuable books could have been purchased, 
it is said, for five thousand dollars than at ordinary times for fifty thousand. 
I felt it my duty to lay before the committee, last summer, the facts which 
I had collected on this subject, and to express the earnest hope that we 
might be able to profit by the juncture; but the financial arrangements of 
the Board entered into for the purpose of completing the building prevented 
any immediate appropriation for this purpose. It is gratifying to know, 
that although this profiting must be lost to us in particular, our country 
will share in it, through the exertions of the gentleman to whom—most 
fortunately for American scholarship—has been entrusted the task of select- 
ing and purchasing a large library for our chief city. 

I should deem it hardly necessary at this time to allude to an idle story 
which was circulated about a year ago, to the purport that the Institution’ 
had expended $2,500 for the purchase of an old Bible, valuable principally 
as a typographical curiosity, were it not that many of our citizens are not to 
this day disabused respecting it, and really suppose that we committed the 
folly thus imputed to us. No such purchase has been made or contem- 
plated. On the contrary, I believe that all the officers of the Institution 
are decidedly opposed to any such expenditure of the fund. We wish 
books for use and not for the gratificatiort of mere curiosity. 

By a decision of the Regents, the income of the institution, which, after 
the completion of the building, will amount, it is hoped, to nearly $40,000 
per annum, will be permanently divided between two great methods of 
increasing and diffusing knowledge which had been proposed and dis- 
cussed; the one by publications and original research, the other by collec- 
tions in literature, science, and art. The share of money which, in ac- 
cordance with this arrangement, will fall to the library, will not be suffici- 
cient to enable it to meet at once the demands of our expectant scholars. 
It will be many years before their wishes can be fully gratified; but in the 
meantime, by a wise expenditure of the funds, and by other assistance 
which our arrangements provide for, it is hoped that the library will be 
such as to afford great aid to learning. 

The plan of collecting the library is as follows : 

1. 'To purchase such books as may be needed by the various officers of 
the institution, and by persons preparing memoirs and reports for our 
publications, or engaged in researches under the direction of the Secretary. 

2. ‘To procure such works as may be required to render the institution 
a centre of bibliographical reference. 

3. ‘To procure a complete collection of the memoirs and transactions of 
learned societies throughout the world, and an entire series of the most 
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Important. scientific, and literary periodicals. The continuation of these 
may be obtained in exchange for our own publications. 

4. 'The remaining funds of this department will be devoted to the pur- 
chase of books of general importance; ‘at first, most especially those which 
are not to be found in other libraries of the country. 

In pursuance of this plan, I have been occupied in making lists of books 
to be purchased. 

With reference to the first class of books, namely: those needed by the 
authors and collaborators, it is, of course, impossible to do any thing more 
than to meet wants as they arise. 

_ Of the second class of books, viz : those necessary to make the institu- 
tion a centre of bibliographical knowledge, I have the honowherewith to 
present a list selected with great care and the best counsel which [ could 
command. This list contains about 3,000 volumes. The work of Namur, 
published in 1837, purporting to be a complete catalogue of bibliographical 
works, contains 10,236 titles. A complete bibliographical library would 
contain nearly 20,000 volumes. The 3,000 volumes of the list, now pre- 
sented, are not therefore to be considered as constituting a complete cata- 
logue of books in this department, but merely as a selection of those most 
immediately important. 

Every list of this kind should include not only works professedly biblio- 
graphical, but also histories of literature, of science, and of art, as well as 
many biographical and critical works. 

It is impossible to estimate too highly the value of such a collection. 
In a large library these works are the guides to research, showing what to 
read, study, or consult. In the absence of such a library, they supply to 
some extent the deficiency by describing books in such a way as often- 
times to enable u3 to dispense with the books themselves.* 

And yet the importance of bibliographical studies is in this country but 


*«Tn literatuge and science books are the tools, and it is impossible tag under-estimate the 
use of a critical acquaintance with them except to those who underrate knowledge itself. «Of 
every branch of the two great subdivisions of human learning, (viz: literature and science,) its 
history is a constituent part, absolutely necessary to all who would be competent to form just 
opinions on its present state. : 

“The scientific societies are not very anxious to have in their libraries the rare books belong- 
ing to their several departments. For this, one reason is want of funds; but this might be 
overcome if it were not for another, namely, a genéral indifference among the members to exact 
and minute knowledge of the history of science.. The peu nous importe aw reste with which De- 
lambre often dismisses a secondary point, of which a satisfactory settlement does not come 
readily to hand, had been readily agreed to by his critics and his readers. + The consequence is, 
that any one who proceeds to examine closely the actual records of the progress of science, finds 
confusion-upon confusion and mistake upon mistake in all- matters which are not of general in+ 
terest. 

“Tt is worthy of note how completély several of the best histories of branches of science are 
on a bibliographical basis, proceeding rather from book to book than from man to man, Such 
are those of Weidler, Delambre, and Kastner, for though the nominal arrangement of the first is 
by men in order of time, yet the men are only constituent parts of their own title pages. 

‘Tn Jiterary history books are the main facts, and none but those who have tried it can tell 
how maty difficulties are thrown in the way of an investigator who has truth for his object and 
permanent rules of evidence for his guide, by the misstatements which exist upon works which, 
however necessary it may be to know them, it may hardly be worth while to name. The date, 
the author’s christian name, the very size of a book may be the turning points of the proof of a 
fact. The inquirer cannot have all the books before him, of many he wants only the proper 
description, and being certain of this, he could almost dispense with any knowledge of the 
contents. 

« But let the reader think what he pleases, the historian of science knows that he cannot do 
well without complete and correct bibliography.”— Dublin Review, September, 1846, -2rt. 1, om 
Mathematical Bibliography. 
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too little appreciated. _ In truth, the neglect of them is the most fruitful 
source of superficial, conceited, and rash authorship. On the continent of 
Europe, however, they are held in the highest esteem. This is doubtless 
one principal cause of the acknowledged superiority of the Germans in all 
matters requiring wide research. 

t«. Every student worthy of the name, when about to investigate a subject, 
wishes to know first what has been done by others in the same field. 

Now, on almost every important branch of learning some diligent 
scholar has collected from the whole domain of literature the books per- 
taining thereto, arranged them for convenience of reference, analyzed their 
contents, and described their absolute and relative merit, with their external 
peculiarities and history. He has thus given a bibliography of that branch 
of knowledge. Such a work should manifestly be the first to be taken 
up, and among the last to be laid down by any one who would intelligently 
study that subject. A collection of such works, pertaining to all depart- 
Ht of knowledge, ought to be the first purchase for every general 

ibrary. 

Yet there 1s no respectable collection of them in any of our public libra- 
ries. ‘The best is, I believe, that of Brown University, which contains 
but a few hundred volumes. Without question, therefore, by procuring 
the books necessary for carrying out the plan of making the library a 
centre of bibliographical reference, we shall furnish one class of books most 
immediately important to American scholars, as well as one most needed 
in making judicious selections for the future, and in aiding other libraries 
in the country in their choice of books. 

The selection here offered is intended to cover nearly the whole ground 
of bibliography, and is arranged under the following divisions: 

is RUE REALS BIBLIOGRAPHICAE, or catalogues ef bibliographical 
works. 

2. ELEMENTARY BIBLIOGRAPHY, including treatises of the origin and 
progress of writing; of ancient manuscripts, their materials, form, orna- 
ments, preservation, and the method of deciphering them; of printing, its 
history, and practice; of the arts of engraving, binding, paper-making, 
&c.; of the forms of books; of the-rights of authors, publishers, and 
readers; of the book trade; of the use and abuse of books; of libraries, 
their history, statistics, selection, arrangement, preservation and use. 

_ 3. Pracricar BiptiograpHy. Works designed to be used in the selec- 
tion and purchase of books. These may be— 
(1.) Universal, comprising books in all-languages, onall subjects, and 
of all periods. 
(2.) Limited— 

a 'l’o particular countries or languages. 

6 To particular periods of time. 

ec 'To particular branches of knowledge. 

d 'l'o works classed according to some accidental peculiarity, as 
rare, anonymous, pseudonymous, polyonomous works, books 
privately printed, books prohibited, books condemned to be 
Burned, &c. 

: e To particular kinds of composition, as poetry, proverbs, &c. 

Under most of these heads are comprised works of several kinds, viz: 1. 
The history of the subject; 2. The bibliography, properly so called, i. e. 
the catalogue raisonné of all books relating to it; 3. The biography of its 
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cultivators; 4. The journals which contain the record of its progress. 
Thus, in the department of natural history, would be included Cuvier’s 
History of the Natural Sciences, Engelmann’s Bibliography of Natural 
History, Callisen’s Biographical Dictionary of Naturalists, and the Annals 
of the Natural Sciences; and inasmuch as neither of these is perfect of its 
kind, there must be many others of each description. 

_ With regard to the third class of books, viz: the memoirs and transac- 
tions of learned societies, I have madegand herewith present a list which 
I believe to be nearly complete, of all the publications of learned societies 
in actual operation throughout the world. Doubtless these publications 
possess various grades of merit. But it is difficult, and I think undesira- 
ble, to reject any of them. Papers of the greatest importance are some- 
times published in the transactions of the most obscure provincial acade- 
mies. 

_ The Department of Public Instruction of the French government pub- 
lished in the year 1847 the first volume of a work intended to be continued 
annually, entitled ‘“‘ Annuaire des Sociétés Savantes de la France et de 
l’Etranger.’? The volume for the first year, an octavo of more than 1,000 
pages, contains historical sketches of all the learned societies in France, 
the regulations of the institutions, an account of their various publications, 
and other works, and the names of their members. A similar account of 
the academies of other countries was promised for the second year, but 
I cannot learn that it has yet appeared. The labor upon it was probably 
interrupted by the revolution of February, and has not yet been resumed. 

The lists which I now present are made from the Rev. Dr. Hume’s 
«Learned Societies and Printing Clubs of the United Kingdom”’ for Great 
Britain, the ‘‘ Annuaire’’ for France, and from various other sources, prin- 
cipally from the first volume of the catalogue of the printed books in the 
British Museum for other countries. 

The remaining duty assigned me was the systematic arrangement for 
purposes of comparison of the printed catalogues of the principal libraries 
in the United States. ' This, also, is a part of the plan for rendering the In- 
stitution a centre of bibliographical knowledge. 

I have commenced the work in thes following manner: Taking the 
printed catalogue of the library of Harvard University, I separate the titles 
and paste each one upon a card about six inches long by four wide. This 
size of card was selected in order to allow room for long titles with the 
annotations which may be necessary. The letters ‘‘H. U.’’ are to be 
stamped upon the card to denote that the book belongs to Harvard Uni- 
versity. When the titles of the Harvard catalogue are finished it is pro- 
posed to begin upon the catalogue of the Philadelphia Library. When- 
ever the titles are the same it will be sufficient to stamp upon the card 
in addition to the letters <‘H. U.’’ the letters <“P. L. C.,”’ thus deno- 
ting that the book belofigs also to the Philadelphia Library Company. 
When new titles are found, they should be placed upon cards like the 
others. The catalogues of all the other libraries are to be treated in 
like manner. When the arrangement of the printed catalogues is com- 
pleted, it will be necessary to obtain manuscript continuations. These 
must be copied on the same kind of cards. It will then be easy to arrange 
the titles in alphabetical or other order, and to preserve them in such order, 
however frequent and numerous the accessions which may be made. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge upon the great value of such a cata- 
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logue. From it we could readily ascertain what books there are in the: 
various public libraries, and how well each department of learning 1s pro-— 
vided for. We should thus bé enabled to fill up our own library with a 
more intelligent reference to the actual wantsof the country. 

Such a catalogue will also enable us to direct the student to the books 
which he may want, if they are to be found in any of our libraries. _ 

There will be also an incidental advantage gained by it of great impor- 
tance to the department of American history and bibliography. The in- 
stitution proposes to publish among tts ‘‘ Contributions”? a complete bibliog- 
raphy of the materials of American history prior to A. D, 1700. ‘This 
will be one of the most valuable contributions ever offered to the facilities 
for studying the early history of our country. But it is only a commence- 
ment. ‘The books relating to and printed in America after 1700 are vastly 
more numerous and certainly of great importance. ‘They relate to the 
period of our early struggles, to the achievement of our independence, to 
the formation and consolidation of our government. No proper biblio- 
graphical survey of this wide field has ever yet been made. ‘The books 
and pamphlets relating, to it were published, the larger part, perhaps, in 
America, but many of them in Europe, and they are now scattered far and 
wide. Some very valuable collections have been made of them, the best 
of which is due to the diligence, learning, and devotion of a distinguished 
gentleman of this city.* No collection, however, that has yet been made 
can be considered complete. Stil we may safely say that a large propor- 
tion of the books extant relating to this period are to be found among the 
libraries of the United States. One great difficulty heretofore encountered 
by our bibliographers has been to ascertain where they are preserved. 
Many libraries have no printed catalogues; of others the catalogues are far 
in arrears. From our proposed general catalogue it will be easy: to find 
every book of this description which is preserved in any of our collections, 
and to ascertain at a glance the place of its deposite. 

I have made, of course, but a commencement on this work. To bring it 
to completion will be the labor of more than another year. 

In conclusion, I may add that the plans in operation for the library 
will, it is hoped, soon render it a valuable aid to American scholarship. 
Its sphere is quiet and unobtrusive, but none the less useful. Ere long it 
is destined, we hope, to rank among the largest, the best selected, and the 
most available literary treasure-houses of the world. Wherever such a 
collection is formed, be it in a large metropolis or a provincial town, thither 
students will resort. 'Ihey will soon give tone and character to society 
around. Even in the great emporium of commerce, under the overshad- 
owing power of trade, its influence would soon be recognized. Here, at 
the political centre of the nation, where assemble her statesmen and her 
orators, under a benignant sky, amid scenes consecrated in her history, a 
spot as accessible as any other from all parts of the country, is the most fa- 
vorable location for a great library. Sucha library will attract hither our 
scholars, now pursuing their investigations in Europe, or mourning at 
home oygr noble projects abandoned before the necessity of so long and 


*Tallude to the library of Colonel Peter Force. It contains more than 20,000 books, with 
Jarge numbers of manuscripts, pamphlets, handbills, maps, &c., mostly relating to American 


history—an invaluable collection, one of the chief ornaments of our city, where we trust it will 
ever remain. 
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expensive a pilgrimage. It will render Washington the centre of Ameri- 
can learning. Its influences will descend noiselessly upon the community 
around, and spread in ever-widening circles over the land, softening the 
asperities of party contentions, calming the strifes of self interest, elevating 
the intellect above the passions and the senses, cherishing all the higher 
and nobler principles of our being, and thus contributing more than fleets 
and armies to true national dignity. 
Respectfully submitted. : 
C. C. JEWETT. 


No. 2. 


The Executive Committee submit to the Board of Regents the following 
report of the expenditures, state of the finances and condition of the 
Smithsonian Institution. . 

The whole amount of Smithson’s property received into the treasury of 
the United States on the Ist September, 1838, was $515,169. The inter- 
est which had accrued on the same up to Ist July, 1846, when, by the 
act of Congress, the funds were placed under the direction of the Board of 
Regents, was $242,129. This sum, together with the accruing interest, 
the Board of Regents were authorized to expend in the erection of a build- 
ing and in defraying the current expenses of the institution. 

During the last two years and four months, in which the institution has 
been under the charge of the Regents, there has been expended towards 
attendance of the Regents, and incidental and ,miscellaneous expenses, 
the erection of the building, improvement of grounds, salaries of officers, 
the sum of $105,520 19, as will be seen in the following exhibits, viz: 


Construction of buildings, including superintendence $51,678 48 
Expenses of architect’s office, traveling expenses, sta- 
tionery, draughtsman, &c. - - - 1,213 00 
Laying cornerstone - - : - - 2i OU 
Examination of quarries and specimen walls - - 74 00 
Improvement of grounds - - - - 1,290 88 
Publication of ‘‘ Hints on Public Architecture”’ : 1,147 25 
Occultations and researches - - - - 525 00 
Philosophical and chemical apparatus - - - 332 70 
Public lectures - . . . - 80 00 
Publication of Contributions to Knowledge - - 3,709 34 
Library, and salary of librarian Yair) Sniab - 1,741 38 
Pay of messenger . - - - oe 388 13 
Recording and copying for Board of Regents, 
Executive Committee, &c. - - $116 54 
Do for Secretary - - - - 232 00 
——— 348 54 
Incidental expenses . - - 533 10 
Do for Secretary, including office rent - 177 65 ages 
710 7 
Expenses of Board of Regents and Committees - 966 90 


Expenses of Secretary consequent upon the delivery of 
lectures at Princeton, and éxpenses to New York and 
Philadelphia on business of the Board - > 280,50 
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[N. B. The proceeds of the lectures at Princeton, 
1,000, have been paid by the Secretary. ] 


House rent of Secretary for two years - - $550 00 
Payments to Secretary on account of salary - - 3,824 31 

68,880 17 
Disbursements as exhibited by previous reports - 37,670 02 


106,550 19 


During the same time, there has been received from in- 


terest and the sale of treasury notes, the sum of - $115,964 60 
From the Secretary’s lectures at Princeton . - 1,000 00 
116,964 60 

Leaving a balance on hand of = - . - 10,444 41 


——_—_— 


Funds of the Institution. 


Amount of Smithson’s bequest - - $515,169 00 

Interest due thereon to Ist July, 1846 - 242,129 00 ib 
oo $757,298 00 

Balance on hand 1st January, 184 - 10,444 21 

‘Treasury notes on hand - - 226,000 00 

Permanent fund - - - - 615,169 00 


751,613 41 


If to this we add the premium of 8 per cent., which 
treasury notes now bear, say - - - 18,000 00 


—————— 


The funds of the Institution will be - - - 773.613 21 


Thus showing, that after an expenditure of $106,550 19, the cash on 
hand and the value of the cash investments, exceed the amount on hand, 
on the organization of the Institution, in September, 1846, by nearly 
$16,000, subject, however, to a few outstanding accounts not yet present- 
ed, estimated at $7,500. 

The committee are confident that. by continuing the system of finance 
recommended by the committee and adopted by the Board of Regents at 
their last annual session, the building can be completed and the institution 
be put into full operation at the end of three years from March next, with- 
out withdrawing more than $100,000 from the fund of $242,169 set apart 
by Congress ‘for buildings, &c., leaving the residue, $142,000, to be 
added to the amount of the original bequest of Smithson, and making the 
permanent fund of the Institution $657,000, yielding an annual income of 
$39,420, (which may thereafter be readily increased to $40,000 per an- 
num,) for the increase and diffusion of knowledge. 

During the past year the committee has held frequent meetings at the 
call of the Secretary, for consultation with that officer on the affairs of the 
Institution. The several operations mentioned in the Secretary’s report 


were discussed at these, meetings, and: several small appropriations were 
authoriZed, which arose from contingencies unforeseen by the Board, and 
which were duly charged and exhibited in the accounts of tne committee. 
The Board of Regents having authorized the Executive Committee to 
make compensation to the Assistant Secretary, acting as librarian, for his 
services to the Building Committee, ant relative to the library, have 
granted him the sum of $250. 

An extra edition of the Sécretary’s report for -the- year 1847 twas ordered 
to be printed for the use of the Board of Regents from the forfms used by 
the printer for Congress, . : 

Mr. Bache and the Secretary were appointed a committee to confer with 
Dr. Hare relative to the presentation of his extensive and valuable chemical 
apparatus to the Institution; which committee. afterwards reported that 
Dr. Hare had unconditionally presented his apparatus. to the Institution, 
and that workmen had been employed to clean and pack the same for 
removal to Washington. A complete set of the ‘‘ Annales de Chimie’’ 
was authorized to be purchased of Dr. Hare, to‘accompany his apparatus. 

The Secretary was authorized to order, conditionally, the instruments 
necessary to complete the outfits of Lieutenant Gillis of the navy, on his 
scientific expedition to Chilé. 

A number of propositions relative to publications, researches, &c., have 
be a submitted to the Executive Committee, and have been referred to the 
Secretary and Dr. Bache. 

On consultation with the Secretary and Librarian, the committee re- 
commends the following, appropriations for the operations of the Institu- 
tion during the year commencing on the 19th March next, viz: 


For publication of Contributions to Knowledge : - $3,000 00 
Scientific researches and computations - - - 700, 00 
Meteorological instruments and researches : - 1,000 00 
Expenses of public lectures, including lights - - . 500 00 
Publication of scientific reports -  — - satin i « 500 00 
General catalogue of American libraries - - 1,000 00 


Purchase of bibliographical works and books of general wu 
reference : - - Gi Maggot - 2,000 00 
Binding of books, blank ‘books, stamps, certificates, &c. 250 00 
Purchase of books. needed by authors of memoirs, re- 
ports, &c. - . * - - - 400 .00 
General expenses, including salaries of officers, expenses 
of Board and committees, clerk hire, postage, &c. “- 8,000 00 


17,350 00 


e aggregate of the above estimates exceeds, by the sum of $2,350, 
oe “aneee ‘imited by the finance resolutions of the Boayd of Regents, 
December 1, 1847, as applicable each year for the operation of. the Insti- 
tution, exclusive of the building fund, until the year 1852, when. the 
building is to be completed and the entire income of the Institution left 
free for the prosecution of the objects contemplated by the acts establish - 
ing the Institution; but as the present available funds exceed the amaynt 
anticipated when these resolutions were adopted, it is believed that the 

4 


> 
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additional $2,350 may be spared in the ensuing year for the objects speci- 
fied, withoug trenching on the annual building fund, or endangering the 
accomplishment of the end had in view by the Board of Regents in adopt- 
ing the finance resolutions of December 1, 1847, namely, the saving of 
a certain sum to be added to the permanent*fund. In conclusion, the 
committee would beg leave to submit to the Board that the amount and 
variety of disbursements which the Executive. Committee have to make, 
and the proper keeping and recording the accounts and appropriations of 
the Institution, require the services of a skillful accountant and book-keeper 
for the performance of this duty, as well as the examination of accounts 
for payment, the preparation of estimates on which to base requisitions, 
the preparation of statements of expenditures for the examination and ap- 
proval of the proper officers, as required by law, preliminary to their presenta- 
tion to the T'reasury Department for settlement, and such other duties of 
accountant, book-keeper, and clerk, as the Board of Regents, the Exe- 
cutive, and Building Committees, and the Secretary may have occasion to 
require of him. 
The committee therefore recommend the appointment of such an officer, 
at an annual salary not exceeding four hundred dollars, 
All of which is respectfully submitted, 
W. W. SEATON, 
J. A. PEARCE, 
A. D. BACHE. 
Wasuincton, January 1 1849. 


No. 4. 


During the past year the Smithsonian building has been advanced in a 
manner satisfactory to the committee. 

An inexhaustible supply of freestone of excellent color and quality is 
afforded by the quarries; and the deliveries have met with no such inter- 
ruptions from failures in the canal as were experienced last year, to the 
great delay of work upon the building. 

The east wing of the building, and the adjacent connecting range, are 
‘so far completed that the architect promises a state of readiness for occupa- 
tion early in January. He reports the whole interior of this part to be 
finished, with the exception of the shelving of the cases—purposely de- 
layed to enable the Secretary of the Institution to adjust it to the apparatus 
which it is to receive. He reports, also, that the furnaces for supplying 
warm air to these rooms, and also the ventilating apparatus, will be com- 
pleted at the same time. 

‘The west wing and its connecting range are completed externally, and 
the interior of the, hall of the gallery of at—intended to be used tempora- 
rily as a library—is well advanced. A portion of the book-cases are in 
progress, and will be placed in this apartment until the library-room proper 
in the centre building, shall be ready for their reception. ‘ 

‘The foundations of the whole of the main building, including the 
‘towers, are laid, and the superstructure carried about five feet high. 'Fhe 
campanile and octagonal towers, and two smaller corner towers of the centre 
are 30 feet above their foundations. ; 


The architect also represents that the contractor, Mr. Cameron, has cut 
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ail the stone for the first story of the main building, and designs, if possi - 
ble, to have the whole of this part of the structure under xoof before the 


winter of 1849-’50, in order the better to protect the walls. 


The committee see no reason to doubt that the whole structure will be 
completed within the tim® specified in the contract, namely, by the 19th 


day of March, 1852. 
The total amount expended on the building and on the 
fencing of the lot, including superintendence, and all in- 
cidental expenses connected therewith, up to the Ist of 
December, 1847, was, as stated at that time . 


- $25,002 67 


The amount expended on the building and its appurtenances from the 
1st of December, 1847, to the 31st December, 1848, is as follows: 


Paid Mr. Cameron, contractor : - - - 
Paid Mr. Renwick, architect’s salary - - . 
Paid Mr. Renwick for travelling expenses - - . 
The expenses of architect’s office, including furniture for 
and incidental expenses of the same, drawing instruments, 
stationery, and pay of draughtsman - - . 
Paid Mr. Robert Mills, assistant architect and superintendent, 
for part of the year - : - ‘ 
Paid Mr. Brown, superintendent, for three months 
Paid for improvement of grounds - - - - 


Total - - - e 


$50,860 00 
1,800 00 
330 94 


253 69 


392 73 
187 50 
109 88 


— 


$53,934 74 


The total expenditure on the Smithsonian building from the beginning 


up to the 31st of December, 1848, may be thus stated : 
Paid Mr. Cameron, contractor for the building - - 
Paid Mr. Renwick, architect, as salary - - : 
Paid Mr. Renwick for travelling expenses - - - 
The expenses of architect’s office, including furniture for 
and incidental expenses of the same, stationery, drawing 
instruments, and pay of draughtsman~ - - - 
Paid Mr. Mills, as assistant architect and superintendent — - 
Paid Mr. Brown, as superintendent, for three months - 
For improvement of grounds - : - - 
For water-pipes and laying the same - - - 


Making a total to the end of the year 1848, of - . 


At the last annual meeting (December, 1847,) it was resolved 
that there should be considered applicable to the building, 
(including preceding expenditures,) up to the 19th day of 
March, 1848, the sum of - . - . - 

And for the year ending March 19, 1849, the further sum of 


Total - - = 
But, as shown above, the expenditures to the ‘end of the 
year 1848, have been - - - 2 5 


Leaving a balance applicable, of the building fund, between 
1st January and 19th March, 1849, of - - 


$71,700 00 
3,475 48 
629 78 


583 23 
1,247 84 
187 50 
743 38 
660 00 


79,227 21 


— ———_ 


$42,000 00 
52,000 00 


94,000 00 
79,227 21 


14,772 79 
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Judging from the progress already made, the committee are of opinion 
that the contractor will be able to finish the building, and all other matters 
comprised in his contract, for the stipulated amount; and that all expendi- 
tures connected with the building, including the laying out of the grounds, 
planting, sodding, fencing, road-making, heating, ventilating, &c., may 
be comprised within the limit of $250,0U0, set by resolution of the board at 
the last meeting. ' 

During the past year the committee have entered into contract, amount- 
ing to $1,050, with Mr. John Douglass, of Washington, for enclosing the 
grounds of the Institution with a bedge, and for planting trees and shrub- 
bery. ‘The architect having marked out the paths and roads, and indicated 
the positions of the trees and shrubs, these, comprising about 160 species, 
principally American, have already, for the greater part, been planted, as 
well as the surrounding hedges, which are to consist of pyrocanthus, 
Osage orange, Cherokee rose, and hawthorn, respectively, on the four 
sides of the lot. Investigations and inquiries that have been made on this 
subject, satisfy the committee that this climate is favorable to the growth 
and maintenance of hedges;.and that for a moderate expense a permanent 
and ‘beautiful enclosure will be secured. The architect has been requested 
to prepare drawings and estimates of the gateways necessary to connect the 
building with the adjacent streets. 

Proposals have been obtained for putting up furnaces in the east wing; 
also, for sodding a portion of the ground immediately around the building, 

nd for making permanent roads and paths from the streets to the building 
and through the grounds; but itisnot contemplated to engage in these last- 
mentioned works at present. 

In relation to the work entitled ‘‘ Hints on Public Architecture,’’ pre- 
pared by the late Chairman of the Building Committee, for publication by 
that committee under resolution of the Board, it is to be stated that the 
manuscript has been submitted, under vote of the committee, to the in- 
spection of Judge J. K. Kane, of Philadelphia, Governeur Kemble, esa., 
of New York, and President Everett, of Cambridge University. From 
all of whom letters communicating their opinions of the work have been 
received, and are submitted with this report. . 

Mr. Owen, in a late letter to one of the committee, states his intention to b 
in New York by the 20th December, to superintend the printing; the printer 
refusing without his supervision and arrangement of the illustrations, &c., 
to put it to press, and expresses his confident belief that it will issue by the 
10th of February—certainly, before the adjournment of Congress. 

The architect of the Institution, who has drawn many of the illustrations, 
and superintends the engraving gratuitously, states that all the engravings 
are ready, or nearly so, and that the illustrations will amount to upwards of 
100, of which six will be lithographs and the remainder wood-cuts by 
the best engravers in the country. 

The wood-cuts generally do great credit to the engravers; a few of 
the principal ones have been brought on by the architect, and are herewith 
laid before the board. 

The expense of the engravings contrated for will be $2,000, of which 
$ has been paid up to Ist December, 1848, the remainder being due 
the engravers. 

The vesiry of Grace Church, in the city of New York, have presented 
to Lie committee a lithograph of that building, which will cost the vestry 


a oe 
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$100. The draughtsman, Mr. Wade, Messrs. Bobbett & Edmonds, en- 
gravers, and Mr. Putnam, the publisher, have presented a beautiful illus- 
trated title page which was designed by the architect of the building. 

As it may be satisfactory to the board to learn as much as can now be 
communicated in relation to such expenditures—not embraced in the con- 
tract with Mr. Cameron—as have been, or will be, necessary upon the build- 
ing and grounds; and which must fall within the building fund of 
$250 ,000—the commitee proceed to add the following statement: 


Amount of Mr. Cameron’s contract - - - $205,250 
Remainder applicable to other objects connected with the 
building or grounds than those provided for in said con- 


tract - - - - - . - 44,750 
250,000 
Amount applicable as above - - . - 44,750 


Portions of the expenditures now referred to, are either 
fixed and definite in their nature, or have been al- 
ready settled by resolution ; they are as follows: 


Architéct’s salary for five years - . - 9,000 
Superintendent’s salary for five years . - 5,000 
Incidental expenses allowed to architect —- - 2,000 
Facing area wall with cut stone, extra work, allowed 

by resolution - - - - - 480 
Adding battlements to cloisters of cast wing, extra 

work, allowed by resolution - - 200 
Additional cases for apparatus, ordered by Secretary - 200 
Contract for hedging, with Mr. Douglass - - 250 
Contract for planting trees and shrubs, with the same 

person Be wos - - - . 800 
Furnaces for warm air, registers, &c., already con- 

tracted for—say_  - . - - - 600 


15,530 


Which amount of $18,530, deducted from the above 

sum of $44,750, leaves applicable to other objects 

of the same nature, the sum of - - - 26,220 
Two or three other small expenditures may be set 

down as admitting specific and close estimate, viz: 
Two chimneys to east wing, being extra work already 

done, and which, in the opinion of the architect, 


should be allowed - - . : - 400 
Sodding ground near building, estimated at - - 100 
Deducting this total, viz - - 2 500 
ee 
There still remains the sum of - - : = 25,720 


Some of the matters to which attention is addressed as having claims 
upon this sum, are: the addition of other battlements to cloisters; of a clere 
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story to the museum; the substitution of flights of iron for wooden steps 
in the towers; other hot-air furnaces; registers for ventilation; gateways 
into the grounds; additional trees and shrubs; making roads and paths 
&c., &c., &c. These objects, some indispensable, others more or less 
urgent, all conducive to utility, permanence, beauty, or convenience, will 
be dectded on by the committee under the authority with which they con- 
sider themselves intrusted, and as occasion shall arise, only after mature 
deliberation on careful estimates in detail, and in a spirit of strict economy. 
The committee, above all things, intend to keep an earnest regard upon the 
pecuniary limits set to their operations, and to allow no transgression there- 
of, either by actual expenditure, or by engagements, or pledges. 

A few words remain to be added in explanation of the extra work and al- 
terations of plan alluded to in the preceding statements: as to which it is 
due to the architect to premise that these have not been caused by any 
omissions in the specifications of the contract. One item is for facing the 
areas with cut-stone—the contract having provided a facing of good blue 
Potomac gneiss. ‘The change was adopted because it was thought that a 
stone facing of the same material as the face of the superstructure would 
be more harmonious with, and conducive to, the general effect of the 
exterior of the structure. 

2. Battlements of cloisters—After the cloisters of the east wing were 
completed, it became evident to the architect that from the comparatively 
low situation of the building, the roofs were too conspicuous, and should 
be concealed by an appropriate battlement. He therefore advised, and the 
committee sanctioned, the expenditure of $200 for the battlements of the 
eastern cloister. ‘The committee has yet to act upon a like suggestion as 
to the western range. 

3. Two extra chimnies in the east wing were added by the building com- 
mittee after the plans were made, but before the contracts were signed. Mr. 
Cameron states that he was not aware of this addition, as it was made af- 
ter he had completed his estimate ; and the architect is therefore of opinion 
that his claim of extra compensation is just and equitable. 

JOS. G. TOTTEN, 

W. W. SEATON, 

HENRY W. HILLIARD. 
Wasuineton, December 31, 1848. 
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APPENDIX A. 


PROSPECTUS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIA AMERICANA: 


A Bibliographical Account of the Sources of Early American History; 
comprising a description of books relating to America, printed prior to 
the year 1700, and of all books printed in America from 1543 to 1700, 
together with notices of many of the more important unpublished manu- 
Scripts. 


Prepared by Henry Stevens, and published under the direction of the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington. 


PLAN OF THE WORK. 


1. It will contain a descriptive list of all books relating to America, 
and of all books printed in America, prior to the year 1700, which may be 
found in the principal public and private libraries of Europe and America, 
or which are described in other works; together with notices of many of 
the more important unpublished manuscripts. 

2. The descriptions will be made, as far as possible, from an examina- 
tion of the books themselves. If any be taken from other sources of in- 
formation they will be distinguished by some peculiar mark. 

4. The titles, including the imprint or colophon, will in all cases be 
given in full, word for word, and letter for letter. 

4. The collation of each book will be given; that is, such a description 
as will indicate a perfect copy. 

5. The market value of the books, with the prices at which they have 
been sold at public sales, will, whenever possible, be given. 

6. Different editions and various translations of the principal works will 
be diligently compared with each other, and their variations and relative 
merits pointed out, especially of such works as the Collections of Voyages 
and Travels by De Bry, Hulsius, Ramusius, Hakluyt, Purchas, Thevenot, 
etc.; the corresponding parts of which will be compared, not only with 
each other, but with the editions of the works from which they were 
translated, abridged, or reprinted. 

7. Bibliographical notes will be appended when deemed necessary, 
containing abstracts of the contents of the works when the titles fail to 
give a proper idea of them; anecdotes of authors, printers, engravers, etc. ; 
important items of historical'and geographical information; notices of pe- 
culiarities of copies, as large paper, vellum, concelled leaves, etc.; the num- 
ber of copies printed; together with the comparative rarity and intrinsic 
value of the works. ; 

8. The notes upon the books printed in America will comprise a full 
history of the origin and progress of printing in North and South America, 
from the year 1543 to 1700. 
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9. Under the title of every work will be designated one or more libraries 
in which it may be found. | J 

10. The titles will be arranged alphabetically, under the names of the 
authors, or the leading word of the title. ‘ 

11. The work will contain a full introductory memoir upon the mate- 
rials of early American history, together with an account of the principal 
collections of them which have been made in Europe and America. 

12. Three indexes to the contents of the work will be given, viz: 1. A 
chronological index, in which the titles will be arranged according to the 
years in which the works were printed; 2, An index of the subjects 
treated in the books; 3. An alphabetical index of the persons and subjects 
mentioned in the notes and introductory memoir. 


PREPARATION OF THE WORK FOR THE PRESS. 


1. The expense of preparing the work for the press will be defrayed by 
subscription. 

2. It is estimated that the work will contain not less than five thousand 
titles, which are to be obtained from the public and private libraries of 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Spain, Italy, America, etc. It is obvious that if any 
single individual possessed the requisite knowledge of languages and bib- 
liography for this task, it would require of him several years of unremitting 
toil. In order, therefore, to accomplish the labor within a reasonable 
period, it will be necessary to employ upon it several persons, These 
should be learned and responsible men. Such men cannot be employed 
unless their services be well requited. Besides this, the whole work must 
be superintended and revised by Mr. Stevens himself; who, for this pur- 
pose, will be subjected to heavy travelling and other expenses. It is esti- 
mated that the necessary expenses attending the preparation of the work 
for the press, to say nothing of Mr. Stevens’s own time and services, will 
amount to $5,000 (or £1,000.) The work will not, therefore, be com- 
menced until this sum is subscribed. 

3. Any public institution or any individual possessing books of this 
class may join in the subscription on the following conditions,-viz: 

(1.) That all the books of this class, belonging to each subscriber be 
submitted to the inspection of Mr. Stevens, and all reasonable 
facilities and assistance be afforded him in his work. 

(2.) That the name of the subscriber be indicated under the title of 
every book which he contributes, so that when the work is 
completed, it will show not only the treasures, but also the 
deficiencies in this department of the library of each subscri- 
ber, and enable him by marginal marks against the titles of 
books which he may subsequently procure, to preserve a per- 
petual record of his collection and of its deficiencies. 

(3.) That each subscriber be entitled to contribute not only the title 
of every book of this class which he may possess at the time 
of subscribing, but also of all other books of this class, which 
he may procure for his own library previously to January, 1850, 
or before the work shall go to the press. 

(4.) That the sum subscribed by-each be in proportion to the number 
of titles contributed, or be such as Mr. Stevens may accept. 
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(5.) That this sum be paid to Mr. Stevens on the acceptance of the 
manuscript for publication by the Smithsonian Institution. 

(6.) That each subscriber be entitled to receive from the Smithsonian 
Institution ten copies of the work for every $500 (or £100) 
subscribed, and in the same proportion for a larger or smaller 
subscription. 

4. Inasmuch as the library of the British Museum contains a larger 
number of this class of books than any other library in the world, and at 
the same time affords extraordinary facilities for bibliographical research, 
it is proposed to commence the work there. All the titles which this 
library can furnish will be written out upon cards, made for the purpose, 
measuring about eight inches by six. When these have been carefully 
revised and copied, they will, if it be desired, be sent in small parcels to 
each of the subscribers for their inspection and remarks. When the work 
is completed, so far as the library of the British Museum can furnish the 
materials, Mr. Stevens will himself visit each of the other libraries for which 
he shall have received subscriptions, comparing and revising the titles, and 
adding such other books as he may find, which had not been previously 
described. 

5. Itis hoped that sufficient force can be advantageously employed upon 
the work, to prepare it for the press in eighteen months. 


Publication of the» Work. 


When the manuscript of the work shall have been completed, according 
to the plan detailed* above, it is to be delivered to the Secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, who will, in accordance with the 
rules of the institution as published in the Programme of Organization, 
of December 8, 1847, submit it to a commission of competent judges. If 
this commission report favorably as to the faithful execution of the work, 
it is to be published and distributed at the sole expense of the Smithsonian 
Institution, constituting one or more volumes of the quarto series of Smith- 
sonian Contributions to Knowledge, similar in form and style of execu- 
tion to the first volume, about to be published. It will be uniform with 
the quarto edition of the United States Exploring Expedition. 


Boston, July 7, 1848. 


GentLeMeN: I beg leave to offer for your consideration the enclosed 
plan of a Bibliographia Americana, and to solicit for the enterprise the pa- 
tronage and encouragement of the Smithsonian Institution. 

I have the honor to be, gentlemen, your obedient and humble servant. 

HENRY STEVENS. 

Prof. Josepn Henry, 

Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Prof. Cuartes C. JEWETT, 
Librarian of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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SmirHsoniAn INSTITUTION, 
Washington, July 17, 1848. 


We highly approve of the foregoing plan of the Bibliographia Americana, 
submitted to us by Henry Stevens, esq., accompanying his note of July 7, 
1848, and certify that the work will be accepted for publication in the 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge, provided the execution is found 
satisfactory to a commission of competent judges, appointed by the Institu- 
tion for its examination. 

JOSEPH HENRY, 
CHARLES C. JEWETT. 


Letter addressed to several gentlemen. 


SmirHsonian [nstrrution, July 14, 1848. 


My pear sir: Mr. Henry Stevens has submitted to me, as Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution, his: proposition to prepare a bibliographical 
account of books relating to or printed in America prior to 1750, the de- 
tails of which he informs me have been submitted to you. I beg leave to 
request an expression of your opinion as to the importance of such a work, 
and whether it would be of sufficient interest to the student of American 
history to warrant its publication in the series of volumes forming the 
Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. 

My object in making this request is to satisfy myself as to the propriety 
of giving Mr. Stevens the necessary encouragement on the part of the In- 
stitution to commence the preparation of the work. In conformity with 
the rules adopted, it will not be accepted for publication by the Institution 
unless it be approved of as to character and execution by a commis- 
sion of competent judges. 

I remain respectfully and truly, yours, 
JOSEPH HENRY, 
Secretary Smithsonian Institution. 


Wasuineron, July 15, 1848. 

Dear sir: You do me the honor in your note of yesterday’s date to re 
quest my opinion respecting Mr. H. Stevens’s plan of ‘a bibliographica 
account of books relating to, or printed in America prior to the year 1700.” 

Mr. Stevens has, as you understand, been so kind as to acquaint me 
with the details of his plan. I take great interest in its success. Exe- 
cuted in the manner in which it will be by Mr. Stevens, the work will, I 
conceive, constitute a contribution to our literature, of great value, and 
richly deserve a place in the series of volumes proposed to be issued by 
‘the Smithsonian Institution. 


I have the honor to be, dear sir, with great respect and esteem, your 
obedient servant, 


JOHN G. ; 
Prof. J. Henry. PALFREY 
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Wasurneton, July 15, 1848. 
My pear sir: I have examined Mr. Stevens’s plan for a Bibliographia 
Americana, and believe it to be an excellent one. 1 RM * 
As an evidence of my belief in the importance of the work and of Mr. 
Stevens’s qualifications for preparing it for the press, I may refer to the 
fact that I have subscribed two hundred and fifty dollars towards it upon 
the terms detailed in Mr. Stevens’s prospectus. 
Yours, very truly, 
PETER FORCE. 
Prof. Josep Henry, 
Secretary of Smithsonian Institution. 


CaMBRIDGE, July 24, 1848. 


My pear str: You ask my opinion of Mr. Stevens’s plan of a biblio- 
graphical account of books relating to America, and of those printed in 
America prior to 1700. Having examined his plan, and from the nature 
of my studies having attended much to this subject, I cannot hesitate to 
express the belief that such a work completely and faithfully executed, 
would be a most important acquisition to our historical literature. He 
proposes not only to give the titles of the books, but to inspect every work, 
and to add bibliographical remarks to such as require illustrations of this 
kind, and moreover to indicate the principal libraries in which they may 
be found. 

Many of these books are extremely rare, and are scattered in ‘various 
libraries. I think it may be with safety affirmed, that not a single work 
on the first settlement and early history of any one of the old States has 
been written with the use of all the books relating to the subject; first, be- 
cause in many cases, the authors did not know of the existence of the 
books; and secondly, because when they possessed this knowledge they 
had no means of ascertaining where the books could be found. Hence 
all the books relating to our early history, written in modern times, are 
more or less defective and erroneous, even where the authors have done 
their best to secure fullness and accuracy. Itis easy to perceive what ad- 
vantage these writers would have derived, and the public through them, 
from a work like the one proposed. 

For use in libraries it will also be of great value, serving not only as a 
catalogue of all the books relating to America in any library, but likewise 
ot all in which it is deficient, thereby enabling librarians to ascertain this 
deficiency at a single glance, and to supply it as occasions may arise. 

If 1 may judge from my own experience, the want of such a book is 
more extensively felt than may at first be imagined. During the last few 
years I have had innumerable applications from persons making historical 
researches in various parts of the country, requesting me to point out ma- 
terials and their sources. # 

Mr. Stevens possesses uncommon facilities for executing the task. He 
has been educated at one of our principal universities, and his employmént 
in collecting and purchasing this class of books for the British Museum, 
and other libraries, has given him a practical knowledge essential to this 
undertaking, and which can scarcely be attained by any other individual, 
as the same combination of circumstances is not likely again to occur. 
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The sale of the work must necessarily be limited, and can not possibly 
pay the cost of preparing it for the press, or of its publication, and I think 
{am not deceived in the impression, that few works in the literary class 
are more worthy of the patronage of the Smithsonian Institution, or more 
in accordance with its original design. r : rie 

I am, dear sir, with great respect and regard, very truly, yours, 

ees ee ~” JARED SPARKS. 

Josrepu Henry, LL.D., Aer 

Secretary of Smithsonian Institution. 


Senate U.S., August 4, 1848. 


Dear sir: Mr. Stevens’s prospectus of his Bibliographia Americana 
has been submitted to the Joint Committee on the Library. They approve 
his plan, and thinking it worthy of such encouragement as they can give, 
have subscribed two hundred and fifty dollars, on the terms mentioned in 
the prospectus, it-being also understood that for this sum he will catalogue 
such books on America, in the Library of Congress, as are within the 
period proposed by him. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. A. PEARCE. 


ANTIQUARIAN Hat, 
Worcester, September 23, 1848. 

Dear sir: I addressed a line to Mr. Stevens some weeks since, in- 
forming him that the council of the American Antiquarian Society would 
subscribe two hundred and fifty dollars towards the expense of preparing 
his Bibliographia Americana. Yesterday I received his acknowledge- 
ment, in which he expresses his satisfaction with the amount, and states 
that the work meets with every encouragement he could wish; the sub- 
scription having nearly reached the sum of five thousand dollars. 

I presume this contribution by the council of the Antiquarian Society 
will be regarded as the best evidence of ¢heir estimate of the importance of 
the proposed work, and of their confidence in the manner of its execution 
under the patronage and supervision of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Very respectfully and truly yours, 


SAML. F. HAVEN. 
Prof. Jos. Henry. 


APPENDIX B. 


Ta the Regents of the Smithsonian Institution : 


GENTLEMEN: The apparatus for the purpose of scientific illustration and 
investigation which I had been for many years accumulating while occu- 
pying the chair of chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania, on my 
retiring from that office was replaced by another apparatus belonging to my 
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successor. Under these circumstances, I signified my Willingness to 
bestow mine on any institution for the promotion of science which would 
give it suitable apartments and cases, so as to have it kept in due order, 
and to render it available for the advancement of scientific knowledge. 

Subsequently, Professor Henry, the distinguished Secretary of the In- 
Stitution over which you are the legitimate guardians, suggested to me 
that I should offer my apparatus to that Institution in the following com- 
plimentary language: ‘I hope you will conclude to present it to the Smith- 
sonian Institution. Several of the articles belong to the history of the 
science of our country, and would be interesting mementos of the past 
which should be preserved in some public institution.’? In reply, I wrote 
informing him that it would be agreeable to me to comply with his proposal, 
it being understood that the cost of the removal of the apparatus and of its 
being put in good order should be defrayed by the Institution, so that 
while, on the one hand, I should receive nothing, on the other, I should not 
be at any expense; also, that suitable apartments and cases should be pro- 
vided for the keeping and using of thé: apparatus for the purpose of investi- 
gation and illustration. 

Having been subsequently advised that you were willing to do me the 
honor of accepting the apparatus on these terms, I put it at the disposal of 
the Secretary, leaving it to his discretion to reject all that might not be 
considered of use to the Institution. I did not deem it proper that I should 
determine how far articles, which I had preserved under the idea of a con- 
tingent utility, might be worthy of the cost of transportation and of the 
space which they would occupy in the buildings of the Institution. I 
understand that Professor Henry gave to Mr. De Beust, for many years 
employed as my laboratory assistant, directions to pack up all that might, 
in his opinion, be useful in the way of research or illustration. 

Agreeably to these directions, the apparatus was packed up last summer 
during my absence. I owe it to myself to state these circumstances, as it 
may happen that every body may not consider all the articles packed up 
by my assistant as meriting the honor done to them by their transfer to 
the halls of the Institution. 108 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

ite ake hs ROBT. HARE. 


Wasuineton, January 3, 1848. 


APPENDIX C. 


Extracts from Communications from Professor Guyot to the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution. 


There is no man of science who does not deplore the want of uniformity 
in the scales of scientific instruments adopted by different civilized 
nations. The comparisons between the observations, made in different 
countries—comparisons indispensable in establishing the general results to 
which meteorology aspires—are at present impossible, except by means of 
reductions, which are a source of exrors in calculation, (against which it is 
difficult to guard,) and which impose heavy labor and a considerable loss 
of time. It is therefore very desisable, “or the inicrest of meteorology, that 
a uniform system of aanctation should oc estabushied. 
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Of the three systems now in use for thermometric and barometric scales, 
(the Reaumur and the French inch, the Fahrenheit and the English inch, 
and the centigrade, with the millimetre,) that to which preference is gene- 
rally given on the continent of Europe, is the centigrade and the metric 
system. Germany is gradually abandoning the Reaumur division and the 
French inch for the centigrade and the millimetre. In some of its most 
important scientific works, as the Meteorology of Kaemtz, several memoirs 
of Dove, the Physical Atlas of Berghaus, and the accompanying text the 
latter have been adopted. By degrees, Italy is doing the same, and we 
shall soon have for choice only the Fahrenheit and the English inch on 
one hand, and the centigrade and the millimetre on the other. 

But to which of these two systems ought we to give the preference? I 
do not hesitate to say, to the second. It is the most rational and the most 
convenient, it is that which has the greatest chance of uniting all suffrages 
and of becoming universal. But itis reserved to America to settle this 
question. Her weight in the balance will be decisive.‘ If, renouncing the 
system she has inherited from England, she adopts the centigrade and me- 
tric scales, the scientific world may hope soon to arrive at that uniformity 
in measures so desirable. Lingland would not be able to hold out long 
alone. 

It would be worthy of the Smithsonian Institution, which owes its origin 
to a love of science transcending all spirit of nationality, to take here the 
initiative, which its position, so perfectly independent, permits. The 
adoption of these scales for the numerous instruments, which it intends to 
spread over the whole surface of the United States, together with the 
regular publication of observations under this form, will soon compel all 
ebservers to conform to it. I am not ignorant of the objections which 
might be urged against this measure, nor do I undervalue them. Never- 
theless, I believe that I should be able to meet them, and I would doso in 
advance, did I not fear to extend this communication beyond suitable lim- 
its. 

The co-operation of Professor Bache would be of very great importance. 
As superintendent of the coast survey, he has a number of publications to 
make on the temperature of the sea at different depths, for example, and 
others, for which it would be useful to adopt the centigrade scale, or at 
least to place the centigrade opposite to the Fahrenheit degrees. ‘This scien- 
tific authority, joined to thatof the Smithsonian Institution would, I doubt 
not, be sufficient to introduce gradually so desirable a reform. The mo- 
mentis critical—later, a change would be almost impossible. 

* * * - * * . ¥t * 
The importance which the subject of the change of scales seems to me to 
possess, and the exigency of the moment, induce me to offer some further 
considerations thereon, for which I crave your indulgence. 

Uniformity of notation in all -scientific works is the essential and imme- 
diate result at which we should aim. We might, strictly speaking, admit 
any scale, provided it were universally adopted; but since, among the 
number of those which have been proposed, there are three which have 
divided the suffrages, it is from among these that we should select. Other 
things being equal, two reasons (as I have already remarked) it seems to 
me should determine our choice; the first is the relative perfection of the 
scale; the second is the probability of its adoption by all men of science. 

As to the first point, the centigrade scale has the advantage over the 
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two others of being in harmony with the decimal system, and of facilitating 
calculations. It has the advantage over the Fahrenheit of possessing a natu- 
ral zero, a point of departure fixed by nature herself, easy to determine, and 
which corresponds to a point of temperature so critical, that from the 
moment of reaching it, meteorological phenomena are suddenly and pro- 
foundly modified, vegetation ceases, and all nature assumes another as- 
pect. Itis then highly proper that this temperature, which is a point of 
change marked by nature herself, be also the principal one on the ther- 
mometric scale. 

The English adduce, as one of the reasons which causes them to retain 
the Fahrenheit scale, the absence of negative quantities. This, it is true, is 
an advantage; for l admit that the mixing of negative and positive quan- 
tities is a source of error, and embarrasses the calculation. But this advan- 
tage, which is real, disappears the moment we wish to make a uni- 
versal one of the Fahrenheit scale, for in nearly half the countries of the 
earth, and particularly in North America, the Fahrenheit thermometer fur- 
nishes every year many negative quantities. Ithas been said further, that 
the Fahrenheit degree, measuring a smaller difference of temperature, allows 
of a more exact reading than the centigrade. But it is only requisite 
to mark half degrees upon the centigrade scale in order to obtain, the 
tubes being equal, a still greater approximation, that is to say, accord- 
ing to the ordinary method of estimation of twentieths of degrees; which 
is much more than it is-right to demand of instruments destined for meteoro- 
logical observations, since various causes prevent, even with the best, that 
one could guarantee the temperature of the air within two or three tenths 
of a degree. ; 

But the strongest reasons for the adoption of the centigrade scale are, 
without contradiction, the predominance already secured to it in the greater 
part of the scientific world, the considerable amount of meterological 
labors in which it is employed, and the decided tendency continually to ex- 
tend itself. America has not here to open a new path, she has only to as- 
sociate herself with the movement which is carrying scientific Europe 
along with it. ButI repeat, her influence will be decisive, she holds in- 
her hands the future, and if she well understands her part, here as in other 
domains, she should break with the past in its narrowness, and render 
herself cosmopolitan in the interest of general utility. — 

What I have just said applies equally to the barometric scale. ‘The met- 
rical scale is the most convenient; it is rational, easy to verify, invariable; 
it has also the future in its favor. 

There remain to be considered material difficulties which attend every 
change of system. I will take the liberty of calling your attention to the 
fact that they only concern other institutions. The Smithsonian Institu- 
tion is perfectly free to take the course which may seem to it most in accord- 
ance with the interests of meteorology. It has, moreover, a right here to 
an influence proportioned to its expenditures in this department. If, for ex- 
ample, it takes upon itself the gratuitous publication of the observations 
made in stations already existing, may it not In time claim to regulate also 

e form of these observations. 
ss Besides, the question is not about changing at once the habits of the 
people, put simply those of scientific observers, which is a very Teoesa 
affair. ‘The detailed publication of the observations will principally circulate 
in the scientific world for which it is designed: But nothing would pre- 
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vent the publication, for some time to come, of reports of general results 
with the old scales opposite the new. 
I am, sir, your very obedient servant, 
A. GUYOT, 
Josern Henry, LL. D., 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS 
THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


The operations, expenditures, and condition of the Institution up to Jaw- 
; uary 1, 1850. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In obedience to the act of Congress of August 10, 1846, establishing 
the Smithsonian Institution, the undersigned, in behalf of the Regents, 
submit to Congress, as a report of the operations, expenditures, and con- 
dition of the institution, the following documents: 

First. Annual report of the Secretary, giving an account of the opera- 
tions of the institution during the year 1849, accompanied by a report 
from the Assistant Secretary, relative to the library, and by other docu- 
ments. 

Second. Report of the Executive Committee, exhibiting an account of 
the expenditures of the institution during the year, and of its financial 
condition on the first of January, 1850. 

Third. Report of the Building Committee, relative to the progress made 
in 1849 in the erection of the Smithsonian edifice, and in the improve- 
ment of the grounds, with a statement of the expenditures which have 
thus far been made on the same. 

Fourth. Proceedings of the Board of Regents at their fourth annua! 
session. 

Fifth. Proceedings of the first meeting of the establishment. 

Sixth. Appendix. 

From these documents it will be seen that the Smithsonian Institution 
has been gradually extending its sphere of usefulness in carrying out the 
plan of its organization. 

An accident which happened to one of the apartments of the building, 
as will be seen from the proceedings of the board, has induced the Re- 
gents to change the original plan of finishing the interior, and to adopt in 
its stead a system of fireproofing, better adapted to security and perma- 
nence. ‘This will be attended with an additional expense, which it is pro- 
posed to meet by an extension of the time of completing the building. 

From the report of the Executive Committee it will be perceived that 
the funds of the institution are in a very favorable condition, and 
from the proceedings of the Regents that the Secretary has been di- 
rected to make application to Congress for permission to increase the prin- 


cipal of the Smithsonian fund, by adding thereto $150,000 of accrued 
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interest now on hand, and such other sums as may hereafier come into 
the possession of the Regents, by donation or otherwise, until the sums so 
added to the original bequest shall amount to $200,000. 

The presentation of this report to Congress has been delayed beyond 
the usual time, on account of the continued session of the board, render- 
ed necessary by the protracted investigations relative to the building. 

MILLARD FILLMORE, 
Chancellor, §c. 
JOSEPH HENRY, 
Secretary. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


To the Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Institution: 


GenTLEMeEN: In accordance with the resolution that the Secretary shall 
present at each annual meeting of the Board of Regents an account of 
the operations of the institution during the past year, I respectfully sub- 
mit the following: 

Agreeably to the scheme of finance adopted by the board, the greater 
portion of all the income of the Smithsonian fund is at present devoted 
to the erection of the building; and until this is paid for, the money 
which can be appropriated to the active operations of the institution will 
be comparatively small; not only small in proportion to the demands made 
upon it, but small in reference to the results which the public generally 
expect it to produce. Itis believed, however, that a proper consideration 
of the facts presented in the following report will warrant the conclusion, 
that the institution, during the past year, has been gradually extending 
its sphere of usefulness, and successfully bringing into operation the dif- 
ferent parts of its plan of organization. 

It will be recollected that the several propositions of the programme 
were adopted provisionally, and it is gratifying to be able to state that ex- 
perience thus far has indicated no important changes. The general plan 
has continued to receive the approbation of the enlightened public both 
in this country and in Europe, and to increase general confidence in the 
power of the institution to confer important benefits on our country and 
the world. 

In presenting the different operations of the institution, I shall adopt, 
as in my last report, the principal divisions of the programme: 

Ist. Publication of memoirs in quarto volumes, consisting of positive 
additions to knowledge. 

2d. Institution of original researches, under the direction of competent 
persons. ; 

3d. ‘The publication of a series of reports, giving the present state and 
progress of different branches of kuowledge. ; 

4th. Formation of a library and museum of objects of nature and art. 


5th. Lectures. 
Publication of Memoirs. 


Agreeably to the plan of the institution, these memoirs are intended to 
embody the results of researches which could not otherwise be readily 
published, and are to be distributed to societies, public libraries, and other 
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institutions. An account of the first memoir was given in the last report. 
It relates to the ancient monuments of the Mississippi valley, and occu- 
pies an entire volume. It has been presented, as far as opportunity would 
permit, to the principal literary and scientific societies of the world, to all 
the colleges and larger libraries of this country, and has everywhere been 
received with much commendation. All the societies from which we 
have as yet heard, have declared their willingness to co operate with the 
institution, and to give us their publications in exchange, from which 
source our library has already been enriched with valuable additions. 

It is to be regretted that our means would not permit us to distribute 
the first volume more liberally than we have done, and that the price put 
upon the copies offered for sale has placed them beyond the reach of 
many persons desirous of obtaiting them. This arose from the fact that 
in order to reniunerate the authors for the expense and labor bestowed on 
the memoir, they were allowed to strike off from the types and plates of 
the institution an edition to be sold for their own benefit. To avoid risk 
of loss, the edition was a small one, and the price put at ten dollars. An 
occurrence of this kind will not happen again; for, although it would be 
desirable to pay authors for their contributions, yet it is now found that 
materials will be offered, free of all cost, more than sufficient to exhaust 
the portion of the income which can be devoted to publications. 

In printing the future volumes it will be advisable to strike off an extra 
number of copies for sale on account of the institution, and to dispose of 
these for little more than the mere cost of press-work and paper. 

Tne second volume of Contributions is now in the press, and will con- 
sist of a number of memoirs which have been submitted to competent 
judges and found worthy of a place in the Smithsonian publications. In 
this volume we have adopted the plan of printing each memoir with a 
separate title and paging. The object of this is to enable us to distribute 
extra copies of each memoir separately, and also to furnish the author 
with a number of copies regularly paged for his own use. It will also 
enable us to classify the memoirs according to subjects. 

‘The following is a brief account of the memoirs contained in the sec- 
ond volume, so far as they have~been reported on by the commissioners 
to whom they have been submitted: 

1. A Memoir on the planet Neptune, by Sears C. Wallser.—An abstract 
of this memoir has been published in the proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society, aid has received the approbation of the scientific 
world. It presents the several steps of the discovery of an orbit which 
has enabled Mr. Walker to compute the place of the new planet with 
as much precision as that of any of the planets which have been known 
from the earliest times.* Starung from the observations of the motion 
of the planet during a period of about four months, Mr. Walker calcu- 
lated an empirical orbit which enabled him to trace its path among the 
stars of the celestial vault through its whole revolution of 166 years. He 
was thus enabled to carry its position backward until it fell among a cluster 
of stars accurately mapped by Lalande towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, and, after a minute and critical investigation, he was led to conclude 
Paneth Weel el 


*Itis proper to state that a part of the researches given in this memoir was made during the 
author’s cot:nexion with the National Observatory, under the direction of Lieutenant Maury. 


An account of these will probably soon be published in the n-xt volume of the records of opera= 
dons of this observatory. 
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that one of the stars observed by Lalande on the night of May 10, 1795, 
was the planet Neptune. This conclusion was rendered almost certainty by 
the observation, made on the first clear night, that all the stars in the cluster 
above mentioned were found in place, except the one previously fixed upon 
as the new planet. Some doubt was created, however, by noting that the 
missing star in Lalande’s maps was marked as doubtful. In order to set- 
tle this difficulty, the original manuscript of the astronomer deposited in 
the cbservatory of Paris was referred to. It was then found that Lalande 
had twice observed the same star; and not finding the right ascension and 
declination each time the same, and not dreaming it was a planet, he 
selected one of the observations for publication, marking the position indi- 
cated doubtful. The planet had moved during the interval of observa- 
tion, and thus produced the discrepancy. By allowing for the movement 
during the time elapsed, the two observations precisely agree. 'T'here 
could, therefore, be no longer any doubt that this star, observed and 
mapped fifty years ago as a fixed star, was in reality the planet Neptune. 
Mr. Walker, availing himself of this discovery, had nowa series of obser- 
vations embracing not a few months of the motion of the planet, but 
which carried it back fifty years. From these data he was enabled to 
deduce a pure elliptical orbit, or one which the body would describe were 
there no other planets in the system. This orbit has been investigated 
by another of our countrymen in a series of profound and beautiful re- 
searches, adding much to our knowledge both of Neptuneand Uranus. I 
allude to the labors of Professor Peirce, of Cambridge. 

It is well known that the planet Neptune was discovered by mathe- 
matical deductions from the perturbations observed in Uranus, and that 
Leverrier and Adams, the independent authors of this discovery, not only 
pointed out the direction in which the unseen planet was to be found, but 
also, from a priori considerations, gave the dimensions, form, and position 
of the orbit it describes around the sun. ‘The direction indicated was the 
true one, but the elements of the orbit were widely different from those 
subsequently found to belong to the actual orbit of the planet. Professor 
Peirce submitted the data used by Leverrier and Adams to a new and 
critical examination, and succeeded in discovering the cause of their error, 
and of verifying the conclusions of Mr. Walker. He afterwards proceeded 
to consider the inverse problem, viz: that of deducing the perturbations 
which Neptune ought to produce in the planet Uranus. His final results 
gave a perfect explanation of all the anomalies in the motions of Uranus, 
and furnished the data, for the first time since its discovery in 1781, for 
correct tables for determining its position in the heavens. Professor Peirce 
also investigated the action of all the other planets on Neptune, and his 
results enabled Mr. Walker, by applying them to his elliptical orbit, to com- 
pare the actual with the calculated place of the planet. This led to a further 
correction of the elliptical orbit, and a more perfect table ef calculated 
places. In this way, by a series of profound and beautiful investigations, 
alternately combining the data of observation with theoretical consider- 
ations, these two astronomers have perfected our knowledge of the motion 
of the most distant planets of our system, and furnished the means of 
giving their past and future position through all time. The details of Mr. 
Peirce’s paper have not yet been prepared for the press. ‘They will prob- 
ably be given in due time to the world as a part of the Smithsonian Con 


tributions. 
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The investigations mentioned in the foregoing account have been at- 
tended with very laborious arithmetical calculations. A small appropria- 
tion has been made to defray, in part, the expense of these. Indeed, 
without the aid thus given, the discoveries we have related would 
scarcely have been made—at least at this time, and in our country. 

2. The next memoir is an account of the discovery of a comet by Miss 
Maria Mitchell, of Nantucket, with its approximate orbit, calculated by her- 
self. The honor of this discovery has been duly awarded to the author. A 
medal has been presented to her by the King of Denmark, and the comet 
itself is now known to astronomers in every part of the world by her 
name. From the peculiarities of the case, the Fixecutive Committee re- 
commended that a small premium be presented to Miss Mitchell. 

3. The third memoir is on a new method of solving cubic equations, by 
Professor Strong, of New Brunswick, New Jersey; a purely mathematical 
paper, which has been pronounced an interesting addition to that branch of 
science. 

4. The fourth memoir is a contribution to the physical geography of the 
United States. It presents a section, from actual surveys, of the descent 
of the bed of the Ohio river from its source, in the State of New York, to 
its mouth, on the Mississippi. By a series of observations and elaborate 
calculations, the author exhibits the amount of water which passed down 
the river during a period of eleven years prior to 1849. This, compared 
with the amount of rain which fell during the same time on the surface 
drained by the river, gives a series of interesting results in reference to 
evaporation. 

It also contains a proposition for improving the navigation of the Ohio, 
founded upon data given in the preceding part of the memoir. Whatever 
may be the result of the plan here proposed, this memoir has been recom- 
mended for publication as a valuable addition to the physical geography of 
the United States. The author is Charles Ellet, jr., the celebrated engi- 
neer of the wire bridges over the Niagara and Ohio rivers. Another me- 
moir is promised by the same author, which will be a continuation of the 
same subject. 

5. The fifth memoir is contributed by Dr. Robert Hare, of Philadelphia, 
and is intended to elucidate the remarkable phenomenon exhibited at the 
great fire in the city of New York on the 19th of July, 1845, during which 
two hundred and thirty houses were destroyed, containing merchandise 
amounting in value to sixty-two millions of dollars. ‘A series of detona- 
tions, successively increasing in loudness, were followed by a final explo- 
sion which tore in pieces the building in which it took place, threw down 
several houses in its vicinity, and forced in the fronts of the houses on the 
opposite side of the street.”” These effects were attributed to gunpowder, 
though the owner of the building in which the explosion occurred declared 
that none of this article was present, but that the house contained a large 
quantity of nitre, in connexion with merchandise of acombustible nature. 

This memoir contains a series of investigations relative to the explosions 
which may be produced by heated nitre in connexion with carbonaceous 
matters. ‘The author shows, by numerous experiments, that explosions of 
a violent kind can be produced by forcibly bringing into contact at a high 
temperature, nitre, and substances of an inflammable character. [talso con- 


tains several new experiments on the combustion of gunpowder under 
different circumstances. 
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6. The sixth memoir is on the ancient monuments of the State of New 
York, by E. G. Squier, and may be regarded 8 a continuation.of the me- 
moir by Squier and Davis on the ancient monuments of the Mississippi 
valley. The expense of the explorations which form the basis of this 
memoir was two hundred dollars, one half of which was defrayed by. the 
members of the Historical Society of New York, and the remainder by 
this institution. 

7. Another memoir is by Professor Secchi, a young Italian of much inge- 
nuity and learning, a member of Georgetown College. It consists of a new 
mathematical investigation of the reciprocal action of two galvanic cur- 
rents on each other, and of the action of a current on the pole of a mag- 
net. It begins with the assumption that the force between the elements 
of the currents and the magnet is inversely as the square of the distance, 
and directly as the sine of the inclination, and then presents the mathe- 
matical inferences which legitimately flow from these data. 'The deduc- 
tions are of such a nature that the author has been able to verify them by 
means of well devised experiments, and the results accord as nearly with 
the deductions as the complex nature of the subject will admit. The in- 
vestigations involve the mathematical theory of the galvanometer, and the 
experiments furnish much interesting and useful information, aside from 
the principal object of the memoir, particularly on the comparative value 
of different kinds of batteries. 

8. The next paper is by Professor Louis Agassiz, of Harvard University, 
and is entitled Z%e Classification of Insects upon Embryologial Data. It 
gives an account of a series of new and interesting facts observed by the 
author relative to the metamorphosis of insects, which have an important 
bearing on general questions in zoology, and which will probably lead to 
the arrangement of these animals according to a new system of classifica- 
tion, founded upon. more definite principles tlian those heretofore adopted. 

9. The next is a memoir by Dr. R. W. Gibbes, on the Mosasaurus and 
some new allied genera of the gigantic lizards which formerly inhabited 
our planet, and of which the remains are now found in different parts of 
the United States, particularly in the marl beds of various parts of the 
country. This is an interesting addition to paleontology, and has re- 
ceived a favorable report from the commission to whom it was referred. 


Researches. 


The programme of organization contemplates the establishment of re- 
searches, under the direction of suitable persons, the expense to be 
borne in whole or in part by the institution. In the last report it was 
mentioned that a telescope and other apparatus had been ordered for 
Lieutenant Gilliss in his astronomical expedition to Chili, and that, with- 
out this assistance, the expedition would have been delayedayear. [am 
now, however, happy to state that the expense of these instruments has 
since been paid by an appropriation of Congress; and the institution has 
thus been the means of promoting the objects of the expedition without 
any expenditure of its income. Certain improvements in astronomical 
instruments, however, have been made since the departure of Lieutenant 
Gilliss which would much facilitate his observations, and enable him to 
do much more with his small number of assistants, and it may be well 
for the institution to furnish him with instruments of this kind. _ 

Under the head of researches it may also be mentioned that, during the 
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past year, we have caused to be computed, at the expense of the institu- 
tion, an ephemeris of Neptune, giving the position of the planet in the 
heavens from August 4, 1846, to February 4, 1848, and also in the last 
half years of 1848 and 1849. This ephemeris is based on the orbit of 
Neptune established by Mr. Walker and corrected by the perturbations of 
the planet Neptune by the action of Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, as de- 
duced from the mathematical investigations of Professor Peirce, of Har- 
vard University. 

We have distributed copies of this ephemeris to all persons known to 
us who are interested in practical astronomy, not only in this country but 
in Europe. It has been received with high commendation, and is found 
to give the actual place of the planet in the heavens within the limits of a 
few tenths of a second of arc; indeed, the coincidence of the calculated 
and observed places is so marked, that, were the actual planet of the 
heavens and that of the ephemeris to be considered as a double star, they 
would have so close a proximity that no telescope yet constructed could 
separate them. 


Occultations for 1850. 


A set of tables in contimuation of those mentioned in the last and 
preceding report for facilitating the calculation of the appearance of oc- 
cultations of fixed stars by the moon during the year 1850 has been prepared 
by Mr. Downes, of Philadelphia, and published by the institution. At 
the last session of Congress an appropriation was made for establishing a 
Nautical Almanac, which will furnish, among other aids to astronomical 
observation, sets of tables of the kind just mentioned. Lieut. Davis, of 
the United States navy, to whom the superintendence of this national 
work has been intrusied, recommended that the expense of the preparation 
of the tables for 1850 should be defrayed from the appropriation for the 
almanac; and this recommendation has been concurred in by the Secretary 
of the Navy. The institution has, therefore, been called upon merely to 
pay for the printing and distribution of the tables, and thus again en- 
abled, with a small outlay of its funds, to afford important facilities for 
the advance of science. 


Meteorology. 


Under the general head of researches we may also give an account of 
the progress made in establishing the system of meteorological observa- 
tions proposed in the preceding reports. Circulars describing the plan of 
operation were distributed to the several parts of the Union through mem- 
bers of Congress at the last session, and the results fully equalled our 
anticipalions. From localities widely separated from each other, and dis- 
tributed over the greater portion of the United States, about one hundred 
and fifty monthly returns are now regularly received. ‘To carry on this 
system eflicientiy, much labor is necessarily required in the way of cor- 
respondence; but it bids fair to furnish the institution with a wide field 
of usefulness in bringing it into communication with individuals who 
though secluded in position, are desirous of improving themselves, as 
well as of promoting general knowledge. The correspondence we have 
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thus established, and which we hope to extend, through the aid of the 
members of the present Congress, will enable us to acquire definite inform- 
ation on a variety of subjects besides those which relate to meteorology. 
We have already accumulated in this way a mass of curious and in- 
structive information relative to various subjects, which we hope, in the 
progress of the development of the plan of the institution, to digest and 


present to the public. 


We would mention in this connexion that two of our meteorological 
correspondents have proposed the collection of statistics of diseases, in- 
cluding the rise, progress, and decline of epidemics. This is a subject 
we would commend to the American Medical Association. The Smith- 
sonian Institution could assist in an enterprise of this kind by receiving 
the information which is attainable, and collating it, under the direction 
of a committee of gentlemen belonging to the medical profession. 

It will be recollected that our plan of meteorological observations em- 
braces three classes of observers—one to record the changes in the aspect 
of the sky, the direction of the wind, beginning and ending of rain, 
snow, &c.; another, in addition, to give an account of the changes of 
temperature indicated by the thermometer; and a third, furnished with a 
full set of instruments for recording the most important atmospheric 
changes. The importance of the information which may be derived from 
a careful record of the weather without instruments can scarcely be 
realized by persons who have given but little attention to the subject. 
The place of origin, direction, velocity of motion of a storm, as well as 
the direction and velocity of the wind which composes it, whether gyra- 
tory or inward and upward, may all be determined by a sufficient amount 
of data of the kind we have mentioned. Also, a careful record of the 
observations of meteors seen by individuals from diflerent positions would 
furnish interesting data for determining the elevation and velocity of 
these mysterious visitors. 

There are other data which can only be obtained by the use of accu- 
rate instruments: fortunately, however, a comparatively small number 
of observers are sufficient for determining these. ‘The instruments should 
be of the best possible construction, placed in important situations, observed 
at suitable times and with undeviating regularity by competent observers. 
Few persons are acquainted with the difficulty of procuring accurate me- 
teorological instruments. The ordinary thermometers for sale in the 
shops frequently differ several degrees from each other, particularly at the 
higher and the lower temperatures, and even the same thermometer Is 
liable, for a time afier its construction, to undergo a change in the size of 
the bulb, and thus to derange the accuracy of the scale. An accurate 
barometer is another instrument which cannot readily be obtained, unless 
at too great a price for the means of ordinary observers. ‘The common 
weather glasses, sold under the name of barometers, though they may be 
of use in indicating variations of atmospheric pressure, and thus assist in 
furnishing data for determining the progress of aerial waves, are inappli- 
cable to the precise and accurate observations necessary to determine the 


minute changes of atmospheric pressure, or of ascertaining the height of 


places above the level of the sea. 
Considerable pains have been taken during the past year to ascertain 
the best form of a barometer, which could be procured at a reasonable 
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cost, and, after considerable inquiry and comparison of different instru- 
ments, we have at length decided upon one, with an adjustable cistern 
and enclosed in a brass case, which may be transported to a distance, and 
will serve as well for a mountain barometer as for indicating meteorologi- 
cal changes. For the construction of these instruments, we have em- 
ployed Mr. James Green, formeriy of Baltimore, now of New York; and 
in order that the instruments furnished by him to ourselves, or sold to our 
observers, may be comparable with each other, we have procured a 
standard barometer from London, with which each instrument, previously 
numbered, is accurately compared, and the record carefully preserved. We 
have also decided upon the forms of rain and snow gauges and wind vanes, 
and have ordered a number of these to be constructed by Benjamin Pike 
& Son, Broadway, New York. 

It is the policy of the institution to do as much with its funds as possi- 
ble, and to call in aid from eVery quarter whence it may be obtained. 
With reference to the system of meteorology, 1 am happy to inform the 
board that we have received assistance from a number of sources from 
which it could scarcely have been expected at the commencement of the 
scheme. The last Congress appropriated two thousand dollars for 
meteorology, to be expended under the direction of the Navy Depart- 
ment. It was understood that Professor Espy was to be engaged in the 
investigations to be made in accordance with this appropriation, and, in 
order that his labors might co operate with those of the institution, the 
late Secretary of the Navy directed him to apply to me for instructions. 
During the past year he has been engaged in directing observations and 
making preparation for a series of experiments having an important bear- 
ing on the explanation of meteorological phenomena. It is understood 
that the remainder of this appropriation, after paying the salary of Mr. 
Espy, will be expended in defraying incidental expenses, such as print- 
ing, engraving, &c. 

The Regents of the University of the State of New York, in 1825, or- 
ganized a system of meteorology, which has continued ever since, and 
which has added many interesting facts to the stock of scientific knowl- 
edge. In order to extend the usefulness of this system, the Regents of 
the University have lately resolved to reorganize the whole, and to supply 
the observers with accurate and well-compared instruments. This work 
has been intrusted to Dr. 'T. Romeyn Beck and one of our Regents, 
Gideon Hawley, esq., both of Albany. They have adopted the same 
system and instruments as those of the Smithsonian Institution, and have 
agreed to co-operate fully with us in the observation of the general and 
particular phenomena of meteorology. A similar movement has been 
made in the legislature of Massachusetts for the establishment of a system 
of observations, and it is hoped that the other States of the Union will 
follow these examples. Weare also happy to state that the medical depart- 
ment of the army, under the direction of Surgeon General Lawson, has 
signified its willingness to unite with us in the same system, and to fur- 
nish the new military posts with instruments constructed on the same 
plan, and compared with the Smithsonian standard. We hope, there- 
fore, within the coming year, that there will be established at least fifty 
stations in different parts of North America, furnished with accurate in- 
struments of this kind. 


During the past summer I visited Canada, principally for the purpose 
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of examining the meteorological instruments and the method of using 
them employed at the observatory of Toronto. Captain Lefroy, the di- 
rector of this institution, afforded me every facility fr acquiring the de- 
sired information. He also furnished me with a list of military posts in 
Canada at which observations may be made, and gave assurance of the 
hearty co-operation in our labors of the officers attached to these posts. 
We have also a prospect of procuring permanent observations from Ber- 
muda, some of the West India islands, and from Central America. 

From all these statements it will be seen we are in a fair way of estab- 
lishing a general system of meteorology, extending over a great portion of 
North America, including many stations furnished with compared instru- 
ments referred to the same standard. When fully organized, it will con- 
stitute one of the most important systems ever instituted; but to bring 
it fully into operation will require a judicious expenditure of all the funds 
at our disposal for this purpose. At the last session of the board, one 
thousand dollars were appropriated for meteorological purposes, the greater 
portion of which has been expended for instruments, among which are 
those to serve as standards; an equal sum, at least, will be required for 
the next year. 

In connexion with the regular meteorological system, successful appli- 
cations have been made to the presidents of a number of telegraph lines 
to allow us, at a certain period of the day, the use of their wires for the 
transmission of meteorological intelligence. We propose to furnish the 
most important offices along the lines with sets of instruments, and to 
give the operators special instructions for the observation of particular 
phenomena. Itis hoped by this means to obtain results not otherwise 
accessible. Instruments for this purpose are now in process of construc- 
tion, and as soon as they are completed the transmission of observations 
will commence. 

The establishment of the extended system of meteorology, which we 
have just described, is a work of time and labor—the correspondence alone 
being sufficient constantly to occupy the time of one person, and the ad- 
justment of the several parts of the plan has required more time than my 
other engagements would permit me to devote to it. 


Magnetic Observations. 


A set of magnetic apparatus was ordered from London for the purpose of 
determining the lines of magnetic intensity, declination, and inclination. 
These are intrusted to Colonel Emory, of the boundary commission, and 
in his possession they will probably be made to do good service in the 
cause of science. As soon as the funds will admit of the appropriation, it 
would be advisable to purchase several sets of instruments of the same kind, 
to be placed in the hands of the scientific explorers of our new territories, 
and for determining the principal magnetic lines across the United States. 


Physical Geography. 


Another subject of much interest connected with the physical geography 
of our country is the collection of the statistics of all railway and canal ex- 
plorations which have been made in various parts of the United States 
and Canada. This information, at present in the possession of indi- 
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viduals, is of little value, and, unless collected by some public institution, 
will soon be lost to the world. Surveys of this kind furnish the most ex- 
act data for the determination of what may be called the mountain bases, 
or general water-sheds of the surface; and no portion of the world of the 
same extent has been so thoroughly traversed with these explorations as 
the United States. Connected with these, sketches should be made of 
the principal mountain ranges, barometrical measurements of the higher 
peaks, with geological sections of the strata through which the public 
works are carried. For the purpose of commencing this collection, we 
have addressed letters to all persons within our knowledge who possess 
information of this kind, requesting memoirs from them containing results 
of their own measurements and observations. By this means we hope to 
present a series of papers of the same character as that of Mr. Ellet, and 
thus furnish materials for a more accurate physical map of North America, 
as well as the means, in connexion with our operations in meteorology, 
for a more exact study of our climate. 

During the past year Professor Guyot has made a barometrical explora- 
tion of the mountain system of New Hampshire, and he purposes to de- 
vote a portion of each year to investigations of this kind. 


Natural History. 


Our new possessions in Oregon, California, and Mexico offer in- 
teresting fields for scientific inquiry, particularly in the line of natural 
history, and Dr. Gray, of Cambridge, and Dr. Engleman, of St. Louis, 
aided by several scientific gentlemen, interested in this branch of science, 
have sent a number of collectors to develop the resources of those regions, 
particularly so far as the botany is concerned. 

Among these, Mr. Charles Wright has been engaged to make explora- 
tions during the past year in New Mexico, at the expense of a subscription 
by individuals and institutions. He has just returned laden with a valu- 
able collection of plants, seeds, &c., which are to be divided among those 
who defrayed the expense. In behalf of the Smithsonian Institution $150 
was subscribed towards this enterprise, and for this we are entitled to a 
full set of all the objects collected. These are to be submitted to Dr. 
Gray, of Cambridge, to be described in a memoir by him, and to be pub- 
lished in the Smithsonian Contributions. Mr. Wright is expected to start 
on another expedition early in the spring, for the purpose of making ex- 
plorations in natural history in the regions around El Paso, and it will be 
well for the Smithsonian Institution to further assist this laudable enter- 
prise with another subscription of an equal amount. 

We have also purchased, for the sum of $20, a set of the plants collected 
by Mr. Fendler in the vicinity of Santa Fe, during the year 1847. This 
adventurous explorer, under the direction of the gentlemen previously 
mentioned, is now engaged in investigating the botany of the great valley 
of the Salt Lake; and it is proposed further to assist him by the purchase 
of a set of the collections he may obtain. By co-operating in this way with 
individuals and institutions, we are enabled, at a small expense, materially 
to advance the cause of science. 


Wi £1207, 
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Another object, the prosecution of which falls particularly within the 
province of the institution, is that of obtaining descriptions of the ancient 
monuments of North America. Circulars have been sent to gentlemen in 
various parts of the country, requesting them to fummish surveys and explo- 
rations of mounds, and other ancient works, which are reputed to exist in 
their vicinity. To facilitate these investigations, we have requested 
the authors of the first volume to draw up, from the results of their ex- 
perience, a set of instructions for the proper examination and description 
of works of this kind. The same subject has also been placed before 
several historical societies, established in places where mounds are known 
to exist. In connexion with this subject, we cannot too highly commend 
the policy of the new Territory of Minnesota, which, among the first of its 
acts, has established a Historical Society, to gather up the record of events 
as they occur, and thus to preserve the unappreciated facts of the present— 
destined to become history in the future. An important and interesting part 
of the labors of such societies would be the survey and exploration of 
the ancient monuments which might be found in their vicinity. Brief ac- 
counts of these might be published in the proceedings of the societies, 
while detailed descriptions and drawings could be given to the world at 
the expense and through the transactions of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The publication of our first volume has awakened a lively interest in 
this subject, and we have received accounts of various locations of mounds 
aud other ancient works in different parts of the country which were pre- 
viously unknown. A gentleman, well qualified for the task, is now engaged 
in preparing for usan ethnological chart indicating the relative positions, as 
far as they are known, of all the monuments of this kind. This chart may 
be improved from time to time, and will be the means of eliciting important 
additional information. . Indeed this whole subject should be prosecuted by 
the institution, until all accessible information has been collected. The 
Smithsonian Institution owes this to the world. The work should be done 
quickly, for the plough, as well as the elements, are every year rendering 
less visible the outlines and distinctive forms of these remnants of the arts. 
and policy of the ancient inhabitants of this continent. 


Bibliographia Americana. 


In the last report an account is given of the preparation of a work on 
the bibliography of America, by Henry Stevens, of Vermont. ‘Tis work, 
it will be recollected, is to contain a brief account of every book published 
in, or relating to, North America, prior to 1700, with references to the dif- 
ferent libraries in this and other countries, in which these works are to be 
found. The institution agreed to publish this work at its own expense, 
provided, on examination by a commission of competent judges, tt is found 
properly executed. Mr. Stevens is now engaged in the British Museum 
cataloguing all the works embraced in his plan, and informs me that he 
is making good progress in his enterprise. 


Reports on the Progress of Knowledge. 


Of the reports on. tlie progress of knowledge proposed in the plan of 
organization, none have as yet been published, though several of those 
Mis.—2 
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mentioned in my report of last year have been completed, or are very 
nearly ready for the press. ‘The appropriations, however, for the last year 
were not found sufficient for carrying out further this part of the plan. 

The most important report now in progress is that on the forest trees of 
North America, by Dr. Gray, Professor of Botany in Harvard University. 
It is intended in this work to give figures from original drawings of the 
flowers, leaves, fruit, &c., of each principal species in the United States 
proper, for the most part of the size of nature, and so executed as to furnish 
colored or uncolored copies—the first being intended to give an adequate 
idea of the species, and the second for greater cheapness and more general 
diffusion. 

This work will be completed in three parts, in octavo, with an atlas of 
quarto plate—the first part to be published next spring. A portion of this 
will be occupied with an introductory dissertation giving the present state 
of our knowledge, divested as much as possible of all unnecessary tech- 
nical terms—of the anatomy, morphology, and physiology of the tree— 
tracing its growth from the embryo to its full development and reproduc- 
tion in the formation of fruit and seed. This will be illustrated by draw- 
ings from original dissectious under the microscope, and sketches made, 
in every instance, from Nature. As the work will be adapted to general 
comprehension, it will be of interest to the popular as well as the scientific 
reader. 

Report on the history of the discovery of the plonet Neptune.—The first 
part of a report on recent discoveries in astronomy has been completed, 
und is ready for the press. This is written by Dr. B. A. Gould, of Cam- 
bridge, editor of the American Astronomical Journal. Copious references 
to authorities are given in foot-notes, which will render the work interest- 
ing to the professed astronomer as well as to the less advanced student. 

A report has been prepared by Professor Guyot, late of the University 
of Neufchatel, on the construction and use of meteorological instruments, 
inore particularly designed for distribution among our meteorological ob- 
servers. ‘This gentleman is now engaged, at the expense of the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, in establishing a new system 
of meteorology, and in instructing the observers im the use of the instru- 
ments; for which service he is well adapted by his experience in a similar 
undertaking in Switzerland. 

‘The report on the application of chemistry to agriculture is also nearly 


ready for the press. ‘This is by Dr. Lewis C. Beck, of Rutgers College, 
New Jersey. 


Collections. 


_Apparatus.—The plan of organization also contemplates the formation 
of a museum of physical instruments, which may be used for exnerimen- 
tal illustration and original research, and may serve as models to work- 
men as well as to illustrate the general progress of inventions in this line. 

‘Fle munificent donation of Dr. Hare has enabled us to commence this 
collection with very flattering prospects. It now contains, besides the 
erticles of Dr. Hare, instruments for the illustration of the principles of 
light, heat, and sound, procuted from Paris, and a full set of pneumiatic 
‘struments, of superior size and workmanship, constructed expressly for 
the institution by Mr. Chamberlain, of Boston; also, a number of chemi- 
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cal articles purchased during the last year; a set of magnetical-instru- 
ments, already noticed; a standard barometer and thermometers, and other 
meteorological instruments, procured from Hurope. It is proper that I 
mention, In this place, that we are indebted to Professor Snell, of Am- 
herst, for superintending the construction of a set of ingenious instru- 
ments devised by himself for the illustration of wave motion. It is be- 
lieved that the collection of instruments of research will, in due time, not 
only form a feature of great interest, but that it will surpass in extent 
similar collections in other countries. 

It is intended to publish a descriptive catalogue of all the instruments, 
for the use of visiters, and it may be advisable to illustrate this by wood- 
cuts, particularly as we have had presented to us all the wood engravings 
employed by Dr. Hare in describing his apparatus. 

It is not in accordance with the plan of organization to confine the in- 
struments of observation to the immediate use of the officers of the 
institution, but to suffer them to be employed, under certain restrictions, 
by others who are possessed of the requisite degree of skill. This prac- 
tice may be attended in some cases with loss, and the breakage of instru- 
ments, but the expenditure which may be incurred on this account will 
probably be more than compensated by the advance to knowledge result- 
ing from the adoption of the plan. 

A small appropriation has been made for collections in natural history 
during the past year; and, under the direction of a distinguished young 
naturalist, upwards of ten thousand specimens of vertebrated animals, 
principally reptiles and fishes, have been obtained. Many of these are 
rare specimens from unexplored parts of our country, and a considerable 
number of them consists of undescribed species. They furnish the mate- 
rials for an interesting series of memoirs on physiology, embryology, and 
comparative anatomy. The whole cost of making this collection did not 
exceed $140. We are convinced, from the important results obtained by 
this small expenditure, that a most valuable working collection of objects 
of the natural history of North America can be obtained at a very moder- 
ate outlay of funds. 


Library. 


During the past year the process of developing the plan of the library, 
as given in the programme, has been carried out by Professor Jewett as 
far as the funds which could be devoted to the purpose would allow. 

Considerable progress has been made in the plan of forming a general 
catalogue of all the important libraries in the United States, and Professor 
Jewett has wisely commenced the preparation of a catalogue of all the 
books to be found in the different libraries in the city of Washington, 
including those of the several departments of the government, and in 
this way he will be enabled to exhibit the importance of catalogues o1 
this kind. 

He has also devoted much time to the continuation of his rescarches 
relative to the statistics of libraries in this country, and for an account in 
detail of his valuable labors in this line I must refer to his report here- 
with transmitted. I will also direct attention to some important suggest- 
ions in his report on the subject of the deposite of books for securing copy- 
right, and the establishment of a bulletin. 
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The formation of a museum of objects of nature and art requires muck 
caution. With a given income to be appropriated to the purpose, a time 
must come when the cost of keeping the objects will just equal the amount 
of the appropriation; after this no further increase can take place. Also, 
the tendency of an institution of this kind, unless guarded against, will 
be to expend its funds on a heterogeneous collection of objects of mere 
curiosity; whereas the plan presented in the programme contemplates 
complete definite collections arranged for scientific purposes, rather than 
for popular display. For some suggestions on this point see page 24. 

In this connexion there is one point which I beg to present to the con- 
sideration of the board as one of much importance, and which, if possi- 
ble, should be decided at this meeting, because on it will depend the ar- 
rangement of that part of the building devoted to natural history. IL al- 
lude to the acceptance of the museum of the expioring expedition. 

By the law incorporating this institution, ‘all objects of art and of 
foreign and curious research, and all objects of natural history, plants, 
and geological and mineralogical specimens belonging to or hereafter to 
belong to the United Sta‘es, which may be in the city of Washington, in 
whosesoever custody the same may be, shall be delivered to such persons 
as may be authorized by the Board of Regents to receive them.”’ 

This law evidently gives to the Smithsoniar Institution the museum 
in the Patent Office, the conservatory of plants, and all specimens of 
nature and art to be found in the several offices and departments of the 
government. The act, however, cannot be construed as rendering it 
obligatory on the Regents to take charge of these articles, if, in their opin- 
ion, itis not for the best interests of the institution that they should do 
so. ‘Though one of the reasons urged upon the Regents for the imme- 
diate erection of so large a building was the necessity of providing accom- 
modation for this museum, I have been, from the first, of the opinion that 
it is inexpedient to accept it. 

This museum was collected at the expense of the government, and 
should be preserved as a memento of the science and energy of our navy, 
and as a means of illustrating and verifying the magnificent volumes 
which comprise the history of that expedition. If the Regents accept 
this museum, it must be merged in the Smithsonian collections. It could 
not be the intention of Congress that an institution founded by the liber- 
ality of a foreigner, and to which he has affixed his own name, should 
be charged with the keeping of a separate museum, the property of the 
United States. Besides this, the extensive museum of the Patent Office 
would immediately fill the space allotted for collections of this kind in 
the Smithsonian edifice, and in a short time another appropriation would 
be required for the erection of another building. Moreover, all the objects 
of interest of this collection have been described and figured in the vol- 
umes of the expedition, and the small portion of our funds which can be 
devoted to a museum may be better employed in collecting new objects, 
such as have not yet been studied, than in preserving those from which 
the harvest of discovery has already been fully gathered. 

The answer made to some of these objections has usually been, that 
the government would grant an annual appropriation for the support of 
the museum of the exploving expedition. But this would be equally ob- 
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jettionable, since it would annually bring the institution before Congress 
as a supplicant for government patronage, and ultimately subject it to 
political influence and control. | 

_ After an experience of three years, Tam fully convinced that the true 
policy of the institution is to ask nothing from Congress except the safe- 
Keeping of its funds; to mingle its operations as little as possible with 
those of the general government, and to adhere in all cases to its own dis- 
inet organization, while it co-operates with other institutions in the way 
of promoting knowledge; and on the other hand, tiat it is desirable that 
Congress should place as few restrictions on the institution as possible, 
consistent with a judicious expenditure of the income, and that this be 
Judged of by a proper estimate of the results produced. 


Lectures. 


At the last meeting of the board an appropriation of five hundred dol- 
lars was made to defray the expense of lectures to be given before the 
Smithsonian Tustitution, a part of which only is expended. The first 
course, in accordance with this part of the plan of organization, was by 
Professor Koeppen, of Denmark, on Modern Athens. ‘These lectures were 
illustrated by a number of large drawings, for the use of which the in- 
stitution is indebted to the Lowell Institute, of Boston. A second course 
was delivered by Dr. Hitchcock, President of Amherst College, on ge- 
; ology, in the lecture-reom of the east wing of the Smithsonian building; 

and both courses were attended by large and apparently interested audi- 
ences. ‘Ihe results of these lectures indicate that much good may be 
effected in Washington by this means of communicating knowledge. No 
city, perhaps, of the same number of inhabitants, contains so many intel- 
ligent and well-educated persons desirous of obtaining information, and 
no point in our country is so favorably situated for the dissemination of 
opinions by means of lectures as the political ceutre of the Ameriann 
Union. Invitations have been given to a number of distinguished gen- 
tlemen in different parts of the United States to favor us with courses of 
lectures during the present session of Congress, and in almost every case 
the invitation has been accepted. It is intended to extend these invita- 
tions so as to call here in succession all who have distinguished them- 
selves in literature or science. We shall not seek mere popular lecturers, 
whose chief recommendation is fluency of speech or powers of rhetorical 
declamation, but chiefly those who are entitled, from their standing and 
acquirements, to speak with authority on the subjects of their discourse, 
and whose character will tend to give due importance to their communt- 
cations. Itis to be regretted that the amount of funds which can be 
devoted to this object is not as great as could be wished. It is hoped, how- 
ever, that many persons will consider the opportuuity of visiting Wash- 
ington, and the compliment paid by the invitation, as in parta remunera- 
tion for the labor and time which their lectures may cost. But in all cases 
sufficient should be allowed to defray all necessary expenses, and, as soon 
as the state of the funds will permit, to reward liberally, rather than other- 
wise, those who are called to assist the institution in this way. I forbear 
to publish the names of those who have consented to lecture, lest they 
should be accidentally prevented from filling their engagement, and the 
public thus be disappointed. 
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To facilitate the approach to the building at the time of these lectyres 
the walks were temporarily improved, at a considerable expense to the in- 
stitution. It is hoped that the authorities of the city of Washington will 
cause bridges to be erected across the canal, and walks to be constructed 
through the public grounds, to facilitate the approach to the building, and 
that the institution will not be expected to provide accommodations of this 
kind. 


Building. 


The east wing of the building was taken possession of by the Secretary 
in April last, and has since been constantly oceupied. The west wing is 
now finished, and it is contemplated to occupy it temporarily as a library 
until the portion of the main building intended for this purpose is com- 
pleted. 

The plan of the Smithsonian building was designed by the architect, 
and recommended to the board by a committee of the Regents, before the 
programme of organization was adopted. It is not strange, therefore, when 
the building came to be occupied, that changes in the internal arrange- 
ment should be deemed advisable which would better adapt it to the 
wants of the institution. Such changes, at my suggestion, have been 
made; and for the propriety of these I am responsible. They are princi~ 
pally, however, those of simplification, and in themselves add nothing to 
the cost of the edifice. An increased expense, however, will arise out of 
the furnishing of new rooms which have been acquired by the alterations. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

JOSEPH HENRY, 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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APPENDIX 


To 


THE SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


_‘The following is a detailed account of the botanical explorations in 
New Mexico and California, referred to in the report:* 

Mr. Lindheimer was sent to Texas, and an account of his collections 
was published in the Boston Journal of Natural History, vol. 5. They 
were made in 1843-4, near Houston, and west of the Colorado, and 
have long since been distributed to subscribers. 

His collections made further west, at New Braunfels, and in excursions 
in the dangerous regions westward, on the Llanos, &c., in 1845-’8, are 
now in course of study by Dr. Gray and Dr. Engleman. The sets will 
soon be distributed to the subscribers. It is desirable that the Smithso- 
nian Institution should become a subscriber. The sets at furthest will 
comprise not more than five hundred species, which, at $8 per hun- 
dred specimens, willamount to $40. 

Mr. Augustus Fendler was sent to Santa Fe in August, 1846, passed 
the winter there, and explored the country around until August, 1847, 
when he was obliged to return. (See memoir on his collections, published 
in the Memoirs of the American Academy, vol. 3, new series.) The 
fuller sets of these plants have all been disposed of. The largest on hand 
contains only two hundred and five species, which the Secretary has taken 
for the Smithsonian Institution at the usual price of $10 per hundred 
specimens. 

Next, aided by advances from a citizen of Boston interested in encour- 
aging these scientific investigations, who advances $200 a year for three 
years, Mr. Fendler was provided with the necessary outfit, and, with his 
brother & an assistant, was sent to explore the great interior valley be- 
tween the Rocky mountains and California, to make his headquarters at the 
Mormon city on Utah lake, and explore the surrounding regions—especially 
the country south and southeast between that place and Santa Fe, which 
is entirely new ground, and bids fair to be of great interest. Meeting 
with an accident near Fort Kearny, on his way out, which destroyed 
much of his paper and other indispensable equipments, with a part of his 
mules, he has, as I learn from accounts received, been obliged to turn 
back to Independence, and is now refitting, in the hope still of reaching 
his ground this autumn, so as to begin his researches early next spring. 
If the Smithsonian Iustitution would subscribe to this enterprise the same 
as the private gentleman of Boston referred to, or half that sum, it would 
afford very important—indeed, I must now say, almost indispensable— 
assistance; and it would receive, in return, an equivalent share of the 


* ‘his information is from Dr. Gray, of Cambridge. 
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scientific proceeds of the expedition. Fendler is a collector of extraordi- 
nary aptitude and skill, and his specimens have been pronounced to be 
unsurpassed in perfection. 

Mr. Charles Wright started last summer from San Antonio, Texas, to 
Fil Paso del Norte, in the southern part of New Mexico, accompanying 
the United States troops. He went on his own risk and that of Dr. 
Gray, aided by au advance of $125 made up by two gentlemen of Bos- 
ton. It is desirable to keep him in New Mexico to explore the unvisited 
regions of it for another year at least, if not fortwo or three. A subscrip- 
tion of $150 per year for this and next year, at least, on the part of the 
Smithsonian Institution, would be a most important contribution to the 
advancement of American science, and would bring this enterprise to a 
successful issue. ‘The collections made during the present season in a 
region never before visited by a naturalist are expected to come to hand, 
and to be distributed, in the course of the ensuing winter. 


Communication from Professor Agassiz, relative to the formation of @ 
Museum. 


«As you do not contemplate forming a general museum in the Smith- 
sonian Institution, but limit yourself to preserving the specimens re- 
ferred to in the papers published in the Coutributions, and to collecting 
mnaterials upon some few special subjects, 1 would respectfully suggest 
that a special collection of living and tertiary shells of the United States, 
and anether of eubryos and young animals of all classes, be tle subjects 
to which you direct the attention and care of the keeper of the natural 
history collections. These collections should be made with special ref- 
erence to the solution of some most important questions now pending in 
the study of natural history. 

‘‘Let me first point out to you the objects of a special collection of living 
and tertiary shells. It is a problem to ascertain the mean annual tem- 
perature of the different geological periods anterior to the present condition 
of our globe. Various estimates have been made, but they do not rest 
upon sufficient data. Now the United States are most favorably situated for 
the solution of this question. There is a shore extending north and south 
over more than twenty-three degrees of latitude, along which shells are 
everywhere common, and present a succession of remarkable changes in 
their distribution aud mode of association from the northernmost bound- 
aries of that zone to its southern extremity, closely connected with the 
differences of qlimate under whose influences they live in different lati- 
tudes, A more minute investigation into the limits of this distribution, 
which has already been correctly ascertained by Dr. A. A. Gould for the 
northern States, would soon show such precise relations with the climate 
as to enable the observer to conclude from the shells the climate, (where 
he knows only the shells without indications upon their origin) and vice 
versa. What renders the United States particularly adapted for such in- 
vestigittions is the fact, that there is along the same shore a belt of tertiary 
deposites extending over as wide a zone as the present seashore. In these 
deposites shells abound; and, what is most remarkable, the older or lower 
beds coutain a greater proportion of species similar to those which at pres- 
ent occur further south, whilst the uppermost layers contain such as are 
sull to be found alive in the same vicinity. Large collections of these 
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fossil shells, made from the different tertiary beds in different latitudes from 
Maine to Florida, judiciously kept apart, would no doubt in time afford 
as precise documents for ascertaining the mean annual temperature of these 
shores during the different periods of the tertiary times, as a series of 
thermometric observations. ‘The person intrusted with the collection of 
these materials should of course know the difference between the suc- 
cessive beds of the tertiary deposites, and also the importance of never 
mixing fossils from different beds. Nothing would contribute more 
directly to advance the solution of this problem than to obtain from the 
superintendent of the United States coast survey some soundings and 
dredgings at different depths, as the shells which live about low-water 
mark are very different from those which occur successively at different 
depths, and such collections would contribute to establish the ratio of in- 
fluence which climate has upon living beings. Species which are found 
near the shores at a given point occurring also at various depths further 
south, it is plain how important it would be to ascertain minutely their dis- 
tribution in both directions horizontally and vertically. Such collections 
should be extended to the classes of corals and echinoderms, including 
in the latter the star fishes and sea urchins. 

“The other collection to which I call your attention is a series of em- 
bryos and young animals. There is no museum at present in which 
there is anything like a collection of this kind, as it should be every- 
where, since the importance of embryolngy has been fully appreciated. 
Taking care that such series be put up in the Smithsonian Institution, 
would at once give to the collections of that establishment the stamp of 
a true progressive scientific museum, even if it was confined to but few 
branches. Embryonic collections can be male with a two-fold object: 
first, with a view of tracing the mode of formation and successive changes 
of organs, con$tituting anatomical and physiological embryology; second, 
with a view of comparing the changes of forms which young animals 
undergo with the permanent forms of others similar to them, constituting 
zoological embryology. To contribute to the progress of both these 
branches of embryology, distinct collections should be made and kept as 
distinct as our zoological and anatomical collections generally are. My 
idea is, that an anatomical museum of preparations from embryos and 
young animals of all classes should be made at the same time as a zoolog- 
ical museum of young in all ages and stages of growth, preserved whole. 
Having but recently called attention to the importance there is in compar- 
ing the different stages of growth of all animals in order to ascertain thei 
true relative position in a natural system, there is no possibility at present 
of appreciating the full value which such a collection will have for the 
future. Every day I feel the want of it, and hundreds of questions, 
which arise constantly since the idea has been started, cannot be settled, 
simply because there are no materials at hand anywhere for comparison, 
Deveting a portion of your resources to such. collections would at once 
give you a start before all other museums, and the time may come, even 
within a few years, when that collection would be as much in advance of 
all other collections, as the museum of comparative anatomy in Paris was 
in advance of all similar establishments so long as Cuvier devoted his 
attention to it. 'The expenses would not be very great, as, in the beginning, 
series made from the most common animals would be quite sufficient. 
I can but repeat what I have said more than once, that the best chance 
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for making rapid progress in this, as in every other branch ay natural 
history, is to be largely supplied with the most common things. Hunting 
for varieties kills the spirit of deep investigation Series of skeletons, 
brains, hearts, intestines, sexual organs, skins, &c., &c., of the same 
common animals in all ages, for the different classes, would fully answer Ag 
purpose. Making such collections, for instance, for the class mammnialia 
only from the cat or dog, the rabbit, the bat, the mole, the hog, the horse, 
the sheep, goat, or cow, the opossum, would be quite sufficient. lor 
birds, from a hawk, a pigeon, a hen, a heron, a duck, a raven or crow, a tly- 
catcher, a sparrow, a woodpecker, a humming-bird, and a parrot, would be 
enough. For reptiles, from a turtle, a lizard, a snake, a salamander, anda 
frog. For fishes, from a shark, a skate, a lamprey ecl, &c., &c. You see 
nothing rare, but complete series of anatomical preparauons of young in 
differeut stages of growth, and also complete series of these young pre- 
served whole for zoological comparison. An appeal should be made 
throughout the country to furnish materials. A stay of a few weeks in one 
of the great centres, where hundreds of thousands of pigs are killed, would 
afford invaluable materials to clear up the history of their growth, and to 
establish the true relations between living and fossil pachyderms—nay , 
perhaps give us the most correct outlines of those types which have be- 
come extinct, aud the forms of which are perhaps only preserved in our 
days in some transient state of our living species. J entertain, indeed, 
no doubt about the practicability of drawing correct figures of the fossil 
paleotherium, anoplotherium, &c., from the embryos of our hogs and 
horses. 

‘‘There 1s a third point to which I would call your attention. It has 
struck me that the reason why comparative anatomy is so much neglected 
in this country, and scarcely at all studied by the young physicians, whilst 
in Germany it is made the foundation of all medical sttidies, is to be 
attributed to the fact that there is no text-book, no atlas of anatomical 
plates, made upon materials which can be obtained on this continent, and 
hence the impossibility for the beginner to make use of the works, even the 
best treatises, which we now possess. A chemical, philosophical, astro- 
nomical, mineralogical or geological text-book, and the necessary appa- 
ratus for studying the phenomena of inorganic nature, can be and have been 
imported, and found useful; as the laws which govern them are not only the 
same, but the materials themselves thus concerned are identical. Not so 
with animals and plants. Let a medical student in this country open 
Cuvier’s wonderful papers upon the anatomy of molluses, which have 
for nearly halt a century been the models offered to our students for imi- 
tation, and he will not find one single identical species here for examina- 
tion or comparison. All the investigations which have most directly con- 
tributed to the advancement of comparative anatomy and physiology 
within the last twenty years have been made upon animals which do not 
occur upon this continent, and Ido not see how American students in 
general can be induced to take part in this movement unless they are pro- 
vided with a set of illustrations resting upon native animals, easily ob- 
tained anywhere.’’ 
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The thanks of the Board of Regents are due to the following gentlemen 
who have undertaken the Jabor and responsibility of examining memoirs 
which have been submitted to them. It is proper to observe that the 
commissioners have no means of verifying, by their own experience, the 
correctness of the statements presented to them for examination, and there- 


fore they cannot be expected to vouch for more than the general character 
of the memoir. 


John Torrey, M. D., ee Wie Harriss MD. 
Colonel J. J. Abert, Professor E. Salisbury, 
Lieut. M. F. Maury, Professor Gibbs, 

Lieut. Charles H. Davis, J. E. Holbrook, M. D., 
Professor Stephen Alexander, Professor Louis Agassiz, 
Professor Benjamin Peirce, Professor Charles Davies, 
Professor W. €. Bond, Professor Hackley, 

Major A. Mordecai, Charles C. Page, M. D., 
Captain Frederick A. Smith, Right Rev. Bishop Alonzo Potter, 
Lieut. M. L. Smith, Brautz Mayer, esq., 

L. Gale, M. D., Colonel J. D. Graham. 
C. D. Meigs, M. D., T’. H. Lane, esq. 


A list of observers from whom monthly meteorological returns have been re- 
ceived at the Snvithsonian Institution during the year 1849. 


MAINE. 


Samuel H. Merrill, Old Town. Joshua Bartlett, Whitehead. 


Milton Welch, Houlton. J.D. Parker, Steuben. 
George B. Barrows, Fryeburg. Stephen Gilman, Bangor. 
James G. Garland, Biddeford. S. Eveleth, Patten. 

Rufus Buck, Bucksport. George Prince, Thomaston. 


S. A. Eveleth, Winaham. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


William Prescott, Concord. Thomas B. Laighton, Isle of Shoals. 

Robet C. Mack, Londonderry. Doctor Charles Chase, U.S. Navy, 

Rev. L. W. Leonard, Dublin. Portsmouth. 
VERMONT. 


Rev. Zadock Thompson, Burlington. Professor W. H. Parker, Middl-bury. 
Charles C. Frost, Brattleboro. R. M. Manly, Randolph. 
D. P. Thompson, AZontpelier. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 
Jaeob Bachelder, Lynn. James Ritchie, Durbury. 
Charles J. Gillis, Lowell. Henry Rice, Mendon. 
Samuel . Haven, Worcester. Abraham 8. Peet, Stuckbridge. 
Benjainin Kent, Rorbury. Amasa Holeomb, Southwick. 
Gustavus A. Hyde, Frainingham. John G. Metealf, Mendon. 
William Bacon, Richmond. Thomas Bailey, New Bedford. 


Professor E. 8. Snell, Amherst. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Professor A. Caswell, Providence. 
CONNECTICUT. 
Rev. T. Edwards, New London. M. H. Cobb, North Colebrook. 
Prof. Aug. W. Smith, Middletown. Doctor Ovid Plumb, Salisbury. 
Professor E. Cutler, New Haven. Charles H. Hoadly, Hartford. 


NEW YORK. 


L. F. Munger, Albion. Cornelius Chase, Chatham. 

Hara Parmelee, Aforley. E. Giddings, Lockport. 

C.F’. Maurice, Sing Sing. John F. Jenkins, North Salem. 

Ii. A. Dayton, Madrid. J. W. Earle, Springville. 

John Bowman, Baldwinsville. C. Strong, Osiwego. 

Walter D. Yale, Houseville. U.S.Naval Station, Sackett’?s Harbor 
J. E. Breed, Smithville. U.S, Navy Yard, New York. 


Kphraim N. Byram, Sag Harbor. William E. Guest, Ogdensburg. 


Prof. Chs. B. Warring, Poughkeepsie. Albert G. Carll, Jericho, Long Island. 


John Lefferts, Lodi. Professor Wetherill, Rochester. 
Jumes M. Tower, Waterville. J. P. Chapman, Clockville. 

O. W. Morris, New York city. Jas. H. Ball, Alps, Rensselaer county. 
Elisha Foote, Seneca Falls. James B.'Trevor, Lockport, N. Y. 


John P. Fairchild, Seneca Falls. L. A. Beardsley, South E'dmeston, 


Dr. F. B. Hough, Somerville. Otsego county. 


A. Hosmer, Buffulo. 

NEW JERSEY. 
Thomas B. Merrick, Bed/eville. Dr. S. C. Thornton, Moorestoven. 
Jacob 8S. Gary, Lambertsville. W. A. Whitehead, Newark. 
Professor Adolph Frost, Burlington. John Clement, jr., Haddonfield. 
R. L. Cooke, loomfield. 


PENNSYLVANTA. 


Lorin Blodget, Sugar Grove. J. IF. Coorlies, Philadelphia. 

» 4 ’ a) Lp . . 
A.R. McCoy, Easton. Dr. Paul Swilt, Philadelphia, 
Ware ? re1pe. . fs cane reps teen 
oe R. W illiams, Canonsburg . William A. Stokes, St. Mary’s. 
iidward Fenderich, Pittsburg. Ebenezer Hance, Morrisville, 


Prof. M. Jacobs, Gettysburg. B. L. Stewart, Canonsburg. 
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Messrs. Edwards & Miller, Zima. Prof. S. F. Baird, Carlisle: eal 


C. P. Jones, Valley Forge. Dr. D. Alter, Freeport. 

Freeman Lewis, Union Town. L. R. Huebener, Bethlehem. 
Andrew Roulston, Freeport. Prof. L. I). Williams, Meadville. 
Johu Jackson, Darby. Dr. Alfred Creigh, Washington. 
John Wise, Lancaster. F. A. Mublenburg, jr., Laneaster. 
David Peelor, Indiana. Henry W. Thorp, Wellsboro. 
Corydon Marks, Manchester. U.S. Navy Yard, Philadelphia, 
Dr. H. Smyser, Pittsburg. Lieut. Joseph Reed, U.S. N., Phila. 
R. P. Stevens, Ceres. Dr. J. Heiseley, Harrisburg. 


Benjamin Grant, Lie. 
DELAWARE. 
Prof. W. A. Norton, Newark. John Burton, Lewes. 


MARYLAND. 


Josiah Jones, Wals-ersville. Isaac Bond, Sandy Hill, Montgom- 
A. P. Dalrymple, Nottingham. ery county. 
T. C. Atkinson, Cumberland. Henry W. Thorp, Port Deposite. 


Professor William Baer, Sykesville, Carroll county. 


VIRGINIA. 


J.C. Wills, Heathsville. R. F. Astrop, Diamond Grove. 

N. F. D. Browne, Leesburg. J. B. Imboden, Staun‘on. 

Professor Frs. J. Mettaner, Prince U.S. Navy Yard, Gosport. 
Edward Court House. Charles J. Meriwether, Charlottes- 

Benjamin Hallowell, Alexandria. ville. 


B. R. Wellford, Fredericksburg. David Turner, Richmond. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rev. J. A. Shepherd, Lake Scup- Prof. James Phillips, Chapel Hill. 
pernong. J. W. Calloway, Rutherfordton. 


SOUTH CARGLINA. 


Dr. John P. Barratt, Barratsville. Thomas A. Elliot, Orangeburg. 


J. A. Young, Camden. H. W. Ravenel, St. John’s, Berke- 
Joseph T. GZealy, Orangeburg. ley county. 

GEORGIA. 
J. M. Cotting, Alidledgeville. R. T. Gibson, Whitemarsh Is’and. 


Prof. C. W. Lane, Milledgeville. Charles Grant, Darien. 
FLORIDA. 


John Newton, Uchee Anna. Dr. John BE. Peck, S¢. Augustine. 
U.S. Navy Yard, Pensacola. 
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ALABAMA. 
S.J. Cumming, Wonroevil’e. Benjamin F. Holley, Weokaville. 
Dr. 8S. B. North, Mobile. Dr. Samuel K. Jennings, Lie. 
Dr. Charles Frederick Percival, Benton, Lownde’s county. 
MISSISSIPPI. 
George L. C. Davis, Natchez. Charles A. Folsom, Gainesville. 
A. L. Hatch, Vicksburg. Thomas Oakley, Jackson. 


David Moore, AdcLeod’s post office. James H. Vincent, Granville. 
E. W. Beckwith, Como, Panola county. 


TEXAS. 


T. C. Ervendherg, New Wied, H. Yoakum, Huntsville. 
Comal county. 


LOUISIANA. 

D. BE. H. Barton, New Orleans. 
ARKANSAS. 

Philip L. Anthony, Little Rock. 
TENNESSEE. 


Dr. W. W. MecNelly, Fuyetieville. B.F.Tavel, Dover. 
Prof. James Hamilton, Nashville. U.S. Navy Yard, Memphis. 
William Rothrock, Nashville. 


KENTUCKY. 


J.E. Younglove, Bowling Green. A. Beatty, Prospect Hill. 
Mrs. L. Young, Springdale, near Louisville. 


OHIO. 


Professors Fairchild and Dascomb, Geo. L. Crookham, Jackson Court 
Oberlin. House. 

W. D. Watkins, Norton. Eugene Pardee, Wooster. 

Professor W. W. Mather, Athens. Michael Beecher, Middlebury. 

Dr. B.C. Bidwell, Keene. John Lea, Cincinnati. 

Professor J. W. Andrews, Marietta. William Lapham, Alount Tabor. 

Professor P. Carter, Granville. Dr. S. N. Sanford, Granville. 

Joseph C. Hatfield, Lebanon. I’. A. Benton, Acene, Coshocton 

Prof. S. G. Irvine, New Concord. county. 


MICHIGAN. 


Charles Betts, Burr Oak, St. 


William A. Raymond, Detroit. 
Joseph’s county, y 


Franklin Everett, Grand Rapids. 
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Rev. George Duffield, Detroit. Dr. H. R. Schetterly, Ffowell, 

Dr. W. M. Campbell, Battle Creek. Livingston county. ; 
James G. Birney, Lower Saginaw. Dr. H. folliston, Grand Ripids., 
Thomas Whelpley, Brest. — 


INDIANA, 


W. W. Austin, Walnut Fills, Prof. A. C. Huestis, Mort Wayne. 
Dr. John 'T’. Plummer, Richmond. Prof. S. H. Thompson, South 
B. M. Newkirk, Laporte. Flanover. 


Prof. Joseph Tingley, New Castle. Dr. D. D. Owen, New Harmony. 
ILLINOIS. 


Rev. Geo. B. Giddings, Quincy. — Silas Meacham, Monroe. 
S. Y. MeMasters, Alton. Norton Johnson, Alton. 
Dr. W. H. Joslyn, Waukegan. William Holt, Rochford. 
Prof. William Cofiin, Jacksonville. Dr. S. B. Mead, Augusta. 


IOWA. 
T.S. Parvin, Muscatine. 
WISCONSIN. 


Dr. B. F. Mills, Baraboo, Sauk Rev. John Gridley, Southport. 

county. Prof. S. P. Lathrop, Belovt. 
James C. Brayton, Aztalan. Orrin Dinsmore, Hmerald Grove. 
J. A. Lapham, Milwaukie. 


MINNESOTA. 


Rev. Robert Hopkins, Travers des Joseph W. Holt, Fond.du-Lac. 
Stour. 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Captain J. H. Lefroy, Toronto, H. B. M. Military Station, St, 
Canada West. John’s, New Foundland. 
Henry Poole, Pictow, Nova Scotia. 


INDIAN TERRITORIES. 


P. P. Brown, Doaksville, Choctaw 'T’. B. Van Horne, Tahlequah, 
Nation. Cherokee Nation. 
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SECOND REPORT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION, RELATIVE TO THE LIBRARY—PRESENTED JAN. 2, 1850. 


To the Secre'ary of the Sinithsonian Institution : 


Sir: In anticipation of the annual meeting of the Board of Regents, { 
beg leave to present to you the following report of operations during the 
year 1849, in the departivent committed to my care. 

A rapid growth of the library during this period was not expected. We 
had not at our disposal funds for the extensive purchase of bocks. But 
although we have been compelled to postpone the fulfilment of our de- 
sign in one of its most esseutial features, the delay has been improved in 
making arrangements which will greatly facilitate our future progress, and 
in advancing, to a degree which would not otherwise have beeu possible, 


the plans detailed in my last report, for rendering our library a centre of 


bibliographical reference. 
Statistics of the Library. 


Previous to the present year, the books belonging to the institution 
were few, and were in the hands of the various officers, the Building 
Committee, and gentlemen engaged in preparing memoirs for our publica- 
tions. ‘They have been collected together, arranged, and prepared for 
use. For the first two or three months they were lodged in a room in 
the Patent Office, obligingly placed at our disposal by the Hon. E. Burke, 
then Commissioner of Patents. In March, the books were transferred to 
the second story ofthe eastern range of our own building, where they still 
remain. ‘The spacious rooms of the western wing are now nearly ready 
for occupation. Temporary shelves have been erected for the accommo- 
dation of the books, and we propose soon to remove them thither. 

The collection, though small, forms a respectable beginning. 

The following table exhibits the number of books and other articles be- 
longing to the library, including a few deposited by an individual for the 
use of the institution: 

Books - : 3 é 4 


- - - 4,233 
Pamphlets - . : - - - - 155 
Iingravings, in sheets or framed - . - - 1.385 
Maps and charts, in sheets or mounted - - - 42 
Music, in sheets - - : - - - 106 
Architectural drawings : - = «= : 30 
Other articles, (live ALSS., two medals, &e.) - - - 29 
Whole number of articles - - - 
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The books purchased may be classified as follows: 
Memoirs of learned societies, and literary and scientific 


journals . - - - - - 1,062 volumes. 
Works on the fine arts, including those purchased by 

the Building Committee - - - - A3t as 
Bibliographical works . - - SAE 99 i 
Scientific works purchased for the use of authors - 124 “ 


The purchases, it will be seen, have been few, for the imperative reason 
already mentioned. ‘They do not comprise all the bopks in either of the 
selections, which I had the honor to present last year; nor can we hope 
to buy them all with even another annual appropriation. It will be 
observed, too, that some books have been bought in other departments 
than those to which the selections mentioned were confined. For a large 
library, it is sometimes wise to depart from a plan of purchasing, which, 
on general principles, may have been adopied as the best. The exigen- 
cies and opportunities of the book-market may not only justify but de- 
mand such a departure. A collection of books which may have occupied 
in gathering it the best years of an active life, and the constant thoughts 
of a highly cultivated mind, may be offered to us at a low price. In 
buying it, we get not only the books, but the study and labor which 
were necessary for selecting and procuring them. Although, therefore, 
the collection be out of the line of our immediate plans, it should not, on 
that account alone, be refused. The temptations to swerve from an es- 
tablished system are, however, from this source, both numerous and 
strong; and good judgment is necessary to determine, in each case, the 
course to be pursued. 

With reference to donations, those already received are believed to be 
no criterion by which to judge of our probable annual accessions from 
this source. It is not generally known that we are ready to receive such 
presents. No formal invitation for them has been issued. ‘T'he history 
of all the libraries in this country is, however, singularly instructive upon 
this point. More than three-fourths of all the books in our public libra- 
ries are presents. Nearly the same thing may be said of some of the large 
libraries of Kurope. Of 435,000 volumes in the British Museum, more 
than 250,000 were presented. Our situation in this Tespect Is peculiarly 
promising. 'The seat of government of the United States must have an 
important and growing influence in literary affairs. There will always 
be among the officers of the government, the members of Congress, and. 
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the foreign diplomatic corps, men of high attainments in science and let- 
ters. Our institution will, we may hope, receive their warmest sympathy. 
During the sessions of Congress, there will be also a large concourse of 
visitors from our own and other lands, whose interest 1s strong 1n learning, 
and who-will rejoice to find here the facilities for the gratification of their 
favorite tastes. There will thus, we may hope, grow up here, aside from 
political circles, a literary influence like that around many of the universi- 
ties of Europe, and like that which has added so much lustre to the capi- 
tal of Prussia. If we are true to our position, if we secure and retain the 
confidence of that part of the community most interested in our opera- 
tions, we shall attract the donations and bequests of a wide and ever en- 
larging circle of the friends of science and good letters. ‘The meagreness 
of our public libraries has led men of wealth and of study to collect for 
themselves, in special departments, private libraries quite complete within 
the range to which they are limited. The aggregation of these libraries, 
as they now exist, would make perhaps a better library for research than 
could be formed by the union of all our public collections. It is not im- 
probable that some of these will eventually be intrusted by their proprie- 
tors to the permanent guardianship of our institution. A scholar of ade- 
quate means nowhere, excepting in his own writings, presents to the 
world so good a representation of his tastes, pursuits, and attainments, as 
in the collections which he makes of the writings of others. His librar 
shows the friends whom he chose, the companions in whom he delighted. 
It shows the range of his sympathies and the extent and minuteness of 
his investigations. It is the exponent of his intellectual life. It is asso- 
ciated with his severest struggles, his best aspirations, his noblest triumphs. 
He shrinks from the thought of its being scattered when he can no longer 
use it, and he seeks a safe depository where it may remain—the most 
enduring monument that can be erected to his learning and his munifi- 
cence. 

It is upon this honorable principle in the scholar’s character that our 
hopes are founded. Such a depository as he seeks we wish to form here. 
Purchases of books, even were our whole income devoted to them alone, 
would never place us on an equal footing with the scholars of Europe. 
We have, however, other reliance. If we make a beginning; if we provide 
room, safe custody, and the proper facilities for rendering such a collec- 
tion in the highest degree subservient to its legitimate purposes, private 
liberality will come vigorously to our aid. 

Another source to which we may look for considerable accessions to our 
library, and one from which we have, as yet, little to report, is exchanges. 
The publications of the several State governments are numerous, and we 
cau, without doubt, procure most of them by exchange and donation. 
The various learned societies to which we have presented copies of our 
first volume of Contributions, in thanking us for the gift, have assured us 
of their intention to send us their own memoirs and transactions in return. 
These will be of great value as the sources of current information in 
Science and literature, and will go far towards remunerating us for the 
expense of our own publications. Even from libraries which put iorth no 
regular publications, we have been promised valuable returns. 

herewith present a list ofall the books, naps, charts, musical compo- 
sitions, &c., deposited in our library by authors and proprietors, for the 
security of the copyright, in compliance with the requirement of the 
10th section of the act of Congress establishing the institution. The 
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whole number of volumes and other articles received, from the 10th of 
August, 1846, to the Ist of January, 1849, is 1,071. Of these, 521 (viz: 
389 books, 94 pieces of music, and 38 other articles) were received from 
January 1 to December 31, 1849. I have no means of ascertaining the 
exact number of copyrights secured in the United States during this 
period. ‘The system of record and deposit in the clerks’ offices and State 
Department is such as to render it difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain, 
with accuracy the statistics of this subject. The librarian of the copy- 
right rooms of the State Department informs me that the number of books 
annually deposited there is about 400. This cannot be more, I think, 
than one-half of the whole number for which copyrights are nominally 
secured each year in the United States. 

For the first two years and a half from the date of our charter, but few 
publishers complied with the requirement of the act of Congress, so far 
as our institution was concerned. During the last year, however, the 
number has greatly increased; and now, we regularly receive the publi- 
cations of most of the large publishing houses in the country. The mere 
cost of the books sent is not regarded by publishers; but the transmis- 
sion of them is sometimes troublesome and expensive. If they could be 
forwarded without expense to the publishers, and if we could render the 
deposite more immediately advantageous, no doubt many more books 
would be sent to us. 

To the public, the importance, immediate and prospective, of having a 
central depot, where all the products of the American press may be gath- 
ered, year by year, and preserved for reference, is very great. ‘The inter- 
est with which those who in 1950 may consult this library would view 
a complete collection of all the works printed in America in 1850, can 
only be fully and rightly estimated by the historian and_bibliographer, 
who has sought in vain for the productions of the past. ‘These publica- 
tions should be kept apart from the rest of the library, in chronological 
order. They should be so marked that they may be readily and surely 
identified. ‘They should be restricted to the library room, except when 
required in case of dispute respecting titles; but they should be freely 
accessible to all who wish to consult themin the library. ‘Thus, in coming 
years, the collection would form a documentary history of American let- 
ters, science and art. It is greatly to be desired, however, that the col- 
lection should be complete, without a single omission. We wish for every 
book, every pamphlet, every printed or engraved production, however 
apparently insignificant. Who can tell what may not be important in 
future centuries? 

“<Itis in the fragments, now so rare and precious, of some alphabets, of 
some small grammars published for the use of schools about the middle of 
the 15th century, or in the letters distributed in Germany by the religious 
bodies commissioned to collect alms, that bibliographers now seek to dis- 
cover the first processes employed by the inventors of xylography and 
typography. It is in a forgotten collection of indifferent plates, published 
at Venice by Fausto Verantio, towards the end of the sixteenth century, 
thatan engineer, who interests himself in the history of the ,mechanical 
arts, might find the first diagram of iron suspension bridges. —[Libri.] 

But. neither the collection of copyrights at the State Department, nor 
that in the library of Congress, nor cur own, is complete, or approaching 
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completeness. Thus, the historical and bibliographical importance of each 
is greatly diminished. 

To publishers it is necessary, for the security of their property, that a 
certified.copy of each work should somewhere be preserved. The depos- 
iting of the copy in the office of the disctrict clerk for the State Depart- 
ment, has been by the Supreme Court of the United States declared to 
be essential to securing a valid copyright. Whether the same be true 
with reference to the copies required for our institution and the library of 
Congress, is a question of law which 1 am unable to answer. The in- 
terest of publishers, as well as of the public, seems to require additional 
and more explicit legislation on this subject. 

In this connexion I beg leave to suggest the establishment of a monthly 
bulletin, in which the list of all works received during the preceding 
month, with the titles in full, the date of deposite, and the name of the pro- 
prietor, should be printed. Copies of this might be sent to every publisher 
who complies with the law. This journal might be widely and gratui- 
tously distributed among the literary institutions of this country, and of 
Europe. The record would then be, as an advertisement, far more val- 
uable to the proprietor than the book sent and the expense of transmission. 
Although I suggest the commencement of a bulletin in this particular 
connexion, I would not by any means confine it to the publication of the 
lists of copyright works. It might include a scientific as well as a bibdlio- 
graphical department. 

In the bibliographical department might be published: Ist. Lists of 
publications deposited for the security of the copyright; 2d. Lists of ac- 
cessions to the library and other collections, with the names of donors; 
3d. Lists of new works published in Europe; 4th. The contents of the 
current numbers of the most important reviews and journals in this 
country and Kurope, translating the titles of articles published in other 
languages than English; 5th. Items of intelligence and short essays of 
interest to book producers and readers. 

This bulletin might at first be published at irregular intervals, as we 
find the materials, and it should be of such a general character as not to 
conflict with uny established journal. 


General catalogue of American libraries. 


Au important part of the plan for rendering our library immediately 
useful to American scholars is the proposed general catalogue of the books 
contained in all our public libraries. Iam not aware that such a thing 
has ever before been attempted on so large a scale. The Navy Department 
of the French government published, a few years ago, a general catalogue 
of the beoks belonging to the various libraries (eleven in number) con- 
necied with that department. ‘This useful work is contained in five large 
detavo volumes. 

‘The French Department of the Interior, a few years ago, ordered a gen- 
eral catalogue to be made of all the manuscripts in the public libraries of 
France, and considerable progress has been made in the work. 

But nothing like a general catalogue of all the libraries of a country has 
ever, to my knowledge, been undertaken. It has indeed been found next 
to impossible to make a catalogue of the largest library of each country. 
Much less possible would it be to make a general catalogue of all the 
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libraries. The project, however, has lately been discussed in England, 
as appears from the report and minutes of evidence of the Select Com- 
mittee of the House cof Commons on public libraries. The discussion 
may have been suggested by the plan proposed by our institution. Be 
this as it may, it.resulted in a strong recommendation, on the part of the 
committee, of great attention to a system of catalogues, and acentral col- 
lection of catalogues—objects which would seem too obviously important to 
require formal announcement, and yet which have been much disregarded. 
There are few countries, indeed, where a general catalogue would be at 
all practicable. It is not an easy task even here; but it is not impossible. 
To its accomplishment, I have, during the past year, devoted consider- 
able time. 

The plan of the work I gave in my last report. On this plan, fifty- 
five thousand titles have been prepared from printed catalogues, and four 
thousand have been transcribed. 

The titles must, of course, partake of the imperfections of the cata- 
logues from which they are derived. These are neither few nor small. 
i say this net for the purpose of finding fault with their compilers: 
such censure would often be misplaced and unjust. The fault for inac- 
curate catalogues is frequently attributable less to the librarians who make 
them, than to their employers, whose impatience will not brook the delay 
necessary for the preparation of a valuable catalogue, or whose false no- 
tions of economy lead them to select incompetent librarians because they 
will work cheaply, or require competent ones to perform so many other 
duties, that they have not time to devote to the catalogue; or, finally, who 
cripple and trammel them by prescribing absurd and unsuitable systems. 
Were the original registries iii ail our library catalogues satisfactory, a bet- 
ter service could hardly be rendered to learning, in this country, than by 
completing and printing this general catalogue. 

The work at present furnishes us with a catalogue, in one alphabet, of 
the several libraries in Washington, as well as in Cambridge. But we 
hope that it will be found practicable, through the agency of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, to secure a general uniformity among the various libra- 
ries in the preparation of catalogues, and to establish a system of stereo- 
typing them by separate titles; which will enable each library to print an- 
nual editions of its catalogue, incorporating the titles of the last accessions 
to the collection; and which will enable us, by means of the same t- 
tles, to print a general catalogue of all the libraries. The adjustment of 
all the details of such a system must, of course, be the work of time, and 
it may be found impracticable for us to commence the enterprise until we 
have a printing office of our own. 


Statistics of American Libraries. 


In my last report, I stated that | had sent to the various librarians in 
the country a circular letter containing queries intended to elicit import- 
ant information respecting the public libraries. I had not then received.a 
sufficient number of reports to warrant my presenting detailed statements. 
During the last year I have received alarge number of returns, and have 
collected, from various other sources, information respecting most of the 
public libraries of the United States, which I have the honor herewith to 
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present. I cannot suppose that this list contains all the public libraries 
in the country. I have reason to fear, on the contrary, that great num- 
bers have been omitted, which are more important than some which have 
been noticed. Ihave sent out, however, more than 900 circulars, have 
written several hundred letters, and have endeavored to obtain fuil and ac- 
curate statistics. But, in the vast extent of our favored land there are 
almost innumerable collections of books, which are unknown beyond the 
sphere of their own usefulness. Of these it is impossible at once to gather 
perfect accounts. We may hope that the publication and circulation of 
the notes now collected will lead the officers of institutions, which we 
have unintentionally neglected, to give us knowledge of their existence and 
character. We hope to be useful to all of them in return, and tobe in constant 
correspondence with them. Our own publications, and those intrusted to 
us for distribution, will be to them, as we have reason to suppose, accept- 
able and useful. We wish to ascertain the actual literary wealth of the 
country. This is necessary, to enable us to provide intelligently for its 
wants. My investigations have not been limited to the public libraries, 
though I have not felt at liberty to make detailed statements respecting 
private collections. These last, however, are of great value. In one sense 
they are public libraries. Almost without exception, access to them is 
freely allowed to all persons who wish to use them for research. The lar- 
gest of all the private libraries in this country—that of our honored fellow- 
citizen, Col. Force—is the almost constant resort of the students of Ameri- 
canhistory. ‘The liberality of private collectors of books in this country is 
highly commendable. They are not ‘‘bibliomaniacs,’’ nor “bibliotaphs,’’ 
hut men of sense and learning, who have been compelled, by the poverty 
«{ public collections, to supply for themselves the means of pursuing 
tielr investigations. They are not the men to be literary misers, or to 
ive way to mean and unscholarly envy. Happy is it for the progress of 
<ur nation that such is the case. 

These notices are not confined to the mere statement of the number of 
volumes and other articles in each library, but were intended to include a 
historical sketch of each, a general account of the kind of works of which 
it is composed, and a detailed account of many rare and valuable books and 
manuscripts; with the statement of the resources, the rate of increase, and 
the use made of the collection. For these details [ must, of course, refer 
to the appendix. 1t may not, however, be out of place to insert here a 
summary of the number of libraries, with their size and general character. 


The whole number of libraries, (including those of the district 


schools,) of which I have been able to collect accounts,is - 10,640 
The aggregate number of volumes _ - - - - 3,641,765 
The whole number, exclusive of district school libraries . 644 
The aggregate number of volumes in these - - - 2,144,069 


(These are exclusive of pamphlets, manuscripts, maps and 
charts, &c.) 
The number of libraries said to contain 50,000 volumes and 
upwards, is but four, namely: Harvard University, (inclu- 
ding the public library, 56,000; Law, 13,000; Theological, 
3,000; Medical, 1,200; students’ libraries, 10,000 volumes,) 83,200 


The Philadelphia and Loganian Libraries : - 60,000 
Congress Library : - Sar ae - - 50,000 
Boston Atheneum — - - - 


. : - 50,000 
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‘The number cf libraries containing over 20,000, (countitig 
with the college libraries those of societies of students con- 
nected with the colleges, and excluding the four libraries 


__ above mentioned) - - - - - - a 
‘The number of libraries containing from 10,000 to 20,000 vol- 
__umes : : : : : 38 
‘The number of libraries containing from 5,000 to 10,000 - 75 
The male number of libraries containing over 5,000 volumes 

eac - - - - - - - 138 
Whole number of libraries containing between 1,000 and 5,000 

volumes - - : - yee - A37 


These libraries may be classed as follows: 


1. State libraries, including those of the general government and those 
of the State courts. Almostall the States in the Union have organized 
State libraries. Those which have not, possess collections of books 
which will ere Jong serve as the foundations of such Libraries. These 
libraries are composed, to a great extent, of public documents of the gen- 
eral and State governments, with works on statistics, political economy, 
history, &c. Some of them, as the Congress library, the New York 
State library, &c., takAa much wider rauge, and are extremely valuable 
collections for general reference. 

The whole number of these libraries is - - - 38 
The aggregate number of volumes contained in them is - 283,037 

2. Social libraries, including athenzeums, lyceums, young men’s asso- 
ciations, mechanics’ institutions, mercantile libraries, &c.—These libraries 
are generally composed of popular works for reading rather than for refer- 
ence. But among them are many of the best collections in the country. 
They generally contain only English books. I think, however, that any 
one, looking over the catalogues of these libraries, would be surprised and 
gratified to find them so well selected. History, biography, travels, fic- 
tion, and periodical literature, constitute the staple in most of them, 
though many are well supplied in almost every branch of knowledge. 

I have reason to fear that the statistics which I have been able to collect 
are more incomplete with reference to this than to any other class. In 
some States, almost every town has, under some name, a social library. 
Most of these collections, it is true, are very small, containing less than 
a thousand volumes; but there doubtless are a great many, far more 
considerable in size, which I have unintentionally overlooked, but of 
which I hope hereafter to be able to give information. 

The whole number of social libraries included in the noticés is 98 
Their aggregate number of volumes is es) Dew - 562,229 

3. College libraries, (exclusive of students’ libraries.)—Our colleges 
are mostly eleemosynary institutions. Their libraries are frequently the 
chance aggregations of the gifts of charity; too many of them discarded, 
as. well nigh worthless, from the shelves of the donors. ‘This is not true 
of all our college libraries; for among them are a few of the choicest and. 
most valuable collections in the country, selected with care and competent 
learning, purchased with economy, and guarded with prudence, though 
ever available to those who wish to use them aright. 

The number of college libraries in the notices is - - 119 
The aggregate number of volumes - - - - 580,901 
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A. Students’ libraries in colleges, professional schools, academies, &c.— 
The societies formed by students in our seminaries of learning for mu- 
tual improvement in debate and composition, for the most part, possess 
libraries. These are generally valuable collections of books of a popular 
character. Sometimes (in Yale College particularly) they are large, well- 
selected, and admirably arranged and kept. Dust seldom gathers on the 
books in such collections. 


The whole number of which I have obtained statistics is - 134 
The aggregate number of volumes oc ght - - 259,089 
5. Libraries of professional schools and incorporated academies. 
Whole number reported - - - - - 222 
Number of volumes - - - - - - 315,237 
6. Libraries of learned societies, scientific, historical, &c. 
Whole number - - - - - - 33 
Number of volumes - - - - . - 143,576 
7. Public school libraries.—The State of New York has 8,070 district 
school libraries, containing - - . - 1,338,848 vols. 
The State of Massachusetts has, in some 1,500 libraries 91,539 << 
The State of Michigan has, in 374 libraries - : 7,220 << 
The State of Rhode Island has, in 35 libraries - 19,637 “« 


(This State has a library in every town but three.) 

Other States have commenced such collections, and it is to be hoped 
that they may be greatly multiplied. They are not intended for pupils 
alone, but for parents also. ‘hey are composed of valuable books, de- 
signed and adapted to communicate useful knowledge in a popular way, 
and to cultivate all the higher elements of character. These, with the 
public journals, are the true enlighteners of the people. It is impossible 
to over-estimate their influence. It would hardly be possible for books of 
an immoral and injurious tendency to find their way among such collec- 
tions. 

8. Sunday school libraries.—Of these it has not been in my power to 
collect reliable statistics. ‘The number of books which they contain is 
very great. ‘I‘hese books, though mostly for juvenile readers, are always 
of a moral or religious character, and they have vast influence in forming 
the intellectual as well as the moral character of the people. 

The comparative statistics presented in my last report, though not so 
full as I desired, were sufficiently so to show the general condition of the 
country in comparison to that of other countries, with reference to the ap- 
paratus for extensive study, as well as to the means of a more superficial 
but a widely diffused general culture and enlightenment. ‘That some 
books should be accessible to all who are disposed to read, is more import- 
ant as aameans of general education, than that vast collections should be 
offered to the learned few. Our own condition is that of the wide diffu- 
sion of facilities for general reading. We have a large number of libra- 
ries; they are widely scattered; they are freely open to the public; the 
conditions of their use are so easy that none are deprived of them who are 
disposed to use them aright. Of this we may be justly proud. It is strict- 
ly in accordance with the nature of our institutions that we should con- 
sult first for the education and mental improvement of the great body of 
the population. Our institutions are founded upon the intelligence of the 
many; not upon the power, or wealth, or learning of the few. The 
diffusion of knowledge is our safeguard. ‘The common school, the 
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village library, the cheap free press, are the supports, the guarantees, the 
champions of liberty. We shall never be found pleading for anything 
that interferes with these or abridges their usefulness. It is rather in their 
interest that we ask for the means of the highest literary acquisitions. The 
stream cannot rise higher than the fountain; if the source be not well sup- 
plied, the river fails. Teachers must have the facilities for learning; and 
as the standard of education is raised, higher attainments are demanded 
from teachers—attainments which cannot at present be made in this coun- 
try by the aid of our public institutions. I use the word “teachers” in 
its widest acceptation, including all who attempt to instruct the public. It 
is in the appliances for thorough study, for original research, for inde- 
pendent investigation, that we are deficient. If a studious and reflecting 
American desires to review the history of the world, or some portion of 
it, from his American position, unless he be able to expend thousands of 
dollars in the purchase of books, he must abandon his design, for he can- 
not procure them from our public collections. 

There has recently appeared from the American press, written by an 
American scholar, one of the most comprehensive, profound, and elegant 
works which has ever been published in the department of literary his- 
tory. We receive it with patriotic pride. But this work could be written, 
in this country, only by one who was able to procure for himself the ne- 
cessary literary apparatus. The library of the author contains some 13,000 
volumes, and in the department of Spanish literature is one of the richest 
in the world. Our object is to provide that every man in America, though 
he be poor, whose mind kindles with a great theme, may be able to pur- 
sue it and enrich our national literature with the results of original inves- 
tigations. It is sometimes said, in reply, that if any one desires books not 
already to be found, he may order them from Europe, and receive them 
in six weeks or two months. But the scholar may be, and generally is, 
poor. If not, he cannot, from the outset, foresee the extent of the field 
over which he must range, the side-paths which he must trace out in or- 
der to settle the true route; he will thus be subjected to great delay in as- 
certaining and collecting his materials. But the ordering of books isa 
very different matter from what is generally supposed. If the book bea 
new one, still in the market, it may be received within afew weeks; but 
if, as is the case with two-thirds, or perhaps nine-tenths of the books 
which may be needed, it be an old work, and only to be found at long in- 
tervals and by diligent search, the case is very different. His order will 
be answered only by the phrase, ‘out of print.’? He may order again, 
and receive for reply, ‘‘cannot be obtained.’’ This will be his experience 
till he devotes years to gathering his materials, or till, discouraged by his 
ill success, he abandons his design and sinks down to be a mere copyist 
and compiler; to take his opinions at second-hand, from perhaps superfi- 
cial and prejudiced writers—the only ones to whom he can gain access. 
We are thus, as a nation, condemned to literary dependence, if not imbe- 
cility. 

The government, and the educated men of every State in Europe, have 
felt the importance of having at Jeast one library in each country, where 
the materials for thorough scholarship should be garnered, and opened to 
the studious; yet no nation in Europe is in a situation so much demand- 
ing such a collection as ourselves. If Roscoe could not obtain, as has 
been stated, in England, the books which he wanted for writing the his- 
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tory of Leo X, it was comparatively easy for him to cross the channel and 
consult larger collections on the continent; but for our authors a voyage of 
several thousand miles, and the expense of a residence abroad, are almost 
insurmountable barriers to literary exertion. 

T’o lay the foundations of a large library is nota short nor an easy task. 
Few persons, even among learned men, estimate its difficulties aright. 
Much time and labor must be expended with but small immediate results. 
Patience and toil must be exercised by those intrusted with the task, and 
tolerated, if not appreciated, by the public. The history of similar insti- 
tulions must be studied in order to avoid their mistakes, and profit by 
their successful experience. Lists of books must be made by a diligent 
study of the literature of every department of knowledge, and a wide con- 
sultation with men profoundly acquainted with each. Plans must be 
formed, not merely for the moment, and to meet temporary exigencies; 
but such as are capable of indefinite extension; such as will not require to 
be remodelled even when the library is expanded to its greatest magni- 
tude. 

How much expense, delay, mortification, and complaint might have 
been spared, had the directors of the large libraries of Europe, from the 
outset, foreseen and provided for the great enlargement of these estab- 
lishments. yan 

The large public library is, in truth, a modern, a mew institution. It 
is only within the last half century that the uses of such libraries have 
been fully understood and appreciated, and the method of forming and 
conducting them studied upon true principles, and with satisfactory re- 
sults. The public libraries of the ancients, and those of later times, 
down nearly to the present century, were, as aids to learning, or means of 
popular progress in knowledge, not to be compared with those of our own 
day. 

rep as Voltaire has well said, rule the whole civilized world. But 
so rapid has been of late years the multiplication of them, that few 
scholars indeed can procure, by their own private resources, all that they 
need for their investigations. Yet, with the multiplication of books has 
increased the number which it is necessary for every one to consult who 
would not be behind the age in his learning. Hence public libraries have 
become an indispensable requisite to the attainment of liberal scholarship. 
The books in a public library cannot, however, be so well known to any 
particular student as those of his own shelves, nor can they be equaily 
accessible to him; for he is not the only one who has a right to them, nor 
is it his convenience alone that is to be consulted. Hence arises the im- 
portance of so arranging, cataloguing, and keeping the library, as to facil- 
itate the researches of each, without prejudice to the claim of any, or to 
the transmission of the privilege unimpaired to others. That the meet- 
ing of all these demands is no light matter, may be inferred from the fact 
that it has been made the serious study of some of the ablest minds in 
Europe; that its principles have been in Germany so thoroughly dis- 
cussed and reduced to system, as, within the last twenty years, to have 
claimed admission into the family of the sciences. 

It was in view of considerations like these, that the plans of the Smith- 
sonian Library were made to embrace the early accumulation of works 
for bibliographical reference on all branches of learning; the collection of 
information respecting existing libraries of this and of other countries; 
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the opening of a correspondence with these libraries for the interchange 
of opinions, and for mutual aid and encouragement, as well as the novel 
and important project of forming a central catalogue of all the different 
works to be found in the public, and, as far as practicable, the private 
libraries of the country. | 

Nothing of course can fully compensate for the want of books; but 
while we are gathering them slowly, and waiting for the means of more 
rapid accumulation, these plans will, it is believed, promote the immedi- 
ate usefulness of our institution, and prepare the way for the ampler reali- 
zation of our hopes with respect to it in the future. 

Respectfully submitted. 


C.C. JEWETT. 
January 1, 1850, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITU- 
TION, AT THEIR FOURTH ANNUAL SESSION, COMMENCING WEDNESDAY, 
JANUARY 2, 1850. 


Adjourned meeting of the third annual session of the Board of Regents, 
for the purpose of electing a Chancellor. 


Marcy 7, 1849. 


The board met at 10 o’clock a. m., in the Vice President’s room, in 
the Capitol, agreeably to adjournment. 

Mr. Seaton was called to the chair. 

Present: Messrs. Bache, Davis, Fillmore, Hilliard, Mason, Seaton, and 
Totten. 

The chairman stated the object of the meeting to be to elect a Chan- 
cellor in the place of Mr. Dallas, whose term of office as Regent had ex- 
pired. On the ballot being coynted, it appeared that Mr. Fillmore was 
unanimously elected. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the Chancellor and Secretary be requested to commnu- 
nicate to the Hon. George M. Dallas the high appreciation entertained by 
the board of his services as a Regent—particularly during the period 
of the organization of the institution—their thanks for the manner in 
which he has discharged the duties of presiding officer of the institution, 
and their respect for his character as a gentleman and a scholar. 

On motion of Mr. Mason, it was unanimously 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the President of the Senate that a 
vacancy exists in the Board of Regents by the expiration of the term of 
Mr. Pearce, of the Senate. 

The board then adjourned sine die. 


FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BOARD. 
WEDNESDAY, January 2, 1850. 


This being the day appointed for the annual meeting of the Regents, 
the board met at half-past twelve o’clock, in the eastern range of the 
Smithsonian building. 

Present: Messrs. Davis, Fillmore, Mason, Rush, Seaton, and Totten. 

Mr. Fillmore, Chancellor of the institution, took the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting, held March 7, 1849, were read 
and approved. 

Professor Henry, the Secretary, stated to the board that since the last 
meeting, the Hon. Mr. Pearce, of Maryland, had been appointed a Re- 
gent from the Senate of the United States, and that there were now three 
vacancies in the board to be filled from the House of Representatives. 
The Secretary also stated that his report on the operations of the institu- 
tion was ready to be laid before the board, but as the new members. 
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would probably be appointed in a few days 
peice of it i iatered until the next Po chink Soe goes 

Mr. Seaton, chairman of the Executive Committee, stated that this 
meeting occurred too soon after the close of the fiscal year to permit the 
accounts to be made up, and requested that his report be postponed until 
the next meeting. , 

nie Totten, chairman of the Building Committee, made a similar 
request. 

No objection being made, the presentation of these reports was deferred 
until the next meeting. 

In answer to a question from the Chair, the Secretary stated, in general 
terms, what business would occupy the attention of the board at this 
Session. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, 
The board adjourned, to meet on Friday, 11thinst., at 11 o’clock a. m. 


January 11, 1850. 


The Board of Regents met this day, agreeably to adjournment, in the 
Smithsonian building. 

The meviing was called to order by Mr. Seaton. The Chancellor being 
absent, on motion of Mr. Seaton, Mr. Pearce was called to the chair. 

The Secretary announced to the board that the Hon. Mr. Hilliard, of 
Alabama, Hon. Mr. Colcock, of Georgia, and Hon. Mr. Fitch, of Indiana, 
had been appointed Regents from the House of Representatives. These 
gentlemen appeared and took their seats at the board. 

The members then present were Messrs. Colcock, Davis, Fillmore, 
Fitch, Hilliard, Mason, Pearce, Rush, Seaton, and Totten. 

The proceedings of the last meeting were read and approved. 

The report of the Secretary of the institution was presented and read. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That the report of the Secretary be recorded, and form a part 
-of the report of the Regents to Congress. 

Mr. Seaton, on behalf of the Executive Committee, presented a report 
on the financial condition of the institution, and stated that the report was 
complete thus far, and that the portion relating to appropriations for the 
ensuing year would be presented at another time. 

Gen. Totten presented the report of the Building Committee. 

On motion of Mr, Pearce, it was ordered that these reports also be 
recorded. 

The Secretary suggested that the journal of the meeting of the establish- 
ment be read. It was accordingly read. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, That the honorary members of the Smithsonian Institution 
be, and are hereby, invited to attend the meeting’ of the Board of Regents 
whenever they may think fit; and that the Secretary communicate to the 
present honorary members, and from time to time to such persons as may 
be elected honorary members, this resolution and invitation of the Board 
of Regents. 

Mr. Davis presented, by request, a proposition of Mr. Harmon, of Ohio, 
for the encouragement of architecture. 
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This proposition was, on motion of Mr. Davis, referred to the Secretary 
and Executive Committee. i : => 

Mr. Rush presented a letter from Harrison Hall relative to the purchase 
of books; which was laid on the table. — : 

The Secretary stated that he had received a note from the Hon. Abbott 
Lawrence, United States ambassador to Great Britain, concerning a 
communication from H. P. Bohn, offering for sale, at the price of thirty 
guineas, a small portrait of James Smithson, now in the possession of Mrs. 
Fitall, widow of a servant of the late Mr. Smithson. 

This communication having been read, 

On motion of Mr. Mason, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to purchase the portrait of 
the late. Mr. Smithson, spoken of by Mr. Lawrence in his letter of 10th of 
December, 1849. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, the board adjourned, to meet on Saturday, the 
18th instant, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


Satproay, January 18, 1850. 


Several of the Regents met this day, agreeably to adjournment. A 
quorum not being present, the meeting adjourned to the 22d instant. 


TvurEspay, January 22, 1850. 


The Board of Regents met, agreeably to adjournment, at half past 6 
o’clock p. m., in the Smithsonian building. 

Present: Messrs, Fillmore, Coleock, Davis, Fitch, Hilliard, and Pearce. 

The Chancellor called the meeting to order, and the proceedings of the 
last meeting were read and approved. 

The first business in order being Professor Jewett’s report on the Libra- 

“ry, the same was presented by the Secretary, and ordered to be read: it 
was accordingly read, and ordered to be printed. 

A letter was presented by the Secretary, from Rev. N. Paddock, re- 
questing the co-operation of the Smithsonian Institution with an Educa- | 
tional Institution proposed to be established in the city of Washington— 
together with the proposed answer of the Secretary: in which answer the 
board concurred. 

A list of Chinese books for sale, and an accompanying letter from the 
Hon. Caleb Cushing, were laid before the board, read, and referred to the 
Secretary. 

The proposition of Mr. Harmon, of Ohio, relative to architecture, was 
called up: no action, however, was taken upon it, and the board adjourned, 
to meet on Saturday, 26th instant, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


SarurpDay, January 26, 1850. 


The Board of Regents met this day at 11 o’clock, agreeably to adjourn- 
ment. 


Present: Messrs. Fillmore, Davis, Hilliard, Mason, and Pearce. 


The Chancellor took the chair, and the proceedings of the last meeting 
were read, 


The Secretary called the attention of the board to the astronomical ex 
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pedition of Lt. Gilliss, and a letter was read from him, dated at his station 
near St. Jago, Chili. The information thus placed before the board con- 
cerning the object and progress of the expedition, made apparent the im- 
portance of furnishing Lieut. Gilliss with improved instruments. 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Mason, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to furnish Lieut. Gilliss with 
instruments for facilitating his physical and astronomical observations in 
Chili, at an expense ot exceeding one thousand dollars. 

The consideration of Mr. Harmon’s plan for the encouragement of archi- 
tecture was then resumed and discussed; when, on motion of Mr. Hilliard, 
it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to report on the scheme sub- 
mitted by Mr. Harmon for the improvement of architecture, exhibiting 
such features of the scheme as may be found to be within the plan of or- 
ganization adopted for the operations of the Smithsonian Institution. 

The Secretary presented to the board a list of the names of gentlemen 
who had undertaken the labor and responsibility of examining memoirs 
and propositions submitted to the institution 

Whereupon, of motion of Mr. Davis, it was 

Resolved, ‘That the Secretary be requested to address a letter to each of 
the gentlemen named, and convey to them the thanks of the Board of Re- 
gents for their assistance in carrying on the operations of the institution. 

Mr. Davis presented a communication from Charles B. Wells, esq., 
relative to a series of archeological researches made by himself in Peru, 
and requesting the assistance of the institution in their publication, which 
was referred to the Secretary. 

A letter was presented from Daniel Peirce, detailing a method of edu- 
cating the Indian tribes, which was also referred to the Secretary. 

The Secretary called the attention of the board to the engagement ex- 
isting between the institution and Hiram Powers, relative to the purchase 
of his statue of the Greek Slave, which subject was referred to the Secre- 
tary, with the understanding that he would communicate with Mr. Powers, 
or his agent, for the purpose of effecting an alteration in the terms of the 
contract. 

The Secretary made a verbal report, on the progress made by Henry 
Stevens in the compilation of the ‘“ Bibliographia Americana.”’ 

He also presented a letter from Pierre Margry, of Paris, requesting the 
assistance of the institution to enable him to publish his researches upon the 
history of the ancient French colonies in North America; which letter 
was referred to the Secretary, for a reply, in accordance with the rules 
adopted by the board. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, it was 

Resolved, That the board adjourn, to meet on Saturday next at 10 
o’clock a. m. 

Whereupon the board adjourned. 


Frpruary 2, 1850. 


* The following gentlemen attended, agreeably to adjournment, viz: 
Messrs. Davis, Fitch, Seaton. 
res h ing adj 1 to the 9th inst., at 10 
No quorum being present, the meeting adjourned to the Vlu ; 
o’clock a.m. 
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The Board of Regents met, agreeably to adjournment, at 11 o’clock a.m. 

Present: Messrs. Fillmore, Colcock, Davis, Fitch, Hilliard, Pearce, and 
Seaton. ’ 

The Chancellor took the chair, and the proceedings of the last meeting 
were read. : ‘ 

A verbal report on the proposition of Mr. Harmon, of Ohio, for the im- 
provement of architecture in the United States, was made by the Secre- 
tary, accompanied by a synopsis of the plan. He stated that he considered 
no part of Mr. Harmon’s plan to be absolutely at variance with the pro- 
gramme of organization, but he was not clear with regard to its practical 
application, and the propriety of its adoption. It might, however, be sub- 
mitted to the public through the Regents’ report to Congress. 

The following is a synopsis of the plan referred to: 

PART FIRST. 

1. Invite architects to send to the institution designs for building. __ 

2. Refer these to a commission, comprising at least one practical archi- 
tect. 

3. The examiners to select from the number submitted, those of a cer- 
tain degree of merit, to be honored with a place in the gallery. 

4. The accepted designs to be re-executed, in a uniform and attractive 
style of art, before being placed in the gallery, and undersigned by the 
name of the architect. 

PART SECOND. 

1. Invite building committees, or others charged with the erection of 
public buildings, to send to the Smithsonian Institution, specifications, 
limit of cost, and amount of premium offered. 

2. The Secretary to advertise, in the usual form, for designs, and to 
refer them to a commission of competent judges, one of whom to be a 
practical architect. 

3. From among the designs submitted, the commissioners to select a 
few of the best and return them to the Building Committee, stating their 
preference, if any. 

4. 'The plans of extraordinary merit, selected from among the designs 
submitted, shall be entitled to a place in the prize gallery. 

5. ‘The expense of the commission for making the estimate, and adver- 
tising, shall be paid from a percentage on premiums accompanying the 
specifications. 

6. A person well skilled in practical building to be employed, and the 
designs adopted, to be submitted to him for a correct estimate of the cost. 

This synopsis being considered, the first article of the first part was 
adopted, after being amended by Mr. Davis, to read as follows: 

Resolved, That architects be invited to send in designs for buildings, 
and that notice be given that models of ancient or modern architecture 
will be received by the Smithsonian Institution, and that such designs or 
nee at the discretion of the Regents, will be placed in the gallery of 
art. 


‘The second and third articles were struck out; and, on motion of Mr. 
Fitch, it was 


Resolved, That the fourth article be referred to a committee consisting 
of the Secretary and Mr. Seaton, with instructions to ascertain from Mr. 
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Harmon what is his plan of re-executing the architectural drawings, and 
the probable cost; and that the remainder of the synopsis be laid upou 
the table. : 

The Secretary laid before the board the resignation of General J. Gi. 
Totten as a member of the Building Committee, which was accepted. 

The board proceeded to fill the vacancy, and Mr. Davis was elected. 

A map of the public grounds west of the Capitol was laid before the 
Regents, and their attention called to the recommendation of a general 
plan for improving the mall. 

The Secretary directed the attention of the board to a part of the buili- 
ing contract which required elucidation, and requested that they would 
express their opinion as to the sum to be paid annually to the contractor; 
whereupon the following preamble and resolution, offered by Mr. Fillmore, 
(Mr. Pearce being in the chair,) were adopted: 

The Board of Regents having examined the building contract, for the 
purpose of determining its true construction: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of this board, the contractor is only enti- 
tled, in each year, to forty-one thousand dollars for work done during that 
ae deducting therefrom 15 per cent., which is to be paid him at the end 
of the five years, with 6 per cent. interest. 

The Secretary presented a report from Professor C. C. Jewett, on the 
subject of copyright, which was referred to a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Davis, Mason, and Pearce. 

The board then adjourned to the 23d instant, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


Frespruary 23, 1850. 


he Board of Regents met this day. 
Present: Messrs. Fillmore, Bache, Fitch, and Seaton. 
A quorum not being present, it was agreed to adjourn to Saturday, 
March 2, 1830. 


Marcu 2, 1850. 


The Board of Regents met this morning at 10 o’clock, in the Simth- 
sonian building. 

Present: Messrs. Bache, Colcock, Davis, Fitch, Hilliard, Mason, Pearce. 
and Seaton. 

In the absence of the Chancellor, Mr. Seaton was called to the chair. 

The proceedings of the last meeting being read, the committee on 
Mr. Harmon’s plans of architectural drawings made a report, which was 
read and adopted. ; 

Mr. Davis moved that the further consideration of the fourth article ot 
Mr. Harmon’s synopsis be indefinitely postponed, which was carried. 

Mr. Davis then offered the following resolution, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That, although the board do not deem it expedient to adopt 
Mr. Harmon’s plan of executing architectural drawings; yet, for the pur- 
pose of placing in the institution a specimen of a peculiar art of drawing 
architectural designs, the Executive Committee be authorized to engage 
Mr. Harmon to execute the elevation of the Smithsonian Institution in 
his peculiar style, with a view to placing it in the institution, if the Re- 
gents shall, upon oF eg , approve of so disposing of it. 

Mis.—*4 
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The Secretary brought before the board the subject of an accitent 
which had happened since the last meeting, in the unfinished part of the 
building. Ile stated that, at about 6 o’clock p. m., on Tuesday, the 
26th ult., a portion of the interior framing and floors of part of the main 
building, intended to contain the museum of apparatus, fell down into the 
basement. He had himself just before left the ground; but as soon as he 
heard of the occurrence he returned to the building, and after ascertain- 
ing the character of the accident, he addressed a letter to the architect, in 
New York, requiring his immediate attendance. He next gave directions 
that the part of the building containing the fallen timbers should be closed, 
and that everything should remain in the same condition until the arrival 
of the architect. Mr. Renwick reached Washington on Thursday motn- 
ing, Febriary 23. Immediately afterwards, a meeting of the Building 
Committee was called, at which the state of the work was examined, 
and a request made that the architect, superintendent, and contractor 
should each furnish a report on the cause of the accident. 

‘These reports were presented to the board, and the following resolution, 
offered by Mr. Fitch, was-adopted: 

Resolved, That the Building Committee be requested to take under 
consideration the reports of the architect, superintendent, and contractor, 
on the subject of the late accident; that they associate with them Profes- 
sor Bache, General Totten, the Secretary of the institution, and some 
competent and entwely impartial architect er architects; that they make a 
survey of the whole building, report the manner, faithfulness, and se- 
eurity in which the building contract has hitherto been executed, and 
upon the plan most proper in their estimation to repair the damages and 
finish that portion of the building in which the accident happened, and 
other unfinished portions thereof. : 

‘The board then adjourned, to meet again at the call of the Secretary. 


Aprit 20, 1850. 


The Board of Regents held a meeting this day, at the call of the Sec- 
retary, at 10 o’clock a. m., in the Vice President’s room at the Capitol. 
Present: Messrs. Bache, Davis, Fillmore, Fitch, Mason, and Seaton. 

The Chancellor being in the chair, the proceedings of the last meeting 
were read. 

The Secretary made a communication from Mr. Harmon, in which he 
requested to substitute a view of another building for that of the Smithso- 
nian Institution inmaking the drawing, in his style, for the gallery of art. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, the subject was laid on the table. 

The committee, on the part of the Regents, charged with the examina- 
tion of the building, consisting of the Building Comiittee, together with 
Messrs. Bache, ‘Totten, and the Secretary, made a report, inciuding the 
report of the commission of architects appointed to examine the building; 
also the remarks of James Renwick, jr., architect, wpon the same. 

On motion of Mr. Fitch, 

Resolved, 'Vhat the report of the committee on the building, and the ac- 
companying documents, be recommitted for such further action as may be 
deemed necessary. Also, 

Fesolved, That the Building Committee be directed to take legal advice 
as to the power possessed by the Regents, under the contract, and the 
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‘course to be pursued should it be found necessary to declare it void; and 
that notice thereof be given to the contractor. 
On motion of Mr. Bache, 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Board of Regents be transmitted to 
Hon. E. G. Squier, esy., United States chargé d’affaires at Guatemela, for 
the gift of aboriginal relics recently made by him to the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

On motion, the beard adjourned, to meet at the call of the Secretary. 


June 1, 1850. 


The Board of Regents met this day, at the call of the Secretary, at 11 

clock a. m., in the Smithsonian building. 

Present: Messrs. Fillmore, Fitch, Hilliard, Pearce, Seaton, and Totten. 

The Chancellor took the chair, and the proceedings of the last meeting 
were read. 

The Secretary laid before the board a proposition from Francis Markoe, 
esq., relative to the deposite in the Smithsonian building of his cabinet 
of minerals, with a view to their future purchase. 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Colcock, it was 

Resolved, ‘Theat the board decline the proposition of accepting the de- 
posite with the view to a future purchase. 

The Secretary stated that the portrait of Smithson, which was ordered 
*o be purchased at a previous mecting, had been received from England; 
and aiso, that five volumes of an Kneyclopedia, formerly the property of 
James Smithson, had been purchased through the Hon. Abbott Lawrence. 

On motion of Mr. Davis, it was 

Resolved, That the thanks of the board be returned to the Hon. Abbott 
Lawrence, for the attention he has given to the interests of the institution 
abroad. 

On motion of Mr. Seaton, it was 

Resolved, What the Secretary and chairman of the Executive Committee 
be appointed a committee, whose duty it shall be to report a system of 
keeping and disbursing the funds of the institution. 

The Secretary next brought before the board a proposition to ask Con- 
gress to receive from the institute $150,000, to be funded as an irre- 
deemable 6 per cent. stock, to be added to the principal of the Smithso- 
nian bequest. 

Ihe following resolutions in reference to this, offered by Mr. Seaton, 
were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Chancellor and Secretary be authorized to sell 
£200,000 of stock of accrued interest, or any part thereof, not less than 
150,000, the proceeds to be deposited to the credit of the Chancellor and 
Secretary, subject to be drawn at any time, with Corcoran & Riggs, at 
not less than 4 per cent., provided they shall give security therefor, in 
United States stock. 

Resolved, That whatever the premium on the above stock, when sold, 
shall amount to, it be deposited, subject to be drawn for the current ex- 
nenses of the institution, on requisition in the usual form. 

Resolved, That it is expedient to enlarge the permanent fund of this 
institution, by the investment of such sums, not exceeding $200,000, as 
may have been or shall be received for accrued interests, or otherwise, in 
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addition to the principal sum of the Smithsonian bequest, augmenting 
the principal suin to that amount; and that application be made to Con- 
gress to receive such suims, not exceeding £200,900, as may have beer 
oe shill be received for acerned interest, or otherwise, into the United 
Sites treasury, upon the same terms on which the original bequest has 
been received. 

Qn snotion of Mr. Pearce, 

Becohiad, Thet the Seeretary be requested to communicate a copy of 
this resolution to Congress, and to request that provision be made by law,. 
in seeordance therew ith. 

ae Secre stary next bronght forward the subject of the contract for the 
building. The letter of J. M. Carlisle, esq., "the counsel eraployed to: 
give an opinion of it, was read. 

On motion cf General Totten, it was S: ; 

Fesolved, het the committee on the building be authorized to negoti- 
ate a eoniprom ise with the contractor relative to the defective work and 
wsaterials in tie Smithscnian building, and also with regard to a modifi- 
cation ef the contract, subject to the approval of the board’ of Regents at 
theiz bext weehie. 

‘The Secretary laid before the board a volume of magnetical and mete- 
orelegical observations, made at Teronte, Canada, and presented to the 
institution by tue british government. The beard deing informed thas 
the durutiou of the Toronto Observatory is limited Gy law, on motion of 
Mr. Se: OL, it was 

dtesoived, "hat the Chancellor and Secretary be reques sted te acknowl- 
rae the receipt of the volume, with the expression of the hope of this 
bourd that Her Mi Westy *s goverment may find it expedient to continue 
ab instituicn of such utility to science. 

Ci mouon, the board adjourned, to meet at the call of the Secretary. 


Jury 3, 1850. 


The boanl met this day, at the call of the Secretary, in the Smithsonian: 
building, at 9 a.m. 

Preseut: Messrs. Fillmore, Coleock, Davis. Fitch, Hilliard, Mason, 
and Pearce. 

The Chancellor teok the chair. 

Mr. Lenox, elected mayor of Was! ington, and ex-officio Regent of 
the Sinithsonian Institution, appeared and took his seat. 

Tt he jaurnal of proceedings of the last meeting was read and approved. 

The Secretary presented the final report of the committee charged with 
the exainination of the building, which was read as follows: 


Tinval report of the Committee of the Regents charged with the examin- 
ution of the building. 


Under the resolutions of March 2and of April 20, 1850, offered by Mr. 
Fitch, and also the resolution of June 1, 1850, offered by General Totten, 
the committee charged with ex caminations relative to the building submit 
the following report: 

In accordance with the first resolution of Mr. Fitch, the committee as- 

scciated with themselves three disinterested architects, viz: Col. Wil- 
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diam Turnbull, of the United States topographical engineers; Baward 
B. White, esq., of Charleston, South Carolina; aud Joh R. Niernsee, 
esq., of Baltimore, Maryland. These gentlemen were highly recommended 
as practical architects and engineers, of established reputation, and the 
committee have full confidence in theirexperience, judgment and integvity. 

The committee are indebted to the Hon. Alexander Evans, of Mary- 
dand, for an examination of the building, with refereuce to a comparison 
of the different reports; and to Mr. Joel Dowuer, for an additional inspes- 
tion and opinion as to the character of the timber aud wood-work. In 
accordance with the second resolution of Mr. Fitch, they have also taken 
egal advice as to several points of the contract. 

After a careful study of the reports of the contractor, superintendent, Mr. 
Renwick, the commission of architects, and of Mr. fvans, also the written 
opinion of their legal adviser, the committee have unaniimonsly arrived at 
the following conclusions, which they respectfully submit for the con- 
sideration and action of the board. ; 

1. That the workmanship of the cut-stone of the exterior is good, and 
the masonry generally, though in some respects not of the best qnality, is 
‘of a passable character with reference to the terms of the contract. 

2. That the interior of the main building is defective in the kind of 
materials originally adopted, and to a considerable degree in the quality 
of the materials empleyed. These consist principally of wood, and are 
aot of a proper character for a building intended to contain valuable de- 
posites, many of which will bedonations to the institution, presented with 
the implied condition that they:are to be properly secured against danger 
from fire. This mode of construction was probably adopted by the crigi- 
aal Budding Cemmittee, in order to lessen the cost of the ediiice, and to 
bring it within the sum appropriated by the board. 

3. Although the committee are anxious to save the accrued interest, 
and to devote it to cbjects more in accordance with the spirit of the be- 
quest than the erection of a-costly building; yet, they would recommend 
that the interior work of the centre building, as now existing, be removed, 
and that there be substituted for it a fire-proof structure, in accordance 
with the pian recommended in the reports of Mr. Renwick and of the 
commission of architects. 

4. The completion of the building on this plan, according to the esti- 
mate of the commission, requires an additional outlay of about 44,000. 
To meet this additional expense, the committee recoinmend the adoption 


of the suggestion of their chairman, Col. Davis, thut the exterior cf the 
buildiag and the interior of the towers be completed in accordance with 
the plan, and within the time specified by the contract, and that the re- 
mainder of the interior be finished agreeably to the uew plan, in the course 
of a nuinber of years, and in such portions as cau be paid for out of Vie 
anuual interest of the Smithsonian fund, not otherwise appropriated. "Phe 
object of this part of the preposition is to prevent the derangement cf tie 
plan of finance originally proposed by Dr. Bache, and adopted by the 
Board of Regents, viz: of saving out of the acerued and ucerning luter- 
est, after paying for the building, the sum of %150,000, to be added to 
the principal. 

5. By the addendum to the contract, the Regents have the power of 
stopping the building at any stage of its progress, on paying the contract- 
or prorata for the work done, according to the prices specilica ln the con- 
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tract, and allowing for reasonable damages, if the circumstances reyaire’ 
the payment of them. The estimates in this case are to be made by the 
architect of the institution, or other architects selected by the Regents- 
But with reference to the quality of the work which has been done, it is 
the opinion of the legal adviser of the cornnzittee that the decision of the 
architect ef the building is final, both with regard to the Regents and the 
contractor. 

6. In accordance with the forementioned stipulations of the contract, 
the committee have requested Mr. Renwick to furnish an estimate pro rate 
for completing the whole exterior of the building, and the interior of the 
towers, making deductions for materials and workmanship which he would 
have condemned, bad the building been completed according to the ori- 
ginal plan. ‘I'he following is the decision of the architect, which has beer 
agreed to by the contractor, with the understanding that nothing is to be 
paid him on account of profit on work umitted by the proposed change, 
viz: 


For finishing the whole exterior of the building, all the inte- 
rior rooms of the towers aud of the wings, the sum of - $185,154 


7. The committee recommend to the Board of Regents that they agree 
to this proposition, and thata resolution be adopted directing the contract- 
or to proceed with the work in accordance therewith. In recommending 
this course to the board, the conmittee act in conformity with the advice 
of two of the commission of architects, viz: Mr. E. B. White and Mr. 
J. R. Niernsee, who undertook the examination in detai! of the parts of 
the building, and gave an estimate as the basis of an equitable settlement. 

8. By adopting the above sum of $185,154, as the amount to be paid 
to the contractor, Mr. Renwick gives the following estimate of the cost of 
finishing the building in accordance with the fire-proof plan, viz: 


Amount of proposed contract - - - - $185,154 
Iixpense of fire-proofing the centre building according to plans 
and estimates of the architects . - - - 44,000 
Plastering centre building, > ( >8,000 
Gallery fronts, ( Expensescommou } 2,000 
Staircase of Libraryand Museum, { to both plans.  } = 425 
Furniture of do. do. J L 4,700 
; —- 15,125 
I°xtra cartage - - - - - - 20ty 
Materials now on the grouud, but which may not be used - 1,000 
ry k . . . . . > 
Total expense of the building, including fire proofing - - 245,479 


9. The original contract, with the addition made to it by direc 
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ie tion of the suilding ¢ ommittee, is - - - $209,810 
dd the estimate of fire-proofing - - - - 44,000 

J ? 

n ~ . . . . : 

Thus we have for the cost of the building, according to the es- 
timate of the commission — - : : - - 253,810 
Nore.—'F he foregoing estimates are exclusive ne ihehaulaaies foKe | nrabhew and rr 


Mlcuients aisu of the custof the sn reverent of (he grounds and partof the farnitaye, 
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This last sum is greater than the preceding, by $8,331. The differ- 
ence, according to the statement of Mr. Renwick, is due to the various de- 
ductions he has made on account of defective materials, imperfect work- 
manship, and changes in the plan. 

In conclusion, the committee are fully of opinion—and in this they are 
sustained by the commission of architects—that, by adopting the plan of 
fire-proofing proposed by Mr. Renwick, and the proposition of the con- 
tractor, the building will be rendered safe and durable, at a very yeason- 
able cost, considering the amount of work which has been bestowed 
upon it. 

The committee do not consider it necessary to offer any remarks on the 
cause of the accident which led to these investigations. If these recom- 
mendations be adopted, the whole structure of the interior of the main 
buildiug, in which the accident occurred, will be exchanged for one 
more mm accordance with the permanence and utility of the edifice; and in 
this case they will consider the accident as a fortunate event. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 
JEFFERSON DAVIS, Chairman. 
W. W. SEATON. 
a. W. HILLIARD. 
JOS. G. TOTTEN. 
ALEX. D. BACHE. 
JOSEPH HENRY. 


On motion of Mr. Pearce, it was 

Resolved, That the report of the committee of the Board of Regents 
charged with the examination of the building, presented this day, be ac- 
cepted; and that the Building Committee be directed to proceed with the 
work, in accordance with the recommendation thereof. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Davis and amended by Mr. 
Fitch, was adopted: 

Resolved, Vhat the Executive Committee he authorized to advance ta 
the contractor within the year ending 19th March, 1551, in addition to 
the sum which he is now allowed to expend upon the building within the 
aforesaid year, the sui of $17,950, in proportion to work done in addition 
to what would otherwise have been done, and on condition of his paying 
interest at the rate of six per cent. per annum upon the said advance from 
the time at which he receives it to March 19, 1851. 

The committee, consisting of the Secretary and chairman of the ixecu- 
tive Committee, to whom was referred a resolution directing them to report 
a system of keeping and disbursing the moneys of the institution, reported 
the following resolutions; which were read, and on motion adopted: 

Resolved, Vhat the Secretary be authorized to appoint an assistant, to 
act as treasurer, to take charge of the funds for the current expenses of 
the institution, who shall give security for the-safekeeping of all money 
belonging to the institution which shall come into his possession: 

That the funds before mentioned be deposited, until otherwise ordered, 
with Messrs. Corcoran aud Riggs, to the credit of the treasurer of the 
justitiition: 

Phat all bills presented for paynient shall be audited and certified by 
the Secretory, on whose order the treasurer sial! pay then: 
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That the treasurer report to the Secretary, monthly, all payments made 
by him during the preceding month: 

That-all the monthly accounts be examined and certified by the Execu- 
tive Committee quarterly. 

That the account-books be kept in the Smithsonian building, so that 
the Secretary and Wxecutive Committee may have ready access to them. 

The Secretary then nominated Mr. Seaton as a suitable person to per- 
form the duties of treasurer, and the nomination was unanimously con- 
firmed by the board. 

The Secretary stated to the board that Mr. Seaton would accept the office 
of treasurer, but would not consent to receive any compensation for his 
services. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Mason, was unanimously 
adopted : 

Kesolved, That the thanks of the board be, and they are hereby, tendered 
to the Hon. W. W. Seaton, late mayor of the city of Washington and ex- 
officio Regent of the Smithsonian Institution, for his able and vajuable 
services as a member of the board, now terminated by the expiration of 
his term of office as mayor of. Washington. 

On motion, the board adjourned, to meet on Friday morning, 5th instant, 

at 9a. m. 


Juty 5, 1850. 


The Board of Regents held a meeting this day, at 9 a. m., in the east 
wing of the Smithsonian building. 

Present: Messrs. Fillmore, Coleock, Davis, Fitch, and Lenox. 

‘The Secretary stated that vacancies in two committees of the board were 
oceasioned by the retirement of Mr. Seaton; whereupon, on motion of Mr. 
Fitchy it was 

Resolved, 'That General Totten be appointed a member of the Executive 
Committee, 

Also, on motion of Mr. Davis, it was 

[esolved, That Mr. Lenox be appointed a member of the Building 
Comuuittee. 

The Secretary stated that, in order to the development of the plans of 
the institution, it was necessary that additional assistants should be ap- 
pointed, With the officers now engaged, little more could be done than to 
attend to the general correspondence, which now extends to every part of 
the world, aud the details of business, which have been continually 
iucreasing. ‘The labor of reading manuscripts and attending to the press, 
would almost occupy the time of one individual. He therefore requested 
that he be allowed to appoint an assistant secretary in the department of 
natural history, to take charge of the miuseum and aid in the publica- 
tions, &c, 

On motion of Mr Davis, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to appoint an assistant sec- 
retary in the departinent of natural history, to take charge of the museum, 
and to render such other assistance as the Secretary may require, ata 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars per annum. . 

‘he Secretary thereupon appointed Professor Spencer F. Baird under 


the eneioine resulution; and, on motion, the board approved the appoint- 
ment. 
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The Secretary then stated that Dr. Edward Foreman had been engaged 
during the past year as a general assistant; that he bad been elected pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the National Medical College of this city, the duties 
of which, however, did not materially interfere with his labors in the 
Smithsonian Institution; and the Secretary requested that his connexion 
with the institution might be placed on a more permanent basis. 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr. Fitch, it was 

Resolved, That the Secretary be authorized to appoint a general assist- 
ant, at a salary of twelve hundred dollars per annum. 

The Secretary thereupon, under the foregoing resolution, appointed 
Dr. Edward Foreman; and, on motion, the board approved the appoint- 
ment. 

The following resolution, offered by Mr. Colcock, was adopted: 

Resolved, 'That a sum not exceeding twenty thousand dollars be appro- 
priated for the current expenses of this year; the objects of the expendi- 
ture to be those designated in the programme of the institution, and the 
allowance to each to be fixed by the Executive Committee. 

The Secretary presented to the board a plan, by Professor Jewett, for 
stereotyping or electrotyping catalogues of libraries, by ¢itles, in a uniform 
style, and of forming a general stereotype catalogue of the public libraries 
of the United States. The Secretary stated that this was a proposition 
which appeared to him of great importance in carrying out the objects of 
the institution, and in rendering available the aids to literary labor now 
inour country. He suggested that the proper course would be to refer 
it tothe Secretary and Executive Committee, to be referred by them to a 
commission of literary gentlemen for examination. 

On motion, the subject was referred to the Secretary and Executive 
Comunittee. 

On motion, the board adjourned, to meet again at the call of the Secre- 
tery. 


Meeting of the Establishment of the Smithsonian Institution. 


Since the adjournment of the board, a meeting of the establishment, or 
of the Smithsonian Institution proper, was called by order of the President 
of the United States, andin compliance with the suggestion of the Board 
of Regents. The principal object of the meeting was the election of a 
nuinber of honorary members. The following is a copy of the record of 
this meeting: 


AveustT 1, 1849. 


A meeting of the establishment of the Smitlisonian Institution was held 
this day, at 5 o’clock p. m., in the eastern range of the Smithsonian 
building. a 

Present: Zachary Taylor, President of the United States, and ex officio 

President of the institution. 
John M. Clayton, Secretary of Siate. 
Wm. M. Meredith, Secretary of the Treasury. 
Jacob Collamer, Postmaster General. 
Thomas Ewbank, Commissioner of Patents. 
W. W. Seaton, mayor of Washington. _ ate 
Joseph Henry, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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The President took the chair. ; 73 

This being the first meeting of the establishment, the Secretary gave 
an account of the institution, of the plan of organization adopted by the 
Board of Regents, and of the progress made in carrying the several pats 
into operation. . 

The chairman of the Executive Committee gave to the meeting an ac- 
count of the disbursements of the institution and the state of its funds. 

The following gentlemen having been recommended by the Regents 
and officers of the Institution, and being duly considered by this meeting, 
were, on motion of Mr. Meredith, unanimously elected honorary members 
of the Smithsonian Institution, viz: 


Dr. Robert Hare, of Philadelphia. 
Albert Gallatin, of New York. 

Dr. Benjamin Silliman, of Connecticut. 
Washington Irving, of New York. 


On motion of Mr. Clayton, it was 
Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to draught and re- 
port by-laws and regulations for the future meetings of the establishment. 
Whereupon, the President appointed Mr. Clayton, Mr. Meredith, and 
Mr. Seaton, the committee. 
On motion of Mr. Collamer, the Secretary of the institution was added 
to the said committee. 


On motion, the meeting then adjourned, to meet again on the call of 
the President. 


Letters have been received from the gentlemen elected, signifying their 
acceptance of the appointinent, acknowledging the honor conferred upon 
them, and stating their willingness to assist in advancing the objects 
of the institution. 

Since the meeting, one of the distinguished gentlemen chosen as hon- 
orary members of the institution has departed this life, full of years and 
honor—namely, the Hon. Albert Gallatin—distinguished for his attain- 
ments In several branches of science, and his additions to the sum of 
human knowledge. He took a lively interest in the establishment of this 
Institution, and was particularly active in furthering the publication of the 
first volume of its Contributions. Though we lament his departure, it is 
a matter of satisfaction that he lived to receive the testimony of the 


highest honor which the Smithsonian Institution could bestow upon his 
worth. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


in , : : : 
Lo the Board of Regents of the Sinithsonian Institutron : 


nhl See penip aca» ; r 
Phe Executive Committee submit to the board the following report of 
the expenditures, state of finance, &c.; of the S:zithsonian Institution: 


ty 
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The whole amount of the Smithsonian bequest received into the United 
States treasury was $515,169. The interest which had‘ accrned on the 
same up to July L, 1846, was $242,129, making in all $757,298. — 

The Regents were autherized to expend on the building the $242,129 
which had acerued in interest, together with such portions of interest on 
the original bequest as might remain unexpended in any year. They 
concluded, however, to limit the whole expenditure on the building and 
the grounds to a sum not exceeding $250,000; and, in order that this 
might not exhaust the acerned interest, it was resolved that this expendi- 
ture should not be made at once, but in the course of five years, and that 
in the mean time the sum of $242,000, authorized to be expended on the 
building, should be invested so as to yield an interest which might in part 
serve to defray the expense of the building. 'To carry out this plan, the 
$242,000, with the addition of accrued interest sufficient to make up the 
sum of $250,000, were invested in treasury notes; and in order that the in- 
stitution might not be a loser bya possible depreciation of these notes, the 
contracts for the building were made payable in them at par value or in 
specie, at the option of the Regents. Up to this time, only $50,000 of 
these notes have been disposed of. They have thus been made to yield a 
constant interest, besides increasing in value on account of the rise In gov- 
ernment securities. ‘The whole expenditure since the commencement of 
operations to the present time, is $199,157 21; the whole of which has 
been made from the accruing iuterest on the fund and the sale of $50,000 
of notes above mentioned. 

The following is a synopsis of the present state of the finances of the 
institution: 


Amount of Smithson’s bequest - . - - $515,169 00 
Interest due thereon to July 1, 1846 - - - 242,129 00 


757,298 00 


Balance on hand January 1, 1850 - - - - $8,277 35 
Treasury notes ‘funded . . : - - 200,000 00 


Permanent fund — - - - - - - 515,169 OU 
Present rate of United States loan, 112 per cent.; there- 
fore add - - - - a - 24,000 00 


747,446 35 
From this should be deducted, for accounts not rendered - 6,000 00 


741,446 35 


The whole amount paid on the building and grounds up to this time 
is $134,876 21. 

From this it appears that, after paying for more than one-half of the build- 
ing, carrying on the operations of the institution, collecting a library and 
philosophical apparatus, the sum originally intrusted to the Regents has 
only been diminished by less than $16,000. The object of this scheine 
of finance is to increase the original fund, which, though sufficient to 
establish a library and a museum, is found inadequate to mect the 
demands which result from the comprehensive plan of organization 
which has been adopted. The result has thus far becn so successtul, 
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that there can now be no doubt that, if the same plan be continued until the 
end of the five years, and the finds do not greatly depreciate, there will 
remain the sum of $150,000 in accrued interest to add to the principal. 
To secure this desirable end without the possibility of failure, it may be 
now advisable to petition Congress to receive from the?Regents the sun 
of $150,000, and place it with the original principal sum, never to be ex- 
pended, and to complete the building out of the remaining funded notes 


and the accruing interest. 
W. W. SEATON, 
ALEXANDER D. BACHE, 
JAS. ALFRED PEARCE. 


REPORT OF THE BUILDING COMMITTEE. 
Wasuineaton, January 2, 1850. 

The Building Committee have the honor to report as follows: 

In the great desire of the contractor to get the whole Smithsonian build- 
ing under roof before winter, the progress thereon during the year just 
elapsed has been rapid--that object having been fully attained before the 
occurrence of severe weather. "he Building Committee deemed this re- 
sult so important for the protection of a large amount of masonry and wood 
work, that they participated in this desire of the contractor; and did not 
hesitate to permit an expenditure on the buiiding somewhat larger than 
the year would have been entitled to under the project of extending the 
process of construction through a period of five years. Itmust not, how- 
ever, be supposed that the expenditures have exceeded the portion of the 
building fund liable to expenditure under existing resolutions. ‘The por- 
tion of this fund thus liable up to the 19th of March next, reckoning from 
the beginning, is $146,000; the aggregate expenditure on building and 
grounds now falls short of that sam $10,678 83—which last suin must 
therefore be the limit of expenditure in the interim—that is to say, from 
the Ist of January to the 19th March, 1850. 

Should the Board of Regents leave the project of a five-years course of 
construction undisturbed, it will be necessary to lessen, for the next two 
years, the rate of expenditure on the building. On the other hand, 
should circumstances lead the board to desire an earlier completion than 
has heretofore been contemplated, the advanced state of the building re- 
sulting from the labors of the past year will be in lucky accordance with 
such change of policy. 

Besides carrying up the walls of the main cell of the building, and fin- 
ishing its roof, the central front towers and the four corner towers of the 
main building are carried up as high as the walls of the main building— 
the central rear tower being 30 feet high. 

‘The architect reports that the stones for the unfinished portions of the 
building are nearly all quarried; and that the stone-cutting for the cam- 
panile south, and two north towers, is nearly completed. 

‘The east and west wings, and ranges, are finished, except some few 
matters of detail, and are ready for occupation. The workmen are now 
fitting the west wing with bookcases, for a temporary library; and the 
West connecting range, for uses connected with the library. 

During the past year, with the concurrence of the Secretary of the in- 
stitution, and under the advice of the architect, the committee have 
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caused the following alterations to be made in the interior arrangement of 
the building: 

The original lecture-room, in the east wing, proving to be entirely too 
small, the adjoining apparatus and laboratory rooms were removed, and 
the whole wing formed into one large lecture-room, provided with seats 
for one thousand persons. By this arrangement, the apparatus rooms in 
the east connecting range are in close proximity with the lecturer’s table; 
with which, also, direct and easy communication will be had from the 
large apparatus museum mentioned in the sequel. 

‘This lecture-room, thus enlarged, being capable of containing as many 
persons as the lecture-room which was originally designed to occupy about 
half the lower story of the main building, the latter has been dispensed 
with, and the space thus obtained divided—giving a room of 65x50 feet 
as a depository of physical apparatus, and throwing the remaining space 
into the library. 

Besides a manifest gain of useful room by this alteration, it tends to 
security against fire—since the lecture-room, and the researches and ex- 
periments connected with it, will be in a separate wing, easily cut off from 
al) the other parts of the structure, by fire-proof doors of iron. 

Another change of internal arrangement is as follows: The two stair- 
ways, that in the original plan were carried up between the middle north 
front towers and the main building, have been dispensed with, and the 
space they occupied added to the library; as also the central hall; and, as 
before said, a portion of the former lecture-room. By these several altera- 
tions, the library has been nearly doubled in area, and a spacious museum 
obtained for physical apparatus. The central staircase of tie north front 
will now be carried up within one of the front towers. 

The changes above mentioned in the interior of the building will be 
accomplished, on agreement with the contractor, at an extra cost of $100. 

It must be considered, however, that the large addition to the library 
room will require a large addition to the library equipment and furniture. 
But as it must be many years before the contents of the library can spread 
beyond its limits, as first planned, and provided for in the contract, the 
committee would consider it unwise now to incur any portion of this con- 
siderable expense. _ 

A clere-story to the long upper room, or museum, of the centre building, 
has been adopted by the committee. The architect states that this was 
originally contemplated by him, and was explained at the time the con- 
tract was made. The committee understand that the adoption of the re- 
commendation was left to further consideration. ‘They were satisfied, 
however, that it was a necessary modification; the great length of this 
room—nearly 200 feet—being out of all proportion to the low pitch of 27 
feet, originally contracted for. The additional amount for which Mr. 
Cameron, the contractor, engages to carry out this improvement, is $2,350. 

No other alterations have been made in the building, and the commit- 
tee think no others will be needed: none, at least, that will involve much 
expense. 

The arrangement of the west wing and range for a temporary library 
and reading-room, has entailed an expense of $372, which should prop- 
erly, perhaps, be charged to the library fund. It has, however, been 
comprised in the following statement of expenditures: 
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The total amount expended on the building, and on the 
fencing of the lot, including superintendence and all in- 
cidental expenses connected therewith, up to lst Decem- 
ber, 1847, was,as then stated —- - - : 

The amount expended on the building and its appurte- 
nances, from the Ist of December, 1847, to the 31st of 
December, 1548, was, as stated in the last annual report, 


Total expended on the building, &c., up to the 31st De- 
cember, 1848 - - - - - - 

The expenditures on the building and its appurtenances 
during the year 1849 have been as follows: 


Paid Mr. Cameron, contractor forthe building, 50,300 00 


Paid Mr. Renwick, architect, as salary - 1,800 00 
Paid Mr. Renwick for travelling expenses = - 266 15 
Paid Mr. Renwick for expenses of architect’s 
office, including incidental expenses of the 
sane, stationery, pay of draughtsinan, &c., 268 25 
Paid Mr. Brown, as supermtendent, one 
year’s salary - - . - 150 00 
Paid Messrs. Cilver & Co. for three furnaces, 786 11 
Paid Mr. Barrows for one furnace — - - 349 52 
Paid Mr. Cassiday for three scrapers - - 3 75 
Paid Mr. Beckert for reccloring east wing - 50 00 
Paid Mr. Buckingham for plumbing - - 12 00 
Kor additional furniture of library, - S60 47 
ce ce “ 50 1D 
ce ce < 35 OO 
ce cc “ce 176 25 
ce ce “ce 38L9 62 
Paid also for temporary library furni- 
ture - : - - 372 00 
1,004 09 
Paid Mr. Cameron for extra work on 
building - - - ~ 2b 5l 
Do do do 31 62 
] —_—— 53 12 
Paid Mr. Cameron for coal - . P 39 72 
For improvement of grounds— 
Mr. Douglass for trees, &c, - 520 00 
Mr. S. Bryan for plank road - 62 00 
Mr. Cameron, for road-ma- 
king E : -A5 43 
té 13 6-12 
- LOL 55 


683 55 
17 50 


56,383 76 


Paid for hack-hire 


for Building Committee - 


$25,002 67 


tee 


78, 


937 4b 


——e 


Amount expended on the building and its appurtenances up 
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to the 31st December, 1848 - - - -, 478 
Amount expended on the same during the year 1819 - 56 


‘Total amount expended on the same up to the end of the 
year 1849 - - - - “ - 135,321 17 


At the annual meeting in December, 1847, it 
was resolved that there should be considered 
applicable to the building and grounds (in- 
cluding preceding expenditures) up to the 


19th day of March, 1848, the sum of - $42,000 00 
And for the year ending March 19, 1849, the 

further sum of - - - - 52,000 00 
Aud fer the year ending March 19, 1850, the 

further sum of - - - - 52,000 00 


146, 000 00 
But, as shown above, the total expenditures to the end of 

1849 has been - - - - . =/ 135,321 17 
Leaving, of the building fund, a balance applicable between 

the lst of January and 19th of March, 1850, of - -' - 10,678 83 


The furnaces that have been set up in the building for heating the 
rooms have not proved satisfactory to the architect, nor to the persons 
who have occupied some of the rooms. He reports that they do not dif- 
fuse the heat equally throughout the rooms—that while some apartments 
are highly heated, others cannot be made comfortably warm; owing, as 
he thinks, to the difficulty in conveying the heated air horizontally. He 
also objects to the number of fires which are necessary in the use of 
furnaces, end has advised that the other portions of the building should 
be warmed with steam. 'The committee have requested the architect to 
obtain full and definite information of all circumstances involved in the 
use of steam as suggested by him, and to furnish a report such as will 
enable a judgment to be formed of its adaptation to our purposes, and of 
itsrelative cost. The Secretary of the institution is also engaged in some 
inquiries of the same nature. . 

The work entitled “Hints on Public Architecture,’’ authorized to be 
published by the Building Committee, has been issued, and is submitted 
to the inspection of the Regents. 

The amount expended being somewhat beyond the amount appropri- 
ated by the Board of Regents, the committee requested an explanation 
from the Hon. R. D. Owen, who had superintended the publication of the 
work. That gentleman states that the landscapes of the lithographs at first 
executed were so badly done as to be unfit for the press; and that though 
the lithographer who engraved the building was the only one who would 
undertake the architectural portion, he did not prove sufficiently experi- 
enced in landscape drawing, to render that part of the plates either 
artistical or effective—this portion was, therefore, re-drawn by another 
lithographer, at an additional expense of $80: that the remainder of the 
additional expense was incurred by the necessity of altering the size and 
form of many of the wood-cuts, in ordér to enable them to come properly 
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into the letter-press; that this was an unforeseen expense, and could not 
have been ascertained before the work was about being set up in the priut- 
ing office: that he was compelled to make the alterations in the cuts, or to 
destroy the beauty of the pages cf the book. ‘I'hese additions to the cost 
of the work having materially enhanced its beauty, the committee hope 
the Board of Regents will sanction the course of the Committee in 
paying the extra charges. ' y 

The committee now present a statement of the expenditures as yet in- 
curred, or pledged on the building and grounds, and chargeable to the 
building fund of $250,000, heretofore set apart. 


Total amount appropriated for building and grounds - $250, 000 
Amount of Mr. Cameron’s contract - - $205, 250 00 
Architect’s salary for five years - . 9, 000 00 
Superintendents and dranghtsmen for 5 years, 5,000 00 
Incidental expenses allowed architect - 2,000 00 
Facing areas with cut-stone - - - 480 00 
Building battlements to cloisters - - 200 00 
Additional apparatus cases - - . 200 00 
Hedging and planting . - - 1,050 00 
Furnaces already put up - - - 1,135 63 
Addition of clere-story tomuseum~ - . 2,350 U0 
Alteration of starway, &c. - - - 100 00 
Chimneys added to the east wing - - 400 00 
Sodding ground near building - : 100 00 


Heating central building with steam, inclu- 
ding cellar for boiler and as a coal yault— 


approximate etsimate of the architect , . 3,200 00 
Additional furniture and incidental expenses— 


say - . . . - 1,000 00 
a peoknses! ESL aGnuOe 


Leaving, as applicable to unforeseen expenses connected with 
the building or grounds, the sum of - . - 18,544 37 


A contract made with Mr. John Douglass, jr., for planting and cultiva- 
ting trees and shrubs within the Smithsonian grounds, and another 
with the same person for planting and cultivating hedges along the margin 
of the same, not having been complied with on his part, have been annul- 
led by the committee. The committee are sorry to say, that from these 
failures the year just past may be considered as almost wholly lost, as re- 
spects the establishment of trees or hedges. They look, however, for better 
results from their future arrangements of this nature. 

JOS. G. TOTTEN, 
W. W. SEATON, 
H. W. HILLIARD. 
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APPENDIX, 


Smrrusontan Instrrvurion, 
Washington, January 1, 1850. 


Str: I have the honor to transmit to you, in compliance with the duty 
assigned me, the following report upon the public libraries of the United 
States, prepared in accordance with the plan of renderivg the Smithsonian 
{istitution a centre of bibliographical knowledge. 

{ remain, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHUTE ETE ts 
Librarian of the Sinithsonian lustiturion. 
To Josern Henry, IL. D., y 
Secretary of the Simtthsonian Institution. 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Books constitute a large element of the intellectual wealth of a nation. 
On the shelves of publishers and venders they are an indication of exist- 
ing demand, and an earnest of usefulness. Nor are they idfe even 
there. ‘The shops of booksellers have, from early times, beem the favorite 
resorts of men of letters. Their contents are, for purposes of reference, 
more accessible than these of most libraries. 

Collections of books for private libraries are also of great public interest. 
The proprietor of each derives from it his own means of teaching 
the public. Not only so; private collections are generally made for 
specific purposes, and are—each in some particular branch of knowledge— 
as complete as the means of the proprietor will allow. ‘The learning, bib- 
liographical skill, and resources of the collector have been limited to 
some one object, and that he has pursued to its utmost extent. He has 
thus formed a complete library in ove department. The aggregation of 
such libraries would constitute a complete universal library. ‘hese col- 
lections generally become, soouer or later, parts of public collections: such 
is commonly the wish of the scholars who form them. ‘Therefore, the 
community may be allowed to watch—so far as they can without intru- 
siveness —such private accumulations, with interest and satisfaction In 
this country, moreover, a narrow and exclusive spirit aniong book collect- 
ors is almost unknown. Gathering for use, and with an appreciating 
spirit, they are not disposed to debar others from the treasures which they 
possess. The liberality of proptietors of large collections of books in this 
country is remarkable, aud I believe unparalleled. 

But our present object is not to describe private collections. ‘The cen- 
sus board, with an enlightened regard for the interests of letters, have in- 
eluded books, in both public and private libraries exceeding one thousand 
volumes, among the objects to be enumerated. Mr. Jolin RK. Bartlett, be- 
fore his appointment to the important post which he uew holds upon the 
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Mexican boundary commission, had made considerable progress in pro- 
curing from the proprietors of the most valuable see collections such 
accounts of their literary treasures as would be of public importance, and 
such as they were willing to have printed. ‘These notes will not be lost, 
though the publication of them is deferred. 

Our immediate concern is with public libraries. It is unnecessary to 
seek for an exact definition of the word puhlic in this connexion. I 
mean by it libraries which are accessible—either without restriction, or 
upon conditions with which all can easily comply—to every person who 
wishes to use them for their appropriate purposes. In this sense I be- 
lieve it may be said that all libraries in this country, which are not pri- 
vate property, (and indeed many which are private property,) are public 
libraries. 

Of these libraries I have endeavored to collect such historical, statisti- 
cal, and descriptive notices as would be of general interest; together with 
such special details as would be beneficial to those who are engaged in the 
organization and care of simjlar establishments. 

No person who wil] consider the vast extent of the field to be surveyed, 
the tedious process by which most of the information is to be collected— 
namely, by circular letters and private correspondence—the difficulty in 
this busy land of getting any one to furnish minute information on such 
subjects, the antiquated statistics, on these matters, which survive all 
other changes, in gazetteers and geographies, and the fact that there is 
nowhere in this country a full collection of books and pamphlets relating 
to the local affairs of the several towns and counties of the different States— 
no one who will consider these things, and remember that this is but one 
of the topics of inquiry to which I was required to devote my attention, 
and that, by the other duties of my office, | was prevented from visiting 
most of the libraries which I wished to describe, will be surprised if he 
should find that, in some instances, these accounts are not so ful! nor so 
accurate as could be desired.: 

The publication of them, in their present state, is considered a step 
necessary to their completion and perfection. Copies will be distributed 
to librarians and others interested in these matters, and all persons who 
may receive the work are earnestly requested to furnish corrections, ad- 
ditions, and suggestions for a second edition. It is hoped that within a 
few years materials may be obtained for accurate accounts, embracing all 
historical facts of importance with reference to every library and every in- 
stitution possessing a library in this country; and including the history 
and statistics, with a description of the bibliographical and scientific 
treasures of each, 

The present notices relate almost exclusively to libraries. When the li- 
brary forms but a department (it may be a comparatively small one) of an 
Institution, it has not been the aim to give anything more of the history 
of such institution than was necessary to illustrate the formation, position 
or prospects, of the library. 

It was at first intended to limit these notices to the answers obtained to 
the questions of a cireular letter.* Many of the circulars have, however, 


*The following is a copy of the circular letter: 


‘ The following questions have been prepared in order to 
sible of the various public libraries in the United States: 


1. By what name is the library legally designated? 2. When was it founded? 3. What nuraber 


collect as accurate statistics as pos- 
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remained to this time unanswered ; others were filled up hastily, and 
gave but a meagre account of the collections; others, again, simply re- 
ferred to some sources from which authentic details might be gathered. 
In order to give anything like completeness or uniformity to the notices, 
it was found necessary to re-write them, and to seek additional informa- 
tion from all available sources. When the librarian’s name is given in 
connexion with an article, it is an indication that the principal facts were 
derived from his answers to the queries. When the facts have been ga- 
thered from other sources, the authorities have, for the most part, been 
named. 

It is to be regretted that these statistics do not all refer to exactly the 
same date. They were intended to represent the condition of the libraries 
at the middle of the year 1849; but when returns were not made, and it 
was necessary to take the best accounts at hand, these frequently related 
to a time several years past. 

Doubtless many libraries, more important than some which are men- 
tioned in these notices, have been overlooked. The omission is unin- 
tentional. It has been utterly impossible to collect, at once, full and 
reliable accounts of all the libraries, smafl and large, in the country. 
This publication will make known our wish to gather all facts worthy of 
record respecting every one of them; and, in conformity with this plan, 
we would respectfully and earnestly solicit from the guardians of libraries 
not mentioned here, or of which the accounts are incorrect or in any 
Way unsatisfactory, to furnish us with the means of improving the work 
for a second edition. We would direct attention particularly to the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The number of volumes of printed books as they stand upon the 
shelves; the number of pamphlets; the number of manuscripts, in the 
form of works intended for publication, or of letters, &c.; the number of 
maps and charts; of loose engravings; of sheets of music unbound, and 
of bound books of music; the number of coins and medals, pictures, 
busts, &c., possessed by the institution on the Ist of January, 1851. 

2. The expenditure for books,and the number of books purchased, 
during the year ending December 31, 1850. 

3. The number of books lent out, also the number used in the library 
rooms, during the same period. i ane 

4. Important facts not already given with reference to the history of the 


of volumes does it contain? 4. Has it collections of manuscripts, maps and charts, music, engra- 
vings, medals, coins, etc? Ifso, please to state the number of articles of each description. 5. Are 
the numbers, given in reply to the last two questions, ascertained by actually counting the vol- 
umes and articles, orare they from a conjectural estimate? 6. What has been the yearly average. 
number of volumes added to the library for the last ten years? 7. What has been the yearly 
average expenditure for the purchase of books? 8. Is there a permanent fund for the increase 
of the library? If so, how large is it, and what sum does it yield annually? 9. EARS many and 
what officers are employed? What are the names and address of the present officers? 10. Hasa 
building been erected expressly for the library? If so, when, of what material, and at what ex- 
pense? 11. What are the dimensions, and what is the ground plan, of the library building or 
rooms? 12. Are the books arranged on the shelves according to subjects, or on some other sys- 
tem? 13. Is therea printed catalogue of the library? If so, when was it printed, and what is tts 
size, and the number of pages? If more than one, whatis the date of each? 14. How often 
is the library opened, and how long is it kept open each time? 15. veo are entitled to the use 
of the library, and on what terms? 16, Are books lent out to read? If so, how thany are 
taken out annually? 17. Whatis the yeariy average number of persons consulting ee Ney 
without taking away books? 18. Have the books been injured at any time by insects! He g 
there any regulation by which books may be lent by courtesy to persons at a distauce? 80, 


what is it? 
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library, and the institution with which the library is connected. In this 
place we would also beg leave, on behalf of the Smithsonian Institution, 
to solicit for its library the gift of hooks, pamphlets, or articles, printed or 
written, relative to the history, condition, or prospects of every literary, 
scientific, and educational establishment in the country; with catalogues 
(old as well as new) of all libraries; annual and triennial catalogues of 
eolleges and high sehools; and documents relating to common schools, 
Sunday schools, &c. It is highly important to have upon our shelves the 
means of tracing the progress of education in this country iu the history 
of schools, colleges, and libraries, from their foundation to the present 
time. Such a collection would be peculiarly appropriate in a central in- 
stitution like this. Nothing pertaining to the subject should be thought 
too insignificant to be sent. Everything will find its place, and, we may 
safely say, will one day be useful. 

5. It would be interesting to have a description, or at least a list, of all 
remarkably rare and curious books or manuscripts which the library may 
possess; and we would ask particularly for an account, as minute as may 
be convenient, of al] manusaipts relating to the early history of this 
country. 

To those who have contributed information for this work IT beg leave te 
present my sincere thanks. IT have heretofore spoken of the articles con- 
tained in the ‘‘Serapeum”’ for 1846, from the pen of Hermann KE. Lude- 
wig, esq., of New York, on the libraries of America, as the fullest and 
most correct account of them that had been published. His was the 
work of a pioneer. Ht was faithfully done, and } most cheerfully 
acknowledge my obligations to him for the assistance which I have de- 
rived from his reseayches.* 


MAINE. 
AUGUSTA, 


State Library—about 9,000 vols.—Founded 1836. The average yearly 
merease is about 500 volumes. From 1840 to 1847, the annual appropria- 
tion for the purchase of books was $300; for 1848, $400; for 1849, 
$400. One of the rooms of the State House (50 feet by 30) is appropriated 
to the library. It is fitted up with aleoves on two sides—twelve in all. 
Three catatogues have been printed—the first (60 pages Svo.) in 1839; 
the second (105 pages Svo.) in 1843; the third (120 pages Svo.) in 1846. 
Another is in preparation. During the sessions of the legislature the 
library is open from Sa.m.to6 p.m. Books may be taken from the 
library by the governor, members of the council, senate, house of repre- 
sentatives, heads of departments, judges of the courts, secretary and 
members of the board of education, and the superintendent of the Insane 


: Ie50, at whish ume they were presented to the 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution. As the printing has been delayed for a year, I have 
added to them such facts as during the interval have come to my knowledze. These additions 
improve the notices in fullness and accuracy ; but they give them a fi agmentary character, which 


could only be avoided by rewriting many of them—-x task which was not consistent with my 
other duties, ; 


*These notices were brought up to January, 


January, 1851. Gore. 
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Hospital. The privilege to the members of the legislature, board of educa- 
tion and its secretary, is limited to the time they may be in session. No 
law books, (excepting those of the State of Maine,) nor books presented 
by the United States, or any other State, or received through Vattemare’s 
exchange, can be taken from the library except for the use of the two 
houses, and the committees, at the committee-rooms, during their session. 
Probably 2,500 persons consult the Jibrary each year. Ezra B. French, 
of Damariscotta, Secretary of State and ez officio librarian; Abner Oakes, 
of Sangerville, assistant librarian, 


BANGOR. 


Theological Seminary Libraries—7 ,500 vols.—The Theological Semi- 
nary at Bangor was incorporated in 1814 as the ‘‘ Maine Charity School.’’ 
It was at first connected with Hampden Academy. In 1819 it was removed 
to Bangor. It is under the direction of the Congregationalists, The 
library was founded in 1832, and contains 7,500 volumes, selected with 
special refererice to the benefit of theological students; with a few maps 
and charts, and a great variety of curiosities, collected chiefly by mis- 
sionaries among the heathen; as ornaments, implements of labor, idol 
gods, &c., &c. ‘lhe yearly average increase is about 400 volumes. \ An- 
nual expenditure for books about $590. There is no permanent func. 
It is expected that a building will soon be erected for the library. The 
bocks are arranged on the shelves according to subjects. No catalogue 
has been printed. There are two written catalogues—one alphabetical, 
the other recording the books as they stand on the shelves. Open twice 
a week for taking out books, and every afternoon for consultation. Sta- 
dents, officers, trustees, clergymen, and other literary gentlemen in the 
city of Bangor, are entitled to the use of the library, for which no charge 
is made. The post of librarian is usually filled by a student of the 
seminary. 

The Society of Inquiry on Missions, connected with the seminary, is 
in possession of a valuable cabinet and library.—[See History of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary, by Rev. E. Pond, D. D., in the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Register for August, 1841, p. 27.] 


BRUNSWICK. 


Bowdoin College Libraries—24,750 vols —Bowdoin College was estab- 
lished in 1794, but it did not go into operation till eight years later. The 
college library dates from the organization of the institution, in 1802, and 
contains at present (1849) 11,600 volumes. For the last ten years the 
average annual increase has been about 130 volumes, and the average 
annual expenditure about $200. There is no permanent fund for the 
purchase of books, but an annual appropriation of $200 is made from the 
funds of the college. Since 1846 a granite building has been erected, at 
an expense of about $40,000; a part of which will be the college chapel, 
and a part contains the library. The room now occupied by the library 
is 70 feet long, 30 feet wide, and 18 feet high. There are, besides, two 
wings, to be used when required—each 70 feet long, 18 feet wide, and 
18 feet high. The last printed catalogue was published in 1819, con- 
gaining 120 pages 8vo. It is now out of print, and, were it to be had, 
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would give a very imperfect idea of the present library. It is expected 
that a new catalogue will soon be prepared and published. The library 
is open three times a week, one hour each time. During these hours the 
use of the library is allowed to all persons, without fee. Books are lent 
out to the students, resident graduates, officers, trustees, and overseers 
of the college, and to the clergymen of Topsham and Brunswick. The 
number of charges for volumes lent is about 3,000 annually. Daniel R. 
Goodwin, Professor of Modern Languages, is librarian. 

There are four libraries belonging to societies of under graduates of the 
college, viz: 
The Peucinian Society library - - - - 4,800 vols 
Athenzan Society library . - - - 3,800 < 
(These two libraries are increased annually, each by about 

200 volumes.) 
Theological Society library . . - - T5046 
Peace Society library - - : - - 500“ 
(The books belonging to the Peace Society were presented 

by the late William Ladd, esq.) 
The medical department of the college, established in 

1820, has a remarkably good library of - - - 3,300 <€ 


The Historical Society of Maine was incorporated February 5, 1822. 
It has a small library of books, pamphlets, manuscripts and papers, re- 
lating principally to the history of Maine. ‘The society has received, du- 
ring the last year, a grant of land from the legislature, which will yield 
about $6,000, for the express purpose of erecting a fire-proof building. 
When such a building is completed, a new interest wil] doubtless be 
awakened in the community in behalf of the society, and it is expected 
that large collections of manuscripts and papers of historic value with 
reference to the State, now kept in reserve waiting for a safe place of de- 
posite, will be received, and will form an important and valuable library. 
Professor Alpheus S. Packard, of Bowdoin College, Brunswick, librarian. 


HOULTON. 


Forest Club Library—200 vols.—Aroostook county is situated in the 
northern forests of Maine. Houlton, the shire town, is nearly 100 miles 
from any settlement of importance in the United States. It is, however, 
gratifying to record the establishment in this place of a public library, in 
July, 1849. ‘The number of its volumes is as yet inconsiderable; but we 
chronicle its formation with the hope that the notice may, in some hum- 
ble manner, serve its interests by directing towards it the donations of 
those who have books to bestow. William Butterfield, librarian. 


PORTLAND. 


Atheneum Library—b6,170 vols.—This institution was incorporated 
March 6, 1827. ‘The library contains (1849) 6,170 volumes. The rate of 
increase cannot be accurately stated; a new system of supervision has 
lately been adopted, which will hereafter enable the librarian to give such 
information. ‘The institution has a fund, now amounting to $3,100, and 
increasing at the rate of $300 to $500 per year, intended for the general 
purposes of the Athenzum. 
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An alphabetical catalogue of 88 pages in 12mo. was printed in 1839. 
Another was printed, December, 1849, entitled “Catalogue of the Library 
of the Portland Atheneum; with the By-Laws of the Institution, adopted 
February 19, 1849.’’ 12mo. Portland, 1849: in 150 pages. The books 
are arranged in 18 chapters. This catalogue is well compiled and hand- 
somely printed. 

The library is open twice a week, 34 hours each time. 

The persons entitled to the use of the library are, proprietors of shares, 
costing $40 each, and others on payment of $10 annually. 

_ 8,150 books were lent out during the last year. James Merrill, libra- 
rian. 

The following historical account of the Athenzum is from a book just 
published by Mr. Willis, of Portland: 

“This institution is the successor to the Library Society, which was es- 
tablished in 1765, by twenty-six gentlemen, who associated together for 
that purpose. Previous to that time there was nothing in the form of a 
library existing in town. ‘The library opened in 1766 with 93 volumes, 
of which 62 volumes were ‘Ancient and Modern Universal History,’ 
‘Rapin’s History of England,’ 7 vols., ‘Lardner’s Writers of the New 
Testament,’ 3 vols., ‘London Magazine,’ 9 vols., &c. Not much addi- 
tion was made till after the Revolution, during which the small collection 
was scattered, and a number of the books lost. In 1780 a new attempt 
was made to resuscitate it, and the fragments were reunited. But it was 
not till the peace of ’83 that any successful movement was made to give 
it vitality. In May, 1784, twenty-six new members were admitted, who 
were required to pay two dollars each, in money or books. Others were 
subsequently admitted on the sameconditions. On the 3d of April, 1786, 
the library was valued at £25; the worth was diminished by the number 
of broken sets of works which it contained. In 1794, the books were 
again appraised, and valued at £64 3s. 8d., and the price of admission 
was raised to 42s. The committee were this year instructed to purchase 
Sullivan’s History of Maine, Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts, Bel- 
knap’s Biography, Ramsay’s American Revolution and Carolina, and the 
History of the County of Worcester. These are all American publica- 
tions and on American subjects. In 1798 they procured an act of incor- 
poration. The library went on slowly, and gradually increasing until 
1825, when its number of volumes was 1,640, and its proprietors 82; and 
the whole annual expense $331. At this period the design was formed 
for enlarging the institution, and giving it a more elevated and diffusive 
character, better suited to the wants of the age and spirit of the times. 
The present Atheneum grew out of these suggestions. It was Incorpo- 
rated in March, 1826; purchased the property of the old library, and the 
former society was dissolved, most of the members becoming proprietors 
of the new institution. One hundred and thirty-three persons became 
proprietors in the Atheneum, at $100 a share, of which $60 only were paid, 
the principal part of which was invested in bank stock, as a fund towards 
the support of the establishment. The books go into circulation to all the 
members who pay a tax of $5 a year, and to others who pay $10. The 
library, which has been continually increasing to the present time, Is how 
conveniently arranged in the large room over the Canal Bank, and con- 
tains (1848) 5,750 volumes of the literature of the days through which it 
has lived, embracing the best periodical publications and standard works. 
For its size there are few libraries more valuable. A new impulse has 
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been given to it the present year; upwards of 40 new shares have been 
taken up, at $40 each. The institution is an honor to the city, and should 
receive a liberal regard from every citizen who is able to contribute to this 
unexceptionable public improvement. Charles S. Daveis is uow president; 
and Phineas Barnes, secretary and treasurer.’’—[Journals of the Rev. 
Thomas Smith and the Rev. Samuel Deane, pastors of the First Church 
in Portland, with notes and biographical notices and asummary history of 
Portland. By William Willis: Svo., Portland, 1849: pp. 441-2, appen- 
dix. | 


WATERVILLE. 


Waterville College Libraries—S,484 vols.—The college was founded 
in 1820. The college library contains 5,200 volumes; other libraries 
permanently connected with the college, 3,254 volumes; making a total 
of books to which students have access, of 8,484 volumes. ‘The average 
increase is about fifty volumes yearly. The sum of $10,000 is pledged as 
a library fund, but not yet realized. The library isin a building erected 
for chapel, Jibrary and philosophical apparatus; the building is of brick, 
and cost about $8,000; the room used for the books is about 30 by 40 feet. 
A catalogue was printed in 1845, containing 47 pages 8vo. The librar 
is opened twice a week, and kept open halfan hour each time. ‘The 
trustees, faculty, and students are entitled to the use of the books without 
charge; the students pay one dollar a year for the privilege; other persons 
are allowed to consult the library, at the discretion of the librarian and li- 
brary committee. Professor M. B. Anderson is librarian. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL LIBRARIES—452 VOLUMES. 


<The statute of 1844, chapter 106, authorizes school districts to expend 
a portion of their money in the purchase of books for a district library. 
‘he small amount of school money in a majority of the districts, divided 
and subdivided as they have been, has rendered it inexpedient to divert 
any portion of it from the ordinary purposes of the school; and for this 
reason, but little progress has been made in the formation of school libra- 
ries.’’—[First report of Secretary of the Board of Education, presented 
May 25, 1847.] 

The secretary in his second report (1848) states that eleven districts 
had established libraries. In the last report (1849) the secretary says 
‘there are but seventeen school district libraries in the State, containing 
in all 452 volumes,”’ 


OTHER LIBRARIES. 


Besides the libraries already mentioned, there are doubtless others from 
which no reports have been received. A correspondent, who is intimately 
acquainted with the different parts of the State, writes: ‘There are but 
few town libraries in the State. A large proportion of our religious socie- 
ties have what are termed Sunday,school libraries; these, however, are 
made up of works designed more particularly for juvenile readers. Some 
of our academies have libraries, and there may be a few, but a very few, 
social libraries. ™ ™ We have a large number of valuable private 
libraries, on which dust is not permitted to gather.” 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
CONCORD. 


The State Library—4,700 vols.—commenced prior to the Revolution, 
and contains at present (November, 1849)— 


Judicial reports . - - - - - 400 vols. 
Legislative documents, statutes, &c. - - - 2,486 -<“§ 
Miscellaneous works - - - - - el 61 pal 
Pamphlets - - : - - - = =f, 905 "** 
aps - - - - - ° - 28 
Atlases - » : - - - - 7 


For the last two years it has increased about 300 volumes yearly; the 
eight years previous, about 75 volumes yearly. About $100 per an- 
num have been expended for the purchase of books. There is a standing 
appropriation of that amount. The library occupies a room in the north 
wing of the State House, which is 23 feet by 43. A catalogue (57 pages 
8vo.) was printed in 1846. The library is open during each day when 
the legislature is in session. ‘The members and clerks of the Senate and 
House during the sessions of the legislature, and at all times, the gov- 
ernor and council, judges of the superior court, secretary and treasurer, 
may take out books, to be returned in one month. Except during a ses- 
sion, any person may take out books by depositing double the value there- 
of, as security for the return of the book in good order. Few books, 
hewever, are lent out in this way—perhaps fifty a year. It is impossible 
to tell how many consult the library in the room. During the session of 
the legislature it is generally resorted to by the members. ‘Thomas P. 
Treadwell, Secretary of State and ex-officio librarian. 

The Methodist Genera! Biblical Institutc-—1 ,000 vols.—This library was 
commenced in 1846, and contains at preset 1,000 volumes and 17 maps. 
It receives about 250 volumes annually by donation. It is open Tues- 
days and Thursdays, during one hour. About 400 books are lent out 
annually to the students and instructors of the Institute. Professor 
Osmon C. Baker, librarian. 

The New Hampshire Historical Society—1,500 vols.—This society 
owes its origin and much of its early prosperity to the suggestions and 
active exertions of Mr. John Farmer and Mr. Jacob B. Moore. It was 
founded March 13, 1823, the two hundredth year after the first settles 
ment of the State, and incorporated the 13th of June following. Its 
objects are like those of the other Historical Societies in the country. 
They are thus stated in the first article of the constitution, namely: ‘‘'T'o 
discover, procure, and preserve whatever may relate to the natural, civil, 
literary and ecclesiastical history of the United States in general, and of 
this State in particular.’’? The society has published five volumes of val- 
uable collections. The library of the society contained, in 1838, ‘about 
1,500 volumes, a considerable collection of pamphlets and newspapers, a 
small collection of minerals, some valuable manuscripts, ancient coins 
and Indian relies,’?> The Hon. William Plumer, its first president, gave 
to the society several hundred volumes of American state papers, arranged 
with acopious manuscript index by himself. ‘The Hon. William Bartlett 
gave his private library, a part of the library of the late Nathaniel Peabody, 
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and a portfolio of autograph MS. letters, amounting to about 200 in all. 
Deposited in the library “‘are a considerable number of papers and docu- 
ments, formerly belonging to the Rev. Dr. Belknap, and used by him in 
the compilation of the second and third volumes of the History of New 
Hampshire,” transmitted to the society by John Belknap, esq., son of the 
reverend historian. 

An article in the fifth volume of the society’s collections, written by 
Hon. William Bartlett, entitled «Remarks and Documents relating to the 
preservation and keeping of the public Arehives,’’ deserves to be particu- 
larly mentioned, and commended to the careful perusal of librarians, 
seretaries of state, and all others to whose care are intrusted the original 
records of our history.—[See Hist. N. H. Historical Society, in American 
-Quarterly Register, February, 1838, pp. 229-241.] 


DUBLIN. 


The Union Library, founded in 1793, contains 438 volumes. Pro- 
prietors pay $1 50 per share and an annual assessment of 25 cents. 374 
cents per year are paid by those who borrow books. L. W. Leonard, 
librarian. 

Ladies’ Library, founded 1799, contains 161 volumes. Mrs. Lucy 
Marshall, librarian. 

Juvenile Library, founded 1822, contains 1,817 volumes on the cata- 
logue; some are worn out, some lost; about 316 per year expended for 
books; the use of the library is free to all persons in town. L. W. 
Leonard, librarian. 


EXETER. 


Phillips Academy has a library of about S00 volumes, which has been 
slowly accumulating since 1783, when the academy was first opened for the 
admission of pupils. ‘he purchases are made at the discretion of the prin- 
cipal, mostly for the benefit of the instructors. 

Connected with the academy is a library belonging to a society of the 
present members of the institution, containing 1,400 volumes. It is 
under the immediate care of a librarian chosen each term. It contains 


vatuable books adapted to the wants of the students. Gideon L. Soull, 
principal. 


GILMANTON, 


Theological Seminary.—This seminary was established in 1835 by the 
Congregationalists. The number of volumes in the library is stated in the 
American Almanac for 185 to be 4,300. 


GREAT FALLS. 


_ Manufacturers’ and Village Library—2,200 vols.—A catalogue of this 
library, containing numbers | to 1,628, was printed January 1, 1847; 16 
pages octavo, with supplements—June 24, 1548, 1 page; March 24, 1849, 
4 pages; and March, 1850, 4 pages. _ Proprietors pay £2 initiation fee and 
$1 annual assessment. All females in the employ of the Great Falls Man- 
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ufacturing Company are entitled to the benefit of the library on payment 
of 25 cents annually. | 


TIANOVER. 


q Dartmouth College Libraries—20,600 vols.—From various sources, 
4 principally from the ‘Bibliotheca Sacra,”’ April, 1850, we gather the 
3 following facts: The college was founded in 1769. From that time it 
has gradually gathered a library which now contains about 6,400 vol- 
umes, and 17 portraits in oil. Among these last are: a full length por- 
trait of the Earl of Dartmouth, a copy of the original by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and a donation of the present Earl; a portrait of Daniel Webster, 
: of Jeremiah Smith, Jeremiah Mason, Francis Hopkinson; a full length 
74 portrait of Hleazar Wheelock, the first president of the college; of John 
4 Phillips, of Exeter, also full length; of Samuel Appleton, Charles Marsh, 
&c. The library contains some rare and valuable works, but is deficient 
in new books. 

The libraries of the two societies of students—the Social Friends and 
the Uniied Fraternity—contain each 6,500 volumes; are well selected, 
and include many very valuable works, both for reference and miscel- 
laneous reading; some with costly illustrations. 

A few years ago a building (costing about $10,000) was erected for the 

accommodation of the three libraries. 

The two society libraries have published catalogues. 

The library of the medical department contains about 1,200 volumes. 

The Northern Academy of Arts and Sciences—1,300 vols.—This 
society was formed June 24, 1841, and is composed of the professcrs of 
Dartmouth College and a few other gentlemen in the vicinity. It has 800 
unbound volumes of pamphlets, etc., partially arranged; also 700 unbound 
voiumes of newspapers. This collection also contains some valuable 
private papers, among which are a meteorological journal kept by Mr. 
John Farmer, of Concord, New Hampshire, from 1813 to 1830; Governor 
Bartlett’s correspondence from 1774 to 1794; also a MS. journal of the 
weather, kept by Eleazar Russell, esq., of Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Efforts were early made to procure for the library complete sets of the first 
newspapers printed in that part of the country. Spooner’s Journal, pub- 
lished at Hanover by Judah C. Spooner and Timothy Greene in 1771, 
and from February, 1781, at Westminster and Windsor, Vermont, is 
nearly complete. ‘This paper is extremely valuable, as it was published 
at the time of the American Revolution, and was the first periodical issued 
in that part of the country, and consequently contains much of its early his- 
tory. Complete sets of the Vermont Chronicle, the Boston Recorder, and 
the Dartmouth Gazette, are also contained in the library.—| See American 
Quarterly Register, November, 1842.] 


MERIDEN VILLAGE, PLAINFIELD. 


Kimball Union Academy Libraries—2,000 vols.—The academy library , 
founded in 1814, contains 1,000 volumes. About $100 per annum are 
generally appropriated from the funds of the institution towards purchasing 
books for the library. The endowment of the academy is rich; (about 
$40,000 in stocks, and $20,000 in buildings.) ‘I'he library is open Sat- 
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urdays from 1 to 2 0’clock. The use is free to all connected with the 
academy. A catalogue was printed some 15 years ago; another will be 
put to press very soon. C. 8. Richards, A. M., principal, and ex officio 
librarian. 

The Philadelphian Society, composed of students of the academy, pos- 
sesses a library of 1,000 volumes of choice books. It was founded soon 
after the academy library, and is increased annually, by the voluntary 
contributions of the members, about 50 to 70 volumes. 


NEW HAMPTON, 


Theological Seminary Libraries—2,200 rols—The ‘“‘New Hampton 
Academy’? was incorporated in 1821. In 1826 its name was changed to 
the ‘‘Academical and Theological Institution at New Hampton.’’ The 
theological department went into full operation in 1833. It is nnder the 
care and patronage of the Baptist denomination. The department has a 
library of 600 well selected volumes.—[See History of the New Hampton 
Theological Institution, by W. E. Wording, A. M., in the American 
Quarterly Register for May, 1842. ] 

The Literary Adelphi of the Academical and Theological Institution at 
New Hampton, New Hampshire, was founded A. D. 1827, and incor- 
porated by the legislature of the State in 1829. ‘There are about S00 
volumes in the library, most of which are valuable standard works. Ef- 
forts are being made to enlarge the library, and several friends have made 
valuable donations. The reading room is spacious and convenient, and 
by the liberality of patrons is furnished with about 20 regular newspapers 
from different parts of the country. Besides this, the society receives 
several of the most popular and valuable literary periodicals of the present 
day.’’—[Sce note to the “Catalogue of Members of the L. A.;’’ 12ino. 
Concord, 1844.] 

In the year 1830 a new society, called the Social Fraternity, was 
formed. It has a library and reading-room similar to those of the Lite- 
rary Adelphi.—[Sce Wording’s History. ] 


NEW IPSWICH. 


The academy at New Ipswich was incorporated in 1789. It has a 
small library, presented by Samuel Appleton, of Boston. The Demos- 
thenean Society, among the studeuts, has also a small library. A valu- 
able town library was destroyed by fire some years since. ‘The present 


one is small but well selected.—[New Hampshire Historical Collections, 
vol. 5, p. 161 ] 


NORTHFIELD. 

Library of the New Hampshire Conference Seminary—1,000 volumes. 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Athenawm Library—i ,284 vols.—Incorporated in 1817. The library 


contains 7,254 volumes, 15) engravings, and 246 coins. The yearly ave- 
rage Increase for the last ten years has been 200 volumes. The annual 
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expenditure, $200. The building now occupied by the Athenwum 
was purchased for $7,500; it is of brick, with slated roof, three stories 
high; the first story is used as a reading and newspaper room; the second 
is the library, and the third a musetm and cabinet. ‘I'he books are ar- 
ranged on the shelves according to subjects. A shelf-catalogue is pre- 
pared, containing the titles of the books as they stand upon the shelves; 
by this the library is annually examined. A ‘‘ Catalogue of books in the 
Portsmouth Atheneum, to which are added the by-laws of the institu- 
tion and a list of its proprictors,’’ LOS pages 8vo., was printed at Ports. 
mouth in May, 1833; at thattime the library contained between 4,000 and 
5,000 volumes. A ‘Catalogue of books added to the library of Portsmouth 
Atheneum, from May, 1833, to January, 183%,’’ was published at Ports- 
mouth in 1839, 31 pages Svo.; at this time the library contained 5,300 
volumes. This catalogue is alphabetical; the titles are recorded under 
the names of authors, with cross-references from subjects to authors — 
the subjects and authors being arranged in one alphabet. ‘This is a very 
convenient way in a smali library. Another ‘‘Catalogue of books in the 
Portsmouth Athenzum, to which are added the by-laws of the institution 
and a list of its proprietors,’’ 192 pages 8vo., was printed January 1, 1849, 
at Portsmouth. ‘This catalogue is upon the same plan as the preceding. 
From a note (page 12) we take the following facts respecting the history of 
the institution: ‘In 1829, John Fisher, esq., of London, gave his library 
in this town, amounting to nearly 300 valuable volumes, to the Atheneum. 
In February, 1830, James Edward Sheafe bequeathed $1,000 to the Athe- 
nzum, which sum was invested in the purchase of books for the library. 
In October, 1843, Horace Appleton Haven bequeathed $2,000 to the 
Athenzum—one moiety for the purchase of books, and the other for the 
preservation ofthe library. These sums have been invested accordingly.”’ 
‘The library is open every day from sunrise to ten o’clock in the evening. 
Persons allowed the use of the library are: proprietors of shares; and subscri- 
bers, who, on the payment of six dollars a year, may read in the library room. 
Proprietors can take out books, two at a time, which they may change as 
often as they please. George Jaffrey, librarian. 
St. John’s Church Library—500 vols. 
Unitarian Church Library—678 vols. 


SANBORNTON BRIDGE . 


Public Library—300 vols. 


WAKEFIELD. 


Wakefield and Brookfield Union Library—500 vols.—This library com- 
any was incorporated in 1797. It commenced with thirty members; in 
1827 there were forty-four members; in 1849 there are only twenty eight 
members. The library contains 500 volumes, mostly histories and biogra- 
phies. William Sawyer, jr., librarian. 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES—2Z,500 VOLUMES. 


In the State of New Hampshire there are perhaps twenty-five libraries, 
averaging 100 volumes each, connected with the district schools. 
There are doubtless many smail social libraries in this State, from 


which no returns have been received. 
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BURLINGTON. 


University of Vermont—12,250 vols.—This institution was incor- 
porated in 1791. ‘The library was commenced when the college went 
into operation, in the year 1S00. It contains at present (1849) about 
7,000 volumes, as near as can be estimated, without including 5 vol- 
umes of atlases and 63 unbound maps. ‘The average annual increase 
for the last ten years has been about 100 by donation, and about the 
same number by purchase. About fifty dollars a year were appropriated, 
previous to 1846, for buying books; since then, seventy-five dollars. 
_ ‘There is a permanent fund of $1,250 for the increase of the library, 

yielding 6 per cent. interest. There is aclassified ‘Catalogue of the books 
belonging to the library of the University of Vermont,”’ Svo., 93 pp.; printed 
in 1836, with supplement (alphabetical) 1842, 8vo., 24 pp. The library ts 
opened twice each week, for one hour. The Faculty of the University 
use the library without charge. Students pay $1 50 per year for the 
privilege. Others are allowed the use of it by special permission of the 
president. Books are lent out, to be returned or renewed as often as once 
in two weeks. Professor Calvin Pease, librarian. 

This is one of the few libraries in the United States selected with com- 
petent bibliographical knowledge and with good judgment, and purchased 
with economy. The college had the wisdom to send a learned, zealous, 
and active agent to Europe to buy the books, instead of trusting their 
funds to the cupidity of bibliopoles. The selection was made to meet the 
wants of the officers of the college, and, consequently, of the students. 
Somewhat less than two-thirds of the books are in the English language. 
The collections of Greek and Latin authors are nearly complete, and of 
the best editions. 

A large part of the library of the Hon. George P. Marsh, minister of the 
United States to 'Turkey, amounting to between 3,000 and 4,000 volumes, 
is deposited in this library. Nearly all these works are in foreign lan- 
guages, principally in the Spanish and Scandinavian. There are, how- 
ever, some very rare books in the English language. [See Bibliotheca 
Sacra.] 

‘he libraries of the three societies of students contain, respectively, 
2,000, 2,000, 1,250 volumes. 


MIDDLEBURY. 


Middlebury College Libraries—8,A17 vols.—This institution was found- 
ed in 1800. 'The college library contains about 5,000 volumes, and oc- 
cupies a room ina building with the cabinet of natural history, lecture- 
rooms, Xe. A catalogue was printed in 1833, containing 16 pp. 8vo., 
double columns. ‘The library is opened once a week, and kept open for 
an hour. ‘The students pay four dollars a year for the use of books. 
Resident graduates, clergymen in the neighborhood, and others, by per- 
mussion of the librarian and Faculty of the college, are allowed to take out 
books without charge. The students have three libraries, namely : 


The library of the Philomathesian Society (miscellaneous) 2,200 vol 


ce ce 


hil umes, 
Philadelphian Society (religious) -, 432 ..6¢ 
The Beneficent Library (mostly text books) - mb Soe eek 


Professor R, D. C. Robbins, librarian. 


VW een 


MONTPELIER, ’ 


State Library—3,500 vols.—This library contains about 3,500 volumes, 
4 maps of the several States, a few engravings, and thirty medals. It oc- 
cupies a room in the State House, 36 feet by 20, with alcoves, aud gallery 
j eight feet from floor, with seven anda half feet above it. Openevery day 
: during the session of the legislature and council of censors. The book's 
¥ are not lent out, except to members of the legislature and council, on 


A their becoming responsible for their safe return. Cornelius N. Carpenter, 
Montpelier, librarian. 
, Historical and Antizuarian Society of Vermont.—This society was in- 


corporated November 22, 1838. Lis library and collections are as yet very 
| small. ‘The president, Henry Stevens, esq., of Barnet, possesses a very 
=z valuable collection of books, newspapers, manuscripts, &c., illustrative of 
| the history of the State, amounting to about 1,500 volumes. 


| NORWICH. 


Norwich Oniversity Library—t1 ,032 vols.—This institution was founded 
in 1834. ‘The library, commenced in 1543, contains 1,032 volumes 
and 2a few maps and charts. The average annual increase is 200 
volumes; average annual expenditure, twenty-five dollars. The room is 
aderned by a full-length portrait of the distinguished and lamented 
Colonel T’. B. Ransom, former president of the college. The library has 
no penmument fund. Itis opened at three o’clock on Saturday afternoons, 
and at such other times as visitors may desire. ‘Tne faculty, students, 
members of the corporation, and donors, are entitled to the use of the 

books. [ra Davis, librarian. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
AMHERST. 


Amherst College Libraries—13;700 vols.—The college library was 
founded at the opening of the college, in 1821, and contains 5,700 vol- 
umes. The average annual increase is about 120 volumes. ‘Three or 
fonr years since, David Sears, esq., of Boston, gave to the college, ex- 
pressly for the library, an estate, in the city of Boston, which yields $120 
per annum. He has since given another, yiclding a larger income; and 
has thus established a perpetual fund, called the ‘¢ Sears Foundation,” 
which is to accumulate slowly, and mainly for the use of the library. 
The aauual amount appropriated for the purchase of books 1s at present 
uncertain; probably not over $3800. The library occupies a room in the 
same building with the chapel and other public apartments; it is about 
40 feet by 20. A catalogue (33 pages 12mo.) was printed in 1827; but 
the nvost valuable part of the library has been purchased since. -'The li- 
brary is opened once a week for taking and returning books. The officers 
take out books ad libitum; the students pay four and five cents for each 
work; some 200 or 300 are usually out at a time, in possession of the 
teachers; the students take but few on account of the large miscellaneous 
libraries of the societies. Professor HK. 8. Suell, librarian. 
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The librartes of the two literary societies of students contain, together, 
8,000 volumes. The Society of Inquiry has a small museum. 

“An effort is now making, which it is hoped will be fully successful, 
to enlarge the college library. The library is, at present, ‘deficient in 
even the standard works of science. Ten thousand dollars onght to be 
given to the college for its library, and an equal sum for a library build- 
ing.’’—[Independent. ] 

‘¢' The trustees propose to raise, without delay, $30,000 for the increase 
of the library and the erection of a suitable library building.’’—[Boston 
Traveller correspondent, August 10, 1850.j _ 


ANDOVER. 


The Theological Seminary Libraries—20,249 vols.—This seminary is 
under the direction of the trustees of Phillips Academy, which was found- 
ed April 21, 1778, and belongs to the Orthodox Congregationalists. ‘The 
library was commenced in 18US, and contains at preseut 16,300 volumes. 
During the last ten years there have been added to the library upwards 
of 4,000 volumes, including a bequest from the Rev. John Codman, 
D. D., of Dorchester, of 1,250 volumes. During the same period the ex- 
penditure for books has been about $700 per annum. ‘There is a perma- 
nent fund of about $12,000, the income of which is appropriated to the 
purchase of books. The library is in a handsome room in the second 
story ofa brick building, erected in 1815, at an expense of about $19,000, 
tor chapel, recitation rooms, and library. The library room is 60 feet 
by 40, and about 18 feet high, fitted up with alcoves, aud adorned with 
the portraits of the princjpal benefactors of the imstitution. Vhe books 
are arranged but partially according to subjects. In 1819 a catalogue of 
160 pages Svo., by Professor J. W. Gibbs, now of New Haven, was 
printed. In 1838 an elaborate catalogue, containing 531 pages Svo., was 
published. A supplementary catalogue of 67 pages 8vo. was printed in 
1819. ‘The library is opened three times a week, from 1 to 3 o’clock p.m. 
The persons entitled to the use of the books are, besides the officers of the 
seminary, students and resident lientiates on the payment of $3 per 
annum, and others by permission of the faculty. Each student is allowed 
eight books ata time. Probably 4,000 volumes are lent out in the course 
of the year. Books may be carried out of town by permission from the 
faculty. Edward Robie, librarian. 

Sesides the public library, the following collections are connected with 
the seminary: 

Library of the Porter Rhetorical Society - - - 2,600 vols. 
(A catalogue of this library was printed in 1839, in octavo 

form.) 

Library of the Society of Inquiry - . . - 1 Le 


The library of the Andover Theological Seminary is one of* the most 
valuable in the country. The books mostly belong to the departments of 
theology and philology. It is a selected library, and not a chance accu- 
mulation of volumes rejected from the shelves of a multitude of denors. 
Profound. theological learning, thorough bibliographical knowledge and 
skill, have for the most part presided over the formation and arrangements 
o. the library. The catalogue, by Rev. Oliver A. Taylor, A. M., now a 
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clergyman in Manchester, Massachusetts, has, we believe, no superior 
among printed catalogues of libraries. It is on the plan of Audifreddi. 
‘The books are placed under the authors’ names. The names are in al- 
phabetical order. To the name of each author is appended a biographical 
note. Annotations upon the books are also interspersed through the 
work. 'The catalogue is destitute of an index. To supply one, charac- 
terized by the same minute accuracy as the catalogue, would be a diffi- 
cult and expensive undertaking. We cannot help adding, however, that, 
if accomplished, it would be a most important aid to theological study, 
and amply repay the cost of the work. ‘The want of such an index is in 
a great measure supplied to the students of the seminary by the references 
given by the professors in their lectures. : 

“<The library has ordered a collection of between 2,000 and 3,000 small 
books and pamphlets, relating to or written by the Puritans and published 
in Kngland in the time of Charles I, the Commonwealth, and Charles II. 
The department in the library which is most fully supplied is that relating 
to the Christian Fathers, and Church History generally. It has also a 
good collection of works relating to biblical commentary, criticism, and 
antiquities. It possesses also many of the best early editions of the Greek 
and Roman classics and works illustrative of them. It is quite deficient 
in works on the English language and standard English literature; in 
the productions of the English and American Puritans; in general works 
of science which would be suitable to a theological library; in the best 
later editions of the classics, etc.’’—[Bibliotheca Sacra.] 

Phillips Academy Library . - : - 1,000 vols. 
Englhsh High School Library — - - - - 800“ 


BOSTON. 


The Boston Atheneum Library—50,000 vols.—The Atheneum owes 
its origin to a society of gentlemen who conducted a literary publication, 
called the ‘‘Monthly Anthology.” In the year 1806, they issued propo- 
sals for establishing a reading-room to contain the most valuable foreign 
and American journals, with works of reference suitable to such a place of 
resort, open to subscribers at $10 per annum. ‘The enterprise proved 
unexpectedly successful. Many valuable books were presented, and the 
gentlemen who commenced the undertaking, in order more effectually to 
secure and extend the benefits of their labor and expense, transferred their 
right in the Anthology Reading Room and Library to trustees, with pow- 
er to supply vacancies in their number. At the winter session of the legis- 
lature in 1807, the proprietors were incorporated under the name of the 
“Boston Atheneum.’’* 

The price of a share was fixed at $300. Annual subscribers were ad- 
mitted at $10 per annum. From these sources, occasional voluntary sub- 
scriptions and frequent donations, the institution has risen to its present 
important position. 

‘The principal endowments of the Athenwum before the year 1547 are 
thus enumerated in an inscription under the corner-stone of the new 
building: 

ee ee ee 
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“The sum of $42,000 was raised for the general purposes of the Athe- 
neum, by voluntary subscription for shares created in 1507. 

«James Perkins, in 1821, gave his own costly mansion in Pearl street, 
which from that time has been the seat of the institution. 

‘In the same year, the sum of $22,000 was raised by voluntary sub- 
scriptions for shares. 

<"homas Handasyd Perkins (besides his earlier and later valuable do- 
rations,) and James Perkins the younger, seconded, in 1826, the liberali- 
ty of the brother and the father, each giving 88,000; and the sum of then 
contributions was increased to $45,009 by other subscriptions, obtained 
chiefly throngh the efforts and influence of Nathaniel Bowditch, Francis 
Calley Gray, George 'Ticknor, and Thomas Wren Ward. 

“Augnusms Thorndike, in 1823, gave a choice collection of casts of the 
rost celebrated ancieut statues. ” 

“George Watson Brimmer, in 1838, gave a magnificent collection of 
books on the fine arts. 

‘John Bromfield, in 1846, gave $25,000 as a fund to be regularly in- 
reased by one quarter of the Income, of which the other three-quarters_ 
re to be annually applied to the purchase of books forever. 

<The sum of 375,000, for the erection of the building, was raised by 
voluntary subscription for shares created in 1844.’’* 

Liberality like this is seldom witnessed, and deserves the most honora- 
bie mention. 

‘The institution first occupied rooms in Congress street, whence it was 
removed to Scollay’s buildings, in Court street, and in L810 to the building 
on Common (now ‘Tremont) street, north of King’s Chapel burial ground. 
In the year 1822 it was removed to the house in Pearl street presented, 
as already stated, by James Perkins. In 1823 the King’s Chapel Libra- 
ry aud the Theological Library, containing together 1,300 volumes of 
theological works, were deposited in the Atheneum, where they still re- 
main. In 1826 a union was effected with the Boston Medical Library, 
and its books, valued at $4,500, were added to those of the Athenwum. 
In the sume year, also, an association which had been formed for the pur- 
chase of a scieutifie library became merged in the Atheneum, and its 
funds, exceeding 33,00, were transferred to the Athensenin to be expenc- 
ed in the purchase of scicutific books.—[See sketch of the Boston Athe- 
neum, by Edward Wigglesworth, M. A., in the ‘‘American Quarterly 
Register’? for November, 1339.] 

In July, 1819, the library was removed to its new home in Beacon 
street, just above the ‘Tremont House. The location is central, yet free 
from the dust and noise of crowded thoroughfares. The edifice is elegant, 
spacious, and convenient. The frontis LOO feet long and 60 feet high, in the 
Palladian style of architecture, and built of freestone. The other walls are 
of brick. In the baseinent story are rooms for the packing of books, for a 
bindery, for the accommodation of the janitor, &c. The main ,eutrance 
oyens into a pillared and panelled rotunde, from which the staircases con- 
duct above. On the first floor are two large reading-rooms, a room for 
the trustees, and a sculpture gallery, 80 feet by 40. The library occu- 
pies the second story, which is divided into three rooms, two in front and 
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‘This sum having been found insufficient for the completion of the building, an additional sub- 
scription for two hundred shares has been opened, and is now (Apnil, 1850) nearly Gled up. 
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one large hall (109 feet by 40) in the rear. The western division of this 
voom ts filled with Encyclopedias, Transactions of learned societies, Maga- 
zines, aud other works in long series of volumes. The other and larger 
portion is divided into 26 alcoves, and contains about 40,000 volumes. 
This hall is beautifully finished in the Htalian style. The shelving is 
carried to the height of 18 or 20 feet, and the upper shelves are nade ac- 
cessible hy means of a light iron gallery, reached by five spiral staircases. 
Phe two front rooms will accommodate some 25,000 volumes. "The pic- 
tnre gallery occupies the upper story. It is divided into six apartments, 
each lighted by a skylight. It is admirably adapted to its purposes. Mhe 
roof affords a magnificent view of the city and the surrounding country. 
The whole building is constructed in the most substantial and workman- 
like manner.* 
Besides 50,000 bound volumes, including 1,500 or 1,600 volumes-of 
, pamphlets, the library possesses 20,000 or more unbound pamphlets, be- 
iween 400 and 500 volumes of engravings, and the most valuable collec- 
; tion of coins in that part of the country. For an American library it is 
rich in certain departments, e. ¢. in the reports and transactions of learned 
societies, in periodical publications in the Mnglish language, works in the 
natural sciences, &c. It has complete sets of the Transactions of the 
! Royal Society of London, the French Institute, the royal societies cf 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Gottingen, Lisbon, Madrid, Stockholm, St. Petcrs- 
burg, Turin, etc. It has also the Encyclopédie Raisonné, 35 volumes 
folio; the Encyclopédie Methodique, 258 volumes 4te., including 387 of 
plates; Buffon’s Natural History by Sonnini, 127 volumes 8vo., &c.t 
The institution has lately received a valuable collection of books and 
papers, once forming a part of the library of General Washington. It 
eoutains in all about 450 bound volumes, and from 800 to 1,000 pam- 
phlets unbound, nearly all of which belonged to the library of Washing- 
ton. About 35U contain his autograph, and a few of them notes in his 
handwriting. Offe little book has the autograph of Washington in a rude, 
schoo!-boy hand, at about the age of nine years. ‘here are several] auto- 
graphs of Augustine Washington, the father of the General; of Mary, the 
mother, and of Martha, the wife. One book contains on the title page 
the autograph of Johu Custis, (first husband of Martha,) and on the next 
leaf that of George Washington. One volume has the autograph of 
Thomas Jenifer, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. There 
are several presentation copies from etminent authors—Sir John Sinclair, 
Arthur Young, Ebeling, Alfieri, Jefferson, Dr. Morse, and others. Ten 
volumes contain the name of Richard Henry Lce in his own handwniting. 
These books came into the possession of the Athenmum in the following 
mauner. General Washington bequeathed his books and papers to his 
nephew, Bushrod Washingion. On the death of Bushrod Washing- 
ton the library was divided: cne portion was left at Mount Vernon, 
where it still remains; another fell to Colonel Washington. ‘The latter 
portion included the public papers, afterwards purchased by Congress, 
aud a cousiderable number of the books, pamphlets, and private papers. 
The books had been offered for sale. Congress had declined the pur- 
chase. Mr. Henry Stevens at last bought the collection, and offercd it 
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for sale to the Atheneum. A few gentlemen of Boston and vicinity sub- 
scribed the required amount, and presented these precious memorials oi 
the world’s best hero to this institution. An elegant descriptive catalogue, 
prepared by an accurate and accomplished scholar, will soon be published. 

The-Athenwum possesses many valuable paintings and statues. 
Among the latter is the Orpheus of Crawford, in marble. ; 

Several catalogues of the books have been printed; one, without date, 
in 266 pages Svo., in which the books are arranged in 16 classes. Another, 
and the last, was printed in 1827, and contains 356 pages 8vo. It is 
alphabetical. A supplement (GU pages) was printed in 1529; a second 
(80 pages) in 1834. These two supplements, with the other additions to 
the library up to L840, were in that year printed together in a volume 
-containing 179 pages 8Svo. A complete and elaborate catalogue is now in 
preparation. ‘Lhe printed catalogues have not heretofore contained the 
titles ef the numerous pamphlets belonging to the library. A neat and 
accurate catalogue of these pamphlets, prepared by Dr. A. A. Gould, and 
complete to within two or three years, exists in manuscript. 

The present librarian is Charles Folsom, esq. It is highly creditable 
to the wisdom of the trustees that they have chosen for this important 
post so ripe a scholar, and so accomplished a gentleman. ‘The influence 
of such an officer is incalculable; not only in forming far-seeing plans fur 
the increase and arrangement of the collection, but in aiding the researches 
of learned men, in guiding the studies of youth, and in leading the in- 
tellectual pursnits of an educated community. 

‘The library is hardly surpassed, either in size or in value, by any other 
in the country; aud its regulations are framed with the design that it shall 
answer the highest. purposes ot a public library. Practically it is such; 
fer each proprietor, besides the right for himself and his family to use th 
library, may grant to two other persons constant access to it, free of all 
assessments; aud tickets for amonth to any number of strangers. Any 
person, indeed, stranger or resident, may be introduced for a special pur- 
pose by a note from a proprietor. ‘Thus, the by-laws open the deors of 
the institution to a large number of persons; so that the proprietor who 
bestows on others the free use of all the rights he can impart, renders 
hunself thereby a public benetactor. 

The following are the principal regulations of the institution: 

‘The proprietors meet annually on the first Monday of January. The 
oflicers are chosen annually. ‘They are a president, vice presideut, treas- 
urer, secretary, and*nine trustees. ‘The trustees appoint a librarian, and 
sub-librarian. 

The price of a share is $300; that of a life subscription $100. Annuai 


j 
subscribers pay 310 for the use of the library and reading-room, but are 
not allowed to take out books. 

Hvery proprietor has, besides his own right, two rights of admission 
ensierabte to such persons as he may select. Proprietors and Life share- 
holders, on paying s5 anuually, may take books home—not to excecd 
four volumes at once, Kvery proprietor and life subscriber may introduce 
strangers not residing within twenty miles of Boston, and such strangers 
are entitled to visit the Athenwum for one month from the time of thei 
introduction. 


Certain persons by virtue of their offices are entitled to free admission 
> Le a} 1 a © - y « ey 
to the Athenwum. ‘These are the governor and council, the heutenant 
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governor and members of the legislature of Massachusetts for the time 
being, the judges of the Supreme Court and of the courts of the Uniied 
States, the officers and resident graduates of Harvard College, of Williams 
College, of Amherst College, and of the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, the several presidents. of the American Academy, Historical Society, 
Medical Society, Agricultural Society, Salem Athenieum, and the East 
India Marine Society of Salem; also clergymen settled in Boston. 'These 
last are likewise allowed to take out books on the same terms as pro- 
prietors. 

The Boston Library—12,150 vols.—The first meeting of the members 
of the Boston Library Society was held the Ist of November, 1792, and 
the society was incorporated in 1794. At the annual meeting in May, 
1849, the number of volumes in the library was 12,150. About 250 vol- 
umes, on av average, have been added to the library annually, during 
the last ten years. The average annual expenditure for books, during 
the same period, has been, including binding and repairs, $378 69. The 
library is supported by an annual assessment levied on the proprietors, 
and by fines incurred. The income from these sources is about $850 per 
annum. 

The apartments occupied by the Boston Library were a donation to the 
infant society in the winter of 1793-’94 by Messrs. Bulfinch (the architect 
of the capitol at Washington,) Vaughan & Scollay, “being the hall over 
the arch of the Tontine Buildings, in Franklin Place.’? ‘The cost to the 
society of completing the rooms was $857 57. ‘The society has since 
purchased, for $1,500 dollars, of the Massachusetts Historical Society, a 
room of the same-area, being the upper story of the building. Hach 
apartment is 37 feet in length by 27 in front, and 33 {feet in the rear; 
from which should be deducted staircase and closets. Catalogues and 
supplements were printed at various dates, (1795, 1797, 1807, 1815, &c.) 

A new and accurate catalogue of 335 pages, 8vo., was printed in 1844, 
and a supplemental catalogue of 48 pages was completed in September, 
1849, to which is appended a list of works relating to America, of 20 
pages. The library is opened at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of each 
‘Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, for three hours, or till dark, and on 
the morning of Saturday from 10 o’clock till 1 o’clock. ; 

No one car take books from the library, except the proprietors, without 
the special permission of the trustees. ‘I'he price of a share is $25, sub- 
ject to an assessment of $3 annually. Each proprietor can take out three 
volumes at one time. ‘Ihe librarian estimates the number of volumes an- 
nuaily charged to proprietors at 15,000. The number of persons that 
consult the library, without taking away books, is small; but the trustees 
cheerfully give every reasonable facility to all persons having occasion to 
consult the library. Occasional applications for books have been made from 
the neighboring towns, which have always been granted. George 8. 
Bulfinch, librarian. i 

The priucipal object of the society has been to form a collection of 
books for popular use, admitting none of an injurious moral tendency, and 
preferring those of solid and standard value. History and biography, 
(particularly American,) travels, the !nglish and }rench classics, and 
fiction, are the departments best supplied. Most of the books have been 
selected and purchased. The donations have been comparatively few. 

For some years after the library was founded, the shares were Not transe 
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ferable, and subscribers had only the use of the library for their lives; con- 
sequently, by the death of original proprietors, many shares have fallen 
into the common stock; which has given to the shares of present proprie- 
tors a value far beyond their cost. Shares are now, however, transferable, 
and do-not cease at the death of the proprietor. = 

The Library of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences—S8 00 
vols.— This society was incorporated May 4, 1780. Among the scientific 
associations of the United States, it is next in age to the American Philoso- 
phical Seciety at Philadelphia, which is the oldest in the country. ‘The 
average annual increase of the library is about 150 volumes. An annual 
appropriation of about S600 is made from” the general fund of the 
academy for the purchase of bocks. The library is opened during the 
day, every week-day. All members of the academy, and strangers, are 
allowed the use of the books, which may be taken cut by any member, 
orin his name. <A catalogue (57 pp. 8vo.) was printed in 1802. Lists 
of accessions are, from time to time, printed in the publications of the 
academy. John Bacon, jr., M. D., is librarian. This library contains a 
valuable collection of the memoirs and transactions of learned societies, 
reviews and magazines,and of modern scientific works. Itis kept in two 
rooms leased by the society in 'l'rement Row, No. 7%. 

Library of the General Court—7,490 vols.—The State library was es- 
tablished by an act of the legislature, passed March 3, 1826, requiring 
that “all books and manuscripts belonging to the commonwealth, and 
now in any of the departments of the State House, shall be collected, de- 
posited, and arranged, in proper cases, in the room in‘ said State House 
usually called the land office.’ It contains, at present, 7,400 volumes, 
SO maps and charts, 5 atlases, 37 railread plans, 1 portrait, 3 tableaus, and 
6 medals. ‘The yearly increase for the last eleven years is as follows: 


Volumes. 

1838 - - - : - - 452 
1839 - - - - - - 396 
1840 - : - - - - 260 
1841 - - - - - - 358 
1842 - - . - - - 348 
1843 - - - - - - 304 
1844 - - - - Sian 
1845 - - - . - - 583 
1546 - . : * - ! 336 
1847 - - - - - . 791 
1848 - . ° = : d A55 

Total - - - . - 4,680 


Averaging 425 per annum. About S305 perannum has, during this time, 
been expended in the purchase of bocks. lhe regular appropriation for 
the library has been $300 per annum, with oceasional extra allowances 
‘to procure such books, ianuseripts and charts, works of science and 
the arts, as tend to illustrate the resources and means of improvement of 
this commonwealth or of the United States.’ <* Additions are also made 
annually of the statutes, legislative journals and decuments, and law re- 
ports of the United States and of the several States of the Union, received 
in exchange through the secretary’s department. Of such works it prob- 
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ably contains a more complete collection than any other library: One 
thousand and eighty duplicate volumes of laws, public documents, and 
reports, have been deposited in the law library of Harvard University by a 
resolve of the legislature. 

“<The library contains Mr. Audubon’s collection of American Birds, in 
four large folio volumes, at an original cost of about six hundred dollars. 
An addition was recently made of 440 volumes of French, German and 
Swedish books of science, arts, history and statistics, some of which are of 
great value, by international exchanges through M. Vattemare. Among 
them are the following works, presented by the Chamber of Deputies:— 
Collection of Etruscan, Greek, and Roman antiquities, from the cabinet 
of Hon. William Hamilton, Naples, 1766; four large folio volumes, with 
English and French text, aud 520 plates. Presented by the Mimster of 
& the Interior:—Monuments of Nineveh, published by order of the govern- 
. ment; descriptions by P. E. Botta—desigus by KF. Flandin: the first ten 
numbers—io be continued. Presented by the Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce :—Statistics of France, comprising territory, population, external 
d commerce, etc., from 1837 to 1843; nine large folio volumes. Presented by 
the National Library of France:—T'he New Theatre of the World, con- 
taining maps, tables, descriptions, etc., of all the regions of the globe; 
1639; 3 large folio volumes. ‘This, considering its date, is a magnificent 
work. ‘The Holy Evangelists, in Arabic and Latin: printed at Rome, in 
the typographia of Lorenzo de Medici, 1591, large folio; the works of 
Euclid, in Arabic: printed at Rome, in the 16th century, folio; Acta His- 
torica Ecclesiastica Nostri Temporis: printed at Weimar, 1741 to 1774, 
extremely rare, 43 volumes. [Presented by the King of Sweden:—His- 
tory of the Kingdom of the Moors until their expulsion in 1726, in Arabic 
and Latin: edited by Professor Tornberg, 2 volumes in one; Ancient 
Sweden, etc., with 3 volumes of plates of its provinces, cities, buildings, 
ete., in oblong quarto. The choicest volumes in the State library to a 
descendant and admurer of the Puritans, and indeed to any true son of 
New Wugland, are the ancient General Court Records of Massachusetts. 
‘They are copies, in manuscript, of original papers in the archives of the 
Secretary of State, and make 34 large folio volumes. ‘The Records com- 
mence with 1629 and extend to October, 1777, ard contain the entire 
legislative and much of the religious history of Massachusetts between 
those periods. Each volume has a copious index at its close, containing 
the names of persons and pluces, also a list of subjects spoken of, in separate 
coluinns, which facilitates reference, and greatly increases the value of 
these treasures of our colonial history. No books in the library are con- 
sulted more frequently or with more interest. Since the first volume was 
transcribed, several pages have been inserted at the begining, contaiming 
records of a still earlier date.’’* 

The secretary of the board of education is, by a recent law, made Cx- 
oficio librarian, and is allowed an assistant. ‘Two rooms in the State 
House are appropriated to the library; one of them is 54 feet by 22, and 
the other 36 by 25. ‘The books are arranged in cases with glass doors, 
and generally according to subjects. A catalogue (43 pp. Svo.) was pub- 
lished in 1831; another in 8vo, was printed in 1839. The last Caalogue 
(125 pp. Svo.) was printed in 1846. ‘The library is open every weex- 
day from 9 a. m. to about sunset, and, during the session of the 
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legislature, sometimes in the evening. Books are lent to members of the 
legislature and officers of the State. Rev. Barnes Sears, D. D)., secretary 
of board of education, and librarian; Rev. Charles T’. Jackson, assistant. 

Mercantile Library—t 059 vols.—The Mercantile Library Association 
was founded March 11, 1820, and incorporated in 1845. ‘The library con- 
tains 7,059 volumes. T'he average annual increase for the last ten years 
has been 400 volumes; the average annual expenditure $375. There is 
a fund of $16,100, yielding six per cent. per annum, for the support of 
the library. ‘he library is in two rooms, each 80 feet by 35. ‘The ar- 
rangement on the shelves is according to the date of purchase. A 
catalogue was printed in 1848, consisting of 185 pages 8vo. The library 
is open every week-day evening till ten o’clock. Any person engaged 
in mercantile pursuits may acquire the right te use the library by paying 
“two dollars perannum. ‘Books are lent out, twenty-eight thousand an- 
nually. John Stetson, president. 

The library is composed of such works in the field of general litera- 
ture as are suited to the tastes and wants of merchants and merchants’ 
clerks. In the reading-room are 89 newspapers and 21 reviews and mag- 
azines. 

The number of members of the association is now 1,145. Anannual 
course of lectures is delivered by distinguished gentlemen. ‘The members 
participate in exercises of debate, declamation and composition. ‘The 
whole number of tickets for the lectures in 184S—’9 was 1,300.* 

Library of the Massachusetts Historical Society—7 ,0U0 vols.—The 
foundation of the Massachusetts Historical Society was originally suggest- 
ed by Rev. Jeremy Belknap and Mr. Thomas Walcutt. It was organized 
in 1791, and incorporated in 1794. The number of members is limited 
by the act of incorporation to sixty. The library contains about 7,000 vol- 
umes, inclusive of bound newspapers; about 2,000 unbound pamphlets, 
300 maps and charts, 450 volumes of manuscripts, a few coins, and 7U 
portraits. It increases about 10U volumes annually, wholly by donations. 
The society possesses no funds, not even for the support of a librarian. 
The entrance fees and annual assessments go for binding and other 
charges. 'The library occupies rooms in a stone edifice, erected in 1833. 
These rooms were purchased by the society for $6,500; $5,000 of which 
were collected by subscription at that time. These rooms are 84 feet by 
4) in their whole length and breadth. The books are placed upon the 
shelves according to size, without regard to subjects. Twa catalogues 
have been published—the first, 40 pages Svo., in 1796; the second, com- 
piled by Rev. Timothy Alden, 96 pages Svo., was printed in 1811. The 
continuation is in manuscript. ‘The library is open daily from 9 a. m. to 1 
o'clock p. m., and from 3 to6 p.m. It is accessible to members and 
others pursuing historical investigations. About 2UU volumes a year are 
lent out. About 1,000 persons a year consult the library without taking 
away books. By permission of the standing committee, books may be 
lent to persons at a distance. Rev. Joseph B. Felt, librarian. 

“Among the most valuable treasures belonging to this society are the 
manuscripts of the historian Hubbard; of the first Governor Winthrop, 11 
volumes ; of Governor Hutchinson; of Governor Jonathan Trumbull, of 
Connecticut, 23 volumes; the manuscript of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
er 
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dress to the cfficers of the American army. The society has also 98 folio 
volumes of Commercial Statistics of the United States, embracing the 
years from 1816 to 1842 inclusive, drawn up with care, and very com- 
plete. There is a copy of Eliot’s Indian Bible in the library. "Thirty 
volumes of Collections have been printed, in three series, of 10 volumes 
each. he last volume of each series contains a full index of all the vol- 
umes in the series. ‘The portraits of about seventy persons, mostly New 
England worthies, adorn one of the rooms. Some of these are of special 
value, e. g. the portraits of Rev. Increase Mather and of Rev. John 
Wilson.’’* 

An interesting ‘‘ Account of the Massachusetts Historical Society,’’ 
prepared by William Jenks, D. D., of Boston, was printed in the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Register for November, 1837, pages 166-177. 

_ The Mechanics’ Apprentices Library—4,600 vols.—This _institu- 
tion claims the distinction of being the first of its kind established in the 
world.f It is due to the wise suggestion and philanthropic energy of 
Mr. William Wood, now living in Canandaigua, New York. Lord 
Brougham remarks, that ‘although the remote origin of these institutions 
may be traced to Franklin, Mr. Wood has the merit of establishing them 
on their present plan, and adapting them peculiarly to the instruction of 
mechanics and apprentices. He founded the first in Boston, in 1820.”’ 

Mr. Wood has been actively engaged in the formation of libraries of a 
similar character in most of our large cities, and has even extended his 
benevelent efforts to the cities of the Old World. In hisown words, ‘ from 
the establishment of this library, in 1820, until now, as opportunity offered, 
the circulation of books, in any shape which might do good, has been the 
hobby 6f a life now drawing to a close.”’ The name of this gentleman 
deserves to be held in lasting and grateful remembrance as a public ben- 
efactor. 

Mr. Wood’s efforts to collect a library for apprentices in Boston were 
warmly seconded by several distinguished citizens, and about 1,500 vol- 
umes were soon collected. The library was a gift from the public to the 
apprentices of Boston. On the 22d of February, 1820, it was formally 
intrusted to the guardianship of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanics’ 
Association, a society of long standing and established reputation. They 
agreed to take upon themselves the management of the institution on 
condition that they should not be chargeable with its incidental expenses. 

The library was accordingly opened and the apprentices gratuitously 
supplied with books; the expenses being defrayed by public subserip- 
tions. After a few years these subscriptions ceased, and the doors of the 
library were consequently closed. The apprentices feeling keenly this 
deprivation, held a meeting and agreed to take upon themselves the cares 
and responsibilities of the establishment, if the association would appro- 
‘priate a small amount to aid them in the undertaking. This request met 
with a favorable answer. The present Association of Apprentices was 
formed June 19, 1828; and the library cornmitted to their entire control 
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The assoviation consists entirely of apprentices to mechanics and man-— 
ufacturers—of course embracing only minors. Any young man who is 


an apprentice to a respectable mechanic, (and learning a mechanical trade,) 
on producing a certificate that he is worthy of confidence, paying into the 
treasury the sum of one dollar per year, and signing the constitution, 
shall be amember. ‘he affairs of the institution have been very ably and 
successfully conducted by its youthful members. 

The association occupies two rooms in Phillips Place, opposite the head 
of School street; the one for reading and lecture-room, (say 30) feet by 40),) 
the other (say 30 by 15) for library and conversation room. ‘The library 
is well sciected to promote the intellectual culture of the class for whom it 
was intended. The reading department contains the principal newspapers 
‘and periodicals of the city, and many from different parts of the country, 
and isin amost flourishing condition. A cabinet of minerals and curi-e 
osities has been commenced; an annual course of free lectures is sup- 
ported by the institution; an elocution class has been formed, the exer- 
cises of which consist in the reading of original compositions, declama- 
tion, and debate. 

The yearly average increase of the library for the last ten years has been 
175 volumes. A catalogue was printed in 1847, containing 68 pages 
12mo. 

The library is open three hours every Tuesday and Saturday evening. 
About 10,000 volumes are lent out annually. Robert H. Howell, jr., is 
tlie present librarian. 

Library of the American Board of Commissioners for Iorcign Mis- 
sions—8,500 vols.—This library was founded in 1822, and contains, be- 
sides 3,500 volumes, a few manuscripts and valuable maps. The average 
annual increase is about 150 volumes. ‘ihe library is in the Mission 
House, Pemberton Square. There is a-catalogue, but it has not been 
printed. 'The collection is designed mainly for the use of the officers of 
the board, and is always accessible to them. ‘The books are occasionally 
lent to persons investigating subjects relating to missions. It is designed 
to be a library for reference on subjects connected with the work of foreign 
Iuissions; is in no sense a circulating library, and nothing is paid for the 
use of the books. Books may be lent to persons at a distance by consent 
of the prudential committee. Rev. S. L. Pomroy, D. D., Secretary A. B. 
a rod RE 

Library of the Boston Society of Nutural History— 500 vals.—T he Bos- 
ton Society of Natural History was founded in the winter of L830, and in- 
eorporated Lebruary 24, 1531. Its great design is to ‘promote a taste and af- 
ford facilities for the pursuit of natural lustory, by mutual co-operation and 
the collection of acabinet and library.’’ The society has been couducted 
with much energy. It holds regular and frequent meetings, issues a 
‘Journal,’ and has collected a valuable cabinetand library. “When the 
socicty originated, the great diiliculty in the way of making advances in 
the study of natural history was the want of books. When we consider 
how essential a library is to the study and arrangement of every depart: 
ment of the cabinet, it cannot but be felt that the society have done wise- 
ly to contribute largely towards it. It is of vital importance that the nat. 
uralist who is engaged in the investigation of any subject, should be able 
to know ad that has been written upon his subject. Scientific books are 
expensive, aud Ho man among us can promise himself such a library as 
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he may need.’’—[See notices of Boston Society of Natural History, by 
Dr. A. A. Gould, in the American Quarterly Register, February, 1842, 
pp. 236, seq.| c 

_The library contained (1849) about 1,600 volumes* and a small number 
of maps and engravings. he yearly average increase is about 10U vol- 
umes. ‘The average annual expenditure for books is about $200. The 
society has a permanent fund of about $12,000—$10,000 of which were 
received from a bequest of Ambrose S. Courtis, esq., $300 from a grant 
by the State, and $500 from the legacy of Simon E. Greene, esq.—one 
third of the income of which is, by vote, appropriated to the library. 
This arrangement is liable to alteration. The society owns a brick build- 
ing with iron shutters. This contains the library and cabinet, and cost 
$20,000. The library room is 30 by 26 feet. The centre building is 40 
by 30 feet, with two wings 26 by 30 feet each. "I'he last catalogue was 
printed in 1837, and contains 27 pp. 8vo. The library is open daily from 
9 ull Lo’clock. Individuals not members of the society are freely allow- 
ed to make use of the books-on application. About 300 volumes are taken 
out during the year, and about 150 different persons consult the library 
yearly withont taking away books. Looks are lent to persons at a dis- 
tance who are knewn to be engaged in scientific pursuits requiring them. 
The library committee has power to lend them, and so may any member, 
he being responsible for their safe return. Charles K. Dillaway, libra- 
rian. 

“It is expected that the choice library of Dr. Amos Pinney, formerly 
president of the society, will be incorporated with that of the society. 
Both will form a fine collection of the most important works in natural 
history in the English aud French languages.’’+ 

The American Oriental Society—A00 vols.—though yet in its infancy, 
has commenced the collection of a library. It contains only a few hun- 
dred volumes, 68 Muhammedan coins, 17 Arabic MSS., 1 Syriac MS. of 
a portion of the Old Testament, (600 years old,) and 5 Turkish MSS. 
These are all donations. The books are lent out only to the members of 
the society. The collection is at present deposited in the Boston Athe- 
ne2um. Francis Gardner, librarian. 

The Library of the American Statistical Association—2,000 vols.—T his 
society was formed November 27, 1839, aud incorporated January 7, 
1841. Its purposes are to collect, preserve, and diffuse statistical inform- 
ation.—[See a notice of the society in the American Quarterly Register 
for May, 1541, pp. 451, seq.] 

The Library of the New England Genealogical Association—1 500 
vols. —The New England Historic Genealogical Society was incorporated 
the i7th March, 1845. Its object is ‘‘to collect and preserve the genealo- 
gy and history of early New England families.”’ Its library is mostly the 
fruit of donations, and comprises most of the local histories of New ting- 
land. The New England Historical and Genealogical Register, publish- 
ed quarterly under the auspices of the society, is a valuable repository of 
facts relating to the early history of the country. 

The Nocial Law Library—3,000 vols. —This library occupies a room in 
the court-house. A catalogue containing 32 pp. 8vo. was published in 1524. 


*TIn the report in 1850, the namber is stated at 3,500 volumes. 
2511 
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The Bowditch Library—2,500 vols.—The late illustrious mathemati- 
cian, Dr. N. Bowditch, collected a valuable scientific library of about 
2,500 volumes. Since his death, his family, with a liberality worthy of 
their name, have allowed to the public the free use of the books. Although, 
therefore, this collection is private property, its public usefulness requires 
that it should find a place in notices of the public libraries of Boston. 
The proprietors have, we believe, expressed a desire, in case the city 
should erect a proper building and actively undertake to establish a pub- 
lic library, to bestow their shares upon such an institution. But no provis- 
ion has yet been made for rendering the library permanently public. The 
proprietors have established the following <‘rules for the Bowditch Libra- 
ry, at 8 Otis Place, Boston: 

‘CAs this library is peculiarly valuable from the circumstance of its for- 
mer ownership, it is particularly requested that books taken from it be used 
with care and returned punctually, subject to the following rules: 

‘¢], No person will be allowed more than four volumes at a time. 

<2, If any book be lost, it must be replaced, although, of course, the 
loss can never be entirely supplied. 

«<3, No book must be kept from the library more than three months, 
without being renewed upon the record book. 

«4. All books must be returned on or before March Ist, of each year, 
for examination. After the 2Uth of the same month the library will be 
again opened. 

“5, Omission, for the space of one week, to comply with the requisi- 
tions contained either in the third or fourth rule, deprives the party in de- 
fault of the right thereafter to use the library, unless two at. least of the 
proprietors are satisfied that the neglect is excusable, or are willing to pass 
over the omission. 

‘¢March 16, 1846.”’ 

About 250 volumes are taken out annually. None have been lost. 

The Prince Library—1 ,800 vols.—“<The Old South Church (Congre- 
gational) in Boston possesses a valuable collection of books and MSS., 
bequeathed to the church by Rev. Thomas Prince, one of its pastors, (the 
learned author of ‘the Chronological History of New England,’ &c.) Mr. 
Prince, while in college, in 1703, began a collection of books, and public 
and private papers, relating to the civil and religious history of New Eng- 
land, to which he continued to make valuable additions for more than 
fifiy years. It is a precious collection, containing many standard works 
in church history and biblical literature and theology, the works of the 
early divines of New England, and valuable pamphlets and MSS.’’—[Bib- 
liotheca Sacra, January, 1850.) 

Mr Prince’s will was proved in 1758. Since that period, or nearly 
one hundred years, this has been the public library of that Church, and 
accessible to any person desirous of using it for literary purposes. 

_ It appears from Mr. Prince’s will, that he had made a separate collec- 
tion (to which he gave the name of the New England Library) of books, 
papers, &c., either published in New England or pertaining to its histor 
and public affairs. This collection he gave also to the Old South Church, 
on condition that it should be kept in a different apartment from the other 
books, and ‘that no person shall borrow any book or paper therefrom, but 
that any person whom the pastors and deacons of said Church shall approve, 
may have access thereto.’? In 1814, 259 works, as they are numbered 
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on the catalogue, belonging to this library, were deposited *in the rooms 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society. A ‘catalogue of the library of 
Rev. Thomas Prince, former pastor of Old South Church, presented by 
him to the Old South Church and Society,” in 112 pages 8vo., was print- 
ed at Boston in 1846. It is to be regretted that a catalogue so well prints 
ed should be so badly arranged, or rather so entirely destitute of all use- 
ful arrangement. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


_Harvard College Libraries —SA4,200 vols.—On the 24th of January, 
1764, ina stormy winter’s night during the college vacation, Harvard 
Hall, containing @he library of more than 5,000 volumes, the philosophi- 
cal apparatus, and all the little collections of objects of interest belonging 
to the college, was destroyed by fire. ‘Thus perished the valuable books 
given by John Harvard, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir John Maynard, Dr. Light- 
foot, Dr. Gale, Bishop Berkeley, and other distinguished benefactors; the 
books and pamphlets connected with the early history of New England, 
the precious, though scanty, accumulations of a hundred and twenty-six 
years—a loss which in those days must have seemed appalling, and 
which the historian, the antiquary, and the bibliographer can never cease 
to deplore.”’ 

_ The State legislature was in session. Indeed, at the time of the calam- 
ity, Harvard Hall was occupied by them in consequence of the alarm ex- 
cited by the existence of the small pox in Boston. At the instigation of 
Governor Bernard, they immediately appropriated £2,000 to erect a new 
building in place of that which had been destroyed while occupied by 
them. A general subscription was made for the same purpose among the 
towns and counties of the State, amounting to £878 16s. 9d.* A gene- 
rous sympathy was shown by many persons in the parent country. ‘The 
subscription of Thomas Hollis, for the new building, was £200. ‘The 
friends of the instjtution manifested not less zeal and liberality in supply- 
ing the new hall with books. The General Assembly of New Hampshire 
gave books to the value of £300 sterling. 'The Society for propagating 
the Gospel in New England and adjacent parts gave £2U0 sterling, 
and the Society for propagating the Gospel in foreign parts gave £100 for 
the library. In1790 the library had increased to 12,000 volumes; in 1830, 
to 30,000. It is almost entirely the fruit of individual munificence. First 
among its distinguished benefactors stands the name of ‘Thomas Hollis, 
whose ‘deeds of peace”’ entitle him to our warmest respect and gratitude. 
The books which, during the first ten years of the present library, he 
placed upon its shelves, were very numerous,t admirably chosen, and 
many of them elegantly bound, and containing curious and interesting 
notes in his own handwriting. At his decease, in 1774, he bequeathed 
to the college a sum of money which now constitutes a fund of $2,000, 
the interest of which is laid out in the purchase of books. Ina note in 
Giggeius’ Thesaurus Ling-Arab., he states that he has “been particularly 
industrious in collecting grammars and lexicons of the oriental root lan- 
guages, to send to Harvard College, in hopes of forming by that means, 


* See sketch of the history of Harvard College, by Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, 1848. | ; 
} The arrivals of 43 “cases” are noted on the records at different intervals during this period. 
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assisted by the energy of the leaders, always beneficent, a few prime 
scholars, hdnors to their country and lights to mankind.” 

Thomas Brand Hollis gave to the library many excellent books, and at 
his decease, in 1806, one hundred pounds sterling. Hon. John Hancock. 
in pursuance of the known intention of his uncle, ‘Thomas Hancock, whose 
estate he inherited, presented to the lbrary in 1767 five hundred and fiity- 
four pounds sterling. He gave for himself, also, ‘<a large collection of 
chosen authors.’? Thomas Palmer, of Boston, in 1772, presented “ the 
Antiquities of Hereulannum, and Piranesi’s Views of Rome, in 20 folio 
vols. ;’’ andat his decease, in 1520, bequeathed his library of nearly 1,260 
‘¢choice and costly volumes,’’ valued at $2,500. Samuel Shapleigh, 
librarian of the university, in 1801, gave a piece of land and the residue 
of his estate for the increase of the library. The sum obtained from this 
bequest was $3,000, the interest of which is applied to the purchase ol 
books in modern literature. Israel Thorndike, of Boston, purchased and 
presented, in the year 1818, the celebrated library of Professor Kbeling, of 
Hamburgh, containing 3,200 volumes of works mostly relating to America, 
and a collection of 10,000 maps and charts, ‘‘ probably unrivalied by any 
other collection of the kind in the world.’”? The whole cost $6,500. 
In 1823 Samucl A. Eliot, of Boston, purchased and presented the valu- 
able collection of books relating to America of D. B. Warden, consisting 
of 1,200 volumes, besides maps, prints, and charts,* costing $5,000. 
The ‘ Boylston Medical Library,” of more than 1,100 volumes, was pre- 
sented by Ward Nicholas Boylston. The sum of $2,600, given to the 
university in 1825, by Hon. Peter O. Thacher, “from a fund left him in 
trust by the late William Breed, esq., of Boston,’ was applied by the cor- 
poration to the purchase of books for the library. "The Hon. Christopher 
Gore, who had previously enriched the law library by frequent and valu- 
able donations, at his death, in 1831, left by will to the college the residue 
of his estate, of which $38,000 are reserved for annuities bequeathed by 
him. ‘The whole ultimately receivable by the college amounts to S94,858, 
From this fund Gore Hall, the present library building, has been erected. 
In 1842 the sum of $21,008 was subseribed by thirty-four gentlemen in 
Boston and vicinity, for the purchase of books; not as a permanent fund, 
but for use when wanted. In L844 Horace A. Haven bequeathed, for the 
purchase of mathematical and astronomical works for the library, the sum 
of $3,000, In 1845 the Hon. William Prescott bequeathed $3,000, 
which has been expended for books ou American history, topography, &c. 
In 1846 Hon. Thomas Grenville, of London, gave, through President 
Iverett, £LU0 for the purchase of books for the library. ‘ 

The library of the university is at present divided into four departments 
viz: public, law, theological, and medical. 

The public library contains 56,000 volumes of printed hooks and bound 
manuscripts. "Phe volumes in the library were counted July 11, 1849, aud 
found to be 55,605. Including the additions since made, the mumuber 
may be put down at 56,000; this includes the bound manuscripts. "The 
unbound pamphlets and serial works are estimated, exclusive of d uplieates, 
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Mr. Warden subsequently made a second collection, which was boneht by the State librar 
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1 / have been able to notice only the mast important donctions to the library. Fora full list 

of them, see the appendix to Eliot's History of Harvard College; compare also the preface to the 

catalogue, by Benjamin Pierce. 
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fo be 25,000; they probably exceed this number. No enumeration of 
MSS. separate from the foregoing has been made. In 1819, seven Greek 
MSS. were procured in Constantinople, one a fragment ofan Livangelistary, 
probably of the ninth century; there are some Latin MSS. , and several 
oriental MSS., in Arabic, Persian, Hindostanee, Japanese, etc. Of Ro- 
man coins and medals, the library has 671 in copper, 43 in silver, and L 
in gold; of ancient coins other than Roman, 8; there are about 500 modern 
coins of all sorts, and 35 modern medals. ‘The annual increase of the li- 
brary since 1832 has been as follows: For the years ending— 


Volumes. Pamphlets. Vo'umes. Pamphlets. 
| July 13, 1§32 are ys) 255, including 502 and ‘190 given. 
July 12, 1833 - 602, 212, do 156 204 do 
y So g inti E<~ ath i ke alli 0 lial ale? ca 733 do 
j July 10,1835 - 227, 184, do 156 181 do 
4 Sly boda.» 1 345, 237, do 384 Epil) 
3 July 14, 1837 =e mkt, 205, do 310 185 do 
2 July 13, 1838 - 803, 209, do § 317 172 do 
) Jaly-12, 1839 ys 551, B32," do. B38 532 do 
July 10, 1840 - 201, 249, do 161 242 do 
July 9, 1841 - 881, 1, 402, do. 270 tao. Go 
July 11, 1842 - $40, 700, Coe 9 Bs) 700 do 
Sid tee ee ioe 167. do 7 p22 1 421 do 
July 9, 1844 aS eee Net do 453 [LES UKs meres) 
July 15, 1845 Butoh, 22 Ow iten, OUD: do 652 3,122 do 
July 14, 1846 righ ples. Sy kl Ls do 679 3,319 do 
fle i LeAg 1, (62,3, 321,;_..do 1,072 _ ~3,205- do 
er els eens 1 bet. 2.052, doa pbd0. 2, 520. do 


July 11, 1849 : 124,.. 1,645; do 326 Lo0uU Ou. 


As the books bought for the last seven years have been procured with 
the money subscribed in 1842, they are to be considered as donations; so 
that all the additions since 1842 are strictly gifts. ‘The only permanent 
fund for the increase of the library yields $45U per annum. In 1842, the 
sum of $22,000 was raised by subscription, to be applied to the purchase 
of books, but not as a permanent fund. ‘This sum is now reduced to 
&5,983, which will probably be entirely expended in the course of two or 
three years. Among the late additions are works in modern English lit- 
erature, German literature, with the classical and other departments, sci- 
entific works, etc.* . ; ' 

The only permanent fund for the increase of the library is the combined 
Hollis and Shapleigh fund, which yields about $450 per annum. ‘The 
principal is $6,000. The public library is kept in Gore Hall, the founda- 
tion of which was laid April 25, 1837, and to which the books were re- 
moved July, 1841. The outer walls of the building are of rough stone 
(Quincy granite, or sienite,) laid m regular courses, with hammered stone 
buttresses, towers, pinnacles, drip stones, &c. The inner walls, columns, 
and the main floor (which rests on solid brick arches) are of brick, the 
jloor covered with hard pine boards; the other parts finished with plaster. 
‘he partitions are strengthened with iron columns concealed within them, 
and the roof and galleries rest on iron rafters. ‘The whole cost, includuig 


3 *DPibliotheca Sacra, January, 1850. 
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the heating apparatus, was little short of $75,000. It isin the form of a 
latin cross, the extreme length of which externally 1s 140 feet, and 
through the transept 814 feet. The interior contains a hall 112 feet long 
and 35 feet high, with a vaulted ceiling, supported by 20 ribbed colpmns. 
The spaces between the columns and side walls are divided by partitions 
into stalls or alcoves for books above and below the gallery, which is 124 
feet from the floor. One transept is used for a reading-room, and the other 
is divided into three apartments for books. (See Quiney’s History of 
Harvard University, II, page 599.) The books are arranged according to 
subjects. 

A catalogue of the old library in 102 pages 4to. was published in 1723, 
with the title, “«Catalogus Librorum Bibliothece Collegii Harvardini quod 
est Cantabrigiz in Nova Anglia. Bost. Nov. Angl. typis B. Green.” 

After the burning of the library a ‘‘Selectior Catalogus in usum Aca- 
demic Alumnorum”’ was published, but no copy of it exists in the library. 

Another, ‘‘Catalogus Bibliothecee Harvardiane. Cantabngie, Nov. 
Anglorum. Bostoniz, typis T. and J. Fleet, 1790;’’ Svo., 358 pages. 

The last printed catalogue is entitled: ‘‘ A Catalogue of the Library 
of Harvard University, in Cambridge, Massachusetts; 3 vols. 8vo. Camb., 
1830.” 

This catalogue was prepared by Benjamin Peirce, then librarian. The 
first two volumes (952 pages) contain an alphabetical catalogue. The 3d 
volume (223 pages) contains a systematic index, in the five classes: theol- 
ogy, jurisprudence, arts and sciences, belles-lettres, history; with a sixth 
division, comprising works relating to America. Each class has numer- 
ous subdivisions. 

As a Ath volume, was published ‘‘A catalogue of the maps and charts 
in the library of Harvard University, Svo. Camb., 1831;’’ 322 pages; also 
prepared by Mr. Peirce. 

A “First Supplement’ to the catalogue, prepared by the present libra- 
rian, was published in 1834, (260 pp. 8vo ) containing the additions to 
the library up to September 1, 1833. 

All officers and students of the University, officers of the State govern- 
ment and members of the legislature, clergymen of all denominations 
living within ten miles of the library, benefactors to the library to the 
amount of $40 during their residence in Cambridge, and all persons 
temporarily residing in Cambridge, for purposes of study, may bor- 
row books from the library, under certain conditions prescribed in the 
laws. ‘‘A ready admittance, and the requisite information and _facili- 
ties for examining and consulting the works, are afforded to all visitors. 
The privileges granted to individuals are not exceeded by those enjoyed at 
any other institution of a similar kind, and are believed to be in all respects 
as great as a due regard to general accommodation and to the preservation 
of the books would permit.’’—[Preface to catalogue. ] 

A small sum is assessed qn the students for the use of the library. All 
other persons are allowed to take out books without charge. The library 
is very much used for the purpose of consultation, not only by persons 
who are entitled to borrow books, but by others. The books have not 
suffered much by insects. The injury has been confined mostly to old 
Daserineesielateiirs er came to the library, and to some others which 

‘pt in closed cabinets. “The present officers are: librarian, Thad- 
deus William Harris, M. D.; assistant, Rev. John L. Sibley; tem 

at ; porary 
assistant, Mr. Ezra Abbot; janitor, Mr. Thomas Kiernan. 
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The sveizty libraries connected with the college contain about 12,000 
voiumes. ; 

Such deficiencies in contemporary literature as the students have at any 
time felt in using the public library, they have attempted to supply in their 
society libraries. 

The oldest society of students of Harvard College is The Institute of 
1770. It was formed in that year, as a debating club, with other literary 
purposes. Different clabs have since been joined to this society, and the 
library consists of the collections formed by them for their members from 
the current literature of the periods when they were purchased. Present 
library 2,500 volumes; annual increase about one hundred. 

Lhe Poreclhan Club is a convivial and literary club of many years 
standing. Considerable annual additions from the periodical and other 
current literature are made to its library, which is the largest society 
tibrary connected with the university, and contains a large number of 
valuable editions. At present it consists of about 5,000 volumes. 

The Hasty Pudding Club—a social and literary organization founded 
in 1795—has a library which was established thirteen years afterwards. 
It now contaius about 3,500 volumes. ‘The annual increase is now 
about 300 volumes—the additions being made at present solely by the 
donations of the members. ‘The intention of the library is to give to the 
members of the club those facilities for reference and relaxation which are 
ordinarily afforded by a gentleman’s private library. It therefore consists 
of a selection from standard literature, in collecting which an especial de- 
sign has been to embrace complete sets of the leading reviews, as well as 
the current literature of the day. 

The Cambridge Alpha of the Phi Beta Kappa society is the oldest 
branch of that institution since the parent at Williams College expired. 
It was founded in 1781. For several years after that time a library of 
English standard literature was collected, which amounts to about 50C 
volumes. No additions have been made to it in recent years. 

The Natural History, Rumford, and Herma@an societies—associations 
comparatively recently formed—have small, but increasing libraries. The 
Harvard Chapter of the Alpia Delta Phi society has a small library con- 
taining merely the books written by its graduate members, and a collec- 
tion of periodicals. ‘These may be set down together at 500 volumes. 


The Law Library was commenced by the purchase of the valuable 
collection of Judge Story. It is in the building erected for the Law 
School. {t contains about 14,000 volumes—having cost, excluding 
large donations, more ‘than $35,000. ‘It includes all the American re- 
ports, and the statutes of the United States, as well as those of all the 
States, a regular series of all the English reports, including the Year 
Books, and also the English statutes, as well as the prig§pal treatises in 
American and English law, besides a large collection of Scotch, French, 
German, Dutch, Spanish, Italian, and other foreign law, and a very 
ample collection of the best editions of the Roman or civil law, togethe1 
with the works of the most celebrated commentators upon that law.’’— 
{Annual Catalogue, 1849-50.) ' 

“This library,’’ (say the committee of overseers in their annual report 
for 1849,) “is one of the largest and most valuable relating to law to be 
found in the country. As an aid to study it cannot be estimated too 
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highly. Here the student may range at will through all the demesnes of 
jurisprudence. Here he may acquire a knowledge of the books of his 
profession; learning their trne character ard valne, which will be of in- 
calculable service to him in his future labors. Whoso knows how to use 
a library, possesses the very keys of knowledge. Next to knowing the 
law, is knowing where the law is to be found.”’ 

The library is open for the use of students during the term, and those 
who desire it pursue their studies there, especially in the preparation of 
their moot-court cases. 

Several catalogues of the library have been published; one (not, we be- 
lieve, the first) was in 80 pages 8vo., 1833; a supplement (16 pages 8vo.) 
contained the books bequeathed to the library by Hon. Samuel Livermore, 
~ of Portsmouth, N. H. A general catalogue of the library was published in 
1834, (228 pages Sve.) This excellent catalogue, prepared by Charles 
Sumner, esq., is alphabetical, with a systematic index. The preface con- 
tains an interesting sketch of the history of the brary. The fourth edi- 
tion, with the additions, was printed in 1546, in 354 pages 8Svo. 

«The Theological libraryis in Divinity Hall. Persons entitled to its 
privileges must be connected with the Divinity School. Number of books 
about 3,000. They consist of valuable select works, principally in 
modern theology, with some of the early fathers in the original. Means 
have been recently devised to add to the library valuable modern works 
in theology and morals, as they are published. 

“he Medical library isin the Medical College in Boston. [ft isp laced 
there for the convenience of students attending the medical lectures. The 
number of books is about 1,200. It contains all the elementary works which 
are the most important and the most used by students. Besides these, it 
has the writings of the early Greek and Latin medical fathers and the 
works of the later medical classics; and, with the latter, it contains numer- 
ous valuable moder, works.’’ 


CAMBRIDGEPORT. 


Parish Library—500 vols.—This library was founded in 1849. “One 
hundred volumes were given by a member of the society; nearly as many 
more, formerly belonging to the Sunday School Teachers’ Library, have 
been transferred to this; the others have been purchased from the proceeds 
of the contributions at church.’’ ¢‘Every family belonging to the society 
will be entitled to one volume at a time, which may be kept two weeks.” 
A catdlogue containing 8 pages 12mo. was printedin 1849. B. L. Whit- 
ney, librarian. 


GROTON. 


Tabrary of La® ence Academy—2,650 vols.—In 1827, at the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Klizur Wright, then the preceptor of the academy, the 
trustees commenced the formation of a library, by the purchase of eighty- 
six books. For ten years these, without any additions, were used by 
the students. ‘They were the only ones ever purchased by the cor aa 
tion, In 1838, Mr. Amos Lawrence, of Boston, made a donation of 180 
volumes, and, up to the commencement of the year 1850, his successive 
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gifts comprise 2,400 volumes—nearly the whole collection. Sixty volumes 
were presented by the American Tract Society; sixty-three were the re- 
hies of the library of a literary society formerly connected with the schoo}; 
four were a gift from the corporation of Harvard College, through the 
kindness of President Sparks; a few were received from members of Con- 
gress. ‘The library is “ well selected, free from all corrupting and trashy 
literature, and adapted to form a taste for useful and solid reading.”? "he 
library is open on Wednesday to the male pupils, and on Saturday to the 
females. A catalogue in 8vo., 206 pages, was printed at Lowell in 1550; 
itis alphabetical, with a classified index; it is in every respect a well ox. 
ecuted work. From the preface, signed by James Means, the present 
preceptor, we have gathered the facts stated above. 


LAWRENCE, 


The Franklin Library—850 vols.—The Franklin Library Association 
was incorporated April 24, 1547, and possesses §50 volumes. A catalogue 
of the books (1‘ pages 12mo.) was printed in 1848. The library is opened 
on ‘Tuesdays from 7 to 9 p. m., and on Saturdays from 12m. to 1 p. in., 
from 4 to 5 and trom 7 to8 p.m. N. W. Harmon, librarian. 


LOWELL. 


City School Library—7 A192 vols.—Founded in 1844. First opened for 
the delivery of books February 11, 1845. It contains 7,492 volumes. 
The first purchase consisted‘of 3,800 volumes. There have since been 
added from 1,000 to 1,500 volumes annually. The city drew from the 
State its proportion of a fund that had been accumulating for the purpose 
of forming school libraries, amounting to $1,215, and appropriated $2,000 
to purchase this library. ‘The next year the appropriation was $1,0U0, 
and since then it has been $500 yearly for the purchase of books. The 
hbrary occupies a room 60 feet by 28, on the ground flo@ of a brick build- 
ing belonging to the city, and centrally located. The books are arranged 
according to size, without regard to subjects, and each volume is num- 
bered. .The first catalogue (printed 1844) contains 66 pages 16mo. 
Four annual supplements have been printed, containing-each 21 pages. 
The library is open every day, except Sunday, from 2 to 5 and from 7 
to9p.m. Every citizen may take books out of the library, by giving 
satisfactory evidence that they will be carefully used, and by paying fifty 
cents annually. The number of subscribers is about 800, entitled to two 
volumés per week each. Josiah Hubbard, librarian. 

Library of the Middlesex Mechanics’ Association—5 386 vols.—Incor- 
porated in 1825. Reading-room established 1834. The library contains 
5,386 volumes. During the last ten years, the annual average expendi- 
ture for the purchase of books has been $314. In 1838—’34 the associa- 
tion erected a large building of brick, at an expense of $29,486 04, for 
all the purposes of the association. ‘The library-room Is 40 feet by 26, 
and il feet high. 'The reading-room is of the same size. A catalogue 
was printed in 1840, containing 136 pages vo. 89 pages are devoted to 
an alphabetical catalogue of the books, aud 47 pages toa classified index, 
the large divisions of which are science, history, literature, government, 
and politics. ‘Theology is included under science. Each division has 
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several subdivisions. A supplement of 22 pages was printed in 1846. 
All members of the association, and other persons, citizens of Lowell, by 
paying an annual subscription of six dollars, are admitted to the privileges 
of the library and reading-room. The books are lent ont. The library 
is open every day except Sunday from 2 till 5 o’clock p. m., and in the 
evening from 7 to 9. Strangers may be introduced by members to the 
use of library and reading-room. Mr. Crafts, libyarian. 


NANTUCKET. 


The Atheneum Library—2,552 vols.~The Atheneum was founded in 
1836. The library was destroyed by fire in July, 1846; refurnished and 
opened to the public in February, 1847; contained, in January, 1849, 
2,532 volumes. It has small conchelogical and geological cabinets, a few 
maps, and several hundred coins of small value.* 100 volumes were added 
in 1848. A wooden building was erected for the use of the institution in 
1846-47, containing a lecture-room, library-room, and museum—the 
cost, about $5,000. The library-room is 49 feet by 24, and }2 feet high. 
It is arranged in alcoves, and capable of holding 10,000 volumes. Opened 
daily from 1} to 5 p. m., and on Saturday evenings from 6 to 9. Share- 
holders pay two — per annum, others three dollars per annum, for 
the use of the books. uring the years 1847 and 1848, 5,230 books were 
taken out each year. William Mitchell, president. 


NEWTON 


Library of the Theological Seminary—6 ,000 vels.—Founded in 1825. 
Contains 6,000 volumes. Al! persons connected with the institution are 
entitled to the use of the library. The librarian has discretionary power 
in regard to lending books to other persons. A catalogue was published 
in 1833, in 12mo. ‘The Seminary belongs to the Baptist denomination. 


PLYMOUTH. 


The Old Colony Pilgrim Soctety was formed 9th of November, 1819, 
for the purpose of commemorating the landing of the pilgrims upon the 
rock of Plymouth, of cherishing the memory of their virtues and suffer- 
ings, and of preserving such well authenticated relics as contd then be 
gathered. In 1824 a monumental edifice was erected by the society. It 
is of unwrought split granite, 70 feet in length by 40 in width, and is two 
stories in height. It has a handsome Doric portico. The whole expense 
of the building and appurtenances was about $15,000. In the edifice a 
room is set apart for a library and a cabinet of curiosities. It has as yet 
but a small number of volumes. It has also some manuscripts relative to 
our early history. + The cabinet contains a large number of curiosities of 
great interest. (See History of the Pilgrim Society, by W. Cogswell, in 
the American Quarterly Register for August, 1838, pp. 82-90. ] 


ROXBURY. 


Atheneum Library—5 ,000 vols.—The Roxbury Athenzeum was founded 
May 1, 1848. ‘The library contains about 5,000 bound volumes, and 
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about 4,000 pamphlets, and, say, 40 maps and charts, and’ 100 engravings. 
The first year, $1,500 were expended for the library; the second year, 
$600. There is a permanent fund of $4,000, yielding about $250 per 
annum. Many books have been received by donation. The library is 
open every day from 8 o’clock to 11 a. m., and from 3 to 5 p. m., The 
price of a share is twenty-five dollars. Annual subscribers pay four dol- 
lars. Three books may be taken out at a time by any proprietor or sub- 
scriber. Over 4,000 ware taken out in 1849. A catalogue, 250 pages 8vo., 
was printed in 1849. Benjamin Kent, librarian. 


SALEM. 


The Atheneum Library—11 ,000 vols. —< 'The Salem Atheneum, incor- 
porated in 1810, was formed by the union of the Social and Philosophical 
Libraries. 

“In the year 1760, a number of gentlemen signed a covenant for the 
formation of a library in Salem, to be called the ‘Social Library.’ The 
number of shares at the commencement was thirty-two, at five guineas 
per share. This number was afterwards increased by the accession of 
new members. The library was first deposited in the brick school-house 
in School street, and there continued till 1786, when it was removed to 
the new middie school-house, now the centre school-house, in Washing- 
ton street. "The brick school-house was taken down to erect on or near 
its site the court-house; and this last building was also taken down in 
1839 for the accommodation of the Eastern Railroad Company. The 
library was afterwards removed to the, Central Building, Central street, 
where it continued till the union and the formation of the Athenzeum. 

‘From the year 1775 to 1754, no meetings were held; and the interest 
which was before manifested in the success of the library was paralyzed 
by the unsettled state of the country during the Revolution. At the res- 
toration of peace, the attention of the proprietors was again directed to the 
state of the library. All fines, forfeitures, &c., that had been incurred 
during the above-mentioned period, were cancelled, and it was determined 
to begin anew. A fresh impulse, thus imparted, rendered its further prog- 
ress successful. In 1797 an act of incorporation was obtained. In 1809 
a catalogue was printed. 

‘< During the revolutionary war, the vessel on board of which a part of 
the library of the celebrated Dr. Richard Kirwan* was shipped for trans- 
portation across the Irish Chanuel was captured by an American privateer. 
These books were brought into Beverly and sold. A company of gentle- 
men, consisting of the Rev. M. Cutler, LL. D., of Hamilton; Rev. J. Wil- 
lard; D. D., LL. D., and Joshua Fisher, M. D., of Beverly; Rev. 'T. Bar- 
nard, D. D., Rev J. Prince, LL. D., H. A. Holyoke, M. D., LL. D., and 
Dr. J. Orne, of Salem, &c., became the purchasers; and thus was laid 
the foundation of the ‘ Philosophical Library.’ An offer of remuneration 
was afterwards made to Dr. Kirwau, who generously declined it, express- 
ing his satisfaction that bis valuable library had found so useful a destina- 
tion. Rev. Joseph Willard was the librarian from the commencement till 


“* Dr, Kirwan, a chemical philosopher, was born in lreland about the middle of the last cen_ 
shee rd : re 

tury, and died in 1812. His principal works are, ‘An E-say. on the Constitution of Acids,’ ‘E)_ 

ements of Mineralogy,’ in two vols. 8vo.,and a work on logic, published in 1309.—Penny Cy- 
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his removal to Cambridge, in December, 1751, to enter upon the duties 
of president of Harvard University. The Rev. Dr. Prince was then ap- 
pointed his successor, and continued in office ull the union, in SLO. The 
late N. Bowditch, LL. D., when a young man, was exabled, through the 
kindness of the proprietors, to pursue his studies under very favorable au- 
spice’s, by having free access to this library, which contained many im- 
portant scientific books. In order to repay the debt of gratitude which he 
felt he had incurred, he left in his will, made fifty years afterwards, the 
stim of one thousand dollars for the use of the Sflem Athenzuin. 

“At the formation of the Athenwum, the books were deposited in the 
rooms occupied by the Social Library. In Aprilg 1815, they were removed 
to rooms in Essex Place. In 1825 they were again removed to the rooms 
~ over the Salem Bank; and finally, in the spring of LS41, to the present 
spacious hall in Lawrence Place, recently fitted for their reception. The 
present number of shares is ninety-seven. Number of volumes in the 
library, 9,000. They have been principally obtained by the sale of shares, 
and by annual assessments ”’ * 

The library increases at an average rate of 250 volumes per annum. 
About $400 are annually appropriated for the purchase of books. There 
is a permanent fund for the increase of the library yielding about $150 a 
year. ‘There have been several catalogues printed. 


Catalogue of the Social Library, LSU9 - - - Svo. 42 pages. 
Do do Salem Atheneum, 1811 - - 8vo. 72 
Do do do do 1818 = 2 HBvo. ony as 
Do do do do 1826 = “7Svo, 95) << 
Do do do do 1843 : -'8vo. 171 + <6 

Supplement to the same 1849 - -Syeawl Siac 


The catalogue of 1842, by Thomas Cole, esq., consists of two parts: 
the first, of 93 pages, contains the titles of the books, systematically ar- 
ranged; the second (pp. 95—171) a list of about 1,600 pamphlets, inserted 
alphabetically under the names of their respective authors. A short ac- 
count of each author, as far as could be ascertained, is affixed, noticing 
the year of his birth and death, the college or university at which he was 
graduated, the principal places of residence, occupation, &c. It is skill- 
fully and accurately prepared. 

The library is open every day, except Sundays, from 8 o’clock a. m. 
till sunset. Proprietors and their families, also settled clergymen of the 
city and neighboring towns, are entitled to the use of the books. Pro- 
prietors have the liberty to introduce strangers as readers. No record is 
kept of thé number thus introduced. Charles J, Whipple, librarian. 

The library at present contains about 11,000 volumes. The pamph]@s 
about 2,000 in number, forming a very valuable collection, are mostly 
bound in volmnes. "This is not only an excellent library for popular use, 
but it contains an unusually lerge proportion of works of standard value. 
Early theological and scientific works, and the transactions of learned 
societies, are more fully represented than in most libraries of this kind. 
ae je ation have aA sti selected, and mostly in the depart- 
ments OF modern history, biography, voyages 2 rave ay 
Kinglish literature. 23 ie SEA EG bs nea 
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Library of the Essex Institute—2,522 vols —This society was incor- 
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*See introductory remarks to the catalogue, 1842 
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porated in LS48, and formed by the union of the Essex Historical Society 
Qneorporated in 1821) and the Essex County Natural History Society, 
Gucorporated in 1836.) The library contains 2,522 volumes, 20 MSS., 
25 maps, 30 paintings or engravings of the former presidents of the His- 
torical Society, and some of the worthies of New kingland, a few coins, a 
good collection of objects of natural history, in the several departments of 
nature, a few Indian relics, &e. “For the last ten years about 250 volumes 
and 350 pamphlets havg been added annually, and principally by dona- 
tion. For the same’ period about $LUU per annum have been expended 
in the purchase of books. The room is accessible at all times to members 
of the society who may take out books, A considerable number of per- 
sons. visit the library daily for the purpose of consulting the books. Henry 
M. Brooks, librarian. : 
Library of the Mechanics’ Institute—3,000 vols. 


Norr.—For the following additional information ‘respecting public 
libraries in Salem we are indebted to Dr. Henry Wheatland, of that city: 


The Hast India Marine Sucicty has a library containing 300 volumes, 
some 2U or 30 of which are manuscript journals of sea voyages, &c. The 
museum belonging to this society is one of the most valuable and inter- 
esting in the country. Charles M. Endicott, president. 

This society, whose nyembership is confined to those who have doubled 
Cape Horn and the Cape of Good. Hope, as masters of vessels, was formed 
in 1799, and incorporated in LSOL. A catalogue of the museum, &c., 
was printed in 1531, (178 pp. 8vo.) 

The Essex Southern District Medical Society, formed in 1805, consists 
of those members of the Medical Society residing in Salem and the other 
towns in the southern section of the county. ‘The library contains 1,000 
volumes, and is located in the Lyceum Building. Dr. E. L. Peirson, 
librarian. © ‘ 

The Essex Agricultural Society, formed in 1818 under the auspices of 
the late Hon. T’. Pickering, its first president, has within a few mnths past 
purchased the agricultural library of the late Henry Colman, containing 
525 volumes. ‘I'hese, with a few volumes previously in its possession, 
will make the library contain 650 volumes. It is deposited im a room in 
the City Hall, Salem. Jolin W. Proctor, of Danvers, president. 

The Salem Evangelical Library, founded in 1818, contains 1,400 vol- 
umes. Rev. B. Emerson, D. D., librarian. 

Besides these, three religious societies possess libraries containing to- 
gether 2,500 volumes; the public school libraries contain 3,600: volumes; 
the Sabbath school libraries 8,0U0 ‘volumes—making an aggregate, in- 
cluding the Athenxum, the Mechanics’ Library, and the library of the 
Essex Institute, of 34,192 volumes in the public libraries of the city. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. 


Williams College Libraries—10,559 vols.—The college library was 
founded confemporaneously with the college in 1793, and contaius at 
present 5,993 volumes, the charts of the United States coast survey, anda 
very few coins. The yearly average increase fir the last teu years has 
been 188 volumes. Yearly expenditure, £190. A brick building was 
erected for the accommodation of the library, by Hon. Amos Lawrence, oi 
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Boston, in 1847, at a cost of $7,000. It is called Lawrence Hall. In 
form it is a regular octagon, each side 19 feet, and is found to be very con- 
venient. A catalogue, 51 pages 8vo., was printed in 1845. The first was 
printed in 1794, others in 1812 and 1828. he library 1s opened one 
hour every Wednesday and Saturday during term time. The students of 
the two lower classes pay 40 cents each, per term, for the use of books; 
those of the two upper classes pay 50 cents each. Books are lent out to 
clergymen and other literary gentlemen, even aga gistance from the col- 
lege, at the discretion of the librarian. About SOU are taken out annually. 
Prof. John Tatlock, librarian. 

Besides the college library, are the libraries of two societies of under- 
graduates of the college: ; 

The Philologian Society Library - . - 2,416 vols. 

Philotechnian Society Library - . - - 2,150 <“ 

As the building erected for the library of this college is one of the few, 
in the planning of which the internal conveniences have been primarily 
cousulted, it may not be amiss to give in this place asomewhat minute 
description of it. 

1t was required to erect a building for a library of 6,000 volumes, capa- 
ble of accommodating 30,000, and of being extended so as to hold 50,000, 
or more, without interfering with the part first built. The edifice was to 
be of brick, substantial and tasteful, and not to,cost more than $7,000. 
These, it must be confessed, are somewhat difficult conditions to meet. 

The building is in form a regular octagon, each side 19 feet, the whole 
height 40 feet. The elevation presents a principal story of the Ionic order, 
with arched windows, one on each side, and plain pilasters. There is a 
rusticated basement 13 feet in height. The entrance is by a single door 
in one face of the octagon. This door opens upon a vestibule, from which 
rises a circular staircase conducting to the librarygstory, and intended, 
when the increase of the library may demand it, t@e carried up to the 
galleries. Leaving, for the present, the basement, we will notice the prin- 
cipal story. ‘This is occupied as the library. It is lighted from the sides 
and the top; is cheerful, airy, and elegant. In the centre is a circular 
colonade of 8 Ionic pillars, from which springs a dome, surmounted by 
alantern. ‘The cases for the books are to be placed against the walls, and 
radiating from the columns to the corners of the octagon, thus dividing 
the room into 8 alcoves and a circular area in the centre. One of these, 
alcoves contains a circular staircase. ‘lhe shelves at first built are only 
7 feet high, and will contain say 10,000 volumes. When more shelves 
are required, a light iron gallery is to be laid upon the top of the cases, 
and another set of shelves, also 7 feet in height, is to be placed upon the 
first. ‘I his gallery is reached by a continuation of the circular staircase, 
one staircase being sufficient for so compact a library. The room will 
admit three such tiers of shelves. Thus the apartment will hold 30,000 
volumes; all of which may be reached without the use of movable lad- 
ders. ‘Ihe librarian’s desk is in the centre; from it he can see, by simply 
turning round, every person and every book in the room. 

The basement is divided into rooms corresponding in shape to the al- 
coves of the library. One of these divisions and the central area form 
together a lobby communicating with the several rooms. Another of the 
divisions is occupied by the stairs. ‘Two others form a room for the meet- 
ings of the trustees and for a reading-room of periodicals. ‘The division 
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of the octagon directly behind the stairs, serves as an entrance to the cel- 
Jar and as a Inmber-room. The first room on the left of the lobby is the 
‘‘packing-room,’’ into which all boxes of books are to be first brought, to 
be unpacked and examined. All books to be bound, or to be sent away 
for any purpose, should be, invoiced and packed here. A dumb-waiter 
communicates with the library above. Next to the packing room, and 
opening inte it, is the librarian’s room; next to that a room for engravings, 
manuscripts, and other articles which require to be kept apart from the 
principal collection and guarded with special care. 


WORCESTER. 


_ Library of the American Antiquarian Society ~18,0(0 vols —The Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society was incorporated October 24, 1812. The present 
number of volumes in the library somewhat exceeds 18,000. Its manu- 
scripts, though of much interest to the student of New England history, 
cannot readily be enumerated. Many maps, charts, engravings, medals, 
&c., belong to the collection. ‘The average annual increase, for the last 
ten years, has been 404 books and 1,048 pamphlets. The accessions to 
the library are chiefly donations. There is no fund solely for the pur- 
chase of books, and no regular appropriation. The general funds of the 
society amount to $30,038 33. About $200 were expended in 1848. A 
brick building was erected in 1820 at acostof about $10,000. It consists 
of a central edifice 5U by 40 feet, and two stories high, with wings each 
28 by 20 feet, also two stories high. The only catalogue which has been 
published was printed in 1837, and contains 582 pages royal 8vo. The 
regular hours for keeping the library open are from 9a. m. to 1 p. m., 
and from 2 to 5 p. m.; Saturday afternoons excepted. ‘The library is free 
to the public for use on the premises. But books are not lent out, except 
that, by a special act of the council in each case, permission may be had to 
take books from the town, a bond being given for théir safe retnrn. Itis 
impossible to say how many persons consult the library annually. ‘The 
number is very large. Samuel F. Haven, librarian. 

The preface to the catalogue contains the following sketch of the histo- 
ry of this library, which, from its public interest, we insert in full: 


The library of the American Antiquarian Society owes its origin to the 
sound judgment and sagacious foresight, not less than to the public spirit 
and zeal for the diffusion of knowledge, which marked the character of 
Isaiah ‘Thomas, the venerable founder of the institution. The important 
contributions made by Dr. Thomas, both as an author and a printer, to the 
cause of good learning, need not here be repeated; they already form a part 
of our public history. Fyrom his press much of the early literature of the 
country was supplied, and to his pen was it occasionally indebted for sug- 
gestions and illustrations, in the form of notes, prefaces and appendices, 
giving increased value tu the publications which issued under his auspices. 
His “ History of Printing,’’ written after his retirement from business, 
was the fruit of his past industry and reséarch, and is a standard work on 
the shelves of our principal libraries. ; adie 

During his active period of life, while engaged in the publication of 
books, to an extent which kept nearly twenty presses In constant operation, 
and at the same time in conducting a magazine and newspaper of wide 
circulation, Mr. Vhomas necessarily collected many books, pamphlets, and 
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papers, which already constituted a library of considerable magnitude. 
‘To this he subsequently made additions with a view to the preparation of 
his History. After the publication of that work, he justly considered the 
library which he had been gradually gathering, as a treasure of too much 
value to society to be hoarded in private while he lived, and perhaps scat- 
tered to the four winds at his decease. He was led by this consideration 
to propose an association for collecting and preserving the materials of his- 
tory, to whose charge he might intrast his literary treasures, for the use of 
the present and future generations, and with the fond expectation that they 
would be the embryo of a collection hereafter to riva! the famous libraries 
of Europe. His design was submitted to his friends, with whose advice 
and assistance he matured a plan of organization for the American Ant- 
quarian Society, and procured an act of incorporation October 24, 1812. 
He was elected the first president, and continued in that office till his 
decease, April 4, 1831, at the age of 82. 

Immediately after the incorporation of the society , Mr. Thomas bestowed 
upon it his library, then composed of about 3,000 bound volumes, a great 
number of pamphlets, and a series of newspapers far more complete than 
any other existing in America. Soon afterwards a donation of 900 volumes 
was received through the hands of Mrs. Hannah Crocker, a descendant 
of the Mather family, (in part a gift from herself, and partly a purchase by 
Mr. 'Thomas,) being the remains of the library formerly belonging to In- 
crease and Cotton Mather, the most ancient in Massachusetts, if not in 
the United States. A valuable addition was also made to the library and 
cabinet by the legacyof Rev. William Bentley, D. D., of Salem. The 
books bequeathed by Dr. Bentley amounted to several hundred volumes, 
principally German editions and in the German tongue, besides a collection 
of oriental manuscripts, including a splendid illuminated copy of the 
‘Koran, and several commentaries thereon, 

Our munificent founder continued to cherish the child of his old age 
with truly parental assiduity. Kvery year he made liberal donations of 
books and rare curiosities, some of which were procured by him at consid- 
erable expense. The whole amount of his donations in books was between 
7,000 and 8,U00 bound volumes, a large nuthber of unbound tracts, and 
the greater proportion of all the newspapers now belonging to the society. 
He was at the charge of printing the first volume of Transactions, pub- 
lished in 1820. In the same year he erected the edifice now occupied by 
the society, and gave it for their exclusive use. And to crown his bene- 
factions and place the existenve and usefulness of the institution beyond 
the reach of ordinary vicissitude, he endowed it, at his decease, with a 
fund, which, if not equal to all its wants, is ample compared with many 
other institutions, and will probably enable it hereafier to do good service 
in the republic of letters. 

‘There are many other benefactors of the society entitled to their grati- 
tude, among whom it may be permitted to the committee charged with the 
publication of the catalogue to name the Hon. Thomas L. Winthrop, our 
present president, whose solicitude for the interests of the institution has 
been unceasing, and who has enriched the library with many volumes of 
great price and rarity. Mr. Thomas Walleut, of Boston, has been the do- 
nor of a large collection of old books and pamphlets, especially suited to 
the pbjects and taste of the antiquary. ‘The names of all donors, even of a 
single volume or tract, or any article of curiosity, are entered on our records, 
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and will be transmitted, on the list of our patrons, to those who may come 
after us. 
Soon after the incorporation of the society, the national government 
made provision for supplying us with copies of the public laws and docu- 
ments. ‘The legislatures of several of the States have generously made a 
similar provision. The government of Massachusetts furnishes two sets 
ofall the publications ordered by the legislature, including the statutes 
and judicial reports. These documents compose a valuable portion of our 
library; and should the example be imitated by the other States of the 
Union, a collection of public documents would soon be formed, whose 
importance to the statesman and the historian cannot be too highly esti- 
mated. 

The present [1837] number of bound volumes in the library is about 
12,000, including upwards of 1,290 volumes of pamphlets, and more than 
700 bound volumes of newspapers. There are about 500 pamphlets yet un- 
bound, exclusive of duplicates, and nearly 1,000 volumes of unbound 
newspapers. Nearly all the American papers printed before the Revolution 
are in this collection, and of some of them a more complete series is here 
to be found than is anywhere else in existence. 

‘The manuscripts of the society are of considerable value, especially that 
pertion of them which relates to the early ecclesiastical history of New 
England. ‘They embrace many of the papers of the Mathers—Richard, 
Increase, Cotton, and Samuel; those of John Cotton, minister of the first 
church in Boston, and of John Cotton, the second, minister of Plymouth. 
There are many other manuscripts which have already been consulted 
with advantage by authors, and others who have had occasion to investi- 
gate the venerable records of the past. 'The lapse of years will add to their 
importance; aud those time-defaced pages, which are now merely glanced 
at as objects of curiosity, will hereafter be studied with an intense and 
eager interest. 

The cabinet of the society is not yet of great extent. The articles of 
most interest are those illustrating the manners of our fathers, and the 
weapons of war, articles of apparel, and domestic utensils of the abo- 
rigines of North America. Specimens of this kind, of American origin, 
are more to be desired by an American Society of Antiquaries, than any 
articles, however rare or antique, brought hither from the ransacked do- 
mains of the Old World. The cabinet contains a collection of coins, com- 
paratively small, but amounting to nearly 2,000 pieces, of which, how- 
ever, many are duplicates. Among them is-a considerable number of 
coins of the Roman Empire, and a few said to be of still more remote 
antiquity. It is believed there are specimens of nearly all the pieces of 
money ever struck in the present United States. a te 

The library and cabinet of the institution are deposited in a building, 
in the construction and occupation of which great precaution has been 
taken for the security of the treasures accumulated within its walls. 

The second volume of ‘‘Archwologia Americana’’ has lately issued 
from the press. The long delay which took place between the appearance 
of the first and of the second volume is to. be imputed, not to the want of 
materials for the publication, or inclination to spread them before the 
public, but to the want of sullicient funds, which have but recently come 
into the possession of the society. _ me) 

The foregoing sketch of the origin of the society, its objects, history, 
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and present condition, it is hoped by the committee will not be deemed an 
unsuitable introduction to this volume. 

A catalogue of the library has long been a desideratum, not only to the 
members of the society, but to all who sought access to their archives. 
Without such an index, a great portion of our volumes were no better than 
sealed books to every inquirer who had not time or patience to seek, 
among the undigested mass, for such dates and facts as he desired to as- 
certain. ‘he catalogue now published is almost wholly the work of the 
late lamented librarian, Christopher C. Baldwin, whose decease the soci- 
ety deplores as an irreparable loss. It was prepared by him with great 
care and labor, and is a monument of his untiring industry. It has been 
completed and brought up to the present date, by the acting librarian, 
Maturin L. Fisher, esq. Its accuracy, as far at least as regards the bound 
books, has been since subjected to the test of a caréful comparison of its 
titles with the correspondent volumes on the shelves of the library. It is 
in the alphabetical form, which has been generally adopted by librarians, 
as more simple in its arrangementand more convenient for reference, than 
a systematic index. The plan pursued was to give the name of the author 
when known, and where the work is anonymous, briefly to state the sub- 
ject. ach letter of the alphabet has been paged by itself, to facilitate the 
insertion of future additions under the respective letters, and thus render 
a new edition of the whole catalogue unnecessary, at least for several 
years. Our list of books, it will be observed, contains an unusual propor- 
tion of tracts, for which reason it is swollen to a size somewhat dispropor- 
tionate to the solid contents of the library. But we prize this large col- 
lection of pamphlets, as a most important part of those materials for his- 
tory which itis the great object of the society to preserve; and if the list 
was confined to these alone, we should judge it of sufficient consequence 
to warrant a publication. 

A written catalogue of manuscripts, very minute in its titles and details, 
is now in a course of preparation, and will be kept in the library for the 
inspection of all who may have occasion to consult it. 

By order of the Council: 
JOHN PARK. 


The catalogue of this invaluable collection will ere long be reprinted, 
with the additions since the time of the first printing. Prepared by the 
present learned and able librarian, it will be a very important contribution 
to the means of investigating the early history of New England. ‘This 
society has taken measures to commence the project of stereotyping by 
titles, so that each library in the country, while it secures a permanent 
catalogue of its own treasures, will help form the general printed and ste- 
reotyped catalogue of all the libraries. This plan, proposed some years 
ago at the Smithsonian Institution, has received a new impulse through 
the favor and support which has been accorded it by the Antiquarian So- 
ciety. 

fam indebted to Mr. Haven for the following additional particulars 
respecting this library: 

‘« A prominent feature in the collection is the Mather Library, consisting 
of about 1,000 volumes, and containing probably the greater portion of the 
books owned by Increase and Cotton Mather, as well as those of Richard, 
the father of Increase. The first two were emphatically the scholars of 
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their day, in New England; and the works they collected fairly represent 
the literature aud learning of their time, whether historical, theological, or 
metaphysical, or relating to the natural sciences. This is perhaps the 
oldest private library in the country that has been transmitted from one 
generation to another. ' It was obtained from Mrs. Haunah Mather Crock- 
er, grand-daughter of Cotton Mather, and only remaining representative 
of the family in Boston—partly by gift and partly by purchase. It is call- 
ed in the records “The remains of the ancient library of the Mathers,’ 
and was considered by Isaiah Thomas as ‘the oldest library in New Eng- 
land, if not in the United States.’ With these books was obtained a large 
collection of tracts and manuscripts belonging to the Mathers: the latter 
consisting of sermons’, diaries, correspondence, and conmon-places. 
Many of the tracts are political, and relate to the period of the Revolution 
and the Commonwealth in England. ‘Taken together, this Mather col- 
lection is unique, and of great historical value. 

<The pamphiets form another promineut and somewhat peculiar fea- 
ture. They undoubtedly coutain a greater number and variety of fugitive 
publications, such as illustrate the character and spirit of the time, than 
can be found elsewhere in the country. Those of ancient date are nu- 
merous and curious. 

“<The newspapers begin with the first number of the first paper printed 
in the United States; and, though the series is not perfect, it is, taking 
the whole period together, the most perfect that has been preserved. "The 
collection of almanacs is..also, the raost complete and curious that can 
probably be found in the country. The manuscripts are clyefly such as il- 
lustrate New England history. Many are theological; some are treatises 
and commentaries that have not been printed. ‘There are many letters 
written by or addressed to the original settlers and their immediate descend- 
ants. There are a féw diaries, and an untold quantity of manuscript ser- 
mons. Besides those of an older period, a mass of military papers relating to 
the American Revolution belong to the society, which, at the request of 
the State government, have been deposited in the State House at Boston. 

“As to paintings and engravings, besides the family portraits of the 
Mathers, five in number, the society possesses an original portrait of Win- 
throp (received from the late William Winthrop, of Cambridge,) together 
with the ‘stone pot, tipped and covered with a silver lydd,’ containing the 
genealogy of the direct line in which tat heir-loom, the pot, had de- 
scended. This stone pot is referred to in Savage’s edition of Winthrop’s 
journal. We have also portrait of Endicott, Higginson, John Rogers, the 
martyr; Governors Burnett and Leverett; Hannah Adams; our late presi- 
dents, Isaiah Thomas and Thomas L.. Winthrop; Mr. Baldwin, late libra- 
rian; Charles Paxton, by Copley; Judge Chandler, &c.; and a very con- 
siderable collection of engraved heads in frames, bequeathed by the late 
Dr. Bentley, of Salem. 

<¢ There are also many curious and rare old maps and charts.” 

Library of the College of the Holy Crosx—4,220 vols.—Founded in 
1843; contains about 4,000 volumes, besides many maps, charts, engra- 
vings and pieces of music, and 650 coins and medals. It is opened every 
day. The professors of the college, and such of the students as have spe- 
cial leave from the president, are entitled to the use of the books. Books 
are occasionally leut out to persons ata distance from the college. J. 


O’ Callaghan, librarian. 
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A society of students possesses a library of 220 volumes. 

The Library of the Mechanics’ Institute contains over 1,000 volumes, 
nearly all of them choice scientific works recently selected. About $300 
per annum are now applied to the increase of the library. 


~* ° 


The Lyceum Library contains 1,300 volumes, selected with care. The 
sum expended for books last year was $100, which is perhaps about the 
average annual amount. 

The Library of the Manual Labor High School, established by the Bap- 


tists in 1832, contains about 5V0 volumes. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


From the twelfth report of the secretary of the board of education, pre- 
sented November, 1848, we learn that the number of volumes in the 
school libraries was 91,539, and their estimated value $42,707. “It 
would be difficult,’’? adds the secretary, ‘‘to mention any way in which 
a million of dollars could be more beneficially expended than in supplying 
the requisite apparatts and libraries for our common schools.”’ 


There are sixty-seven incorporated academies in the State. many of 
which possess libraries. Some few of these have already been noticed. 

Most of the religious societies possess also Sunday school librarics. 
The number of volumes it is difficult to estimate. It must, however, be 
very large. ‘These books exert a powerful influence in literature no less 
than in religion and morals. 

Social libraries exist in about two-thirds of the towns in the State. 
Some of these have been noticed, but only a small part of all that exist. 
It will be a work of time to gather exact information respecting the whole 
of them. , 

By chapter 52, statutes of 1848, the State legislature authorizes the 
city of Poston to establish a public library, and to expend $5,000 a year 
for its support. Mr. Bigelow, the present mayor of the city, has presented 
$1,000. Hon. Edward Everett has given a valuable collection of public 
documents, comprising more than 1,000 volumes. Many books have also 
been received from Mr. Vattemare. Mr. Winthrop, present Senator from 


this State, has also presented the documents of the general government 
for about ten years, 


RHODE ISLAND. 


’ 


NEWPORT. 


_ Redwood Library—4,000 vols.—A catalogue (95 pages 8vo.) of this 
library was published in 1843.* The preface contains the following his- 
torical sketch of this venerable institution, which has been thought to 
possess suflicient general interest to warrant its publication, with some 
omissions, in this place: ' 

“<The Redwood Library and Atheneum owes its origin to a_ literary 
and philosophical society, which was established in Newport in the year 
1730. ‘This society was composed of some of the most respectable men 
of the town of Newport, at that period one of the most remarkable in the 


* A catalogue had also been printed in 1764, in octavo. 
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American colonies, for its wealth, learning, and public spirit, [ts origin 
1s connected with a splendid name in literature and philosophy. The 
celebrated BR&hop Berkeley, who resided at this time on Rhode Island, 
encouraged the formation of this institution, and participated in its dis- 
cussions. He was the intimate friend of some of its members; and the 
charm of his conversation, undoubiedly, gave adelighiful interest to its 
meetings. Berkeley resided on Rhode Island from January, 1729, to 
September, 1731; and from frequent intercourse with these vigorous- 
minded men, derived that knowledge of American character which 
prompted his muse to utter the prophetic declaration, ‘Westward the star 
of empire takes its way.’ 

‘¢ At that period, the advantages of the association depended on a sys- 
tem of weekly debates and conversations upon questions of utility or in- 
terest. ‘The formation of a library was, subsequently, considered by them 
as one of the most powerful means of accomplishing their original pur- 
pose, ‘ the promotion of knowledge and virtue.’ The system of debates 
was gradually laid aside, and the energies of the society were solely di- 
rected to the collection of valuable books. Had the establishment of a li- 
brary constituted, originally, an object of the society, the valuable books 
given by Bishop Berkeley to Yale College and Harvard University, on his 
departure from Newport, in 1731, would undoubtedly have been presented 
by him to this institution, to individual members of which he was strongly 
attached. r 

‘In the accomplishment of this new object, a great impulse was given 
by Abraham Redwood, esq., who, in 1747, placed at the disposal of the 
society £500 sterling, for the purchase of standard booksin London. To 
give permanence and usefulness to his donation, Mr. Redwood enjoined 
on the society the duty of erecting an edifice as a depository for such books 
as might be purchased. In pursuance of their object, a charter of incor- 
poration was obtained in 1747, and the society, in honor of their most lib- 
eral benefactor, asumed the name of the Redwood Library Company. 
For the erection of a library building, five thousand pounds were almost 
immediately subscribed by. different citizens of the town. Heny Collins,* 
esq., proved a noble coadjutor of Mr. Redwood, and presented, in June, 
1745, to the company, the lot of land then called Bowling Green, on 
which the present library edifice now stands. 

<¢ The library building, which is a beautiful specimen of the Doric or- 
der, was commenced in 1748 and completed in 1750. The plan was 
furnished by Joseph Harrison,t esq., assistant architect of Blenheim 
House, England. He also superintended the erection of the edifice, 
with the committee of the company, consisting of Samuel Wickham, 
Henry Collins, and John Tillinghast. The master-builders were, Wing 
Spooner, Samuel Green, Thomas Melville and Israel Chapman. The 
principal front is ornamented with a portico of four Doric columns, seven- 
teen feet in height, and projecting nine feet from the walls of the building. 


* “ Henry Collins was a merchant of Newport, distinguished for hia wealth, liberality and taste. 
He employed Smibert, who came out with Dean Berkeley, to take the portraits of Callender, 
Clap, Hitchcock, and Berkeley. Smibert was an excellent artist, and had been previously 
patronized, while at Florence, by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. The portrait of Henry Collins, 
taken by Smibert, is supposed to be in the possession of some branch of the Flagg family; but the 
proprietors of the library have not, as yet, been enabled to obtain it.” : 

“¢ Harrison was architect of the beautiful little Episcopal church in Cambridge.” 
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The edifice consists of a main building, and two smail wings* on each 
side, ranging ina line parallel with the west end of the b jiding. ‘The 
wings furnish two rooms, of about twelve feet square. — Phe principal li- 
brary room, occupying the whole of the main building, 1s thirty-seven 
fect long, twenty six feet broad, and nineteen feetin height. ‘The edifice 
is lighted by seven whole windows and .three attic windows in the east 
and west ends.”’ 

* * * * * * % s 

‘«'The library building, on the outside, is worked in imitation ofrustic, 
and is adorned by the ornaments appropriate to the Dorie order. ‘The 
whole building is supported by a substantial foundation, raised several 
feet from the ground. ; 

“<The first meeting of the Redwood Library Company, after their in- 
corporation, was held in the Council Chamber, in Newport, on the last 
Wednesday of September, 1747.” 

# ¥ * * * * * * a 

<< At a meeting of the company in the Council Chamber, on the 4th of 
July, 1748, the directors presented a catalogue of the books which they 
proposed to purchase in London. ‘The liberal share given im this cata- 
logue to the ancient classics, evinced a disposition to provide for the 
scholar the objects of his favorite study. In these times of customary 
appeal to direct utility, we fear a less liberal expenditure would be al- 
lowed for the gratification of classical taste. This catalogue, with Mr. 
Redwood’s bills of exchange, was sent immediately to Mr. John Thom- 
linson, esq., of London, who appears to have satisfactorily executed the 
commission of the society. He was elected an honorary member in 
1749,” 

* * * * * * * * * 

“¢ In 1750 a tax of twelve hundred pounds was assessed on the mem- 
bers of the company, to defray the expense of completing the building. 

“(In 1755 the Rev. Ezra Stiles was admitted an honorary member of 
the society. His distinction as a scholar and theologian, connected with 
his exertions in behalf of the library, justifies some allusion to his char- 
acter, in an historical sketch of the institution. The Redwood Library, 
at the time of his settlement in Newport, contained about 1,500 volumes 
of standard books. ‘The classical and theological departments were the 
most valuable, and constituted the principal attraction, which determined 
Dr. Stiles to fix his residence in Newport. He remained in Newport 
twenty years, and during the greater portion of the time officiated as li- 
brarian of the company. Having constant access to this valuable collec- 
tion of books, he drew from it, by assiduous study, his great and various 
learning. He held an extensive correspondence with European scholars, 
and the principal object of that correspondence was to illustrate and per- 
fect those researches and investigations in philosophy, history, antiquities 
and physical science, to which his mind had been prompted by the peru- 
sal of books which he found on our shelves. His zeal for the diffusion 
of knowledge led him to solicit for the library valuable works from Eu- 
ropean authors. Many of these works, obtained through his instrument- 
ality, are still preserved in the library. The copy of Montanus’ Hebrew 


* These wings were not in the original design, They deface rather than adorn the edifice, 
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Bible and Dictionary, now belonging to the library, enabled him-to per- 
tect his knowledge of the Hebrew language; and a folio copy.of Homer 
still bears the marks of his profound study, in the form of Greek annota- 
tions, in his own handwriting. He was one of the most eloquent advo- 
cates of liberty in the colonies, before the Revolution. The late Dr. 
Channing says of him:. «To the influence of this distinguished man, in 
the circle in which I was brought up, I may owe in part the indignation 
which I feel towards every invasion of human rights. In my earliest 
years I regarded no human being with equal reverence.’ Hisrare learn- 
ing, eloquence, and goodness, uniformly supported by tradition, have re- 
ceived, of late, the attestation of great names. The eloquent eulogy 
pronounced upon this gifted and extraordinary man, by Chancellor Keni, 
will preserve for many generations the memory of his attainments, genius 
and virtue. 

‘In 1770 the proprietors, to evince their grateful sense of Mr. Red- 
wood’s exertions for the advancement of the institution, requested him to 
sit fir his picture, the expense of which was to be defrayed from the 
company’s treasury. After repeated solicitations, in 1773 Mr. Redwood 
gave his consent, agreeably to the wishes of the company. David Cheese- 
borough, Thomas Vernon, and John Bours, esqs., were appointed a com- 
mittee to carry the vote of the society into execution. This painting was 
probably executed, but it is doubtful whether it was ever placed in the 
library. The beautiful portrait which at the present time adorns the 
walls of the library room was copied by Charles B. King, esq., from an 
original portrait of Mr. Redwood, and was generously presented by him 
to the society, in 1817. 

<¢ No meetings of the Library Company were held from 1778 to 1785. 
During the Revolution, the town of Newport was occupied by various 
armies. The disastrous state of the town compelled many of the best 
citizens* to leave their homes, and to seek shelter for themselves and 
families in the more secure retreats of the country. ‘The tumults of war 
and revolution interrupted the peaceful pursuits of literature, and exeried 
a chilling influence on the growth of knowledge, and the prosperity of 
institutions like that which forms the subject of oursketch. During the 
war, the library building is said to have been defaced, and many of the 
books carried off. ‘To the honor of Gen. Prescott, it is said that on be- 
ing informed of the exposed state of the library, he stationed a military 
guard to protect it from further injury and depredation. 

<< Ata meeting of the company, held at Mr. 'Townsend’s hotel, on 
the 14th of October, 1785—it being the first meeting after the conclusion 
of the war of the Revolution—the following gentlemen were chosen 
officers of the institution: Hon. Abraham Redwood, Stephen Ayrault, 
William Vernon, Joha Malbone, Jonathan Easton, Nicholas P. Tilling- 
hast, Jacob Richardson, and Robert Stevens, Directors; William Chan- 
ning, Secretary ; Christopher Lllery, Librarian; Stephen Ayrault, 
Treasurer. Several imporiant objects engaged the attention of the socie ty: 
the principal were the remission of the annual tax from 1775S to 1785, the 
repair of the library edifice, the recovery of missing books, and the forma- 
tion of a catalogue of the library. William Vernon, Henry Marchant, and 
William Channing, esqs., were appeinted to apply to the honorable General 
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Assembly, at their next session, for a renewal of the charter of the com 
pany, with alterations and amendments. , 

«The society experienced a great misfortune in the death of Mr. Red- 
wood, the founder of the library, March 6,1788. Beneficent objects 
seemed to have occupied the mind of Mr. Redwood, as will appear from 
the following obituary notice, taken from the Newport Herald, March 13, 
1788: ‘Last Saturday morning died the Hon. Abraham Redwood, in the 
79th year of his age. He was blessed with an ample fortune and a liberal 
spirit, which prompted him to encourage useful learning and relieve the 
distresses of mankind. He founded the library in this town. He sub- 
scribed largely to a college to be built in this State, on condition that it 
should be established in the county of Newport. He subscribed £500 
sterling towards a university proposed to be erected in this town; and 
he offered the same sum to the Society of Friends, of which he was a 
member, to endow a school in this place for the instruction of Friends’ 
children. His less public acts of generosity will be gratefully remem- 
bered by those on whom they were conferred; and the poor will never 
forget that Abraham Redwood was their constant friend and benefactor.’ 
It is understood that Mr. Redwood removed to Newport from Antigua, 
where he possessed large and valuable estates. 

‘« After his death, the public interest in the prosperity of the institution 
seems to have declined. A period of great success in the commerce of 
the town was allowed to pass away without bringing new resources for 
the accomplishment of the objects of the institution. In fact, its very 
existence, at one time, depended on the resolution and efforts of a few in- 
dividuals. "The late Dr. Channing, in a discourse delivered in Newport 
in 1836, alludes to the neglected condition of the library at this peried, 
during which he pursued his studies in this town. He says: ‘I had no 
professor or teacher to guide me, but I had two noble places of study. 
One was yonder beautiful edifice, now so frequented and so useful as a 
public hbrary; then so deserted, that I spent day after day, and sometimes 
week after week, amidst its dusty volumes, without interruption from a 
single visitor.’ 

“The public attention was not directed to the importance of the insti- 
tution ull the year 1SL0, when the society received an accession of spirit 
and ability by the admission of a large number of new proprietors. In 
March, 1810, James Ogilvie, esq., visited the town, and delivered several 
lectures on the advantages of public libraries, which contributed essen- 
tially to awaken the public to the claims of the Redwood Library on their 
generosity and support. He made the society a liberal donation of select 
and valuable books. From 1810 to the present time, a very respectable 
interest has been maintained in the institution, and the funds placed at 
the disposal of the society have been judiciously managed in accomplish~- 
ing the plans of its founders.’’ 

* * * * = st x * % 

‘The exertions of the late Robert Johnston, esq., in behalf of the insti- 
tution, demand bonorable mention. By his solicitation, some of the most 
rare and valuable works in the library were obtained from different indi- 
viduals in Newport and its neighborhood. In 1834 he made great efforts 
aren itiee pace th deli ets records of England. _ He succeeded 
octaves) from the f ords coninnedenees ana te oR ae Abie 
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quence of his application to them, through the medium of ‘his friend and 
agent, ‘Thomas Bland, esq., of London. These volumes,,containing the 
most valuable materials of English history, were understood. to be ob- 
tained as a present from the King of Great Britain, on the applicaticn of 
Lord Lyndhurst. As such they will be perpetually preserved in the Red- 
wood Library. . 

“In 1813 Solomon Southwick, esq. , of Albany, gave, to the library one 
hundred and twenty acres of land, in the State of New York, for the pur- 
pose of advancing the institution, and thereby perpetuating the memory 
of Henry Collins, esq., ove of its principal founders. 

“In 1834 Abraham Redwood, esq., of Dorset Place, Marylebone, Eng- 
land, being desirous of promoting an institution founded by his honored 
grandfather, gave to the company the homestead estate, situated in New- 
port, which he inherited from his father, Jonas Redwood, esq. 

“In 1837, Baron Hottinguer, a distinguished banker of Paris, who was 
connected by marriage with the Redwood family, presented to the com- 
pany one thousand francs, for the restoration of the building. 

“In 1840, the Hon. Christopher G. Champlin bequeathed to the com- 
pany one hundred dollars and some valuable books. 

The proprietors are also indebted to the Hon. William C. Gibbs, for his 
liberality in permitting a free access to a valuable collection of books, at 
present deposited by him ia the library. 

“The library room is adorned by several paintings and busts. The 
Deautiful bust of John Marshall was presented in 1839, by Augustus E. 
Silliman, esq., of New York. The acknowledgments of the company 
are due to Charles B. King, esq., of Washington, for his numerous and 
valuable donations ; among which are the portrait ef Columbus and that 
of Abraham Redwood, the tounder of the library.’’ 

The Mechanics’ Library—1,100 vols.—The Newport Association of 
Mechanics and Manufacturers was incorporated in 1792. ‘The library was 
founded in 1828. The average expenditure for books during the last ten 
years has been about $50 per annum; the average increase of the library 
from 30 to 60 volumes. As the society has rapidly increased of late, the 
library will hereafter be an object of special attention. There isa fund of 
$1,200 belonging to the association, the income of which is applied to 
various other objects besides the library, which is prifipally supported 
by a tax on the members. It is contemplated to erect, so soon as circum- 
stances will allow, a building for public lectures and the library. ‘There 
is a printed catalogue, but itis very incomplete. Another will be published 
in the course of the next year. ‘ne library is open every Wednesday 
and Saturday evening from 6 till 9 o’clock. All members of the associa- 
tion, and the apprentices of members who have written orders from their 
employers, are allowed to take out books. About 1,500 volumes are thus 
lent each year. W. Nichols, secretary. 


PROVIDENCE. 


Brown University Libraries—31,600 vols.—Brown University was in- 
corporated in the year 1764. It was originally established in the town of 
Warren, where, in the year 1709, the first commencement was celebrated. 
It was subsequently removed to Providence, where the first college edi- 
fice (University Hall) was erected, in the year 1770. 
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At the period ofits removal to Providence, the college appears to have 
Leen destitute of a library, or at least of any collection of books worthy 
of the name. ‘I’o supply, as faras possible, this deficiency, the Providence 
Library Company (now merged in the Providence Atheneum) tendered 
the free use of its books to the officers and students of the college—a 
privilege which was continued several years. , 

The books first obtained for the library were probably. procured in 
England, through the agency of the Rey. Mcrgan Edwards. In the year 
1768 Mr. Edwards, then in England, was authorized by the corporation 
“to purchase such books as le shall think necessary at this time, not 
exceeding 20 pounds value.’’ This is the only appropriation, small as it is, 
which is recorded previously to 1784! It is probable, however, that Mr. 
Edwards and the other agents of the college, while soliciting money, re- 
ceived many presents in books; for, in 1776 the college was in possession 
of a library, which, at the commencement of hostilities in that year, was 
removed to the country for safe keeping. 

The college was disbanded December 6, 1776, immediately after the 
British treops took possession of Newport. FE'rom December 7, 1776, to 
June, 1782, the college building (now University Hall) was occupied, first 
as a barrack for the American militia, and afterwards as a hospital for the 
French army, commanded by Count Rochambeau. On the return of 
peace the college edifice was purified and refitted, the library was brought 
back, and the business of instruction resumed, 

In a letter concerning the early history of the library, the Hon. Asher 
Robbins writes: ‘‘At the reorganization of the college, in the autumn of 
1782, I was appointed to the office of tutor, and took charge of the library 
as librarian. It was then kept in the east chamber on the second floor of 
the central building; the volumes it contained were quite limited in num- 
ber—these mostly the primary editions of the works in folio and quarto. 
The precise number I am not able to recollect; my impression is that it 
did not exceed two or three hundred. Of the previous history of the 
library I have no certain knowledge; { believe, however, it was acquired 
by purchase, through the ageucy of the Rev. Morgan Edwards, and that 
it was imported, after the removal of the college from Warren and the 
erection of the college edifice in Providence. 

‘An addition was made to the library soon after my connexion with it. 
At a meeting of the corporation, it was proposed by Mr. John Brown to 
raise a fund, by subscription, for the purchase of books. T’o encourage 
a liberal subscription he told the corporation to subscribe what they would, 
and to procure what they could by subscription elsewhere, and that what- 
ever the amount was, he would subscribe an equal sum. He did so; and, 
besides, made good the subscriptions of those who failed to pay up theirs. 
I was employed to make out the invoice of the books to be purchased, un- 
der the advisement of President Manning, and also, I think, of the 
chancellor, Governor Hopkins, who, by-the-by, was a very competent ad- 
viser on this subject, being deeply versed in English literature, and an 
excellent judge of its various merits. The importation was in the course 
of that year (1783) made by Mr. Nicholas Brown [brother of Mr. John 
Brown].”’ 

In the year 1784 a valuable donation, containing the works of several 
of tie Fathers of the church, was received from the Bristol Education 
Society in England. 
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In the same year (1784) the corporation appropriated the sum of £350 
for the purchase of books. 

In the succeeding year, Granville Sharp, esq., presented several of his 
own publications, with a set of the works of his grandfather, Dr. John 
Sharp, Archbishop of York. He subsequently sent other valuable pres- 
ents to the library. In 1787, the thanks of the corporation were present- 
ed to Mr. John Francis (son-in-law of John Brown and father of J. B. 
Francis, late Governor of Rhode Island) for a valuable donation of books. 

Tn the year 1792 Nicholas Brown, then a recent graduate of the insti- 
tution, and a young and enterprising merchant, commenced his benefac- 
tions towards the college by the gift of a law library, containing about 
three hundred and fifty volumes of valuable books, which he had im- 
ported from England for that purpose. 

The Rev. Isaac Backus, of Middleborough, Mass., author of the Church 
History of New England, who died in 1806, in the 83d year’ of his age 
and the 60th of his ministry, bequeathed to the college a part of his library. 
The extent or value of this bequest it is now impossible to determine, as 
no record was made of it at the time. Among the books thus presented, 
however, there is one which deserves particular mention. It is a copy of 
Roger Williams’s “Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody,’’ being the copy 
originally presented by Williams to his friend and fellow-laborer, Dr. 
John Clarke. On a blank leaf it contains the following words in Roger 
Williams’s handwriting: ‘ For his honored and beloved Mr. John Clarke, 
an eminent Witnes of Christ Jesus, ag’st ye bloodie Doctrine of perse- 
cution, etc ”’ 

In i815 Mr. Nicholas Brown gave five hundred dollars for the pur- 
chase of books, aud Mrs. Hope Ives presented a copy of Dobson’s edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

The next, and the most valuable of all the donations to the library which 
we have to record, is the legacy of the Rev. William Richards, LL.D., 
of Lynn, England. Mr. Richards was a native of South Wales. He 
was many years pastor of the Baptist church at Lynn, where he died in 
the year 1818, in the 69th year of his age. 

Mr. Righards seems to have been a man of considerable learning, par- 
ticularly jn English and Welsh history, and in the Welsh language and 
literature. His writings are historical, political, and controversial. His 
most important work is the History of Lynn, in 2 vols. 8vo. Dr. Evans 
says of it: ‘It is not only well written, the style perspicuous and manly, 
but it is replete with information as well as entertainment.”? His Review 
of Noble’s Memoirs of the Protectoral House of Cromwell is character- 
ised by Lowndes as “severe, but at the same time just.’’ ‘‘ His diction- 
ary of Welsh and English,” says Dr. Evans, ‘a work of minute and 
wearisome labor, is in high repute.’”? Mr. Richards was of the General 
Baptist denomination, and a strong advocate of religious liberty. It was 
his love of the liberal character of this institution which induced him to 
bestow upon it his library, as appears from the following passage in his 
Memoirs: “‘Mr. Richards had corresponded with Dr. James Mauning, 
once President of the Baptist College in Rhode Island. From this gentle- 
man he learned the liberal constitution of that respectable seminary, and 
for some years previous to his death meant to bequeath to it his library. 
He aceordingly made inquiry of Dr. Rogers [of Philadelphia] whether 
it was still conducted on the same liberal footing, in which case he should 
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cherish the same generous intentions towards it.’’ his inquiry was 
answered by Dr. Messer, then President of the college, in a letter from 
which it may be well to extract the following passage: ‘‘ Though the 
charter requires that the President shall forever be a Baptist, it allows 
neither him, in his official character, nor any other officer of instruction, 
to inculcate any sectarian doctrine; it forbids all religious tests; and it re- 
quires that all denominations of Christians, behaving alike, shall be 
treated alike. This charter is congenial with the whole of the civil gov- 
ernment established here by the venerable Roger Williams, who allowed 
no religious tests, and no pre-eminence of one denomination over another; 
and none has ever been allowed unto thisday. This charter is also con- 
genial with the present spirit of this State and of this town.” ‘ 

Gratified with this letter, Mr. Richards beqeathed his library, consist- 
ing of abont thirteen hundred volumes, to Brown University. It is a 
singular fact, that his will was made on the very day on which the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him by this college. 
Mr. Richards had received no intimation that the honor was intended for 
him, nor did he live to hear that it had been bestowed. 

The library which he bequeathed to the college is, in many respects, 
valuable. It contains a considerable number of Welsh -books, a large 
collection of valuable works, illustrating the history and antiquities of 
England and Wales; besides two or three hundred bound volumes of 
pamphlets, some of them very ancient, rare, and curious. 

For the next valuable accession to the library—designated as ‘‘ the sub- 
scription of 1$25’’—the college is indebted to the efforts of Mr. Horatio 
Gates Bowen, who was librarian of the institution from 1824 to 1841. 
At his request several of the friends of the college subscribed eight hun- 
dred and forty dollars, which sum was expended in the purchase of books. 

Between 1823—5, fifty-four volumes of valuable scientific works, in- 
cluding Cloquet’s Anatomie, Lamarck’s and De Candolle’s Flore Fran- 
¢aise, Cuvier’s Regne Animal and Wilkins’s Vitruvius, were presented by 
Mr. John Carter Brown and Mr. Robert Hale Ives. Often, since that 
time, the names of these gentlemen and of Mr. Moses B. Ives appear 
among the benefactors of the library. 

About the year 1823, a splendid donation, consisting of one hundred 
and three volumes, comprising the best editions, mostly in quarto, of the 
works of the celebrated French mathematicians, Euler, Lacroix, Lagrange, 
La Place, etc., besides many valuable theological works, was made by 
the Rev. Thomas Carlile. 

In 1826 Messrs. Brown & Ives presented, through Dr Homer, fifty 
volumes of rare and expensive theological works. In the same year do- 
nations were received from the Hon. William Hunter, LL. D., and from 
Usher Parsons, M. D. 

On the return of Prof. Elton from Europe, in 1827, donations were 
received, through him, from several distinguislied gentlemen in Europe— 
in all, two hundred and eighty-three volumes; besides eighty five volumes 
of classical and miscellaneous works purchased by hii at the order of 
Messrs. Brown & Ives, 4 

The libraries of the Philophysian and Franklin Societies, composed 
of undergraduates, when these societies became extinct, were, by pro- 
visions of their constitutions, incorporated with the College Library. 
Puey together contained three or four hundred volumes. 
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The government of Great Britain presented, in 1835, one hundred and 
ten volumes of the publications of the Record Commission. 

In 1838 Mrs. Elizabeth H. Bartol, wife of the Rev. Cyrus A. Bartol of 
Boston, and Mrs. Hepsy S. Wayland, wife of President Wayland, pre- 
sented three hundred and fifty-six volumes of standard works in French 
and Italian literature. 

The Rev. Jonathan Homer, D. D., of Newton, Massachusetts, at 
various times, made valuable donations of rare and costly theological 
books, including some valuable editions of the Bible. Many of these 
Steaua contain copious and useful manuscript annotations by the learned 

onor. 

Among the additions to the library, a collection of fifty volumes of 
Ordination Sermons, presented by the Hon. Theron Metcalf, of Boston, 
a graduate of the college in the class of 1805, deserves particular notice. 
These volumes centain more than a thousand discourses preached at ordi- 
nations, installations, and inaugurations in the United States, and mostly 
in New England. This is without doubt the largest collection of the 
kind which has ever been madé, and is of obvious importance as con- 
nected with the ecclesiastical history of the country. 

The library fund next claims our attention. ““‘At a meeting of the 
standing committee of the corporation of Brown University, held Jan- 
uary 10, 1831, it was unanimously resolved — 

‘¢1, That immediate measures be taken to raise, by subscription, the 
sum of ¢wenty-five thousand dollars, to be appropriated to the purchase of 
books for the library, and apparatus for the philosophical and chemical 
departments of Brown University. 

“2. Resolved, That the chairman and Thomas P. Ives be a committep 
to carry the foregoing resolution into effect. 

i WAYLAND, 


“¢ Chairman.”’ 


Soon afterwards, a meeting of the friends of the institution was called 
for the purpose of seconding this effort. At this meeting the wants of 
the library and the importance of supplying them were presented and 
urged. Previously to this, however, the Hon. Nicholas Brown had, 
with his wonted munificence, subscribed ten thousand dollars towards 
the fund. ‘The subscription was opened, with the following conditions: 

1. ‘<The whole amount shall be invested in a permanent fund, of which 
the interest shall be, from time to time, appropriated exclusively to the 
objects stated in the resolution. | 

2. <‘ The selection of books and apparatus shall be made by joint com- 
mittee of the corporation and government of the university. 

3. << One-third of the ameunt subscribed shalk become due on the Ist 
day of October, 1832, another third on the Ist day of October, 1833, and 
the remainder on the Ist day of October, 1834. 

4. «* A copy of the subscribers’ names, and of the sums subscribed by 
each, shall be deposited in the library, and another among the archives of 
the university.”’ , 

The sum thus obtained, amounting to $19,437 50, was placed at in- 
terest until it had accumulated to twenty-five thousand dollars, and was 
then invested in a permanent fund, according to the provisions of the 
subscription, as above specified. The first dividend became due in July, 
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1839. Since that time the proceeds have been regularly appropriated ac- 
cording to the design of the donors. : ; 

The room appropriated to the library, at the time when the library fund 
was raised, ‘was an apartment in University Hall, crowded to excess, 
unsightly and wholly unsuited for the purpose to which, from vecessity, 
it was devoted.”? To remedy this defect, the Hon. Nicholas Brown 
erected, at his own expense, a beautiful edifice for a library end chapel; 
to which, in testimony of veneration for his former instructor, he gave 
the name of Manning Hall. This building was dedicated in 1835. 

Soon after the removal of the library to the new building it was newly 
arranged, and in 1843 a full catalogue of its contents printed. This cat- 
alogue was favorably noticed in the North American Review, and in 
other leading periodicals, and drew special attention to this important 
department of the institution. 

Soon afterwards a chair of modern languages was established at the 
college; and the professor elect was encouraged to visit Europe, partly for 
the purpose of professional study, and partly to enable the friends of the 
college to carry out more effectually their wishes for the increase of the 
library. This agent was authorized by Mr. John Carter Brown to select 
and purchase, at his expense, such books in the French, German, and 
Italian languages, to the value of about $2,700, as he might think most 
useful for the college. The selection was made, both of works and of 
editions, without regard to cost; but the books were purchased with the 
closest reference to economy. For about $2,600 dollars the number of 
volumes of bound books purchased was 2,921—viz: 121 folios, 392 quar- 
tos, 1,627 octavos, and 781 duodecimos, besides 74 valuabletmaps and en- 
gravings. ‘These books were al/ well bound, most of them newly and 
elegantly, in half calf, plain gilt. ‘The average price per volume, incln- 
ding binding and all other expenses, was about 89 cents. This collec- 
tion includes aset of French, German aid Italian classics, in the best and 
fullest library editions; the principal philosophical, scientific, and historical 
works of late continental scholars; a complete set of the ‘‘ Movi‘eur 
Universel,’”’ from its commencement to 1826—a clean, beautiful, well 
bound copy of the original edition, with the introduction, indexes, &c., in 
77 vols. folio; a set of the memoirs of the French Institute since its reor- 
ganization,—vols. 4dto.; the collection of memoirs relative to the history of 
France, by Guizot and Petitot, 162 vols. 8vo.; a complete set of the 
Allgemeine Literatur. Zeitung, 134 vols. 4to.; and of the Alle emeine 
Deutshe Bibliothek, 139 vols. 8vo.; Il Vaticano, 8 vols. folio, elegantly 
illustrated; JJ Campidoglio, 2 vols. folio; the Museo Borbonico, 13 vols. 
Ato., the original Naples edition; the works of Canova and Thorwald- 
sen—the Musée Frangais and Musée Royal, in 6 vols. folio; the De- 
scription de l’ Heypte, Canina’s Achitecture, and many more illustrated 
works of great beauty and value, besides rare and costly maps and prints. 
These books were mostly purchased at auctions in Paris, Rome, Leinsic, 
Frankfort on the Maine, and Berlin. Many were purchased at provincial 
sales. ‘I'o supply the deficiencies of the library in standard Iinglish 
works, a subscription was opened among the friends of the college, amount- 
Ing to about $5,000, and the same agent was appointed to select and 
purchase the books. This collection was received in the library in 
1845, and raised the whole number of voluines to nearly 20,000. 

Phe class which graduated in 1821 held a meeting in Providence, 
a quarter of a century from the time of their graduation, at which a con- 
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siderable sum of money was subscribed for the benefit of the library, in 
token of their grateful interest in the institution at which they were edu- 
cated. The money thus obtained was placed in the hands of Dr. 
Thomas H. Webb,of Boston, who purchased, with excellent judgment, 
about five hundred volumes, mostly from the library of the Hon. John 
Pickering. 

The next year, 1847, the Rev. Samuel Osgood, then a clergyman in 
Providence, and now in New York, proposed to the several religious so- 
cieties of the city a subscription for the purpose of supplying the defi- 
ciencies of the library in the best editions of the Fathers of the church, and 
the standard theological writers of the Reformation. About $2,000 were 
raised, and a superb collection was purchased of the Benedictine editions 
ef several of the Fathers; the Bibliotheca Maxima Veterum Patrum, 30 
vols. folio; Harduin’s Collectio Conciliorum, 12 vols. folio; besides the 
choicest and most elegant editions of many of the Fathers not edited by 
the Benedictines, and a large collection of works connected with patristic 
literature, and the history of the Reformation. 

The library committee had before this issued a circular, soliciting the 
donation of files of newspapers, important pamphlets, &c. In answer to 
this call a vast mass of pamphlets and papers were sent to the library. 
From the whole about 5,000 were assorted and arranged, and they form 
now an invaluable collection. Brown University certainly deserves great 
credit for the care with which she has garnered and guarded these neg- 
lected but precious memorials of our earlier history. . 

In 1793 the library contained 2,173 volumes; in 1826, 5,818 volumes; 
in 1843, 10,235; in January, 1849, 21,520, exclusive of pamphlets and 
of duplicates; in January, 1850, the number of volumes was about 
23,000. 

It has a large number of maps, charts, engravings, and elegantly illus- 
trated works. Since January, 1543, 11,300 volumes have been added to 
the library. During the last eight years about $20,000, being the pro- 
ceeds of the library fund, and donations from individuals, have been ex- 
pended for the purchase of books. From the income of the fund about 
$1,200 per annum is appropriated to the purchase of books. ‘The building 
(called Manning Hall) is built of rubble stone, and is stuccoed. ‘The 
library occupies the whole of the ground floor. — Its dimensions are 6438 
feet, height 13 feet. In the centre isa double row of fluted columus, 
from which the shelves extend to the walls, furming twelve alcoves. ‘The 
books are, so far as convenient, arranged on the shelves according to sub- 
jects. ‘The first catalogue was printed in 1793; the second in 1826; and 
the third and last in 1843, [560 pp. 8vo.] ‘This catalogue is alphabetical, 
according to the authors’ names, and has a copious alphabetical and ana- 
lytical index of subjects. A supplement, nearly as large as the original 
volume, and on the same plan, is now in preparation. ‘The library is open, 
during term time, daily from 10a. m. till 2p. m.; during vacations, 
weekly, on Saturdays, from 12 to 1. The members of the corporation; 
the president, professors, tutors, and register; all resident graduates; all 
the donors to the library fund; all donors to the fund for building Rhode 
Island Hall; and all donors to the library to the amount of $40, residing 
in the oy of Providence, are entitled to the use of the library without 
charge. Undergraduates are entitled to the use of the library, and are 
charged therefor one dollar per term. During the year 1548, fron January 
7 to December 5, 4,069 volumes were taken out. The number of 
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books taken out increases every year. The privilege of consulting the 
library is extended, with such restrictions as the library committee may 
from time to time prescribe, to all graduates of the University; to all settled 
clergymen, of every denomination, residing in the city of Providence and 
its vicinity; and to all other persons on whom, for the purpese of advancing 
the arts, science or literature, the corporation or library committee may 
confer it. Books are occasionally lent to persons at a distance, by special 
permission of the library committee or the corporation. 

The present librarian is Reuben A. Guild, A. M. , : 

There are two literary societies of students connected with the Uni- 
versity—the Philermeniay Society, founded in 1794, and the United 
Brothers Society, founded in 1806. Each has a library of about 3,600 
volumes. They have issued elegant and well prepared catalogues. ‘To 
the beautiful catalogue of the Philermenian Society, published in January, 
1849, is prefixed a history of the society, by Mr. B. F. Thurston. 

The Atheneum Library—15,204 vols.—The Atheneum was incorpo- 
rated by act of the General Assembly of Rhode Island, Jawuary, 1836. It 
was formed by the union of the Providence Library (founded in 1753) and 
of the Athenezum, (founded in 1831.) The library contained, in Sep- 
tember, 1849, 15,204 volumes. ‘I'he yearly average increase for the last 
ten years has been S00 volumes; the average annual expenditure for 
books, $1,200. There is a fund of five thousand dollars for the increase 
of the library, yielding $331 50 per annum. ‘This fund will soon be in- 
creased to eleven thousand dollars. 

A granite building was erected in L888 for the use of the Atheneum, at 
an expense of nearly $15,000. The following description of the edifice 
is taken from the third report of the directors: 

‘¢ Printipal story.—TFhe floor of the principal story is about fifteen 
feet from the sidewalk in front of the building; this distance is divided by 
side steps at each end of the bank in front; steps in the centre of the 
front of the building, six feet high, approached over a gravel walk on the 
top of the bank, conduct to the front entry, which is eight feet wide by 
thirteen feet loug. There are two rooms on each side of the entry, 
communicating with it, thirteen by eighteen feet each—one intended for a 
reading-room for periodical publications; the other for directors’ meetings, 
comunittees, &e. 

‘The library, or principal room, is entered through the front entry, or 
through either of the rooms just mentioned. It is thirty-two feet long by 
forty-three feet wide on the floor, and about forty-four long by forty-three 
wide, from within about seven feet below and up to the ceiling; this differ- 
ence in length between the upper and lower parts of the room is caused by 
the space left over the reading and directors’ rooms, which-is taken off 
from the library room. ‘Those two rooms are ten feet high; the library 
room is eighteen feethigh. There is also another room eighteen feet high, 
in the rear of the library room, entered through it, the dimensions of 
which are twenty by forty-three feet.” 

A catalogue was printed in 1837, of L116 pages Svo.; anda supplement 
of 10S pages Svo. in 1839. Another is nearly ready for the press. 

_ ‘the library is open every day, Sunday excepted, from the first of April 
till the Lstof October, from 9 a. m. till sunset; from October to A jasil , from 
10 a. m. ull 9 p.m. 

Persons entitled to the use of the books are owners of shares ; the 
price of a share is $15, subject fo an annual tax of $5, 
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Every shareholder has the right of taking out two books at.a time. 
There are more than 500 shares, nearly all of which are used. It is im- 
possible to say how many consult the library annually. The number, 
however, is very large. According to article 10th of the hbrary regulations, 
the board of directors may authorize persons not connected with the in- 
sutution to make use of the library Thomas Hale Williams, librarian. 

“This is a very well selected library, embracing the most important 
works in all those departments of English literature which are adapted to 
the general wants and tastes of an enlightened community.’’ It may 
hae be considered the best English library of its size in the country. 

“he department of periodicals receives particular attention. Fifty-nine re- 
views, litetary and scientific journals, and newspapers, are regularly taken, 
and are read ‘‘with fresh and ever increasing eagerness.’? With one ex- 
ception, they are all in the English language. Great care has been exer- 
cised to procure all the back numbers, so that the series are generally 
complete, with all the indexes, &c. 

This institution has been justly pronounced ‘‘a model for all similar es- 
tablishments.’’ [Bibliotheca Sacra, January, 1850.] We understand that 
Mr. Alexander Duncan has recently presented to the institution the sum 
of ten thousand dollars, in compliance with the wish of his uncle, the 
late Cyrus Butler, whose estate descended to Mr. Duncan. 

Library of the Mechanics’ Association—3,300 vols.—A catalogue of 
this library was printed in 1821, in 12mo. 

The Rhode Island Historicai Society—2,500 vols.—This society was 
founded on the 19th of April, 1822, and incorporated by the Genera! 
Assembly the June following. The society has published several volumes 
of ‘‘Collections.’’ It has been faithful and active in collecting the ma- 
terials for the history of the State, and preserving them for future use. 
“‘After the decease of the Hon. Theodore Foster, the society purchased 
of his representatives the collections which he had been engaged in 
making during a long life devoted to historical research. ‘They have pro- 
cured copies to be made of all orders and papers in the office of the secre- 
tary of State in Massachusetts, relating to this State. ‘The papers col- 
lected by the Rev. Isaac Backus, author of the History of the Baptists, 
are deposited in the cabinet, as are also the letter-book and correspondence 
of Ezek Hopkins, the only individual who ever received a commission as 
admiral in the navy of the United States.’? The society has taken great 
pains to complete its files of newspapers printed in the State. Most of 
them, including the Providence Gazette, are nearly perfect. 

Soon after its incorporation the State gave the society $500. ‘The 
heirs of the late Nathan Waterman presented a lot of land for a building. 
In 1843 the society had accumulated a fund of $4,000 for an edifice. 
About $2,000 more were then raised by subscription, and in 1844 a stone 
building was erected on Waterman street, facing the College square, to 
which the collections of the society were removed, and in which its mect- 
ings have since been held. The library contains about 2,500 volumes, 
mostly historical. [See account of the Rhode Island Historical Society, 
by W.R. Staples.—American Quarterly Register, May, 1839, pp. 362-8. ] 

Friends’ Boarding School Libraries—1 ,500 vols.—The library of this 
well-endowed institution consists of three parts, of which the principal 
contains about 1,000 volumes, irregularly arranged in a room in the cen- 
tral building. It embraces a general collection of English, scientific, and 
literary works, (novels excepted,) mostly the bequests of the late Moses 
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Brown and his son Obadiah Brown—being their private libraries. No 
special appropriation has been made for a regular increase of the library; 
consequently it is falling behind the modern improvements In science. 
Some sinall additions of late works are, however, made every year. 

wo other collections of books, of rather a juvenile character, are kept 
in each wing, more particularly for the use of the pupils. These contain 
about 250 volumes each—making the aggregate of what are termed the 
library books, about 1,500 volumes. ‘This number does not include the 
books of reading and study used by the pupils in their daily exercises, for 
which purpose about 600 volumes are in use. ‘These are the property of 
the institution; some are furnished gratuitously, and a part are lent to the 
students for a compensation. There is no pritited catalogue of the library. 
All the pupils are entitled to the use of the books in the juvenile depart- 
ments, and to those of the central library at the discretion of the librarian. 
The officers use the central library at their pleasure. 

The Franklin Society, Providence, Rhode Island, founded in 1823, 
has a library of 500 volumes, slowly increasing. Every member of the 
Seay has a key to the library room, and may use the books when he 
pleases. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL LIBRARIES—19,637 VoLs. 


Within the last four years, under the exertions of Mr. Henry Barnard, 
the ealightened and energetic commissioner of public schools, public li- 
braries have been established in every town in the State, with the excep- 
tion ot Jolinston, Bristol, and East and West Greenwich. These libraries 
are composed of well-selected books, and are accessible to the whole pop- 
ulation. The money for purchasing them was mostly subscribed by 
public-spirited individvals. 

1 am indebted to Mr. Barnard for the following list of these libraries, 
with the number of volumes which they contain. 

« ortsmouth—school district No. 1—650 vols. —This was the first libra- 
ry established in the State, as a part of the recent movement to improve 
the means of popular education. Lt owes its origin mainly to the liberal do- 
nation of $100 by Miss Sarah Gibbs, a resident in the district. 

North Providence— four districts—aggregate, 1,200 vols. 

Cumberland Hiil—500 vols. . 

Sinithfield—Bernon village, 


ee Lonsdale Atheneum—1 000 | 

ce Slatersville—S00 >3,475 vols.. 
ne Hainlet village, | 

ee Globe, 


“The library at Lonsdale was purchased by the commissioner, at an ex- 
pense of about 550, which was paid by the Lonsdale Company The 
books are lent ont to the inhabitants, old and young, of the village, at 
a smail charge of one cent per volume. store than seventy dollars were 
realized the first year from the circulation of the books. 

Phe library at Slatersville was purchased out of an appropriation of 
$50U made by Messrs. Slater, Lockwood and Carter. 

_ urrillville—Pascoag Manton Library —900 vols.—This library and the 
libraries in Glocester, Foster, Cranston, Hopkinton, Richmond, Charles- 
ton, Iixeter, Little Compton, New Shoreham, Jamestown, and Barrington 
owe their existence mainly to the liberality of Amasa Manton, esq., of 
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Providence. By an aggregate expenditure of about $1,000, he has been 
Instrumental in raising In these towns double that amount, and has thus 
secured the establishment of ten libraries, with at least five thousand 
good hooks. Who ean estimate the blessings, individual and social, 
which will fiow directly and indirectly from the dissemination of ihese 
books, and which will continue to flow yet more abundantly when the 
liberai donor has himself passed from the earth, and another generation 
has risen up to have access to these libraries? 


Gloceste-—Manten Library - . - - - 800 vols. 
Foster—Manton Library — - - - - - 1,000 « 
Scituate—Aborn North School Library - - of (OO west 
Cransto»n—School Library - - - - - 400 « 
Middietewn—School Library - - - att S006 
Littie Compton—Manton Library - - - - 600 <« 
‘ Social Library - - - = 1500 2 
New Shoreham - - - - - - 400 << 
Jamestown Library - - - - - mt i0Qen 
fe Manton Library - - - - mores) tener 
Coventry—Washington village - . - eth ADs: $4 
Bowea’s Hill Library - - . - aint AOA SS 


“<"Mhe library first named was given to the district by subscribers resi- 
dents thereof. The Bowen’s Hill library owes it origin to a liberal con- 
tribution from Mr. 'Tully Bowen, of Providence. 


Warwick—Ladies’ Library - - - - - 500 vols. 
es Old Warwick Library - - . ie OU Le! 
Westerly—Pawcatuck Library - - - = 2, 00) «6 
Hop! inton and Richmond—Manton Union Library = tap SOOia, &5 
Exeter—Manton Library — - - - - sh) O02 26 
Chaticsiuwn—Mauton Library - - - subd prer Ae 


<< South Kingston.—Besidesa small library (200 vols ) at Kingston, there 
is an itinerating library consisting of about 400 volumes, which are divided 


into four cases, each case containing about L100 books, and these cases 
pass in succession through the several villaggs in the town. 

Warren Lyceum - . ce - - - 500 vols 
Barrington—District No. 2 - - - - = OU te 
Tiverton—Globe district —- - - - ame) 1 Dae 


<¢ Most of the libraries recently established are open to all persons resident 
in the town, who will pay one cent a week for the use of a volume, and 
comply with the regulations which may have been adopted for the pre- 
servation of the books.”’ 

Mr. Barnard (in the “ Report and Documents relating to the Public 
Schoecls of Rhode Island for 1848,’’ pages 425 seq.) has given a histori- 
cal and statistical account of the several libraries in tho State, with a 
sketch of the organization and the history and by-laws of the Pawca- 
tuck Library Association, as a favorable specimen of a public school 
library. He has also published the catalogue of this collection,in 94 
closely printed Svo. pages. This library was selected by Mr. Barnard, 
and the catalogue,:with some very judicious explanatory remarcs and 
select hints on reading, was prepared by him. Weextract the following 
paragraphs descriptive of the catalogue, remarking, that admirable judg- 
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ment has been shown in the choice of books and in the means adopted for 
rendering them useful: 

“ie first of the following catalogues is a catalogue of subjects. Its 
design is not simply to give the titles of the books of the library, but to 
furnish an index to the subjects considered in the books. 'Yo effect this, 
the various books in the library have been analyzed with considerable 
care, and the several subjects exhibited hy them have been arranged un- 
der their proper heads. ‘The analysis has been confined to distinct treat- 
ises and separate articles on subjects. he desigu of the analysis, it is 
thought, has been accomplished—viz: to make the catalogue so full that 
no one shall be obliged to remove a book from the shelves in order to learn 
its contents or subjects, and that those who usethe library may make their 
selection of books directly from the catalogue. Thus the convenience of 
persons in their selection will be greatly promoted, and the injurious 
handling of the books be prevented. 

“In addition to the catalogue of subjects, a catalogue of authors is 
also given, in which the names of all the authors in the library are placed 
alphabetically, and under each name all such works of that author as be- 
long to the library. 

‘« By the aid of these two catalogues any person, even those the least 
familiar with books, may very readily refer to any work or any subject 
which they may wish to examine. 

“‘In both catalogues the number of each book, as it stands on the 
library shelves, is carried out on the margin of the page against its title.’’ 


CONNECTICUT. 
EAST WINDSOR. 


Library of the Theological Fnstitute—3,500 vols.—The books in this 
library (founded in 1833) are mostly theological. They are primarily for 
the use of the faculty and students of the institute. The library is open 
twice a week. ‘I'he institute was founded in 1833 by the Congrega- 
tionalists. It was incorporated in 1834, 


NARTFORD., 


The Library of the Young Men’s Institute—10,000 vols.—This library 
contains about 10,000 volumes, increasing at the rate of about 500 
volumes per annum, 

An excellent catalogue, prepared on the same plan as that of the library 
of Brown University, was printed in 1844, containing 359 pages 8vo. 
A supplementary catalogue (in 32 pages Svo.) was printed in L847. 

The pretace to the catalogue contains the following historical sketch of 
the institute: 

"I'he Hartford Young Men’s Institute owes its origin mainly to the 
interest awakened on the subject of lyceums and associations for mutual 
improvement by the lectures and discussions before the American Lyceum 
at its annual meeting held at Hartford, May, 1838. The importance of 
establishing an institution in which all the young men of the city might 
associate for purposes of moral and mental improveffent, was discussed 
among individuals, and notice for a public meeting at Union Hall, on 
Friday evening, May 19, 1838, was given in the newspapers of the city. 
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“A public meeting was accordingly held, of which the Hon. Thomas S. 
Williams was made chairman, aud Williain James Hamersley secretary. 
On motion of Erastus Smith, and after remarks by Rev. T. H. Gal- 
landet, General Johnson, Rev. Mr. Sprague, and Erastus Smith, it was 
resolved, that the young men of Hartford associate together for the pur- 
pose of mutual improvement. The plan of an association was then dis- 
cussed, aud its further consideration postponed to an adjourned meeting 
to be held on Monday evening, June 4. On that evening the meeting 
was organized by appointing Henry Barnard, 2d, chairman, and Eras- 
tus Collins secretary. ‘The articles of association, under the name of the 
* Hartford Young Men’s Institute,’ were then discussed and adopted.” 

On the 5th of June the association was organized by the appointment 
of officers. 

“The officers of the institute immediately issued a circular, [setting 
forth the importance of such an institution, and appealing to the public 
for support,] and on the evening of the 4th of July the president delivered 
a public address, setting forth the claims of this and similar institutions 
upon the liberal support of the conimunity, and especially upon the young 
men. 

“These appeals were promptly responded to by a large accession of mem- 
bers, and liberal subscriptions in books and moncy, so as to enable the 
executive comunittee to put the main departments of the institute into 
successful operation. A reading-room was opened, a library of twenty- 
six hundred volumes was established, a course of twenty lectures secured, 
two debating classes formed, and eighty-three life members and three 
hundred and forty four annual members subscribed to the constitution of 
the iastitute. 

“‘Befare the close of the first year an arrangement was effected with the 
share-holders of the Hartford Library Company, by which their valuable 
collection of books, amounting to about three thousand volumes, was 
transferred to the institute. 

‘At the first quarterly meeting of the institute, the executive committee 
were directed to take the necessary steps to procure an act of incorpora- 
tion. Application was accordingly made to the General Assembly, at its 
next session, in May, 1838, and a special act of incorporation was ob- 
tained under the name of the ‘ Hartford Young Meun’s Institute.’ 

“At the first annual meeting of the institute this act of incorporation 
was accepted, and the former constitution, with some modification, adopt- 
ed as the by-laws for its future government. During the year 1839-40, 
the number of annual members was four hundred and five. At the 
close of the year 1842, there were five hundred and forty members; of 
which number, seventy one were life: members, twenty-six were members 
in virtue of being share-holders in the Hartford Library Company, and 
twelve were members having the privilege of the library only. 

“During the year 1843-’44, the library was enriched by a larger 
and more valuable purchase of books than in any former year—eight 
hundred and eighty-two volumes having been purchased by the library 
committee, besides one hundred and sixteen volumes which were pre- 
sented by friends of the institute. The interior of the rooms In Wads- 
worth Atheneum, appropriated to the institute. have been fitted up under 
the direction of the executive committee, mostly from subscriptions ob- 
tained for that purpose. 

Maz —t 
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“During the brief period of its existence, the success of the institute 
has more than realized the anticipations and promises of its earliest 
friends. More than one thousand young men, from every walk and em- 
ployment of life, have been enrolled among its members; and through 
them, more than two-thirds of all the families of the city have felt the in- 
fluence of the institution iu some one or all of its departments of useful- 
ness. Two classes for debate have afforded opportunities for acquiring 
mental discipline, and the correct, ready, and elegant use of the Knglish 
language, in discussions of questions of civil, social, and literary import- 
ance, at the weekly or monthly meetings which have been held during 
the whole time. The reading room, embracing. the most valuable publi- 
cations in the periodical literature of this country and of England, has 
been visited at all hours during the day and evening, by members, and 
strangers introduced by them, who have had any leisure to spend in this 
form of relaxation and instruction. The library (which, within six 
months after the first meeting for organization, comprised over five thou- 
sand valuable works) has every year, since, received large accessions of 
whatever of good, or great, or beantiful, the English or American mind 
has produced, till the range of selections embraces about nine thousand 
volumes. It has scattered the pleasures and advantages of knowledge 
broadly through society—more than one hundred thousand books having 
been drawn from its shelves. The lecture-room, for upwards of one 
hundred evenings in all, in the autumn and winter of each year, has 
attracted crowded audiences of the members and their friends, to listen 
to addresses by some of the most eminent professional and literary men 
of our land, who have thus brought philosophy, science, and literature 
from the office, the study, and cells of scholars, to the workshop, the 
daily business, and the firesides of men. And, in entering on the seventh 
year of its existence, the institute is in the permanent occupancy of one- 
third of Wadsworth Athenzum—a spacious, safe and massive edifice; 
chaste, beautiful and attractive in its architecture; central in its location; 
affording ample accommodations for the library and reading-room, the 
classes for debate and mutual instruction, the weekly meetings of the 
executive committee, and the regular quarterly and annual meetings 
of all the members, under the same roof with the other literary and 
scientific institutions of the city—a structure consecrated to the pursuits 
of literature, science, and the arts; a monument at once of the munifi- 
cence of the individual whose name it bears, and of the public spirit of 
the citizens by whose liberality it was erected.* 

‘Every member of the institute who shall have paid all sams due 
from him to the institute, and made good all damage and loss which he 
may have occasioned, and any person by paying $3 a year in advance 
to the librarian, shall be entitled to all the privileges of the library and 
reading-room, 

‘Phe library shall be open for the delivery and receipt of books 
every day (Sundays excepted) from 10 a.m. until 9 p.m.” _ 

In the eighth annual report, presented June 6, 1846, we find the fo}- 


*The Wadsworth Athermum was erected for the joint accommodati«n of the Young Men’s 
Institute and the Connecticut Historical Society. It also contaiis a gallery of art. Daniel 


featenond gave the land, valued at $15,000, and the eit zens subscribed about $32.0U0 for the 
yuilding. 
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lowing table, exhibiting the number of volumes in the library at the 
close of each year; the number of volumes presented; the number of vol- 
umes purchased; and the amount of money annually expended upon 
this department: : 


ee ee ee eee eee res! 


No. of vols. | Donations. Purchases. Money expended. 


PUISE VERE ee wens ss a = 5,620 | Vols. 800 | Vols. 1, 500 $1,261 91 
ce 


Second year........ 6, 335 iia 4) 597 831 80 
pL EEC EOE Sok ess 6, 924 ec’ 126 iS: 463 678 57 
Fourth year........ 7,453 eS aio aw 478 443 39 
Ly Chee 2 a ate 7, 819 UI AF: a 280 393 43 
Dh 8, 701 Sta ib hh A 882 1,078 80 
Seventh year....... 8, 871 Sed Sy 49 596 13 
Eighth year........ 8, 959 eure | ay OL 46 21 


Whole amount of money expended 5,330 24 
Average amount per annum - 666 28 


Owing to the time and labor required in making the necessary esti- 
mates, few of the reports announce the number of volumes annually cir- 
culated by the institute. 

The following are the estimates that have been made: 


Circulation, first year - > - - 2,000 volumes. 
Circulation, fourth year - - - 25,178 us 
Circulation, fifth year - - . - 23, 250 fs 
Circulation, eighth year - - - 25,115 6s 


The State Library of Connecticut, at Hartford.—Under the care of the 
Secretary of State are some 3,000 volumes of public documents and mis- 
cellaneous books, forming a nucleus for a State library. No distinct de- 
partment of the kind has as yet been organized. 

The Library of the Historical Society of ‘Connecticut—T,000 vols.— 
This society was incorporated in 1825. Owing, however, to the removal 
of several of the more prominent members from the State, its operations 
were suspended for several years. Its charter was revived in 1839. Soon 
after which time, chiefly through the intervention of Mr. Henry Barnard, 
(now the commissioner of schools in Rhode Island,) the present library 
was obtained. 

This remarkable collection was made by Rev. Thomas Robbins, D. D., 
a clergyman of Rochester, Massachusetts, formerly of East Windsor, 
Connecticut, one of the founders of the society. In early life he deter- 
mined to buy about $200 worth of books every year. ‘This he continued 
nearly half a century, till he had accumulated about 5,000 volumes. It 
is a curious and valuable collection. In the year it was transferred 
to the Historical Society, by an arrangement, which constitutes the vene- 
rable collector librarian for life, and gives the library to the society. 

Trinity College Libraries 9,000 vols.—Trinity College, formerly called 
Washington College, was incorporated by act of the legislature in 1823. 
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«There are 3,000 volumes belonging to the college, arranged in alcoves. 
and occupying a room in Seabury Hall, in which are also the portraits of 
several officers and benefactors of the college. There are also two Libra- 
rics belonging to societies of under graduates, containing an aggregate of 
6,000 volumes.””—[ College Calendar. } 


MIDDLETOWN. 


Wesleyan University Libraries—11 ,123 vols.—The Wesleyan Univer- 
sity was incorporated in 1831; the library was commenced the same year. 
It contained August 1, 1848, 5,623 volumes, a few MSS., maps, and 
coins. About 100 volumes are yearly added, and about $100 expended 
annually for the purchase of books. An income of about $225 per an- 
num is derived from a tax upon the under-graduates. A catalogue was 
printed in 1837, containing 50 pages Svo. ‘The library is opened every 
Monday and Thursday in term time, at12m., forhalf an hour. The per- 
sons entitled to the use of the books are: the faculty, president, grad- 
uates, and under-graduates.. The Jast pay $2 per annum. Professor 
John W. Lindsay, librarian. 

Besides the college library, the Peithologian and Philorhetorian Societies 
of students, connected with the university, possess 5,500 volumes. The 
following remarks, prefixed to the catalogue of the college library, give 
some account of that publication and of the history of the collection: 

‘¢'The following catalogue has been prepared for the convenience of 
the librarian and students of the university. As the time which could 
be devoted to its preparation would not admit of a detailed account of 
the subjects, edition, and other particulars of each work, which are ne- 
cessary to a full and complete cataloene, nothing further has been at- 
tempted than -an enumeration of t’ utiles, briefly stated as might be, 
and alphabetically arranged, « -aerairy with reference to the subjects. 

‘* The library has been enriched by many valuable donations, only a few 
of which can be here noticed. ‘The most valuable was made by Thomas 
Chapman, esq., of Camden, New Jersey, and is called, as a token of re- 
spect to the donor, the Chapman Library of the Wesleyan University. 
This portion of the library, in number about 2,000 volumes, consists of 
all the books in cases D, BH, and F, except such as are marked ‘with a fF. 
There are among them 177 folios and 121 quartos. Of these, 1,655 
volumes. were fixed ata low price: one half of the amount was presented 
by Mr. Chapman, and the other half paid by the trustees. The remainder 
of the 2,000 volumes was given with no reserve but the privilege of add- 
ing to the number. Among the latter is a splendid copy of the Antwerp 
Polyglot, in 8 folio volumes. That part of the catalogue distinguished 
by a §, numbering 375 volumes, was the library of the late John Sum- 
merfield, and presented to the university by his brother-in-law, James 
Blackstock, esq., of New York. Those distinguishedby a *, are books’ 
presented by the British conference, valued at £100. Other valuable 
presents have been made by authors and other individuals, of which more 
specific notice cannot be taken in this place.”’ 

The Friendly Association of Upper Middletown—434 vols.—The fol- 
lowing notice is from a historical sketch furnished by Mr. Horace G. Wil- 
hams. It would be difticult to point in this country to a better model for 
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a village literary society, or to one which has been for a longer time 
uninterruptedly prosperous and useful, than the Friendly Association of 
Upper Middletown: 

“A little more than a year preceding the establishment of the Friendly 
Association in this village, several gentlemen Inet together and formed 
a soctal club for mental improvement, under the name of the ‘ Debating 
Society.” It appears to have commenced with a very respectable num- 
ber of nembers, and was conducted with considerable spirit for a time. 
The number of members became, after a while, greatly reduced; and it 
was resolved by the few remaining to make some changes in its man- 
agement, preserving whatever of the constitution and by-laws was 
thought excellent. The new plan being favorably received by several 
individuals who were not connected with the ‘ Debating Society,’ its 
reorganization under a better system seemed to promise success. 

“On February 20, 1810, the first meeting was held, commencing with 
thirteen members; and, their object being the mutual improvement of 
each other, the name of the ‘Friendly Association’ was very appropri- 
ately chose. After the adoption of the constitution for the society, the 
proceedings were regularly orgai{ized by the appointment of officers. 

“Of the early members who were particularly active in establishing and 
sustaining the associations, the names of Messrs. William C. Redfield, 
Silas Sage, Joseph Williams, and Martin Ranney, may be mentioned 
with some degree of pride; the former of whom has, by his contributions 
to natural science since his residence abroad, secured a very distinguished 
reputation throughout the world. Many valuable features in the man- 
agement of the society were suggested by him; he is still warmly at- 
tached to it, and has repeated!y manifested his interest in its prosperity. 
The foundation of a permanent library was a favorite measure with sev- 
eral of the original members of the association, and one of the first res- 
olutions adopted was to appoint a committee for soliciting aid from its 
friends in the village. As the result of this effort, the sum of $11 25 in 
cash and 53 books, chiefly on biography, travels, and religious subjects, 
were received, the most liberal donations being from individuals not con- 
nected with the society. About two years later, an additional fund was 
raised by subscription among the members, amounting to $32 25; all of 
which was invested in the purchase of books for the library. 

<The expenses of the association have been managed with considerable 
economy, its principal resources being the fee of one dollar paid by each 
person upon signing the constitution. Whenever an applicant for admission 
is elected, he receives a suitable address from the president, explaining his 
duties and privileges. Asthe society is always very cautious respecting the 
character of such, it has in no instance been forced to expel a member 
for abreach of its regulations. Quite a number of young ladies have 
joined the association, and the effect of their frequent presence at the 
meetings has been to stimulate the zeal of the gentlemen, and to render 
their performance more interesting. Neither sex is exempt from contrib- 
uting a share of their time and labor for the mutual benefit; but, if 
any are too diffident to exhibit their own productions or prefer to commu- 
nicate anonymously, a ‘reader’ is appointed for the purpose. The mis- 
cellaneous exercises usually embrace a variety of subjects; they consist 
principally, however, of original compositions, recitations of dialogues 
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and selected pieces, reading of choice extracts, translations from the 
classics and inodern languages, and reviews of literary publications. The 
meetings occasionally assume a conversational character: interesting an- 
ecdotes- are related, natural curiosities and relics of ‘old times’ are shown, 
and chemical experiments’ are performed; and the members are always 
free to ask for information or to make critical remarks. 

“The practice of inviting strangers to deliver occasional addresses and 
lectures before the society originated about twelve years since, and has 
been continued to the present time, with marked benefit to the members. 

‘<“I"he return of every anniversary of the association is always an event 
of some importance throughout our village, it being celebrated with a va- 
riety of performances appropriate to the time. Considerable preparauon is 
made for these exhibitions, which usually include orations, essays, dia- 
logues, and dramas, mostly original, together with songs and glees, or 
instrumental music. Of late years a small fee has been charged for ad- 
mittance, and with the funds thus realized additions are regularly made 
to the library. 

‘Until 1834 the meetings of the association were held in an old school- 
house which afforded very inadequate a&tcommodations, the library being 
crowded into the space of a few fvet, called the ‘ lobby,’ in one corner 
of the room. By private subscription among the members, and a gener- 
ous arrangement with the proprietors of the ‘academy’ building, the 
free use of a spacious and convenient hall was secured so long as the 
society might choose to occupy it. The room is neatly furnished, and, 
as the library can now be displayed to advantage, it presents quite an 
imposing appearance. ‘The number of books has increased to 434, ex- 
elusive of several printed essays and documents; and of these about 75 
volumes have been received from different members within a few years 
past. For a short time a regulation was in force allowing a person to 
join the society for one year on payment of fifty cents, but it has since 
been repealed. The actual number of life members is now 270. Since its 
organization 802 weekly and monthly meetings have been held, their in- 
terest being very uniformly sustained, and only twice have they been 
suspended for a longer period than usual. The young men of the vil- 
lage, either clerks, apprentices, students, or teachers, are generally its ac- 
tive members, the oldest and most capable of them being intrusted with 
the management of its affairs. Possessing a respectable library and a 
surplus in the treasury, the future success of the association alone de- 
pends upon the persevering eflorts of its friends. 


* HORACE G. WILLIAMS. 
‘(Upper Mippierown, Conn., July 11, 1850.” 


NEW HAVEN. 


Yale College Libraries—50,481 vols.—In the year 1700, ten of the 
principal ministers met at New Haven and formed themselves into a 
society, and agreed to form a college in the colony. At their next meet- 
ing, which was at Branford, the same year, each of them brought a 
number of books, and, presenting them to the society, said: ‘J give these 
books for the founding of a college in this colony.” 

Bishop Berkeley, about 1738, sent to the library from Enrope ‘the 


en 
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finest, collection of books that ever came together at one time into 
America.’’ Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Richard Steele, Drs. Burnet, Wood- 
ward, Halley, Bently, Kennet, Calamy, Edwards, the Reverend Mr. 
Henry, and Mr. Whiston, presented their own works to the library. 

Nhe growth of the library till 1845 was very gradual. In that year a 
very large and valuable accession, selected and purchased in Kurope by 
Professor Kingsley, gave to the library a new and vigorous impulse, and 
placed it amoug the best collections of books in this country. 

At contained January 1, 1849, 20,515 volumes, including duplicates, 
of which there may be 200 to 300 volumes. ‘lhe number of pamphlets 
is probably 3,000. The library contains also a few MSS., charts and 
engraviugs—not easy to specify in numbers. The MSS. bequeathed by 
President Stiles are in about 40 volumes. For the last ten years about 
900 to 1,00W volumes have been added annually. During the same 
period the average annual expenditure for the purchase of books has been 
$1,620. There is a permanent fund of $27,000 for the increase of the 
libriry, yielding annually $1,620. In 1845-’6 a building was erected for 
the use of the College Library and the three society libraries. The mate- 
rial is red sandstone from Portland, Connecticut. The total cost, when 
stone steps and pinnacles are added, will be near $40,000. The books 
are arranged on the shelves according to subjects, as far as may be con- 
veniently practicable. The books are not numbered. Catalogues were 
printed in 1743, 1755, 1791, 1805; the last (102 pp. 8vo.) in 1823. The 
library is opened every day in the year (except Sundays and three or four 
public days) in term time from 10 a.m. to 1 p.m., and from 3 to 5 p. m., 
and in summer commonly an hour or two more: in vacation, every day 
from 3 to 5 hours. The persons entitled to the use of the books are, the 
professors, members of the professional schools of the college, and mem- 
bers of the senior and junior classes. Seniors and juniors pay a small 
charge —others pay nothing. The privileges of the library are granted to 
many literary and scientific persons in town. Books are lent out, but 
consultation in the library is encouraged in preference. ‘The number 
drawn out yearly, not known. The number actually out on one day when 
an examination was made, April 2, 1849, was 541. The term of loan is 
one month, except to the officers of the college, who frequently retain 
books until the general return in August. The number of visitors from 
curiosity and study is, in fair weather, large. The number of consulters 
may vary from five to fifteen daily. in answer to the question, Have the 
books beem injured at any time by insects? Mr. Herrick remarks: ‘The 
Lepisma saccharina is common; brought in, probably, by old books. I 
cannot discover that it eats much. In my own library, at home, two 
books have been injured by some boring beetle or its larva, (probably a 
species of anobium,) so that I cannot doubt that books in our public 
libraries need examination once a year, at least, with reference to this 
matter.’ Books are lent to persons at a distance on application to the 
library committee, and without charge. For two or three years past 
books have been constantly out of town under this regulation. Edward 
C. Herrick, librarian. 

See also American Quarterly Register, vol. 8, p. 14: Boston, 1836: 8vo. 

Medical Library—900 vols. 

Law Library—1,900 vols. 
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In the same building with the College Library, but in separate apart- 
meuts, are the libraries of the three literary societies of the college, viz: 
the Linonian, Brothers in Unity, and Calliopean. 

Statistics January 1, 1849: 


No. of vols. by Average No. of vols. No. of volumes: 
actual count. added per year for drawn out per 


ten-years past. annum. 
Tinonian Society - - 10,646 440 11,530 
Brothers in Unity Society - 10,500 430 about the same. 
Calliopean Society — - - 6,020 170 about 5, V00 


The society libraries are opened statedly every day (or nearly) in ‘term 
time for about 35 minutes, ending at 2 p.m. ach society librarian has 
usually three or four assistants. ‘Ihe librarian is selected from the senior 
class; the assistants are from the lower classes. : 

The last catalogue of the library of the Linonian Society, printed No- 
vember, 1846, contains 274 pages 8vo. It has the following preface: 

‘The Linonian Society was founded in September, A. D. 1753. To 
the members of the society of the class of 1769, and of the classes im- 
mediately following, we are indebted for the foundation of the library. 
In the records of the society at that time is found a vote of thanks to 
Timothy Uwight, Nathan Hale, and James Hillhouse, for the first con- 
tribution of beoks. 

‘¢ Fyrom the records and catalogues we are enabled to show the number 
of volumes at different periods. In 1770 there are stated to be nearly 100 
vols.; 1780, 152 vols.; 1790, 330 vols.; 1800, 475 vols.; 1811, 724 vols.; 
1822, 1,187 vols.; 1831, 3,505 vols.; 1837, 5,581 vols.; 1841, 7,500 vots. 
The present catalogue numbers 10,103 volumes. 

‘It has been attempted to adapt the present catalogue to general con- 
venience. ‘T’o this end it has been made as accurate and systematic as 
possible; each book is inserted under the name of the author, as far as 
could be ascertained, and again under the most prominent word of the 
title. ‘The classified index will afford a view of the resources of the li- 
brary in the respective departments therein designated.’’ 

The last catalogue of the library of the Brothers in Unity, containing 
224 pages 8vo., was published in April, 1846. The following is the 
preface: 

‘‘The library of the society of Brothers in Unity is located in the north 
wing of the new College Library-building, and numbers at the present 
time 9,140 volumes. 

‘“«'l’he oldest catalogue which we have seen, (probably the oldest in 
existence,) isa manuscript originally prepared by Judge Baldwin of this 
city, and by hin lately presented to the library. Judge Baldwin was li- 
brarian of the class of 1781, thirteen years subsequent to the formation of 
the society. This valuable relic contains a list of only 163 volumes—but 
those carefully selected standard works. The library was at that time 
kept in a private room, and jealously closed against ali except members. 
A collection of the printed catalogues, nearly if not quite complete, is to 
be found in the library of the college. It appears from these, that from 
1808 to 1825 the various societies issued joint catalogues. The num- 
ber of volumes in the Brothers library, at various periods since 1808, is as 
follows: 188, 723 vols.; 1811, 756 vols.; 1814, 860 vols.; January, 1818, 
937 vols.; September, 1822, 1,187 vols.; November, 1825, 1,730 vols.; 
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April, 1829, 2,550 vols.; September, 1832, 3,562 vols.;’ January, 1835, 
4,565 vols.; June, 1838, 6,078 vols. It will be seen from this table that 
it has increased with much greater rapidity within the last few years than 
at any former period. 

“<The present catalogue differs in several respects from those which 
have preceded it. The list of authors has been very much increased— 
completed, so far as time would allow—and inserted in the body of the 
work. The whole has been rewritten, and in very many cases the titles of 
books given with greater distinctness. The index has also been render- 
ed more perfect by the addition of tree or four new divisions. Books 
can, therefore, be found almost invariably under the name of the author, 
usually also under the most prominent word of their own title, and finally 
under their appropriate subject in the index.”’ 

The Calliopean Society published a catalogue (94 pages 8vo.) on the 
same general plan as the others in February, 1846. 

All these catalogues are well prepared, and elegantly printed. The li- 
braries themselves are of great value. The societies are conducted with 
remarkable spirit. ‘I'o the Brothers Society we are indebted for the pub- 
lication of a very useful work, prepared by William Frederick Poole, enti- 
tled ‘‘An Alphabetical Index to subjects treated in the Reviews, and other 
Periodicals, to which no indices have been published; prepared for the 
library of the Brothers in Unity, Yale College. New York, Putnam, 
1848: 154 pages 8vo.”’ 

Library of the Young Men’s Institute—3,800 vols. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBANY. 


State Library—23,274 vols. —Founded in 1818 It is in two depart- 
ments, the Law Libary and the Miscellaneous Library, containing— 


Law Library—Law........... PEENS ecb bcs Oyo VOlS; 
Peat Tat eres alate wae "e'e' oleae’ 7 Pls 253 
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9, 870 vols. 
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Maps, atlases, &c., bound in volumes.........-..+-+.65- 51 
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There is also a large collection of manuscripts connected with the his- 
tory of the State, most of which have lately been received from the office 
of the Secretary of State, from which they were transferred to the State 
Library in pursuance of a joint resolution of the senate and assembly. 
A separate catalogue of these, forming 55 pp. 8vo., was printed in 1849, 
being No. 148 of the Assembly documents. Some of these manuscripts 
are of great interest and value. Among them are the original charier, or 
grant, of Charles 11 to his brother, the Duke of York, of this State, 
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amongst others, in 1664; several royal commissions, of which the oldest 
is that of William and Mary, in 1689, constituting Henry Sloughter cap- 
tain general of the province of New York; oaths of allegiance and office, 
extending from 1698 to 1810; certificates of entry for land and land patents; 


rolls of.laws passed by the legislature of the province, &c. 


The following appropriations have been made for the State Library 
since its foundation, in ISLS, for the purchase of books, maps, charts, &c.: 


1818 (43,000 for books and fitting up rooms, &c.)........ 
FShao(annudlappropriation ). 205. 2 Peo aT. ISLS 
1920<(annuskappropriation) .. 75 2 0F0. DPR Te 
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$1,500 00 
500 00 
500 00 
500 00 
500 00 
675. 00 
500 00 

1,500 00 
1,300 00 
1,000 00 
1,000 00 
1,300 00 
S0L 44 
562 78 
1,645 44 
1,399 51 
1,236 38 
60. 00 
220 00 
1,240 93 
220) 00 
1,972 25 
1,219 39 
200 00 
611 51 
1,309 32 
1,006 43 
163 49 
200 00 
3,148 60 
680 13 
13 00 
2,560 OL 
155 83 
1,508 00 
3,972 53 
3,560 37 
4,000 00 
3,328 64 
3,584 91 
4,347 18 
4,800 00 


62,995 97 
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The value of the donations to the library has been estimated by Dr. T. 
Romeyn Beck, secretary of the trustees, as follows : spl 
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“If to these we add the hundreds of volumes of laws, journals, docu- 
ments, and law reports; the copies of the Natural History of New York, of 
the Jouruals of the Provincial Congress, &c., &c., presented by the State 
itself to the library, the total amount will considerably exceed ten thousand 
dollars.’’ 

Respecting the general character of the collection the sélect committee 
of the assembly on the library say, in their report dated February 3, 1849: 
<¢ We feel constrained to say that we have been surprised and gratified to 
find such completeness in some of the departments, and the whole to be of 
such great value. An examination will convince all that it has become a 
worthy object of State pride. Already the law department is considered 
the most perfect of any similar collection in the States. ‘Tt is believed, 
also, that nowhere can be found so many useful works on America and 
American affairs. The most unwearied pains have been taken; Kurope 
and this country have been ransacked to procure everything valuable in 
this department. The value of these books cannot be estimated in money, 
for money could not replace very many of them. There are, also, valua- 
ble s¢ientific, statistical, documentary, and miscellaneous works, other- 
wise inaccessible to Americans generally.”’ 

This library has, at different times, received large -and valuable acces- 
sions through the agency of M. Vattemare. Nearly one thousand vol- 
umes, mostly in folio and quarto, besides maps, charts, &c., have been 
thus added to the library. 

It is required by law that a catalogue of the State Library be published 
every five years. The trustees present an annual report to the legislature 
containing the lists of books added to the library since the previous report. 
The catalogue published January, 1844, contains two hundred and forty- 
five pages 8vo. The regents of the university, having been constituted 
trustees of the State Library by act of the legislature, (passed 4th May, 
1844,) requested, in their report, (January 10, 1845,) permission to pre- 
pare and print, immediately, a new and improved catalogue. The legis- 
lature acceded to their wishes, suspending the enactment requiring quin- 
queunial catalogues. 

The catalogue published in 1846 is in two parts, paged separately. Part 
1, is the catalogue of the law library, (252 pages 8vo.,) prepared by John 
L. Tillinghast: Part 2, catalogue of the miscellaneous library, (294 pages 
8vo.,) prepared by George Wood. Pages 214-252 contain a minute and 
carefully prepared descriptive catalogue of the publications of the Record 
Commis»ion of Great Britain. A new edition, dated January 1, 1850, has 
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been printed. It contains 1,058 pages large 8vo , in parts. The first part, 
(245 pages) is an alphabetical catalogue of the law books, registered with 
the necessary fulness, under the names of the authors. The second part, 
in 35 pages, double columns, is a catalogue or index of the same books, 
arranged according to subjects. The titles of subjects are arranged alpha- 
betically. The third part (pages 283-365) contains statute laws and 
State papers. ‘This includes a list of Congressional documents since the 
formation of the government, in a tabular form, exhibiting the number 
and titles of the volumes published at each session of Congress, with the 
time of the commencement and termination of each session. The fourth 
part (pages 367-376) is a classification of statute laws and State papers, 
under nineteen leads, as commerce and navigation, debates, digests, di- 
plomatic correspondence, &c. The fifth and largest part is a catalogue of 
the miscellaneous works, (pages 377-815 ) Part sixth is a classification of 
the miscellaneous works into five leading classes, namely:(1) theology, (2) 
government and political economy, (3) sciences and the arts, (4) history, 
(5) belles-lettres, with several subdivisions under each class. Part seventh 
contains a catalogue of works of art, globes, atlases, maps, plans, paint- 
ing, engravings, busts, and medals, (pages 909-950.) Appended to these 
are lists of books received while the catalogue was in press, a list of do- 
nations to the State Library from its foundation to January, 1850, and ade- 
scriptive list of manuscripts received from the Secretary of State. 

‘The works in the miscellaneous department of the library, when not 
anonymous, are /etéered with the author’s name, and a brief title of the 
work. Hach work is arranged on the shelves alphabetically, under the 
initial letter of the surname ofits author. Anonymous works are lettered 
agreeably to their subjects, and placed in like manner under their initial 
letters. The octavos and smaller sized volumes are disposed on one set 
of shelves—the quartos and folios separately, on other sets of shelves. 
There are, however, some few exceptions to this order. Periodical works, 
such as magazines, registers, and reviews, scientific journals and publi- 
cations of learned societies, together with the dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and gazeiteers, and other similar works of repeated reference, are with- 
drawn from the general arrangement and placed by themselves for more 
convenient consultation. ‘The Warden collection it was thought advi-a- 
ble to keep, likewise, by itself. The works of this collection -had been 
numbered by Mr. Warden, in his published catalogue, as they followed 
in his classification. These numbers have been cancelled, the works 
new numbered in their orderin this catalogue, and indicated by the cap 
ital letterssW. C., with the number. The maps, charts, and atlases have 
been treated in a somewhat similar manner, and arranged in the cata- 
logue among the other maps and charts. The words vide and see are 
used in the catalogue for two distinct purposes: vide, when the feference 
is from one part of the catalogue to another; see, when the reference is 
to the book itself, on the shelves.’’ 

The library is open, during the session of the legislature and the courts, 
from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m , Sundays excepted. On Christmas, New Years, 
and other holidays, it is open one hour, from 9 to 10 a. m. 

It is accessible for reading and consultation to every citizen. The fél- 


ines statutes and regulations of the trustees relate to the use of. the 
ibrary: 
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Revised Statutes, volume 1, part 1, chapter IX, title 8, section 6.—It 
shall be the duty of the trustees to provide, in their regulations, that any 
metnber of the senate or assembly, during the session of the legislature, 
or during the sitting of the court for the correction of errors, or of the 
senate only, shall be permitted, under proper restrictions, forfeitures and 
penalties, to take to his boarding house, or private room, any book be- 
longing to the library, except such books as the trustees shall determine 
are necessary always to be kept in the library as books of reference; but 
no member of the legislature shall be permitted to take or detain from the 
library more than two volumes at any one time. 

Ibid., sec. 7. —“Before the president of the senate, or the speaker of the 
assembly, shall grant to any member a certificate of the time of his at- 
tendance, he shall be satisfied that such member has returned all books 
taken out of the library by him, and has settled all accounts for fines for 
injuring such books, or otherwise. 

‘The trustees hereby declare, agreeably to the provisions of the revised 
Statutes, that the law library, in its most extensive sense, comprehends 
such books of reference as should always be kept in it; but during the 
session of the legislature, of the senate, of the court for the correction of 
errors, and of any court held in the capitol, law books may be taken from 
the library to any room in the capitol, to be returned on the same day. 
The librarian shall previously charge each person so taking with the book 
or books, and a fine of fifty cents shall be imposed for each day’s deten- 
tion beyond the above time. The regulations above ordained, as to loss, 
injury, or damage of books, shall apply in the present case. 

‘‘No books belonging to the law library are to be taken to the miscella- 
neous library to be read; nor are books, maps, charts, or prints, be 
longing to the miscellaneous library, to be taken to the law library to be 
read or examined.”’ 

The number of persons consulting the library is said to be very large, 
but it cannot be accurately stated. 

The library is at present in the capitol. It is very inconveniently 
lodged. The rooms, too, are completely filled. The trustees and the gover- 
nor of the State recommend the erection of a new building. From the 
spirit, good judgment and taste manifested in the general arrangements of 
the trustees, we are led to hope that they will not add yet another to the 
long and melancholy list of opportunities neglected for giving to the world 
the plan of a building suitable for a public library. ‘The present librarian - 
is Alfred B. Street. 

The Assembly Library contains 6,000 to 8,000 volumes. “It is im- 
possible for the librarian, or any one else, to tell the exact number, so 
long as they are kept in the present manner. All that can be crowded, 
two rows deep, upon the shelves in the clerk’s room, are there. ‘The rest 
are in the garret of the capitol. his library is increasing very rapidly.”’ 
The select committee of the assembly on the library (from whose report 
the above extract is taken) recommend the providing of better accommo- 
dations for this collection. It should be remarked that this collection con- 
tains several copies of most of the public documents of the State. The 
number of different works is consequently much smaller than the aggre- 
gate number of volumes would seem to indicate. 

The Library of the Young Men’s Association—4,500 vols.—The Young 
Meh’s Association for Mutual Improvement, in the city of Albany, was 
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founded on the I3th of December, A. D. 1833. ‘The plan originally 
contemplated, and which has been hitherto carried into successful opera- 
tion, was to furnish, at the cheap rate of two dollars per annum, admission 
to a news and periodical room, in which all the leading journals and pe- 
riodicals of the State and nation, and such foreign ones as were deemed 
proper, should be taken; the privilege of taking books from a library, to 
which additions are constantly being made of new and valuable publica- 
tions; attendance upon popular lectures on literary and scientific subjects 
at least once a week. during the winter months, and opportunities for de- 
bate during the same period. Such extended means of information, of so 
varied and practical a character, itis confidently asserted, were never be- 
fore offered at so cheap arate.’’? [See introductory remarks to a pamphlet 
containing the charter, with the rules, &c., of the Young Men’s Associ- 
ation in Albany, 1847.] 

‘he association was incorporated by act of legislature, passed March 
12, 1835. 

The library contained (January, 1848) 4,015 volumes, valued at 
$3,726 26. ‘There were added during the previous year, by purchase 
370 volumes, by donation 24 volumes. 

The following summary statement of the affairs of the association, 
taken from the annual reports of its presidents, from the time of its organ- 
ization to 1847, is annexed to the pamphlet, before mentioned, contain- 
ing the charter, &c.: 


Year. No. newspa- Other period} Volumes in| Annual in- | Number of 
pers taken. | cals. the library. | crease. members. 
| } 

February, 1834 92 23 811 81h 644 
Do 1835 87 20 S17 106 378 
Do 1836 84 16°" hole 9 252 642 
Do 1837 80 | 30 1, 369 200 608 
Do 1838 80 25 } 1,71 342 726 
Do 1839 9] 29 2, 205 494 901 
Do 1840 85 30 2,244 39 1, 036 
Do 1841 BL 25 2,618 374 1, 053 
Do 1842 88 31 | 3,067 449 1,054 
Do 1843 73 20 | 3, 208 141 S06 
Do 1845 68 ISI 3, 323 at 844 
Do 1846 76 | 19 3, 616 293 933 
Do ‘1847 76 20 4,015 399 1, 204 

——— ee “a 


A catalogue of the library, classified with an alphabetical index, was 
published in January, 1848. It contains 103 pages 8vo. An earlier cat- 
alogue was printed in 1843 ‘The librarian is A. F. Lansing. 

Library of the State Normal School—6,858 vols.—In the report for 
1846 of the executive committee of the State Normal School of New 
York, established at Albany in 1844, it is stated that a donation for an 
educational library has been made to the Normal School, by the execu- 
tors of the Hon. James Wadsworth, out of certain funds left by that dis- 
tinguished friend of education, to be disbursed in such manner as would 
best promote the interests of the schools of the people.’ ‘I'his valuable 


donation has been received, and composes the principal part of the “Mis- 
cellaneous Library. 
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‘There are at preset 745 volumes in the Miscellaneous Library. The 
Text Book Library numbers 6,113 volumes.’’—[{Report January b2, 1849.} 

With reference to the general character of the books, in the “First 
Quinquennial Register and Circular of the State Normal School, Septem- 
ber, 1849,” it is stated: «‘Besides an abundant supply of text books upon: 
all the branches of the course of study, a well selected miscellaneous: 
library has been procured, to which all the pupils may have access free of 
charge. In the selection of this library particular care has been exercised 
to procure most of the recent works upon education, as well as severat 
valuable standard works upon the natural sciences, history, mathematics, 
&c. ‘he State Library is also freely accessible to all. The library is 
under the charge of Mr. Webb, one of the teachers of the school, who 
deserves especial commendation for the care taken by him, in arranging 
and preserving the books. The Miscellaneous Library now numbers 7838. 
volumes, showing an increase of 38 volumes since the last report. In the 
Text Book Library there are 4,338 volumes fit for use.’’—[Annual report 
for 185v.} 

Library of the New York State Agricultural Society—600 vols.—This 
society was organized in February, 1832,and was incorporated the same 
year. It has gradually been collecting a library, composed mostly of agri- 
cultural works, pamphlets and periodicals During the last year (1848) 
about 10U volumes were added by purchase, and upwards of 100 by dona- 
tion. The library is now much used, and the Executive Committee, in 
their report .for 1848, urge that it should be so increased as to contain all 
the valuable works on agriculture, horticulture, &c., published in this and 
other countries, both forthe benefit of the officers of the society, who are 
frequently called upon for information, and for the farmer and others in- 
terested in agriculture. 

Library of the Albany Medical College—2,212 vols—The books are 
most of them new and in good preservation. Their value is estimated at 
$5,900. —|Regents’ report, 1550. ] 

Library of the Albany Institute—3,323 vois—The Albany Institute 
was established in 1828. In 1832, the library consisted of 1,592 volumes, 
and the museum of 10,444 specimens in natural history. he Hbrary at 
present (1849) contains 3,323 volumes. 


AUBURN. 


Theological Seminary Library—6,000 vols —This seminary was found- 
ed by the Presbyterians, aud commenced operations in 1821. 


BROOKLYN. 


The Library of the United States Naval Lyceum—2,971_vols.—The 
lyceum was founded in L833, and possesses a library of 2,971 volumes, 
478 maps and charts, 531 coins, 49 medals, and 75 engravings. It is 
open daily from 8 o’clock a. m. to3 p.m. Members of the lyceum may 
take books out of the library. Few, however, are taken out. ‘The officers 
of the station resort to the library for reading. ‘The library is at_present 
under the charge of Dr. Thomas L. Smith, surgeon of the United States 


avy. 
. City Library—3,000 vols.—Founded and incorporated in 1839. The 
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books (400) of the Hamilton Association have fately been purchased. 
The whole now occupy a part of the Free Library room of the Brooklyn 
Institute, but are not merged in the library of the institute. It is hoped 
that the City Library will be the nucleus of a large and valuable collection. 
A right in the library costs $25; annual assessment, $3. Persons not 
owning “rights? may enjoy the privileges of the library on paying $9 per 
annum, An alphabetical catalogue (80 pp. 8vo.) was-published in 1841. 
I'he act of incorporation and by-laws are prefixed to the catalogue. ‘The 
library is under the care of the institute, and no separate librarian is em- 
loyed. : 
: Youths? Free Library of the Brooklyn Institute—3,028 vols—The in- 
stitute was founded August, 1823; chartered September, 1824, by the 
name of the Apprentices’ Library Association of Brooklyn; charter renewed 
April 13, 1843, and name changed to the Brooklyn Institute. The Free 
Library dates from 1828. ‘The present rate of increase is from 200 to 500 
volumes a year. The expenditure for books varies from $50 to $250 a year. 
Many books are annually worn out by constant use. ‘There is at present 
no permanent fund for the increase of the library. A part of the rent of 
the institute rooms is devoted to that purpose. The sum of $5,000 is 
about to be invested as a permanent fund for the library. A building of 
granite and brick was erected for a lyceum, at an expense of $30,000. It 
was sold under mortgage, bought by an individual, and presented to the 
trustees expressly for a library. It is eighty feet long, fifty feet wide, and 
three stories high. Four catalogues have been printed since 1829; the 
tast in 1849 (114 pp. 12mo.) The library is open three times a week, for 
three hours each time, for taking out books, and every evening for con- 
sultation. About 30,000 books are taken out each year. The librarians 
are volunteers, and frequently change. 

‘Minors of twelve years of age and upwards may have free access to the 
Youths’ Free Library, Brooklyn Institute, subject to the following rules 
and regulations, viz: 

1. ‘“A guarantee will be required for the safe return of all books loaned. 

2. ‘Hach reader will be required to purchase a catalogue, at twenty-five 
cents. ‘I'he numbers of the books wanted must be legibly marked on the 
card supplied for that purpose previous to coming to the library. 

3. “Books may be returned every week, or kept out two weeks; if kept 
longer, they must be renewed, or the reader will be fined as follows: each 
quarto volume 12} cents, octavo volume 6 cents, duodecimo volume 3 
cents per week, 

4. ‘Books lost, defaced, or injured in any way, by being torn, soiled, 
written in, or leaves turned down, such damage to be paid for by the 
reader as the librarian may deem proper. If a volume of a set be lost or 
injured, the whole set to be paid for, 

6. “No conversation allowed among the readers in the room during the 
time of giving out books, and all disorderly conduct in or near the library 
will forfeit them the use of the books, and also the admission to the lec- 
tures. Readers are required to leave the room as soon as they have 
received their books, 

6. ‘Books marked with an asterisk (*) shall not be taken from the li- 
brary except by special permission, 

7. “*No reader can receive a book from the library until he shall have 
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paid all fines, and made good all damages he may have occasioned , and 
no book belonging to the library can be lent by the reader to any persoh 
out. of the dwelling of the reader. : : 
8. “The library wili be open for girls every Thursday from 3 to 4 o’clock 
p- m; for boys every Monday and Saturday evenings—from May to 


November, from 7 to 9 0’clock; November to May, from 6 to 8 o’clock. 


9. “Members of thainstitute may have the use of the libra: : 
the above Paulie y he 0 ibrary, subject to 


BUFFALO. 


Library of the Young Men’s Association—63500 vols.—This society 
was incorporated 3d March, 1837. it has (January, 1849) a library of 
6,500 volumes, which is well selected. and arranged, apd contains many 
rare and valuable works. The collection in English and American his- 
tory and literature is very full and valuable. Many of the editions are 
rare and costly. The library is increasing rapidly—say 400 volumes per 
annum. It is 2 get daily from 8 a.m.to 9 p.m. ‘here is a separate 
reading-room fo#newspapers and periodicals. Most of the leading reviews 
of the day are subscribed for. A lot of ground has been purchased in 
the city for the pucposeof erecting thereon a suitable building for its pur- 
poses, and the executive committee are now engaged in raising the means 
to erect the same; the estimated cost of the iot and building being about 
$140. 

The namber of volumes drawn from the library during the past year 
(1848) is 14,200; being an increase of 3,600 volumes over the preceding 
year. Of the volumes thus read, 38 per cent. were works of fiction; 36 
per cent. history, biography, travels, &c.; 17 per cent. standard literature ; 
and 9 per cent. science. 

The number of volumes drawn in each year since the foundation of the 
association is -as follows: 1836, 5,500; 1837, 7,500; 1838, 6,300; 1839, 
6,600; 1840, 6,400; 1841, 10,400; 1842, 11,100; 1843, 9,000; 1844, 
8,000; £845, 8,200; 1846,:9,250; 1847, 10,600; and in 1848, 14,200, as 
before stated. ‘ 

In 1847 a handsome and convenient catalogue was printed, containing 
146 pages 8vo., in two parts. ‘Part one comprises a complete descriptive 
catalogue of all books in the library at this date, (except novels and works 
in foreign languages,) with the names of the authors arranged alphabetical- 
ly, the arrangement including the first and second letter of each name. All 
works published anonymously will be found under the head_ of ‘anony- 
mous.’ Part two is a catalogue of the titles of the works comprised in part 
one, classified according to subjects, and arranged alphabetically. Ap- 
pended to the catalogue is a list of all works in the library published in 
foreign languages.”’ 

Of the last mentioned class there are but few books, and those mostlv 
medical works in Latin. ‘g 

Besides the library, the association possesses a cabinet of natural his- 
tory, containing about 250 mineralogical and geological specimens, a cata- 
logue of whichis appended to the thirteenth annual report (1849.) The 
association also provides an annual course of lectures, free to members; 
others are charged 124 cents each lecture. ‘The annual reports are gen- 
erally printed. ‘The librarian is Phineas Sargent. 

Mis.—6 
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- The Medical Department of the University of Buffalo possesses a library 
of 519 volumes, the estimated value of which is $800.—[Regents’ report, 
1850.] 


CLINTON. 


Hamilton College Libraries—10,300 vols.—The College Library was 
founded with the college, in £812, and contains about 3,500 vols. The 
average annual expenditure for books the last ten years has not exceeded 
$60. There is no permanent fund, except an income of $50 attached to 
the department of classical literature. The library room is about 75 feet 
by 20 feet, in the same building with the chapel. A catalogue was pub- 
lished soon after the college was organized, but itis now out of print. 
The library is opened on Wednesday and Saturday of each week, between 
the hours of 12 and 1 o’clock. All persons connected with the college— 
trustees, officers, and students—are allowed the use of the books gratu- 
itously. Anson J. Upton, librarian. 

The Union Society, formed in 1834, has a library of 3,400 vols. The 
triennial catalogue, printed at Utica in 1847, 55 pages Svo., contains names 
of members, catalogue of the library and of the cabinet. The cabinet 
contains about 4,300 specimens, including minerals, shells, plants, birds, 
and objects of curiosity; about 250 rare and beautiful Chinese birds were 
collected for the purpose, and presented by Rev. Dr. Parker of China. 

The Pheenix Society, formed , has a library of 3,400 vols. The 
triennial catalogue, published in November, 1847, 61 pages 8vo., contains 
the names of members, catalogue of books, and of articles in the cabinet. 


EAST HAMPTON. 


Library Company—563 vols.—This library was founded by Dr. Lyman 
Beecher, in the year 1803, and has been a useful inStitution. It increases 
slowly from the proceeds of assessments. Sylvanus Jones, librarian. 


FLUSHING. 
St. Paul’s College Library.—2,800 vols. 
FORDHAM. 


St. John’s College Library, and St. Joseph's Seminary Library—9,500 
vols.—T hese two libraries (founded in 1840,) though distinct, are under 
the same management. St. John’s College Library contains 5,500 vols., 
St. Joseph’s Seminary Library 4,000. The latter possesses an illuminated 
manuscript of the bible, probably of the fourteenth century; the first four 
pages missing. About 4,000 volumes of the St. John’s College Library 
have been received within the last three years, by donations and the 
transfer of the library of another institution. This library occupies two 
rooms—one circular, (18 feet in diameter,) the other oblong, 18 by 30 feet; 
the books are arranged according to subjects. St. Joseph’s Library occu. 
ples a room 15 by 30 feet. It contains only works in divinity and kindred 
sciences. ‘The catalogue is well kept in a folio manuscript, but has not 
been printed. ‘The libraries are opened daily from morning till night. 
The faculty and students are allowed the use of the books gratuitously ; 
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books are lent to others on application, when there is prospect of their sa‘e 
return. Rev. I. Legouais, librarian. ’ 


GENEVA. 


Geneva College Libraries—6,429 vols.—The library commenced with 
the college, in 1825, and contains about 2,000 vols. and 1,600 pamphlets; 
and increases at the rate of 70 or 90 vols. yearly, most of which are gifts. 
A very imperfect catalogue, now out of print, was published some years 
ago. ‘There is no regalar time of opening the library. There is also a 
library, founded in 1835, connected with the medical department; it con- 
tains about 600 volumes, valued at.$1,50U. A society of under graduates 
of the college (the Hermzan Society) possesses a library of 3,669 volumes, 
to which additions are annually made from the proceeds of a tax upon 
the members. From this library the students-are mostly supplied with 
books, though they are allowed to use the College Library without charge. 
The Herman Library is, opened daily for an hour. Joseph M. Clark, 
A.B, tutor and librarian of the College Library. 


HAMILTON. 


Medison University Libraries—7,000 vols.—This institution was es+ 
tablished in May, 1820, by the Baptist Education Society of the State of 
New York. It was called, till within two or three years, the Hamilton 
Literary and Theological Institution. ‘One principal object aimed at by 
the early conductors of the institution, was to lay the foundation of a 
good library. Many of the first donations were received in books, and 
at the end of the seventh annual report we find a ‘list of books, &c.’ 
from which we learn that the library contained 450 volumes.”’’ [See 
History of the Hamilton Institution, by Professor J. H. Raymond, in the 
American Quarterly Register for February, 1843.} Most of the library is 
owned by the Baptist Education Society of the State of New York. A 
small portion is owned by the University board. It was begun in 1822, 
though, for many years, scarcely any additions were made, except by 
occasional donations, and those small. It contains, at present, 4,900 vols. 
‘The books are arranged accerding to subjects, particular portions of the 
room being assigned to a particular class, as classical literature, sacred 
philology, church history, modern languages, &c. Within each section 
the books are arranged according to their size. ‘There is no printed cata- 
logue. he library is opened for consultation every day at 14 o’clock, 
and is kept open until 4 o’clock, except Saturday. Books are drawn three 
times a week. The students are entitled to the use of the library by the 
payment of 25 cents per term; the board of trustees, faculty, and 
clergymen of the place, gratuitously. Books are always lent by the libra- 
rian to gentlemen of responsible character who desire them. Books are. 
thus occasionally lent to persons at a considerable distance. Professor 
A. C. Kendrick, librarian. 

Students’ libraries, 2,100 volumes. 


HARTWICK. 


Theological Seminary Library—1,000 vols.—This is a Lutheian insti- 
tution, and was incorporated in 1815. 
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The Franklin Library—1 ,058 vols.—The Franklin Library Association 
was incorporated in April, 1838. Its libhary contains 1,058 volumes. 
It has also a philosophical apparatus. The library is open every Saturday 
evening from 7 to 90’clock. The members pay two dollars a year for 
the use of the library, and for all the privileges of the institution. The 
executive committee have power to extend the use of the library to others. 
During the summer, about 35 books per week are lent out; during winter, 
about 70 per week. J. C. Newkirk, corresponding secretary. A cata- 
logue, with the by-laws, was printed in 1849, contaiming 21 pp. 12mo. 


NEWBURG. 


Library of the Theological Seminary of the Associate Reformed Chureh— 
3,230 vols.—This seminary was incorporated in 1835. The library. of 
the Associate Reformed Church was founded in 1802, and contains 3,230 
volumes, and some manuscripts. The only considerable accession during 
the last ten years was the donation of the Rev. R. Forrest, contain- 
ing 855 volumes. A catalogue, 16 pages 8vo., was printed in 1848. 
The library is open for one hour on Thursday of every week in term time, 
and the use of it is free to all persons connected with the institution. H. 
Connelly, librarian. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Mercantile Library Association—31 ,674 vols.—F ounded in 1820. The 
library contained January |, 1850, 31,674 volumes; a respectable cabi- 
net of specimens in geology and mineralogy; also a small collection of 
curiosities, belonging to the association. ‘The yearly average number of 
volumes added to the library, for the last ten years, is 1,561. The yearly 
average expenditure for books, during the same peridd, is $2,126 58. A 
brick building was erected for the association in 1830, at a cost of $53,000. 
It is 50 feet by 90 feet. The rooms appropriated to the use of the asso- 
ciation are upon the 2d and 3d stories. ‘The library, lecture room, and 
directors’ room, are on the 2d floor; the reading-rooms and conversation 
room on the 3d floor. There is no systematic arrangement of the books 
according to subjects. ‘The books are placed ‘in alphabetical order, sepa- 
rating languages and fiction, and dividing according te size. The alpha- 
betical arrangement has been adopted solely on account of its practical 
convenience. Catalogues were printed as follows: Ist, in 1825, in 12mo.; 
2d, in 1828, in 12mo.; 3d, in 1830, in Svo.; 4th, in 1834, in 8vo.; 5th 
in 1837, prepared by Edward Johnston, esq., in 8vo., and supplement in 
1840; 6th, alphabetical, with a classified index, in 1844, 300 pp. Sve.; 
another is in preparation. The library is open every day from 10 o’clock 
a. m. to 10 o’clock p. m., except Sundays-and holidays. Merchants’ 
clerks are entitled to the use of the library, on subscribing the consti- 
tution and paying an initiation fee of $1, and $1 for the first six months. 
Merchants and others are admitted on the payment of an annual sub- 
scription of $5, but are not eligible to office. More than 75,000 volumes 
are lent out annually! About 6,900 persons annually consult the library 
without taking away books. §. Hastings Grant, librarian. 
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_ From reports of the dire¢tors we gather the following additional facts: 

‘<The first public meeting of merchants’ clerks, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the expediency of establishing a library and reading-room, was held 
on the 9th of November, 1820. A subsequent meeting was held on the 
27th of the sanre month, at which a constitution was adopted, and the 
first officers elected.. An appeal was made to the public for money 
and books; and clerks were invited to become subscribers. The library. 
was opened ‘February 12, 1821, in aroom at No. 49 Pulton street, an 
contained, at that time, 700 volumes. The number was increased be- 
fore the year expired to 1,000 volumes. The number of subscribers 
was 176. 

“The institution, during the early years of its existence, encountered 
a good deal of hostility from a class of short-sighted and narrow-minded 
merchants, who fancied their clerks could not devote their whole souls 
to their business if they were allowed the recreation which the library 
furnished. In 1825 special efforts were made to sustain and increase 
the usefulness of the institution; within six months, more than 200 addi- 
tional members were obtained, and subscriptions of money were raised 
to the amount of $795, besides many’ valuable books. During this year 
the first catalogue was issued. The next year,1826, the library was re- 
moved to more spacious apartments in Cliff street, and a reading-room was 
established. 

“In 1827 lectures were established, which have since become one of 
the most popular and useful parts of the*plan of the establishment. In 
February, 1S28, at a meeting of prominent merchants, interested in the 
success of the institution, it was agreed to raise, by subscription, a sum 
sufficient for the erection of a building for the permanent accommodation 
of the library. The contributors formed themselves into a company call- 
ed the Clinton Hall Association. The sum of $33,500 was raised during 
the year in sums varying from $1,000 to $100. A building was erected 
on the corner of Beekman and Nassau streets, and, under the name of 
Clinton Hall, was dedicated on the 2d of November, 1830, with appro- 
priate ceremonies, to literature, science, and the arts.- ‘I'he entire cost 
of the land and building was about $55,000. This left an indebtedness 
of $21,500, secured by a mortgage which has been gradually reduced to 
$4,000, which the net income of two years, arising from rents of rooms 
not occupied by the association, will more than cancel. The Clinton 
fall Association stands in the relation of guardian to the Mercantile Li- 
trary Association; the latter being assured of a full and perpetual owner- 
ship in the building as effectually as if the title were in its own coporate 
name. On the removal of the -library tothe new building, it numbered 
6,000 volumes. . Sch te a 

<<In 1830 the trustees of Columbia College conferred upon the institution 
two scholarships, and in 1848 the University of the city of New York 
placed two foundations at the disposal of the directors of the association. 

“<The class department originated with the board of 1838, and has been 
in active operation every succeeding year. lp to January, 1850, 1,281 
members have received instructions in the following brauches: French 
language, 629; Spanish, 173; German, 93; Italian, 11; book-keeping, 
125; penmanship, 89; chemistry, 48; music, 48; elocution, 43; drawing, 
11; mathematics, 11.”’ ‘ 

The twenty-ninth annual report, presented January, 1850, contains the 
following table, exhibiting— 


‘ 
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Annual additions of members and books, expenditures for books, total re- 
ceipts, §c., from the 9th of November, 1820, to 1st January, 1850. 


Years. Members ad- | Volumes added. | Expended for Expended for 
ty mitted. books. binding. 
1821 ¢ 204 1,000 $600 00 Hasna 
1822 76 250 150 00 Sane 
1823 81 100 273 00 IC. 
1824 Uk 175 208 00 PAS 
1825 257 675 619 00 $73 0C 
1826 471 1,900 756 72 390 28 
1827 360 1, 200 695 12 31 38 
1628 295 1, 000 330 27 146 25 
1829 414 600 562 30 154 26 
1830 486 600 567 91 99 25 
7831 507 750 $e 1it 3S. 68 44 
1832 323 864 1,107 36 197 55 
13833 382 1, 397 1,303 98 224 20 
1834 393 1, 090 1,278 20 223 29 
1335 680 1, 522 2,126 32 238 51 
1836 867 1,845 2,2c6 74 250 70 
1837 936 2,547 2,806 47 186 04 
1838 1,003 2,471 3,115 72 423 9} 
1839 1,097 3, 523 4,278 23 729 60 
1840 501 390 1,995 19 615 42 
1&4] 627 1, 136 1,495 12 591 75 
1842 308 ], 252 2,179 79 670 77 
1843 252 465 797 90 536 8&5 
1844 387 745 708 35 271 25 
1845 “582 1, 428 1, 628 60 462 65 
JR46 609 1,883 2° 072 59 500 34 
1847 687 2,258 3,311 95 549 19 
1848 651 2, 276 3,392 71 445 52 
1849 1,013 2,517 3, 531 83 600 35 
14, 616 37,019 45,356 56 8,420 77 


The directors add: ‘* This account does not show the full value of our 
‘literary property. The donations of books, in a period of 29 years, are 
worth several thousands of dollars. There has been, it is tue, a loss by 
wear and decay of some 6,000 volumes, but these are mainly of trifling 
value, consisting chiefly of novels, not deemed worthy the expense of 
rebinding, even in the cheap style necessary to their preservation. 
Most of the standard books originally purchased or presented, are still 
preserved in good order.”’ 

The institution has lately received a legacy of $3,000 from Miss 
Elizabeth Demilt, said to have been the first bequest ever made to this 
library. 

The New York Society Library—35 ,000 voels.—(346 and 348 Broadway.) 
The trustees of the New York Society Library were incorporated the 2d 
of April, 1754. The establishment was engrafted upon the “Public 
Library of New York,’’ founded in 1700. (See Grahame’s United States’ 
Minutes of the Common Councilof New York, &c.) Grahame says, ‘‘a 
library was founded under the government of Lord Bellamont, in 1700.” 


wha 1h 
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A copy of Clarendon’s History of the Rebellion, marked « Public Library 
of New York, 1811,”’ is now in the Society Libraty. ! 

In 1729 the Rev. Dr. Millington, rector of Newington, England, 
bequeathed his library to the society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. By this society the library of Dr. Millington was presented 
to the corporation of the city, for the use of the clergy and gentlemen of 
New York, and the neighboring provinces. The New York Society 
Library was founded in the year 1754, having for its object, as expressed 
in the original articles of association, ‘‘ the use and ornament of the city, 
and the advantage of an intended college.”’ . 

Smith’s History of New York thus adverts to the subject: “(In 1754 a 
set of gentlemen undertook to carry about a subscription towards raising 
a public library, and in a few days collected near 600 pounds, which 
were laid out in purchasing about 700 volumes of new, well chosen 
books,”’ &c. 

The library of the corporation above alluded to, appearing to have been 
mismanaged, and at length entirely disused, thé trustees of the New York 
Seciety Library offered to take charge of it, and to deposite their own 
collection with it in the City Hall. This proposal having been acceded 
to by the corporation, the institution -thenceforward received the appella- 
tion of ‘The City Library ’’—a name by which it was commonly known 
for a long time. 

On this foundation the library increased and prospered. In 1772 a 
charter was granted to it by the colonial government, and the official 
style of ‘‘ The New York Society Library ’’ was adopted. The war of 
thé Revolution, however, which soon after occurred, interfered with these 
pleasing prospects. The city fell into the possession of the enemy. ‘The 
effect on all our public institutions was more or less disastrous, and to the 
library nearly fatal. An interval of no jess than fourteen years here 
occurs in the history of the society. At length it appears from the minutes, 
that ‘‘the accidents of the late war having nearly destroyed the former 
library, no meeting of the proprietors for the choice of trustees was held 
from the last Tuesday of April, 1774, until Saturday, 21st December, 
1788, when a meeting was summoned, and the operations of the society 
were resumed. In 1789 the original charter was revived, and the society 
commenced almost a new collection of books. In 1793 a building was 
begun for the library in Nassau street. In this year the first catalogue 
of the books, with the charter, names of meinbers of the society, &c., 
was printed, in 99 pp.8vo. The library is said to have contained, at 
this time, 5,000 volumes. - In 1613 the second catalogue was published. 
The library then comprised about 13,000 volumes. In 1525 a supplement 
was published. The library then contained about 16,000 volumes. In 
1836 the trustees sold the property in Nassau street, and purchased a lot 
in Broadway, on which they have erected the present edifice. 

In 1838, when the last catalogue was printed, the library contained 
25,000 volumes. 

In the year 1849 the society received a bequest of $5,000 from Miss 
Demilt. 

The library at present (1850) contains 35,000 volumes, a few mann- 
scripts of modern date, maps and charts of great value, a few sheets of an- 
cient church music on vellum, numerous collections of engravings, a small 
but beautiful collection of bronze medals, one set of casts of the Kilgin mar- 
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bles, forty eightin number, and one set of Waterloo medals, fifty in number. 
About oné thousand volumes are annually added to the library. About 
two thousand dollars per annum are expended for the purchase of books. 
There is no permanent fund. The rents of the building, the annual pay- 
ments and some minor sources, afford about nine thousand dollars annu- 
ally. The debt, however, is large, aud leaves but a limited sum for in- 
crease. The persons employed in the service of the library area librarian, 
assistant, room keeper, janitor, and a boy. A building was first erected 
for the library in 1794, previens to which the library was kept in the old 
City Hall. The present edifice was erected expressly for the library in 
183839, at an expense of forty seven thousand dollars for the land and 
seventy thousand dollars for the building and furniture. The material is 
brick, with fagade and basement, &c., of brown freestone. It fronts on 
Broadway 60 feet, and extends back 100 feet of uniform width. The 

rincipal floor is divided into two large and two small rooms. ‘There is a 
ecture-room below and a.picture-gallery above. The arrangement of the 
books upon the shelves is according to subjects, ‘but with as many anal- 
ogous subjects united as possible, in order to avoid the necessity of a com- 
plicated distribution in restoring continually the volumes returned, to their 
. places? 

Catalogues of the library are known to have existed before the Revelu- 
tion, but the dates of their publication are not ascertained. Besides the 
catalogues of 1793, (99 pages 8vo.) 1813, and supplement 1$25, (135 pages 
Svo.,) a catalogue was printed in 1838, containing 328 pages 8vo., a 
supplement in 1841 of 72 pages, and another in 1843 of 24 pages. Anew 
catalogue with the following title has just been published: ‘‘Alphabetical 
and analytical Catalogue of the New York Society Library, with the char- 
ter, by laws, &c., of the institution, Svo.: New York, 1850.”’ Prefixed to 
the catalogue are a history of the library; the articles of subscription, 1754; 
the charter, 1772; acts of legislature, by laws, names of trustees since 
1754, and librarians since 1793; alphabetical catalogue, 491 pages; cata- 
logue of the Winthrop library. (‘This ancient and curious collection of 
books was presented by the late Francis B. Winthrop, esq. They were 
the property of his distinguished ancestor John Wjnthrop, the founder of 
Connectiqut. It contains about 275 volumes.) An analytical index of 112 
pages follows the catalogue. This laborious and valuable work was pre- 
pared by Mr. P. J. Forbes, the present librarian. It is very handsomely 
printed. 

The library is open daily, Sundays excepted, from 8 a. m. till sunset; 
‘but the reading rooms are open till 10 p. m. 

_ Persons eutitled to the use of the library are, members who pay $25 fora 
right, and then $6 annually, and temporary subscribers at $10 perannum. 
Strangers may be introduced, for the use of the books, &c., in the rooms, 
for one month. The number of members in 1793 was nine hundred. 
The present number is eleven hundred. 

Books are lent out, with the exception of very expensive works—those 
of reference, as encyclopedias, dictionaries, bound newspapers, &c. 
About 2,000 volumes (nearly 8.040 works) were charged in eight months. 
About 1,500 persons a year consult the library without taking away books. 
4 he trustees have full power to extend the use of the library to persons at 
adistance. Philip J. Forbes, librarian. 

Sonic agit eae vols.—One of the noblest gifts to learning, 
any city can beast,is that for which not only New York, but 
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this whole country, owes a debt of lasting gratitude to ‘the memory of 
Jen Jacob Astor. The munificence of the Fadeient is Soleeahatied 
by the judicious, enlightened, and liberal provisions made for its useful- 
hess and perpetuity. r. Astor died in 1848. 

The Astor Library was endowed by the third codicil to his will, which 
was dated August 22, 1839, and is in these words: 

a © John Jacob Astor, do make this additional codicil to my last will, 
bearing date the 4th day of July, in the year of our Lord 1836. 

‘* Desiring to render a public benefit to the city of New York, and to con- 
tribute to the advancement of useful knowledge and the general good of 


Society, I du, by this codicil, appropriate four hundred thousand dollars 


out of my residuary estate to the establishment of a public library in the 
city of New York. 

‘« For this purpose, I give to my executors four hundred thousand dollars, 
to be taken from my personal estate, or raised by the sale of parts of my 
real estates, to be made by my execulors, with the assent of my son, Wil- 
liam B. Astor, upon condition and to the intent that the said amount be 
settled, applied, and disposed of as follows, namely: 

‘<1. In the erecting of a suitable building for a public library. 

*¢2. In furnishing and supplying the same from time to time with 
books, maps, charts, models, drawings, paintings, engravings, casts, 
statues, furniture, and other things appertaining to a library for general use, 
upon themost ample scale and liberal character. 

«<3. In maintaining and upholding the buildings and other property, 
and in defraying the necessary expenses of taking care of the property, 
and of the accommodation of persons cousulting the library. 

‘‘'The said sum shall be payable one-third in the year after my de- 
cease; one third in the year following; and the residue in equal sums, in 
the fourth and fifth years after my decease. 

<¢ The said library is to be accessible, at all reasonable hours and times, 
for general use, free of expense to persons resorting thereto, subject only 
to such control and regulations as the trustees may from time to time ex- 
ercise and establigh for general convenience. 

‘«< The affairs of the institution shall be conducted and directed by eleven 
trnstees, to be from time to time selected from the different liberal profes- 
sious and employments in life, and the classes of educated men. ‘The 
mayor of the city of New York, during his continuance in office, and the 
chancellor of the State of New York, during his continuance in office, 
shall always be trustees. “The vacanciesin the number of trustees occur- 
ring by death, resignation, incapacity, or removal from the State, shall be 
filled by persons appointed by the remaining trustees. The acts of a ma- 
jority of the trustees, at a meeting reasonably notified, shall be valid. _ 

«<All the property and effects of the institution shall be vested in the said 
trustees. ‘They shall have power to direct the expenditure of the funds, 
the investment, safe-keeping, and management thereof, and of the proper- 
ty and effects of the institution; also, to make such ordinances and regula- 
tions, from time to time, as they may think proper, for the good order and 
convenignce of those who may resort to the library, or use the same; also, 
to appoint, direct, control, and remove the superintendent of the library 
and all librarians, and others employed about the institution; and, also, 
they shall have and use all powers and authority for promoting the ex: 
pressed objects of this institution, not contrary to what is herein expressed. 
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They shall not receive any compensation for their services, except that 
if any one of their number shall at any time be appointed superintendent, 
he may receive compensation as such. : 

‘‘ The trustees shall be subject to the visitation of the proper courts of 
justice, for the purpose of preventing and redressing all mismanagement, 
waste,-or breach of trust. 

[By a subsequent codicil the testator authorized the trustees to select a 
site on the east side of Lafayette Place, to contain 65 feet front and rear, 
and 120 feet deep.] 

<< T further direct, that a sum not exceeding seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars may be expended in the erection of a building for the library; one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars may be expended in the purchase of 
books and other objects for the establishing of the library; and the residue 
shall be invested as a fund for the maintaining and gradually increasing of 
the library. 

<¢ All investment of the funds of the institution shall be made in the pub- 
lic debt of the United States of America, or of the States of the Union, or 
of the city of New York, as long as such subjects of investment may be 
had, giving a preference according to the order in which they are named. 
And in case the income of the fund shall at any time exceed the amounts 
which the trustees may find useful to expend for the purposes above 
named and particularized, they may expend such surplus in procuring 
public lectures to be delivered in connexion with the library, upon useful 
subjects of literature, philosophy, science, history, and the fine arts, orin 
promoting in any ather mode the objects of the institution, as above ex- 
pressed. I direct my executors to cause and procure the necessary legal 
assurances to be made for establishing and securing the application of the 
funds and property hereby appropriated for the purposes of these presents, 
and in the mode herein pointed out. And it is my request that the trus- 
tees would apply to the legislature of this State for such acts as may fully 
secure, establish, and perpetuate this institution, and render its manage- 
ment easy, convenient, and safe, both to themselves and the public. And 
as this property is devoted wholly to public purposes, I trust that the 
legislature will so far favor the institution as to exempt its property from 
taxation. ' And, as a mark of my respect to the following gentlemen, I 
name them to be the first trustees: that is to say, the mayor of the city of 
New York and the chancellor of the State for the time being, in respect 
to their offices; Washington Irving, W.B. Astor, Daniel Lord, junior, 
James G. King. Joseph G. Cogswell, Fitz Green Halleck, Henry Brevoort, 
junior, Samuel B. Ruggles, and Samuel Ward, junior. 

[By a further codicil the testator appointed Mr. Charles A. Bristed one 
of the trustees; and also authorized the funds of the library to be invested 
in bonds, secured by mortgaged improved real estates. | 

‘«In witness whereof, [ have set my hand and seal to this codicil, and 
publish the same as a codicil to my will, this twenty-second day of Au- 
gust, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-nine. 

‘ JOHN JACOBCAST OR ress) 2 


The Trustees of the Astor Library were incorporated by the legislature of 
the State, 18th January, 1849. The act of incorporation corresponds in 
all respects with the ‘provisions of Mr. Astor’s will, with the following 
additional provisions: 


‘The property, real and personal, of the said corporation, shall be ex- 
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empt from taxation in the same manner as that of the other inco 
public libraries of this State; and it shall be the duty of tasedd pear 
- effect such insurances as can be obtained upon said buildings and 
ibrary, and other property, against loss by fire or otherwise, and pay the 
expenses thereof out of the fund described in the fourth subdivision of 
Sern nen of this act. 

e said trustees shall, in the month of January in every year, m 
8 repert to the legislature for the year ending on the 31st dave Devens 
preceding, of the condition of the said library, of the funds and other 
property of the corporation, and of its receipts and expenditures during 
such year. 

“« If any debts of the said corporation, lawfully contracted, shall not be 

paid out of its funds, when due, the trustees shall be individually liable 
for such funds, to the creditors in such cases, and to such extent as they 
would be if not incorporated.”’ ; 
_ From the ‘Literary World’’ (September 22, 1849) we take the follow- 
ing description of the building now in progress for the Astor Library. 
‘This account was originally published in the New York “ Journal of 
Commerce’’: 

‘« [t will be built in the Byzantine style, or rather in the style of the 
royal palaces of Florence, and consequently will present a strongly im- 
posing appearance, both in its external and internal structure. Its dimen- 
sions will be 120 feet in length by 65 wide, and from the level of the 
side-walk to the upper line ot the parapet its height will be 67 feet; built 
of brown cut stone, and brick; very little wood will entey into its compo- 
sition. We are informed that no building in the United States, of this 
character, will be formed to such a large extent of iron. According to 
the estimates, the iron-work will form one of the heaviest expenditures. 
Its uses, too, will be altogether novel, at least in this country, and inge- 
nious. For instance, thé truss beams, supporting the principal weight of 
the roof, will be constructed of cast-iron pipes, in a parabolic form, on the 
same plan with the iron bridges in France and other parts of Kurope, with 
a view to secure nee and strength. 

‘:The library hat, which will occupy the second floor of the edifice, will 
be a truly elegant apartment, 100 feet in length by 60 wide in the clear. 
Theascent from the front will be by a single line of thirty-eight Italian 
marble steps, decorated on either side at the entrance by a stone sphinx. 
Upon nearing the summit of these steps the visitor finds himself near the 
centre of this imménse alcove, surrounded by 14 brick piers, plastered 
and finished in imitation of Italian marble, and supporting iron galleries 
midway between the floor and the ceiling. The side walls from ‘pit to 
dome’ form one continuous shelving of a capacity sufficient for 100,000 
volumes. This is reached by means of the main gallery, in connexion 
with which are four iron spiral stairways, (one from each corner of the 
building,) and an intervening gallery of a lighter and smaller description, 
also connected by its staircases, eight im number, with the main gallery. 
The whole are very ingeniously arranged, and appropriately ornamented 
in a style corresponding with the general architecture of the building. 
At an elevation of: 51 feet above the spectator is the principal sky-light— 
54 feet long by 14 broad, and formed of thick glass set in iron. Besides 
this are circular side sky-lights of much smaller dimensions. All need- 
ful light is thus furnished, in connexion with the windows in the front 
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and rear walls. Free ventilation is also had by means of iron fret-work 
inserted in suitable portions of the ceiling. In the extreme rear are the 
two librarians’ rooms, to which access is had by means of the main 
galleries. as 

‘The first floor will contain the lecture and reading rooms, with‘accom- 
modations for 500 persons. The latter are located on each side of the 
building, and separated from the library hall stairway at the front en- 
trance by two corridors leading to the rear vestibule, and from thence to the 
lecture room, still further in the rear. The basement contains the keep- 
er’s rooms, cellars, coal vaults, hot-air furnaces, &c. The floors are 
composed of richly wrought mosaic work, resting on iron beams. at 

‘he library building in its exterior, especially as seen from the street, 
will present an appearance at once grand and imposing. ‘lhe basement 
story will be faced with high rustic ashler, projecting six inches, thus im- 
paring an extremely bold relief. ‘The window frames are placed near 
the inside line of the wall, forming deep recesSes, in order to secure the 
same effect. These consist primarily of six, occupying the central portion 
and admitting light to the library hall, placed three above and three below 
a given point—the upper connected with the lower by columns supported 
by figures representing the genii of literature. Between these sets of 
windows is inscribed ‘Astor Library, 1849.’ The remaining windows 
are two in number, one on either side of the entrance, and counected 
with the lecture room, 

«The amount authorized to be expended in the erection of the building 
is $75,000, gnd the contract is made within this Sum—of course, exclusive 
of furniture and shelving. The latter will cost probably $8,000. Two 
years it is expected will be required to complete it. ‘The architect is Mr. 
Alexander Saeltzer, from Berlin, a pupil of the celebrated Schinkel. The 
eutire appropriation for the library and building is $400,000, of which 
about one-half is to be funded for the benefit of the library, thus insuring 
to it a perpetuity such as similar institutions but seldom possess. Through 
the efforts of Mr. J. G. Cogswell, in England and on the continent, about 
20,000 volumes have been collected, and are now inhis keeping at No. 
32 Bond street, where they are accessible to visitors, though the public 
are not generally aware of the fact.’? 

‘The excellent management of this admirable institution is, we presume, 
mainly due to the learning, energy, and practical good judgment of the 
librarian, Joseph Green Cogswell, LL.D. At his suggestion an early 
appropriation ‘was made for the purchase of books, at a time when the 
revolutions of Europe offered the best opportunity that has ever occurred 
to buy books cheap. ‘lhe result is ‘seen in the opening of the library 
with a superb collection of 20,000 volumes, purchased at probably one- 
half, or perhaps one-quarter of the price that they would have commanded 
at other times. 

Library of the New York Historical Society—17,000 vols.—This so- 
ciety was founded in 1804: incorporated in 18U9. Its library (January 4, 
1549) contained: 


Printed books and pamphlets - . - 15,000 
Bound volumes of newspapers - + Nove 
MSS., original letters, papers, &e. - - 15,000 
Maps and charts” - - - . - 2,100 


Isngravings, several hundred—say - - AUU 
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Medals, about —_- : . ie belie 200 
Coins, about <n ae . - - 1,400 
Also-an extensive collection of Indian relics; cyriosities, &c.; also, a col- 

lection of portraits, busts, &c. . 

As nearly all the additions are from donations, it is difficult to ascertain, 
from the records, the yearly average increase. The number added du- 
ring the year 1848, (printed books and pamphlets,) was 1,290. From one 
to two hundred dollars aré annually expended for the purchase of books. 
The society has no funds; the library is supported by annual subscriptions 
ofits members, The society occupies leased rooms in the University of 
the city of New York. A catalogue, prepared by Rev. Timothy Alden, 
and the only one printed, was published in 1813, 139 pp. 8vo. A com- 

lete catalogue has recently been prepared, and is soon to be put to press. 

he library is open daily from 10 until 2 in the morning, and from 4 to 6 
in the evening, in summer, and from 7 to 9 in winter. Members 
of the society, and persons introduced by members, are entitled to the 
use of the books. Books are only to be consulted in the library. The 
yearly average number of persons consulting the library is estimated at 
five hundred, Jacob B, Moore, librarian. 


Since the above account,.was written,-Mr. J: B. Moore has been appoint- 
ed postmaster in San Francisco, and has left his charge in New York. 
His son, George H. Moore, has succeeded him as librarian. The sum of 
thirty-five thousand dollars has already been obtained for the erection of 
a Suitable building for the meetings of the society, and the preservation of 
its valuable collections. Of this sum, five thousand dollars were from a 
bequest of Miss Elizabeth Demilt, of New York, received in 1849. Mr. 
James Lenox subscribed five thousand dollars. 

Library of the Union Theologicad Seminary—17 ,000 vols.--The library 
of this institution was founded in 1838. It is sometimes called, b 
courtesy, “‘The Van Ess Library,”’ as having been purchased of the Rev. 
Leander Van Ess,of Germany. It contains about 17,000 volumes, mostly 
theological. About 700 volumes were added in 1847 by gift, and others 
occasionally in like manner. The average annual increase cannot be 
stated. he library occupies’a hall in the seminary building, No. 9 
University Place. The room is-a parallelogram, about 65 feet in length, 
much broken by windows and badly contrived. The books are arranged 
on the shelves according to size. There is only a MS. catalogue. The 
library is opened each week day, except Saturday, from 10 o’clock a, m. 
to3 or 4p. m.; closed from the 3d Wednesday in June tothe 3d Wednesday 
in September. Persons entitled to the use of the library are: all connected 
with the seminary, and those who may have permission from a professor. 
The books are lent out. Of the number no estimate can well be made. 
Rev. Edward Robinson, D. D., librarian. 

Columbia Col/eve Library—\2,740 vols.—Columbia College received 
its charter in 1754. The library was fotinded about the year 1757. 
About this time Mr. Joseph Murray: ‘bequeathed to the college property 
worth about £8,000, including his library.”’ Rev, Dr. Bristowe, of Lon- 
don, also bequeathed his library of about 1,500 volumes. from these 
sources, from purchases, from presents by the Eart of Bute and others, 
and from the University of Oxford, the eollege was in possession of a con- 
siderable library; when, on the 6th of April, 1776, the treasurer of the 
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college was ordered to prepare it in six days for the reception of troops. 
“The students were in consequence dispersed, the library and apparatus 
were deposited in the City Hall or elsewhere, and the college edifice was 
converted into a military hospital. Almost all the apparatus, and a large 
proportion of the books belonging to the college, were wholly lost to it in 
consequence of this removal; and of the books recovered, 600 or 700 were 
so only after about thirty years, when they were found, with as many be- 
longing to the New York Society library, and some belonging to Trinity 
Church, ina room in St. Paul’s chapel, where, it seemed, no one but the 
sexton had been aware of their existence, and neither he nor anybody 
else could tell how they had arrived there.’? [See Moare’s Historical 
Sketch of Columbia College, page 62.] In 1792 <a large addition to the 
- College Library was made by a grant of money obtained from the legisla- 
ture. In 1813 the college purchased the library of Professor Kemp. In 
1838 it purchased the library of Professor Moore, who was ‘employed 
for about a year in making a new arrangement and a catalogue of the 
whole library.?’’ 'The library contains (1849) 12,740 volumes, exclu- 
sive of pamphlets, which, if bound, would form about 500 volumes more. 
A single Kgyptian papyrus, several volumes of engravings, a series of 48 
bronze medals illustrative of the Elgin marbles, and two marbles bearing 
Greek inscriptions, though of little interest, belong to the library. About 
120 volumes have been added annually for the last ten years, and about 
$200 expended annually for the purchase of books. The library room is 
44 feet by 26; and has, both on its lower floor and gallery, five alcoves on 
each side, lighted, by as many windows. There is no printed catalogue. 
The library is opened twice a week while the college is in session, and 
from one to three o’clock p.m. each time. The officers of the college 
and the students of the three higher classes use the library,and without 
charge. Books are lent out, about six hundred annually. ‘The yearly 
average number of persons consulting the library without taking out books 
is about one hundred and ten. Lefroy Ravenhill, librarian. 

The Apprentices’ Library—14,000 vols.—The General Society of Me- 
chanics and Tradesmen (Nos. 32 and 34 Crosby street) was founded A. D. 
1785. 'The Apprentices’ Library, established in 1820 by this society, 
contains about 14,000 volumes, kept for the gratuitous use of the ap- 
prentices of the city. [New York State Register, 1845, page 319.] 

Library of the Theological Institute of the Episcopal Church—10,000 
vols.—The American Almanac, for 1850, gives the date of the foundation 
of this institution as 1817, and states the number of volumes in its libra- 
ries to be LO,000. 

Library of the New York Hospital—6,000 vols.—The Society of the 
New York Hospital, New York city, was founded in 1770, and incorpo- 
rated June 13, 1771. The following account of its library. is taken from 
a pamphlet, published in 1846, containing the charter, laws, &c., of the 
society, and of the Bloomingdale Asylum, page 68: 

‘Upon the recommendation of the medical faculty of Columbia College, 
the governors of the hospital, in August, 1796, appropriated the sum of 
$500 towards the purchase of a medical library, to which the members of: 
that faculty contributed books from their private libraries, and part of their 
fees of public instruction. A hospital library was thus instituted, which 
was further augmented by the purchase of the medical library ‘of the late 
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Dr. Romayne, in 1800, and by the accession, in 1805, of the library of a 
ke association of physicians, then called “The Medical Society of New 
ork,’ who. gave their books on condition that they, and such of their 
sons as should become practitioners of medicine in the city of New York, 
should have free use of the hospital library. In 1805 the governors ap- 
propriated the annual sum of $250 for the purchase of books; and other 
larger additions were afterwards made to it, by special purchases and do- 
nations from time to time, amongst which was the valuable botanical li- 
brary of Dr. Hosack, bought by the hospital. 
_ “For some years past these have been appropriated for the support and 
increase of this library all the proceeds arising from the sale of tickets to 
students of medicine, which permit them to see the practice of the house, 
to attend the clinical instruction, and to take books from the library. 
The moneys thus accruing are appropriated to the purchase of medical and 
scientific publications, selected by the library committee, (composed of 
three governors, one physician, and one surgeon,) to the payment of the 
librarian’s salary, binding, and other contingencies. 

“<The annual average expenditures and receipts on account of the pur- 
chase of books, are now from $500 to $800. 

*<'The library now consists of more than 5,000 volumes, confined en- 
tirely to medicine and surgery, and those collateral branchgs of science 
(as chemistry, botany, &c.) specially connected with the healing art. It 
is believed to be as useful and complete in this department as a library 
can be made in that number of volumes, and contains many of the most 
splendid and costly works on anatomy and natural history. During the 
last year the governors have fitted up, in the large hospital building, two 
spacious apartments, one above the other, communicating by a ceutral 
spiral staircase, and deposited the library in them, the lower room being 
used as a reading and consultation chamber.’’ 

Books may be lent free of charge to the present or former governors, 
physicians, surgeons, apothecaries, and other officers of the hospital; to all 
donors of books (approved by the library committee,) or money to the 
amount of $25; and to other persons on the payment of $5 a year. 

A catalogue of the books (194 pages 8vo.) was published in 1845, It 
is very well prepared. It is alphabetical, with an alphabetical and analyt- 
ical index. The present librarian is John L. Vandervoort. 

Library of the American Institute —6,000 vols.—‘‘The American Insti- 
tute of the city of New York was organized January, 1828; incorporated 
May 2, 1829; for the purpose of encouraging and promoting domestic in- 
dustry. he library contains about 6,000 volumes, mostly works of re- 
ference for the mechanic, the manufacturer, the farmer, and the statesman. 
It is open, free of expense to all strangers and is conducted on more 
liberal principles than any other library in ourcountry.”’ [New York State 
Register, 1845, page 320. 

Paes eas Re York Law Institute —4,424 vols.—The New York 
Law Institute was incorporated February 22, 1830. Its library, com- 
posed almost exclusively of law books, contains (1850) 4,424 volumes. 
Its average increase is about 225 volumes a year. From the commence- 
ment of the institution to 1850, the sum of $21,894 had been expended 
for books, making a yearly average of $1,094 70. The annual income, 
varying from $1,200 to $1,50, is derived from charges for membership, 


($80 for each member.) 
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The corporation of the city at present furnishes two rooms in the City 
Hall for the accommodation of the institute. The one used for the library 
is 50 feet by 56. ‘The conversation room is 18 by 33. : 

A catalogue was published in 1842, containing 120 pages 8vo. ‘This 
catalogue, prepared by Lewis H. Sanford, contains also=‘‘a chronological 
list of contemporary English reporters.’? The library is open daily from 
8h o’clock am. to 6p. m. Only those members’ of the, New York bar 
who belong to the institute arg entitled to the use of the books; but those 
who do not practise Jaw in the city, Kings county, or Jersey City, and 
strangers generally, are permitted to use the library free of charge. No 
book is allowed to be taken out of the library except to be used in the 
different courts in the City Hall. The present librarian is H.S. Dodge, 
54 Wall street. ; 

Libraries of the University of the city of New York—4,000 vols—This 
institution was founded in 1831. 

In the American Almanac for 1850 the number of volumes is stated as 
above. In the report of the regents of the New York University, for 1850, 
the value of the library of the university is stated to be $7,000. 
~The Library of the Mechanics’ Institute—3 ,000 vols.—The Mechanics’ 
Institute of New York, 105 Bowery, New York city, was founded in the 
winter of 1830—’3L, and incorporated April 24, 1833. The library contains 
at present about 3,000 yolumes. ‘I'he funds of the institute are derived 
from assessments of members, school-fairs, exhibitions, lectures, &c. A 
catalogue of the library was printed in 1835, containing 26 pages 12mo.; 
and another in 1844, of 64 pages 8vo. The library is open daily, Sun- 
days excepted. Members only are entitled to the use of it; others may be 
admitted by courtesy. The books are lent out, with the exception of large 
and valuable works. Edward Henry, actuary and librarian. 

‘¢ This institution was founded for the purpose of promoting the general 
diffusion of useful knowledge among the aechanieal classes by means of 
lectures on natural and mechanical-philosophy and other scientific sub- 
jects; by founding a library and museum; by forming classes for mutual 
improverhent; holding conversational meetings, debates, and discussios.s 
for the benefit of jts members; by having from time to time public ez/ti- 
bittons for the promotion of excellence in the mechanical arts; and by es- 
tablishing schools for educating on the most approved principles, as well 
as on the most reasonable terms, the apprentices and children of its mem- 
bers. During the brief space of time this institution has existed, all and 
even more has been accomplished than its deserving founders could rea- 
sonably have expected. 

‘Connected with the library is a reading-room, amply supplied with. 
the most popular and scientific American and foreign periodicals. 

‘<The terms on which persons may become members, and with their 
families enjoy all the privileges of the library, reading-room, lectures, 
meetings, debates, classes, exhibitions, school, &c., are: initiation fec, 
$1, and a yearly payment of $2. Life membership $25.” 

Printers’ Reading-Room and Library—2,500 vols—The New York 
Typographical Society was instituted in 1809, for the purpose of affording 
relief to indigent and distressed members and their families, and to other 
proper objects of charity. In 1818 the society was incorporated; re-char- 
tered in 1832 for fifteen years; aud in 1847 incorporated under the general 
law of the State, enacted in 1848. The members commenced making do- 
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nations of books to establish a library in 1823; contributions have been 
made from time to time, and at present the library numbers about 2,500 
volumes, comprising many valuable works in néarly every department of 
literature. The increased interest manifested in the society during the 
past year has extended to the library. Many valuable donations of books 
have been received from publishers and others, and the society has been 
encouraged to procure a suitable room for the library and reading-room, as 
well as for social intercourse. The success of this commendable project 
seems now to be fully assured. [See address of Peter C. Baker, printed 
in ‘* Proceedings at the Printers’ Banquet, January 17, 1850: 8vo: 
New York. The rooms obtained for'library and reading room are at 300 
Broadway. Address C. C. Savage, 13 Chambers street. ] 

Library of the Lyceum of Natural History—1 ,653 vols.--The Lyceum 
of Natural History, in the city of New York, was founded in 1818. The 
library contains 1,653 volumes, consisting chiefly of works on natural 
history, voyages, travels, &c., containing natural history, and the trans- 
actions of kindred societies. 'The lyceum has, also, extensive collections 
in mineralogy, geology, fossils, conchology, ichthyology, entomology, 
amphibia, reptiles, radjata, corals, botany, and small collections of birds 
and quadrupeds. Very few books have been purchased. Nearly all are 
donations from individuals, or have been received from societies in ex- 
change for the publications of the lyceum. “ The rooms occupied by the 
society consist of three Jarge apartments on the 2d floor of the large fire- 
proof building, No. 659 Broadway, and known as the medical department of 
the University of the city of New York. The premises are leased, by the 
lyceum, of the Medical Faculty for the term of ten years. A catalogue of 
the boeks was printed in 1625, 8vo.; another in 1830, 72 pp. 8vo. A 
new one has been prepared, and will shortly be printed. ‘The library is 
open every Monday evening, during the meeting of the society. Mem- 
bers have access at any time, on application to the librarian. Books are 
lent outto members Persons of standing in science, residing at a dis- 
tance, have, by special vote of the society, been allowed to take out any 
work from the library. This is seldom done. Any person not a mem- 
ber, wishing to consult the books, ean do so on application to the librarian. 
Robert H. Brownne, 39 Crosby street, librarian. ; 

_ The American and Foreign Bible Society possesses a library, which, 
according to the Baptist Almanac for 1850, contains 1,576 volumes. 

The Collese of Physicians and Sw geons in the city of New York pos- 
sesses a library of 1,200 volumes, valued at $1,500. [Regents’ report, 
1850. 

Tip American E'thnological Society, New York ctty.—The object of 
the society, thus far, has been the preparation and publication of original 
memoirs on ethnology. A few hundred pamphlets and books have been 
presented, a list of which is prefixed to the 2d volume of its transactions. 
It is intended to form a cabinet at an early day. John Russell Bartlett, 
secretary. ; : 

Free Academy of New York City.—This establishment has but recently 
commenced operations. Preparations for a library are making, which, it 
is hoped, may be realized at no distant day. Horace Webster, president. 
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Library of the Lyceum of Literature, Science, and Mechanic Arts.— 
ae 6, ios. Contains about 650 volumes, of which 295 are 
periodicals and pamphlets; a srhall collection of manuscripts, maps, 
charts, engravings; large collections of minerals and natural curiosities. 
Increases at the rate of about 100 volumes annually. A catalogue in 
12mo. was printed in 1845. Open daily from 1 to 8 p. m., Sundays 
excepted. feat 

The Library of the Lyceum is free to members and their families, to 
whom books are lent out. The lyceum furnishes the public, gratuitously, 
with a course of weekly lectures, from distinguished men, during the 
winter. This has been kept up for several years. J.J.Underhill, R. C. 
Southwick, C. Swan, committee. 

The Public Library occupies the rooms of the lyceum, and contains 
over 3,000 volumes. 


ROCHESTER. 


Atheneum Library—5 050 vols.—Founded in 1832. The library con- 
tains 5,050 volumes, 18 maps, and a small collection of minerals. A 
public building has been erected, one half of which is occupied by the 
athenzeum, and the other by the ‘Library of the Court of Appeals.”’ 
Above is a splendid hall for lectures, $2 feet by 70, and 27 feet high, 
called “Corinthian Hall.’? The library rooms are 80 feet long, 34 feet 
wide, and 15 feet high. 

A catalogue was printed in 1847, (40 pages 8vo.;) another is in press. 
The library is open every day (Sundays excepted) from 8 o’clock a. m. 
to 9} p.m. Any person, by paying one dollar per annum, can becomea 
member of the association. ‘Two books can be taken out on one name, 
and they are usually kept out from two to four days. About 2,000 per 
week are thus lent. L. R. P. Stockton; librarian. 

Library of the Court of Appeals—Contains 3,400 volumes of law and 
miscellaneous books, a part of the old Chancellor’s Library of the State of 
New York. 

This is the proper place to notice a publication of great value to the 
bar of this city, and which deserves to be imitated in other places. It is 
‘A catalogue of law books in the different libraries in Rochester on the 
3ist August, 1847, with references to the several owners of each, by 
William EF’. Liddle. 8vo., 55 pages: Rochester, 1847.’’ This catalogue 
contains the law-books in 63 private libraries, besides those in the public 
library. ‘The catalogue is alphabetical, and under each title all the 
attorneys owning the books are referred to by means of numbers. An 
index of subjects is appended to the catalogue. 


SCHENECTADY, 


Union College Libraries—14,526 vols.—The college library was found- 
ed (with the college) in 1795, and contains 7,776 volumes. ‘The yearly 
average number of volumes added to the library for the last ten years is 
468. ‘The annual expediture for books during the same period is $400 39. 
An imperfect catalogue, intended merely for present use while the librarian 
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is preparing one more perfect, was printed in 1846, (SO pages 12mo.) The 
new catalogue is nearly completed. The library is opened twice a week, 
one hour each time. Officers, students, and resident graduates are enti- 
tled to the use of the library. About 2,110 volumes are lent out annually. 
Jonathan Pearson, librarian. 

The societies of under graduates possess 6,750 volumes. 

Library of the Young Men’s Association—3 ,200 vols. 


SOMERS 
Public Library—210 vols. 
TROY. 


Library of the Young Men’s Association—A,000 vols.—This associa- 
tion was founded in 1835. The library contains 4,000 volumes, 18 maps, 
and 40 engravings. The yearly average incfease is about 180 volumes; the 
average expenditure about $100 per annum. There is a small fund of 
$1,800, raised by the sale of life-membership tickets, the interest of which 
goes into the contingent fund for general expenses. The library room is 
36 feet by 18, newspaper room 40 by 30, and ond room 36 by 18, contain- 
ing 200 volumes of newspapers bound. A catalogue (32 pages 8vo.) was 
printed in 1845. The library is open for the delivery of books from 11 
to 1 o’clock, and from 7 to 9in the evening, of every week-day. All 
members of the association are entitled to free access to the library, at all 
hours of the day, by an annual payment of $2. Clergymen of all denom- 
inations are honorary members, and entitled to all the benefits of the as- 
sociation. Books are lent out to members of the association—about 143000 
annually. About 3,000 persons consult the library annually without taking 
away books. 

The Lyceum of Natural History possesses a library, besides a valuable 
cabinet. 


UTICA. 
Library of the Young Men’s Assoctation—2,200 vols, 
WEST POINT. 


Library of the United States Military Academy—15,000 vols.—This 
#ibrary was founded in 1812, and contains (January 1, 1849) about 15,000 
volumes, exclusive of pamphlets. 

It has, of manuscripts, 4 volumes. 

maps and charts, 100. 
music, 4 volumes. 
engravings, 55 volumes. 
busts, 4. 

paintings, (portraits) 10. 
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Additions to the library since 1838: 


In 1838, 250 volumes. In 1843, 171 volumes. 
1839, 602 = 1844, 50 “ 
1840, 159 ‘Ss 1845, 130“ 
1841, 377. « 1846, 25 « 
1842, 108 > *¢- 1847 50H 3 1f* 


Average, 192 volumes per annum. Average expenditure, for the last 
ten years, $838 43. There is no permanent fund for the increase of the 
library. There is usually an appropriation made by Congress of $1,000 
annually for the library, but for the years 1846, 1847, and 1848, no such 
-appropriation was made. The sum of $1,500, however, was given for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1849. = 

The library occupies one wing of a gneiss building, of the Eliza- 
bethan style of Gothic architecture, erected in 1840 and 1841. The re- 
maining portion of the building contains four public offices and rooms for 
philosophical apparatus; the east tower bearing a transit mstrument, the 
middle one an equatorial telescope, and the west one a mural circle. The 
cost of the entire building was $50,216 86. The library-room is 46 feet 
square, with a gallery and two tiers of cases. Height of room 31 feet. 

The books are arranged upon the shelves according to subjects—alpha- 
betically under subjects. There are two printed catalogues—the first, 
August, 1822, 22 pp. 8vo.; the second, 1830, 132 pp. 8vo.; and one in 
manuscript, nearly complete, will probably be printed soon. ‘The library 
is open daily, Sundays excepted, between 8 and 12 a. m., and between 
1 p.m. and sunset. Only members of the institution and. officers resi- 
ding at the post are Gaited to the use of the books. Cadets may draw 
books on Saturday, to be returned on the ensuing Monday—at other 
times by special permission of the superintendent in writing. Officers 
can draw four volumes— professors, eight volumes—for a period not exceed- 
ing two months. The annual number drawn is on an average 1,070. 
The yearly average number of persons consulting the library without. 
taking out books is between 6,000 and 7,000, exclusive of strangers, of 
whom there are a good many who visit the library during the summer. 

The officers are a librarian, a member of the academic staff; and an 
assistant librarian, a private soldier. The office of librarian is at pres- 
ent (January, 1849) vacant. André Freis is the assistant librarian. 


ACADEMY LIBRARIES, (157 Iv NUMBER)—66,442 voLs. 


The annual reports of the Regents of the University of the State of New 
York enable us to give (what we would gladly be able to furnish with 
respect to the other States of the Union) an exact list of the academy 
libraries, with the number of volumes contained in each. 

‘Vhe volumes in the libraries for the last three years number as follows: 


«% 
No. of academies. 


No. of volumes. 


Average number. 


In 1548, 153 academies reported . 


Tn 1849, 16472. do.. eee olla eemepewc: 


In 1860, 167. . dort? seide 


eeeeseae 


cre ee eee 


414 
424 
423 
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The following list of academies, with the number of volumes in the 
academic library, and the value of the library, is taken from the 63d annual 
report of the regents, made to the legislature March 1, 1850: 


Names of acfilemies. No. of volumes | Value of library. 
in theacadgmic 
library. - 
academy at.LitteFalls:. ..........ea5e-s 394 $329 00 
iain Academie oo. on erie ese cess 166. 158 00 
Albeny Academy <i..........- fa a es nea 797 1,645 00 
Albany Female Academy ....... aay eee ea 1, 066 958 00 
Albany Female Seminary ................ 707 900 00 
CORE | es One 358 397 00 
CLES: OL Ay ee a nee eee 451 398 60 
Pe a 4 to re - k, Sau 1,698 00 
OU ESS 6 are eer ere 270 280 00 
Amsterdam Female Seminary ............ 397 390 00 
erwin AcaIeM ys ta~ $o-5 5h ence sss Ape 126 194 00 
Auburn Academy............ cea 37m, EEE 181 164 00 
Auburn Female Seminary................ 112 153 00 
Se 9 eS eee 153 381 00 
URSA A CaCI VIER 6 oo 5 5 0 06:54 sbxole sy aie > 615 566 00 
OS ES ee Ss eee 130 _ 159 00 
Binghamton Academy. y.......-..222000- 587 650 00 
Brockport Collegiate Institute............. 185 |. 198 00 
EerOOR OI ACAUEIAY is «oc eons ha oe 01068 «ia 141 156 00 
Brooklyn Female Academy............... 1, 660 . 1,220 00 
Cambridge Washington Academy......... 306 498 00- 
Canandaigua Academy -.........--..e00- 528 400 00 
Canajoharie Academy ..........22ces020- 189 277 00 
MIRON A CACCIIV Gi «5 <2. < cen eetes acne cs 125 180 00 
Cary Collegiate Seminary.............--. 307 374 00 
Mayes ACadeKan oss <cenceccssseses 322 396 00 
chamiplain Academy ....4..2-+0.52212+9: 237 272 00 
Cherry Valley Academy..*................ 129 211 00 
Chester Academy....... iS esr 170 217 00 
laverack Acudemiy. «fee e ces ccsecsssee 346 221 00 
AIMIMIPACOMETIVES ...-. <<. <<<-40¢223 +: i 345 232 OU 
Clinton Grammar School.............0065 340 250 00 
Clinton Liberal Tustitute..............6.. Lda 1,000 00 
Clover Street Seminary...........--0+005: 325 225 00 
Cortland Academy... niccieececestorsass 1, 086 1,100 00 
Cortlandville Academy...........2-c+-s¢. AT4 461 00 
@axsackie Academy... + -.+2-cerscsenss: 313 150 00 
Delaware Academy... ......2.-eeesseeeees 71 1,026 00 
Delaware Literary Institute............... 685 520 00 
De Ruyter Institute ....... REPO 242 345 00 
Dutchess County Academy............++- 276 190 00 


Kast Bloomfield Academy....... Me getter 361 369 00 
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Names of academies. No. of volumes | Value of library. 
inthe academic 
library. 


EE 


Filmivatidadeinys..4.0 22.38 See 348 $288 00 


Erasmus Halt Academy... .........--0eee- 2, 065 496 00 
Pairheld Academy :. \: fo. -20 sei care eee te AOL 840 Ou 
Falle} Seminary.........-02+.----se eee: 202 198 00 
yee s Half Academy... Jvrecsrecgs oe 2. 379 182 00 

ayetteville Academy... -.--..++++++.+eee 225 235 OU 
Fort Covington Academy ....5...5.....+4: 100 161 00 
Franklin Academy, (Malone).....s..60586 173 213 00. 
Franklin Academy, (Prattsburgh)........- 1, 182 419 00 
PredoniaAcademy. 0: 2. S22 ee P92. Fees 1,471 620 00 
Friendship Academy........-.....2-e200- 1i7 168 00 
Galway “Acadeniyes., 282. 922s ake aseee 90 317 00 
Genesee Wesleyan Seminary............. 1, 677° 1, 460 00 
Genesee and Wyoming Seminary......... 412 - 425 00 
Geneseo Academy..! .. 22) essed. dak a2 s we T77 300 O00 
Genoa Academyris t. 0... sian bg sees oeee 133 202 00 
GilbertsvilleAcademy and Collegiate Institute 320 401 Ob 
Gleris' Palis Academy 22. lists es fetedaeac 258 263 00 
Gouverneur Wesleyan Seminary .......... 376 4009 00 
Grammar School of Columbia College ....- 862 362 00 
Grammar School Univ. City of New York... NOHS."}. 5. Ul eee eels e 
Granville Acadoitty.. Tut. ccc pe veerucase 217 188 00 
Greenbush and Schodack Academy........ 82 150: 00 
Greenville Academy... 7. sees 1s eccecer ee 165 180 00 
CTOtOM: ACACOMY cs.ccscss waecean we eee ry. 298 334 00 
aint ACHMEHIy:, ..scuuecthas eeeee eas S05 800 00 
FLariwick SOMmMnary.c. ns --ncdseee eeen cer 854 1,155 0U 
TiOHaTe EAM EWSUITOIO..... oe keke RASC Lead 588 469 00 
Hubbardsville Academy .............000: OPE: 153 00 
PUAN ACAGOMIE. 5 nike ance. eee La Ll 189 00 
Ath OCe ACACOMY OVA «oon awsle tes tb ebcee had 444 434 00 
Jamestown ACAGEMY ....0uerorenctace abe 256 203 OV 
Jefferson Academy......... Gee cet tee cas 197 166 00 
Jefferson County Institute.............00. 972 623 00 
JOUNSIOWND ACHIOMIVE ...cchne sees hare e Cee 187 189 00 
JOLLA AGRA Vrs speek sue CR ERE ROR RET 203 300 00 
Resseville ACAGOHYehons nth nuOs Cee Ede 218 281 00 
Kinderhook Academy .......... Cesdteks 540 600 00 
Kingsboro” Academy... .drcavsts ees CORE 154 211 00 
Kingston AGED OMY ow. ce ednisl eee nneet ene 534 500 00 
Lansingburgh Academy... -.isscoeeccnnun 441 570 00 
Le Roy Female Se MMINALYs ee vee ha ee eee ey 581 573 00 
Liberty Normal Insitute. fi eiiegentaares 129 161 00 
Lowville Academy 


ceacnnwmec Cech OeOPEene 328 167 00 
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LIST OF ACADEMIES—Continued. 


Names of academies. 


library. 
BYAEHAOD ACADCMY. «ws... bn wennvscuceten 129 
MESHING ACAUPIIT ES pon 00864 Con schoo ook s 364 
Maywile Academy... ...). 6.5305 345h 00 be 171 
akewico Academpro. .,.. ... 5.54% sa 45 css ak; 480 
Middlebury Academy.........:2....00.00. 736 
Biliewslic Aeadensyr 2. .ssethsteics 193 
prmmtpe ACSNEMG ee, ... deus att enkth .: 144 
Montgomery Academy ..............-400. 398 
Peeeein LUMO. week ae ie. so. 425 
Mount Pleasant Academy................ 1, 320 
ETO A COUEMI VS ns non nce vk hod 34 cose 314 
New Berlin Academy .......... oa eee fhe 201 
Newburgh Academy... .....si.s50ca02- 414 
New Paltz Academy........... as Oiate ets 237 
New York Free Academy................ not stated. 
North: Salem Academy... .26s2iiss2525052 253 
PWOLWICSE ACAUICINGE oo occ teas 28220255 6% 558 
Nunda Literary Institute............ .... 191 
Ogdensburgh Academy .................. _ 312 
Oneida Conference Seminary ....,........ 1, 381 
Rimetiaara ACAQGMy oo cack ce cssctesos: 504 
Ontario Female Seminary...... ge ctiea poe 559 
MRSMPCCACCIOP OEE once adibee hsb 505% 428 
RUC ACHACIN Washo o.e ooo ois .t50045.00% 00% 219 
240), @. CONC) an eae re 1,219 
CROAT “ACANCHIY y. oo. 200ls'd 25052585025: 283 
Phipps Union Seminary... .<0%s.056% +3 3 383 
Plattsburgh Academy....... Peer tire eee 146 
UMM, ACAGENIY Gs oo aime Gidea odie 94s 6 Z 351 
Poughkeepsie Female Academy........... 213 
PPAUSV ING ACAIEIMNY soso «0 ha5.0,5 3.65550 eee 201 
Red Creek. Union Academy .............. 188 
PR SISSe! det LSE C ian 0nd nae x im Sans 40 »-0:0 AOT 
Rensselaerville Academy. ..5.2....200000: Wy 
PGE NCC re CACOII a0. o5ujs oa. + = 115,610) very 0:2 386 
ELI sATACAGEMT Yeas so isis Eicvweisid edocs se 141 
Rochester Collegiate Institute............. 284 
‘Rochester Female Academy ...........-.. 170 
Romewicademyastiascstias 45.2 ee. 5 Las 133 
Rutgers Female Institute.......... Pics chet «| . 2, 303 
Mase ARDOTOLNSLINLES.<ci.% ociccle<'e seis «+ do | 95 
Died awrenceiAcademy .. 2 «siSecsccere ss 649 
Sandiliake: Academy 2.iis +26 9s awitelie ae 242 
Sauquoit Academy......0.00s00- SE noe 83 
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No. of volumes,| Value of librgty. 
in the academic 


$153 00 
273. 00° 
152.09 
640 00 
#22 00 
180 09 
159 00 
150 00 
409 00 

1,020 00 
308 60 
176 00 
370 00 
282 00 
369 00 
524 00 
455 00 
192 00 
393 00 

1,328 00 
456 00 
478 00 
330 00 
231 00 
922 00 
207 00 
416 00 
215 00 
374 00 
186 00 
150 00 
206 00 
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LIST OF ACADEMIES—Continued. 


dYames of academies. No. of volumes | Value of library. 


inthe academic 
library. 

Schenectady Lyceum and Academy........ 325 $590 W0~ 
Schoharie Academy sc. ..0s.-ccccerccenee 219 272 00 
Schuylerville Academy -.-...-.+eereeees> 160 173 00 
Seneca Falls Academy.......-.--e--se00- 245 438 00 
Seward Female Seminary................ 358 401 00 
Sherburne Union Academy..............-. 514 521 00 
Spencertowi AcegdemMyaic e2«sep es eseperse a3 159 00 
Springville Academy ...--....scescccceed 127 180 00 
5. S Seward Insatutes. os Seer as ewas ses is §2 150 00 
Starkey sSemimatyars sf cee ecee sw sveseesss 860 539 00 
Stillwater Seminaryenc. os cha c eee ssesse sap 304 361 00 
hIOY ACAMEMY ctu «os ce seeneess Serer 338 300 00 
roy. emale Senlary ists s.~ sceessye ess 909 1,379 00 
Union, Halb Academy..< osc eac<ssve couse 464 634 00 
Union. Lateraty Society,o. » 4<0<<+0ssaese04s 132 121 00 
Emon Villave Academy... << i-s<cesyvews 432 337 00 
Utica. Academy: gegy« aexk Sus snat a geeue 185 235 00 
Utica, Pemale Academy. ..issoreescrsvess 76 154 00 
Wermen -Academyptgies Semesters np seuspes 374 320 00 
Wallkill Academrypss. i news Gas.c oye’ yc oes 318 330 00 
Svalworth Acudegiy s7. 140.0. sats sik ees 114 164 00 
Washington: Academy. .J.dse.ssccohesses 359 350 00 
VW estheld Academy. iid. Ueacee yee opes 424 478 00 
Wuiehsll Acadenpy:.. vcs deewsvess sees ee 180 164 00 
Whitesboro’ Academy............. cs eua es 153 100 00 
Wy Eitestowh Seminary... << issue ecesesnnes S21 880 00 
Wilson Collegiate Institute ......... Ganees 671 627 00 
Windsor AcademYais..cnsteacess raareta ails Isl 189 00 
Mate Academ yageh wits. t\ bas Ehvcaun ees 329 324 00 - 

Totalewurx cs ccses Be Fr ee 66, 442 » 69, 881 


SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES, (8,070 In NUMBER)—1,338,848 voLuMEs. 


«The number of volumes in the school district libraries was, in 1844, 
1,145,250; in 1845, 1,203,139; in 1846, 1,310,986; and in 1847, 1,338,848. 
_ “Selections for the district libraries are made from the whole range of 
literature and science, with the exception of controversial books, political 
or religious. History, biography, poetry; philosophy, mental, moral and 
natural; fiction—indeed every department of human knowledge contri- 
butes its share to the district school library. The object of this great 
charity was not merely to furnish books for children, but to establish in 
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all the school districts a miscellaneous library suited to the tastes and 
characters of every age.’’ ies 

‘* By means of this diffusive benevolence, the light of knowledge pene- 
trates every portion of the State, and the sons of our farmers, merchants, 
mechanics, and laborers have daily access to many well-selected books, 
of which, but for this sagacious policy of our State, a majority of them 
would have never heard. If knowledge is power, who can calculate the 
energy imparted to the people of this State. by the district school and dis- 
trict library??? [See Annual Report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, January. 2, 1849.] ; 

‘¢In 1835 the districts were, by act of legislature, authorized to tax 
themselves $20 each the first year, and $10) each year afterwards, for the 
establishment of a library. But few districts availed themselves of this 
privilege. In 1838 it was made imperative upon each district, the State 
paying half of the sum.’’ These libraries are ‘“‘not so much for the 
benefit of children attending school as for those who, have completed their 
common-school education. Its main design was to throw into school 
districts, and to place within the reach of all their inhabitants, a collection 
of good works on subjects calculated to enlarge their understandings, and 
store their minds with useful knowledge.’”? [Report, 1836.] 


NEW JERSEY. 
BURLINGTON. 


College Library—A ,000 vols.—Founded A. D. 1846; contains about 
1,000 volumes, 3 MSS., 25 maps and charts, a good collection of sacred 
music, and several hundred coins. No catalogue has been printed. The 
library is open daily from 3 to 4 p.m. Books are freely lent, mostly to 
students, to be returned in a week. The college is yet in its infancy, 
and of course no annual average of expenditure or use can be stated. 
Rev. A. Frost, librarian. 

NEWARK. 


Library of the New Jersey Historical Society—825 vols.—The society 
was instituted in 1845. The library was definitely located in Newark in 
the year 1846. It contains 825 volumes, 410 pamphlets, 760 manu- 
scripts, 20 maps, 2 portraits, and several engravings. The: larger por- 
tion of the collection has been presented. About $150 per annum have 
been appropriated to the purchase of books and MSS. ‘The society occu- 

ies aroom in a building erected by the Newark Library Association. 

he room is 48 feet by 18, and 12} high. No catalogue of its collections 
has been printed. There is no specified time for the opening of the 
library. Members have access on application to the librarian. ‘The books 
are not lent out. Samuel H. Pennington, librarian. 

The Library Institution—3,000 vols.—This institution was chartered 
by the State in 184-. The library contained in 1849 3,000 volumes, 
open to the public on the most liberal terms. A handsome building has 
been erected expressly for the institution. W.A. Whitehead, secretary. 
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Rutgers College Library—8,000 vols.—Rutgers College was founded 
in 1770. The library was commenced about the year 1807, and contains 
(January, 1849) not far from 8,000 volumes. It increases at the rate of 
about 150 volumes per annum. side] 

Persons entitled to use the library are: officers of the institution, 
gratuitously; students of the college, and of the theological school, by 
paying one dollar per annum. None except professors and students are 
allowed to take books from the library. The number that consult the 
library without taking bocks is very limited. Professor C. K. Van 
Remondt, librarian. ? 


ORANGE. 
Lyceum Library—1 ,000 vols. 
PRINCETON. 


Libraries of the College of New Jersey—16,000 vols.—The College of 
New Jersey was founded in 1746. 'The college library was commenced 
as early as 1755, but was entirely consumed in 1801 by the fire which 
destroyed the college building. ‘The present library (August, 1849) con- 
tains 9,000 volumes, and upwards. It has a collection of maps, and also 
a small one of medals and coins, and has lately received more than 8,000 
sulphurets—fac-similes of ancient Roman and other coins. For some 
years past about $400 per annum have been expended for the pur- 
chase of books. The library is kept in a room 66 feet by 33, and is ar- 
ranged according to subjects. ‘There is no printed catalogue, except 
one printed in 1760, in 12mo. The library is open twice a week—one 
hour each time. Persons entitled to the use of the library are, the in- 
structors and students of the college and theological seminary, and resi- 
dent graduates. Books are lent out, and occasionally to persons at a dis- 
tance. Professor G. M. Giger, librarian, 

There are connected with the college two literary societies possessing 
libraries—namely: the American Whig Society has 3,500 volumes; the 
Cliosophic Society 3,500 volumes. Hach of these societies has” a hand- 
“some building, erected exclusively for its purposes by its members. Both 
are conducted with much spirit. 

Library of the Theologwal Seminary—9,000 vols.—This institution 
went into operation in the year 1812, with a small number of books. 
The present number of volumes may be from 8,000 to 10,000, mostly 
theological, including all the Polyglots and most of the Fathers, besides 
a very valuable collection of about 1,000 volumes of bound pamphlets, 
collected mostly by one individual. It is a very cheice and valuable 
library. Most of the books have been presented; there is, therefore, no 
uniformity in the number of books added yearly. No certain sum is de- 
voted annually to the purchase of books. The average annual expendi- 
ture would not exceed $200. On one occasion a private library was pur- 
chased for about one thousand dollars. 

A beautiful Gothic building, 80 feet by 50, of brown stone, has been 
erected by the liberality of a single individual. The floors are of marble. 
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The roof is slated. The whole, except the vestibule, is in one room, 
with a gallery. There are alcoves on the two sides of the room. - 

The arrangement of the books is partly by subjects, but not uniformly. 
The library is open twice a week for taking out books; and every day, 
Sunday excepted, for consultation. The professors and students of the 
seminary and of New Jersey College are entitled to the use of the 
library. The institution is connected with the Presbyterian denomina- 
tion. Rev. A. Alexander, S. T. D., librarian. 


TRENTON. 


State Library—5,000 vols.—This library was organized in 1824, and 
contains 5,060 volumes. Ii has one volume, of about 600 pages, of letters 
in manuscript, most of them from men who served their country in 
the Revolutioa—a number of General Washington’s. 

There is an annual appropriation of $250 for the purchase of books. 
The library occupies an apartment in the State House. .T'wo eat- 
alogues have been printed—the first in 1838, 36 pages Svo.; the second 
in 1847, 37 pages 8vo. The library is open daily during the ses- 
sions of the legislature and the State courts, and also of the United States 
courts which sit at Trenton. ‘The persons entitled to the use of the 
books are, officers of the executive department, members of the legistla- 
ture, and members of the New Jersey bar. William D. Hart, State 
librarian. 

Philomathean Library—300 vols.—The Philomathean Society of Tren- 
ton Academy has begun to collect a library, by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of its members and others. About 300 volumes have already been 
received. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALLEGHANY CITY. 


Labrary of ihe Western Theological Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church—5 ,000 vols.—The library was founded in 1827, when the insti- 
tution commenced its operations, and contains (January, 1849) 5,000 vol- 
umes. The increase during the last ten years has been small. A legacy 
has been left, to be permanently invested and applied to the increase of 
the library. It will probably yield about $90 or $100 per annum, and 
will soon be available. 

The library is in one of the wings of the seminary edifice, on the third 
story. The base of the library is a floor projecting some six feet from the 
wall, with arailing on its margin. The centre is open from the floor of 
the second story. It was designed, in the construetion of the building, 
for a library-room. Its material is brick, and its dimensions are 50 by 
30 feet; height, 11 feet from the floor, and 23 or 24 feet from the floor of 
the second story in the centre. 

The books are arranged upon the shelves according to size. Around the 
ceiling, above the shelves, is a broad border, on which the letters of the 
alphabet are printed—one above éach tier of shelves. On the margin of 
each shelf, small letters are placed in alphabetical order. On the back of 
each book is inscribed its number on its appropriate shelf. On the inside 
of the cover is this same number, together with the large and smail letters, 
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and the whole number as it advances, with the name of the institution.. 
In the catalogue the books are arranged according to subjects; each book, 
under its appropriate division, having the number and letters referring to 
its tier and’shelf. Thus, by a reference from the catalogue, every book 
may readily be found, and, by the marks on the book, may quickly be 
returned to its place. The whole number is of no further use in the plan 
than to indicate the number of books in the library ‘There isasyet no 
printed catalogue, but a good one in manuscript. 

The library is opened, statedly, on¢e a week, and kept open one hour 
each time. The professors and students only are entitled to its use. By 
courtesy the use may be allowed to others. The faculty have the super- 
vision of the library: they appoint one of the students annually to attend to 
the duties of librarian. Rev. David Elliott, D. D., senior professor. 


CANONSBURG. 


Jefferson College Libraries—10,000 vols.—The catalogue of the college 
for 1848 contains the following statement with reference to the libraries: 

‘The college library is not large, but contains a considerable number 
of rare and valuable books. Important additions have recently been made 
to it, and effftient measures taken for its enlargement. 

<<'I"he literary societies are in a flourishing condition, and are proba- 
bly unsurpassed by any similar associations. ‘hey are ornaments to the 
college, and valuable auxiliaries in the mental training of the students. 
Their halls are commodious and handsomely furnished, and their libraries 
extensive and well selected.” 

This college was founded in 1802, and the number of volumes in the 
three libraries is given in the American Almanac for 1850 as 10,000. 

The Theological Seminary at Canonsburg—2,000 vols —This seminary 
went into operation in 1831, and was incorporated in 1833. It is under 
the direction of the associated Presbyterian church. The library is said 
to contain 2,000 volumes. 


CARLISLE. 


Dickinson College Libraries—14,550 vols.—The college library was 
founded with the college in 1782, and contains 5,050 volumes. For the 
last ten years the average increase has been 120 volumes per annum; 
the expenditure for books, $100 per annum. : 

The books are arranged according to subjects, following the system of 
Brunet. The library is open once a week for an hour, and is free to all 
connected with the college. There is no printed catalogue. J. U. Mar- 
shall, librarian. 

There are two societies of students possessing valuable libraries, namely: 
the Belies-Lettres Society, 5,000 volumes ; the Union Philosophical So- 
clety, 4,500 volumes. 


CHESTER. 


Atheneum Library—1 ,000 vols. 
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EASTON. 


_ Lafayette College Libraries—5,402 vols.—The college library, begun 
in 1833, contains (January, 1849) only about 402 volumes. The libra- 
ries of the literary societies (the Franklin and ) are larger and val- 
uable, containing together about 5,000 volumes. The college was founded 
in 1832. Professor J. N. Coffin, librarian. 

The Easton Library—3,751 vols—This library was founded in 1811. 
It contains, (1850,) besides 3,751 volumes of printed books, a small num- 
ber of manuscripts, maps, engravings, and coins. It increases slowly 
from the proceeds of a semi-annual tax upon‘the proprietors, amounting 
to about 75 dollars a year. <A brick building, 60 feet by 35, forming one 
room 17 feet high, was erected for the library in 1811. The library is 
open Tuesdays and Saturdays from 3 to 5o0’clock. About 1,5UU books 
are lent out each year. Peter Baldy, librarian. 


ERIE. 


The Irving Literary Ins’itute was formed July 4, 1839, and incor- 
porated in 1847. ‘I'he library contains 1,015 volumes. The funds are 
raised by a semi-annual assessment of members and the loan of books. 
The amount will average $50 per annum. Voluntary subscriptions are 
occasionally made for the library. The institute occupies two rooms in 
the court house—a large hall for weekly meetings, and a private room for 
the library. A catalogue (16 pp. 8vo.) was printed in 1848. The library 
is open every Saturday, from 6 to 9 o’clock p.m. 'The members of the 
institute, and subscribers at $2 per annum, have free access to the. books. 
The institute maintains a course of free lectures every winter. They 
have been well attended. Lucian Rust, secretary. 


FALLSINGTON, BUCKS COUNTY. 


The Fallsington Tabrary Company was founded and incorporated in 
1802. The Ist article of its constitution provides, that ‘‘no book or 
books shall ever be introduced into this library which shall have been 
written with an intention to discredit the Christian religion, or bring into 
disrepute any Socletigpt denomination thereof.’? Each member pays the 
sum of $5 entrance Yee, and an annual assessment of $1. The present 
number of shareholders is 45. Number of volumes in the library, 1.651). 
Sum expended for books annually, $25. [See constitution of the F. L. 
Co., 12 pp: 12mo., Doylestown, 1336; and catalogue of books belonging 
to the F. L., 31 pp. 12mo., Newtown, 1844.] 


GETTYSBURG, 


“Pennsylvania College Libra: ies—6 373° vols.—The college library 
commenced with the college in 1832, and contains (in 1849) 1,773 vol- 
umes, about 50 medals, and 400 or 50U coins. About 100 volumes are 
added annually. About 80 to 100 dollars are expended yearly for books. 
The library occupies. a room in the college edifice 42 feet by 22. It is 
opened once a week for about an hour. Professors, tutors, resident 
graduates, and students, are entitled te use the books; others can borrow 
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books through an officer of the institution. There are two literary socie- 
ties (the Phrenakosmian and Philomathean,) having libraries of about 
2,600 volumes each; a scientific society, with 200 volumes; and a Ger- 
man society, with 400 volumes in the German language: making an ag- 
gregate of 6,373 volumes connected With the college. “ Professor M. L, 
Stoever, librarian. 

Library of the Theological Seminary of the General Synod of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United States——The library was 
begun in 1825, and contains about 8,500 volumes, and a few MSS. The 
additions during the last ten years amount to about S00 volumes. There 
is no printed catalogue. The library is opened for the use of the students 
every Saturday, one hour. The constitution limits its use to the faculty 
and students of the institution. By courtesy the professors of Pennsyl- 
vania College, located in the same town, are allowed the use of the 
books. The use is in allcases gratuitous. S.S. Schmucker, chairman 
of the faculty. 


HARRISBURG. 


Pennsylvania. State Library—10,000 vols.—This library was founded 
28th Febreary, 1816, and contains, at present, about 10,000 volumes. It 
eccupies two rooms in the capitol, each about 40 feet long by 30 wide and 
20 high. A catalogue’ was printed in 1839, containing 168 pages 8vo. 
The library is open during the session of the legislature and supreme 
court, daily from 9a.m to 1 p.m.,and from 3 p.m. to5 p.m. Books 
are lent out to officers of the State government and members of the legis- 
lature. Strangers can read in the library, but are not by law permitted to 
take out books. James Johnston, librarian. 


HATBOROUGH. 


Union Library—3,430 vols.—The Union Library Company of Hat- 
borough, Montgomery county, was founded in the year 1755, and incor- 
porated in 1787. The library contains (1850) 3,430 volumes. It in- 
creases at the rate of about 100 volumes annually. There has been no 
permanent fund till quite recently. Nathan Holt left by will a donation 
of $5,000, of which he directed $3,000 to the purchase of a lot of ground, 
and the erection of a suitable building thereon. Thg remaining $2,000 is 
to be placed out on landed security, and the interest devoted to the pur- 
chase of books. In 1849 a stone building was erected, for the above men- 
tioned $3,000. It-is 33 feet by 40, and finished after the plan of 
the Mercantile Library of Philadelphia, in one room 16 feet high. There 
is a printed catalogue, (64 pp. 8vo.) of which five editions have been 
issued. It includes a historical account of the institution, its constitu- 
tion, by-laws, &c. The library is statedly open two days in the week. 
Any person, by consent of the directors, may become a member on 
the payment of $10 and an annual tax of one dollar. Strangersand non- 
subscribers are allowed to use the books in the building, at the discretion 
of the librarian. Joseph Morton, librarian. 


JONESTOWN. 


The Swatara Literary Association has lately been formed at Jones- 
town, the object of which, as stated in the second article of" the constitu- 
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tion, is ‘ to establish a library and museum, and to encourage such exer- 
cises as will tend to spread ganeral and useful information.’’ 


LANCASTER, 


Franklin College Library.—This college has a small library of 750 
volumes, including pamphlets. EF. A. Muhlenberg, jr., librarian. [See 
Marshall College, Mercersburg.] 

The Library of the Mechanics’ Institute in this place contains 2,000 
volumes. [See Rupp’s History of Lancaster County. 

Juliana Library.—A library was established here in 1770 by Thomas 
Penn, and named, from his wife, the Juliana Library. [Ludewig, in the 
Serapeum.| 


LEWISBURG. 


_ Lewisburg University Library—600 vols.—This library was commenced 
in 1849. <A subscription of about $10,000 has been made for the in- 
crease of the library; and it will become available, by instalments, within 
the next three years. Professor George R. Bliss, librarian. 


MEADVILLE, 


Alleghany College Libraries—8,000 vols.—The college was founded in 
1815. It possesses in its libraries about 8,000 volumes. ‘The college 
library is composed almost entirely of three bequests—the first in point of 
size by Hon. James Winthrop, LL. D., of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
who died in 1821; the second, by the Rev. William Bentley, D. D., of 
Salem, Massachusetts; the third, by Isaiah Thomas, esq., LL. D., of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. A catalogue of the library (130 pp. 8vo.) was 
prepared and printed in 1828 by the Rev. Timothy Alden, who also com- 
piled the catalogues of the libraries of the Massachusetts and New York 
Historical Societies. In the Alleghany Library catalogue each bequest is 
separately registered, under the name of its giver. 

‘<< In the catalogue, the intelligent will perceive that there is an exten- 
sive range of the best editions of the Greek and Roman Classics, and of 
the ancient Fathers af the Christian Church; that there are books in thirty 
different languages, ancient and modern, with lexicons and grammars, 
and elementary books for studying most of them; and that in history, 
ancient and modern, in belles-lettres, and other branches of literature and 
science, there is a most excellent collection.”’ [See Remarks of Mr. 
Alden, Catalogue, p. 136.] ron 

The Library of the Meadville Theological School—5 ,300 vols.—T his in- 
sticution is under the direction of the Unitarian Congregationalists. ‘The 
library was founded simultaneously with the school, in 1844, and con- 
tains 5,300 volumes. For the five years since the library was established, 
nearly 900 volumes per annum on an average have been added to it. 
Somewhat more than $250 from the funds of the school have annually 
been appropriated for the purchase of books. 

The library,is open twice a week—one hour each time. Students and 
officers of the institution are entitled to the use of the books. A discre- 
tionary power of lending to any literary gentleman is vested in the fac- 
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ulty, and has always been exercised when applied for. No charge is 
made for the use of the library. Between 2,000 and 3,000 books are lent 
out annually. The number is increasing with the growth of the library. 

The private libraries of the officers of the school are as largely composed 
of works of reference, and as freely open to students, as the public library. 
They contain about 3,700 volumes. Professor F. Huidekoper, librarian. 


MERCERSBURG. 


Library of the Theological Seminary of the German Reformed Synod 
of North America—6,000 vols.—The library was commenced with the 
seminary, in 1825. It contains at present (1850) about 6,000 volumes, 
mostly in German. The increase has been small—not more than 50 vol- 
umes per annum. No catalogue has been printed. The library is open 
one hour each week. A fee is charged to the students for the use of the 
library. John W. Nevin, D. D., senior professor. 

Marshall College Libraries—7 ,000 vols.—The college library contains 
about 1,008 volumes. The Diagnothian Society has a library of 3,000 
volumes, and the Goethean Society also has about 3,000 volumes. Each 
of these libraries is in a separate hall. 

The College library is distributed among the professors—each professor 
having charge of those books pertaining to his own department. There 
is at present no room appropriated to the books. The institution was 
chartered in 1835. 

Measures have been taken for uniting this college with Franklin Col 
lege, Lancaster. ‘lhe corporate name will be Franklin and Marshall 
College. The success of this plan will depend upon the raising of 
$25,000 for the erection of buildings in Lancaster, and $15,000 for the 
endowment of a professorship in Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg. 


NORRISTOWN. 


The Library Company—2,515 vo's.—The Norristown Library Com- 
pany was founded in May, 1796, and (in 1850) possesses 2,515 volumes, 
(to wit: 4 folios, 30 quartos, 872 octavos, and 1,609 duodecimos, besides 
phamphlets.) There is no permanent fund. There is an annual income 
of about eighty doltars arising from an assessment ofone dollar upon each 
shareholder. The sum thus obtained is mostly devoted to the purchase 
of books. In 1835 a small wooden building was erected expressly for 
the library; it is 15 feet six inches square. A catalogue (40 pp. 18mo.) 
was printed in 1836. The library is open every day. Shareholders pay 
$5 for a share, and $1 annual tax. Books are Jent, for a small charge, to 
other persons. About 200 are thus lent annually. R. Adamson, librarian. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


The Library Company and the Loganian Library—60,000 vols.—The 
following facts of general interest; respecting the history of this venerable 
and useful institution, are extracted from an article written for Waldie’s 
Portfolio, by John J, Smith, esq.. the librarian: 
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“<The first entry in the records of the Library Company, is in the fol- 
lowing words: 


‘£‘'The minutes of me, Joseph Breintnall, secretary to the directors of the 
library Company of Philadelphia, with such of the minutes of the 
same directors as they order me to make, begun on the Sth day of 
November, 1731. By virtue of the deed or instrument of the said com- 
pany, dated the first day of July last. 


“« The said instrument being completed by fifty subscriptions, I sub- 
scribed my name to the folowing summons or notice which Benjamin 
Franklin sent by a messenger, viz: 


<¢<'To Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Hopkinson, William Parsons, Philip 
Syng, jr., Thomas Godfrey, Anthony Nicholas, Thomas Cadwalader, 
John Jones, jr., Robert Grace, and Isaac Penington. 


*¢¢ GENTLEMEN: The subscription to the library being completed, you, the 
jirectors appointed in the instrument, are desired to meet this evening at 
5 o’clock, at the house of Nicholas Scull, to take bond of the treasurer for 
the faithful performance of his trust, and to consider of and appoint a 
proper time for the payment of the money subscribed, and other matters 
relating to the said library. 

«°¢JOS. BREINTNALL, Secretary. 
<¢<¢ PrLADELPHIA, November 8, 1831.’ 


*¢ At this meeting a treasurer, William Coleman, duly executed a bond 
with sureties, and Benjamin Franklin proposed that the said Coleman at- 
tend at suitable places to receive the subscription moneys; which, says 
our secretary, ‘ it was the general opinion should not be delayed, lest the 
directors be disappointed in sending it to England this fall to purchase 
books, or that other disappoinunents, prejudicial to the library design, 
should happen by delays or negligence on any hand.’ 

<«The price of a share was fixed at forty shillings, and on the first even- 
ing of attendance for that purpose ten persons appeared and paid the 
amount of their subscriptions. Several individuals, however, were dila- 
tory in meeting their engagements, and B. Franklin printed and sent 
them notice either to pay on a certain evening, or signify their determina- 
tion to relinquish the copartnership. Much difficulty and no little for- 
bearance appears to have been the lot of the directors and treasurer, in 
collecting from some-of the original subscribers; but, satisfied of the utility 
of the project, at a meeting on the 29th of March, 1732, the sum in hand 
being ¢ above half’ the amount originally intended to be raised, it was con- 
cluded to be the interest of all concerned to send for some of the books 
immediately. Tuomas Godfrey, at this meeting, informed the dirsetors 
that Mr. James Logan had heard of the plan, aud would willing!y,give 
his advice in the choice of books; the minute on the subject is in these 
words: ‘Upon this information, ‘Mhomas Godfrey was requested to return 
the thanks of the committee to Mr. Logan for his generous ozfer; and 
the committee esteeming Mr. Logan to be a gentleman of universal learn- 
ing, and the best judge of books in these parts, ordered that. ‘Themas 
Godfrey should wait on him and request him to favor them wath a cata- 
logue of suitable books against to morrow evening, which 'I’...G, readily 


agreed to do.’ 
Mis.—8 
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<¢ With the advice of Mr. Logan the list was made out, and Robert 
Grace, ‘to expedite the affair,’ agreed to draw on Peter Collinson, mercer, 
in Gracious street, London, for ‘ £45 sterling at 65 per cent. advance the 
current rate,’ in favor of and to be remitted by Thomas Hopkinson, then 
about.sailing for England, with directions to purchase as many volumes 
as he could for the money. The catalogue of this first effort evinces con- 
siderable judgment, and was very carefully prepared with a view to facili- 
tate the acquisition of knowledge in the various departments required by 
the wants of a young community. 

“(In October, 1732, the first importation of books was received by Captain 
Carnock in good order. 'T. Hopkinson informed the directors that he had 
received advice from T. Cadwalader and P. Collinson in adding and 
omitting various books; and that ‘ Peter Collinson, who had given great 
assistance, had moreover made the company a present of two valuable 
books.’ His claim is thus established of having been the first donor to 
the yet infant library. 

_“ The importance of the step thus taken, althongh it was on a small 
scale, can be justly appreciated only by a knowledge of the fact, 
which is stated in the reply to Peter Collinson, that there was no manner 
of provision made by the government for public education, either in this 
or the neighboring provinces, ‘ nor so much as a good bookseller’s shop 
nearer than Boston.’ 

‘“¢'The books were taken to ‘ Robert Grace’s chamber, at his house in 
Jones’s alley,’ and there placed on the shelves, a catalogue made out, and 
Dr. Franklin undertook to print the blank promissory notes for the libra- 
rian to fill up, and get subscribed by those to whom he lent books. The 
rules and regulations adopted were few and simple. ‘The first librarian, 
Louis 'Timothee, gave attendance from 2 to 3 on Wednesdays, and 
on Saturdays from 10 till 4. He was allowed to permit ‘ any civil 
gentleman to peruse the books of the library in the library-room, but not 
to lend or to suffer to be taken out of the library, by any person who is 
not a subscribing member, auy of the said books, Mr. James Logan only 
excepted.’ 'Timothee, it appears, occupied Grace’s house, and he was to 
receive at the expiration of three months ‘ three pounds lawful money cer- 
tain,’ and a further ‘reasonable reward,’ as should be agreed on in con- 
sideration of services and rent. 

“In December, 1732, several new applicants presented themselves, and 
were admitted, Dr. Franklin produced the printed catalogue, which he 
presented without charge. 

“<The original number of fifty subscribers was not completed till the 
24d February, 1733, when Joseph Growden signed the constitution, be- 
ing the fiftieth member. 

«¢ William Rawle appears to have been the first American donor having 
on the 12th of March, 1733, presented ‘six volumes or hobics of he 
works of Mr. Edmund Spenser.’ . 

“‘ On the 15th of May, of the same year, it was agreed by a committee 
of directors to draw up an address to Thomas Penn, propriétor, ‘in order 
for his countenance and protection in an affair so useful and well intended 
as the library, and which the proprietor signified through his secretary, 
Mr. George, that he approved and designed to encourage.’ 

| ‘« Mr. Penn replied that he took the address ‘kindly,’ with the assurance 
that he should be always ready to promote any undertaking so useful 
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He presented several articles to the institution, and it is to the honor of 
the proprietary family that they promoted the design as long as they con- 
tinued to preserve any influence in the province. ' 

««Mr. Timothee having vacated his office, Benjamin Franklin, one of | 
his sureties, offered to take his situation forthe current year, in considera- 
tion of Timothee’s having been serviceable to him; he occupied the sta- 
tion of librarian for three months and a day, and was succeeded by Wil- 
ham Parsons. uring the period of Franklin’s service as librarian, the 
room was agreed to be open but once a week, on Saturdays from four to 
eight—it having been observed that borrowers rarely came on Wednes- 
days. and fourhours were found amply sufficient to supply all applicants. 
The librarian’s salary was then reduced to £6. 

«<The increase of books was supposed to raise the value of a share an- 
nualiy ten shillings, and I find the price gradually increased. 

“¢On the 12th of December, 1737, the directors were informed by the 
secretary that the proprietor was pleased to say that nothing remained to 
delay his grant of a lot of ground he intended to bestow on the company 
for their library. In May, 1738, a letter was received from John Penn, 
with a present of an air-pump. ‘The first paragraph conveys information 
highly honorable to the company. It is dated London, 3lst of January, 
1738, and begins: 


.“¢ “GENTLEMEN: Italways gives me pleasure when I think of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, as they were the first that encouraged knowi- 
edge and learning in the province of Pennsylvania.’ 


«<A suitable reply and a vote of thanks for the lot and the air-pump were 
ordered to be returned to the generous donor. The pump excited con- 
siderable curiosity among the citizens—frequent nouces of application to 
borrow it being minuted; a commitee was appointed to provide a case and 
frame for it, with glass lights in the door, ‘to look ornamental in the library- 
room.’ 

<< The first, and, I regret to add, one of the very few presents of money 
made to the institution, was from Dr. Walter Sydserfe, of Autigna, in 
1738, who, having the sum of £58 6s. 8d. due him in this couutry, gen- 
erously presented it to the company. In June, 1739, the number of mem- 
bers had been increased to 74. 

<¢ On the7th of April, 1740, the books were removed to ‘the upper room 
of the westernmost office of the State-house’—the use of which had been 
lately granted to the company by the assembly. __ 

<<Tn a catalogue printed in 1741, in my possession, there is a short ac- 
count of the state of the institution. Shares were then granted at the 
price of £6 10s. In thisyear, John Penn, esq., presented a microscope 
and camera obscura, still in the company’s possession. _ 

“ In 1746, Samuel Norris bequeathed the company £20. . 

<¢ Fyom 1748 to 1752, many of the minutes are missing, and I have 
only to note the reception of a telescope and:a number of valuable books 
from Thomas Penn, esq. 

<¢ In 1752, ‘a noble present-of ancient medals’ was received through 
Mr. Peters from Mr. Gray, member of Parliament for Colchester. 

‘In 1762 Charles Thomson, who afterwards became Secretary to 
Congress, was elected a director, and in April the long expected patent 
from the Penns for a lot of ground in Chestnut street, near Ninth, was re- 
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ceived. The lot was enclosed with a post-and-rail fence, and continned 
for many years to yield a small revenue. On Dr. Franklin’s retarn from 
Europe he was unanimously re-elected a director by the board, to supply 
the place of Samuel Shoemaker, resigned. wither 

‘On the 14th of February, 1763, the celebrated John Dickinson was 
elected a director. In an address to John Penn, November 21, 1763, oc- 
curs the following paragraph: ‘ The encouragements the library met wit! 
in its infancy have had good effects. Many other libraries, after our ex- 
ample and on our plan, have been erected in this and the neighboring prov-. 
inces, whereby useful knowledge has been more generally diffused 7 
these remote corners of the earth. 

<¢ Some dissatisfaction is noted at this period-at the new regulations, by 
which members were prevented from coming into the library and taking 
down books; in consideration of which it was ‘ Resolved, 'That the libra- 
rian should prepare a bond, which should be tendered to every member 
who should desire the privilege of entering the library and examining the 
books there, at the hours of attendance on Saturdays, by which he should 
bind himself to be answerable for his proportionable part of the loss that 
may arise from any books being lost or stole out of the library.’ 

“This appears to have had the desired effect; as, however anxious 
members might have been to consult the books, they could not be sup- 
posed willing to join in the librarian’s responsibility for losses. 

“1767. Mr. Hopkinson visiting England, the directors, in order not to 
lose his services on his return, were allowed to appoint a proxy. He 
brought home with him a few rare books, purchased by Dr. Franklin, 
with the company’s money, and a present from Benjamin West, ¢ for- 
merly,’ says the minute, ‘of this city, but now of London, historical 
painter: a woman’s hand, taken from an Egyptian mummy, in good pres- 
ervation.’ This hand, which has sometimes been called Cleopatra’s, is 
still in the building, and, notwithstanding the length of time which it 
has been exposed to the action of the air, is in perfect preservation. 

“1768. On the 20th of February, 1768, a law was enacted for ad- 
mitting new members for the sum of £10. 

“1769. Ata meeting of the directors, February 13th, 1769, the fol- 

lowing gentlemen, viz: George Roberts, Jonathan Shoemaker, James 
Pearson, Charles Jervis, David Evans, Anthony Morris, jr., and Moses 
Bartram, being a committee of the Union Library Company of Philadel- 
phia, waited on the board, to signify their approbation of the plan which 
had been soe time in agitation, of uniting the two institutions. The 
directors replied, ‘that they thought such a scheme might better ‘answer 
the iuten‘ion of public libraries, than if they were to continue in separate 
bodies;’ aud on the 13th of March a law was enacted, giving the directors 
‘full power and authority to admit the members of the Union Library 
Company,’ &e. 
“Of the value of this accession of books I have no data to forma 
judgment. "Phe Union Company owned the house in Third street where 
their books had been kept, and it was for a considerable period a source of 
revenue, until sold. Benjamin Franklin, at this time in London, handed 
the orders for books to William Strahan for shipment. 

“The institution having now acquired additional consequence by the 
accession of new members, and an increase of books, the board petitioned 
the assembly of the province for permission to erect on some part of the 
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State-house lot such a building as would prove an ornament to the city, 
and continue to accommodate their rapidly increasing library. This ap- 
plication was refused; and at a general meeting of the company, con- 
vened by advertisement, on the 5th of October, 1771, it was deemed in- 
expedient to build elsewhere, and the project was for the present suffered 
to rest. It was not till the 25th of September, 1769, that the room was 
opened three days in the week; these days were Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, for four hours each, and two librarians were then appoint. 
ed, viz: John de Maurengault and Ludowick Sprogell, at an annual sal- 
ary of £20 each. 

“177L. Another junction was formed in 1771, with the Association 
Library Company, but there are no data by which to judge of the extent 
of this institution. The Amicable Company, also admitted about this 
time, is only casually mentioned, and the two collections were probably 
of no great value. 

“1773. Early in the year 1773, the second floor of Carpenters’ Hall 
was rented, and the books removed from the room in the State-house, 
which was now too small for their accommodation; the library was then 
first opened daily, from two o’clock till seven, under the charge of 
Charles Cist, at an annual salary of £60. The books were here first 
placed behind the protection of latticed doors. The increase of the cab- 
inet of coins seems to have been a favorite project: a great number are 
noted as having been presented from time to time. In October, 1773, 
several specimens of minerals, and 53 curious coins, were presented by 
Edward Pole. Unfortunateiy, the secretary, in reporting the gift, was 
obliged to add the following memorandum: ‘ but the library being entered 
by some thief (as supposed) last night, he carried off all the coins and 
tokens, together with some change which was left in the drawer.’ Mr. 
Pole, however, received the thanks of the directors, and the articles were 
advertised, but never recovered. 

“1774. On the 3lst of August, 1774, it was, ‘upon motion, ordered 
that the librarian furnish the gentlemen who are to meet in congress in 
this city, with such books as they may have occasion. for during their 
sitting, taking a receipt for them.’ Congress enjoyed this privilege during 
the whole period of iis sittings in Philadelphia, and the members expe- 
rienced much inconvenience from the want of a similar institution for ref- 
erence after removing to Washington, before a good library had been col- 
lected in the capitol. The members of the legislature of Pennsylvania 
likewise enjoyed the use of the books for a long period, free of charge. — 

“©1776. In May, 1776, an advertisement appeared in the Pennsylvania 
Gazette, and other journals, requesting a geveral meeting of the com- 
pany, in order to consider of the propriety of empowering the directors to 
remove the books and effects of the company in case any event of the 
war should make that measure necessary. T'wo attempts to get together 
enough members to pass such a law failing, the books remained, and 
were unmolested. 

«<The British army had possession of Philadelphia from September 26, 
1777, to June 18, 1778, but it does not appear that the company sus- 
tained any loss from those who composed it. The officers, without ex- 
ception, left deposites, and paid hire for the hooks borrowed by them. 

“1777. In 1777-the library room was occupied by the sick soldiery, 
and Messrs. Alison, Jones, and Hughes were ‘appointed a committee, on 
o 
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the 11th of March, to wait on General Gates, commanding officer in this. 
city, in order to procure, if possible, au order for their removal.’ During 
the whole progress of the war, the importation of books was of course 
suspended. ‘The funds thus accumulated were expended, on the con- 
clusion of peace, in a large importation of the standard works which had 
appeared in the interval. By the will of the Honorable William Logan, 
the institution received this year a very handsome bequest of books of 
ancient authors, being a more extensive and valuable gift than any here 

tofore received. They may all be traced in the catalogue by the L 
attached to each. 

“©1779. Jno. Todd, librarian, received £100 per annum and a share. 

“1781. On the 4th of May, 1781, the directors agreed to receive 30 
shillings state money in lieu of a bushel of wheat, by which the annual 
payments were the previous year directed to be made. 

‘©1783. The committee on importations remitted £200 sterling to 
London on the 10th of June, 1783, nine years having elapsed since their 
last order. Jos. Woods and William Dillwyn were selected as proper 
agents, from their well-known attachment to literature, aud knowledge 
of books; they acted during the remainder of their lives to the satisfaction 
of the directors, and Jos. Woods’s son is now the agent. In their letter 
the committee of correspondence state, ‘we shall confide entirely in your 
judgment to procure us such books of modern publication as will be proper 
for a public library, and though we would wish to mix the utile with the 
dulce, we should not think it expedient t add to our present stock any- 
thing in the novel way.’ This has been the uniform plan pursued, with 
the exception of a few of the best class of novels and romances; the con- 
sequence has been that, with the very great increase of the number of 
volumes, the shelves are supplied with books of real merit in most other 
departments, and are not Jumbered with the temporary trash so greedily 
devoured by the sickly taste which procures its mental supplies from cir- 
culating libraries. 

‘©1753. November, 1783, Dr. Franklin presented six volumes of the 
natural history of the south of France.’’ 

The erection of a building for the accommodation of the library having 
been long a matter of discussion, ‘‘at a general meeting, held June 1, 
1759, a large number of members appeared, either in person or by proxy, 
and a law was passed giving the directors power to proceed, as soon as 
one hundred new members should be added to the list, to appropriate the 
money en hand, reserving sufficient for the current expenses, and to sell 
the ground rents and real estate owned by the company. Bishop White 
was nominated by the directors chairman of this meeting, at which he 
presided. 

‘All the shares requisite, except nineteen, were soon subscribed, many 
of which were to be paid for in labor. The directors and treasurer and 
secretary assuming to themselves to procure the remaining nineteen, the 
purchase of the lot and erection of the building was proceeded in with all 
convenient speed, ‘The preseut site was purchased of Mary Norris and 
Dr. Logan. A uumber of plaus were submitted for approval, and the 
one prepared by Dr, Willian ‘Vhornton, with some slight alterations, was 
adopted, for which he received a share. It may be supposed that this 
undertaking was not without its difficulties, and I find that, owing to the 
low state of the funds, the directors, treasurer, and secretary, individually, 
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advanced sums amounting to two hundred and fifty pounds, of which 
Josiah Hewes advanced fifty pounds, and the others from ten to twenty- 
five pounds. ens 
“1789. The first stone of the edifice was laid on the 31st of August, 
1789; the minutes state, ‘that, upon the suggestion of Dr. Benjamin 
Franklin, a large stone was prepared, and laid at the southwest corner of 
the building, with the following Inscription, composed by the Doctor, 
except so far as relates to himself, which the committee have taken the 
liberty of adding to it: 
: *Be it remembered, 
in honor of the Philadelphia youth, 
(then chiefly artificers,) 
that in MDCCXXXI, 
they cheerfully, 
at the instance of Benjamin Franklin, 
’ one of their number, 
instituted the Philadelphia Library, 
A which, though small at first, 
is become highly valuable and extensively useful, 
and which the walls of this edifice 
are now destined to contain and preserve; 
the first stone of whose foundation 
was here placed 
the thirty-first day of August, 1789.” 


«4790. By the 30th of December, 1790, the books were ail removed 
and ready for delivery, when it was resolved to have the room open daily, 
from one o’clock to sunset, and Zachariah Poulson was continued librarian, 
at one hundred pounds salary. During the progress of the building, more 
than the stipulated one hundred names were added to the list of stock- 
holders—many apprentices having been allowed by their employers to 
give sufficient labor to purchase the privilege of admission. Their names 
are faithfully recorded; and it may, in future, be interesting to their 
descendants to discover that they are reaping the benefits of literary in- 
struction from the honest labor and the sweat of the brows of their pro- 
genitors. 

<< Among the benefactors of the library occur the names of Robert Bar- 
clay, of London, and of Abraham Claypoole, of Pennsylvania. The 
former repeatedly sent presents of rare or curious books, and till his death 
continued to correspond with his American friends, and to mention the 
institution with interest. The latter left the company, by will, one hun- 
dred pounds. 

«©1791. In January, 1791, the directors again tendered to the President 
and Congress the free use of the books in the library, in as full and ample 
manner as if they were members of the company. President Washing- 
ton, through his secretary, Tobias Lear, returned thanks for the attention 
in a very handsome note. 

«©1782. On the 18th of February, 1782, Doctor Parke informed the 
board that the heirs of James Logan had made a proposition to transfer to 
the Library Company of Philadelphia the Loganian Library, and also to 
convey to them, under certain conditions, a lot of ground in Philadelphia, 
and certain rents charge, together with the arrearages thereof, now due 
from estates in Bucks county. On this subject a committee was appointed 
to inquire into the condition of the property, and the terms intended to be 
annexed to the transfer. 
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«©1792, An additional five-foot lot having been purchased of Samuel 
M. Fox, on Library street, a building was erected for the accommodation 
of the Loganian books by the Library Company of Philadelphia, for which 
the Loganian trustees pay an annual rent. ; 

“On the 4th of October, John Fitch’s manuscripts, respecting the 
steam-engine, were deposited in the library, under seal, with a request 
that they might be kept unopened till the year 1823. This was done, 
and as they have undergone an examination, I shall not here attempt 
their analyzation. 

‘©1793. On the 30th of August, 1793, at a general meeting of the 
members, the price of shares was raised to forty dollars, at which sum 
they still remain. 

«©1799, In April, 1799, Henry Cox, of the kingdom of Ireland, pre- 
sented a large number of manuscript volumes relating to the history of his 
native country. They consist of the original correspondence of James 
the First with the Privy Council of Ireland, from 1603 to 1615, inclusive, 
and a great variety of historical data, the value of which remains un- 
known. In one of the volumes isan original letter from Queen Eliza- 
beth, dated in 1568. Several valuable printed books are also in this col- 
lection. 

“1804. In this year the institution was greatly enriched by John Bleakly 
and the Rev. Samuel Preston. The former left, by will, one thousand 
pounds to the library, and the latter bequeathed a most valuable collection 
of rare and curious books, selected with graat taste and judgment, together 
with two shares of United States Bank stock. Dr. Preston was influenced, 
in selecting this library for the reception of his own, by our countryman, 
Benjamin West, who painted the portrait of the donor, which was, in the 
succeeding year, presented by Mrs. West, as an appropriate ornament for 
the library rooms. ‘To appreciate the value of Preston’s library, it must 
be examined in detail. There are in the collection many rare books of 
plates, &c., of the most costly description, which the funds of the institu- 
tion would forever have forbidden being purchased. 

‘George Campbell was now elected librarian—an office he filled for 
twenty three years, during which long period he was never once prevent- 
ed by sickness from attending to his daily duties—a circumstance almost 
unprecedented in the annals of a salary officer. Under his charge, the 
institution continued to flourish, and was again enriched, at the period of 
his resignation, by the bequest from William Mackenzie of 500 rare vol- 
umes, and the purchase from his executors of the additional number of 
1,466. 

‘‘Since this period, about 5,000-volumes were purchased, on very fa- 
vorable terms, from James Cox, an artist, since deceased, consisting of 
many expensive volumes on the fine arts, and miscellaneous books. They 
supplied a prominent deficiency, and many rarities are among them.”’ 

From the preface to the last catalogue we take the following: 

‘« Besides the books, the personal property consists in some available 
funds yielding interest, the sale of shares, the price of each of which since 
1793 bas been fixed at forty dollars, and the annual payments of four 
dollars from each member. The real estate of the company consists of 
es lot and buildings where the Philadelphia and Loganian libraries are 
kept. 


‘«'The meuibers dispose of their shares by transfer or will; but the as- 
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pos of Ee leet » as well in such cases as in case of an original pur- 

Se, IS previously necessary—a restriction early adopted, in order as 
much as possible to prevent improper persons from having access to a col- 
lection of a nature peculiarly liable to injury.” 

The preface to the catalogue of the Loganian Library contains the 
following account of that establishment: 

“This collection of rare and valuable books, principally in the learned 
and existing languages of the continent of Europe, owes its origin to the 
Honorable James Logan, the confidential friend and counsellor of William 
Penn, and for some time president of the council of the province of Penn- 
sylvania. Its foundation consists of a portion of his own private library, 
which, having collected at considerable expense, he was anxious should 
descend to posterity, and continue usefully to extend to others the means 
of prosecuting those pursuits he had himself so successfully cultivated. 
With this view, he erected a suitable building in Sixth street, near Wal- 
nut, for the reception of a library, and, by deed, vested it (with the books 
and certain rents, for the purpose of increasing their number, and paying 
a librarian) in trustees, for the use of the public, forever. 

«This deed he afterwards cancelled, and prepared, but did not live to 
execute, another, in which some alteration was made in the funds and 
regulations. After his death, his children and residuary legatees, with 
commendable liberality, carried into effect the intentions of Mr. Logan, 
and conveyed the building, books, and rents charge to trustees, who 
caused the library, consisting of more than two thousand volumes, to be 
arsanged, and a catalogue to be printed. 

<¢About one thousand three hundred volumes, collected by Doctor Wil- 
liam Logan, of Bristol, England, a younger brother of James Logan, and 
by William Logan, of Philadelphia, son of the founder, were afterwards 
bequeathed to the institution by the latter gentleman, who acted for some 
time as librarian. After his death, in 1776, the library remained unopened 
during several years. 

‘««T'o insure its perpetuity, the legislature of Pennsylvania, in 1792, at 
the request of James Logan, the only surviving trustee, passed an act 
annexing the Loganian library to that belonging to the Library Company 
of Philadelphia, under certain restrictions. This act constitutes the di- 
rectors of that prosperous company for the time being trustees, together 
with the eldest male descendant of the founder, and two other gentlemen 
to be by him appointed. 

<¢ Since the two libraries were thus connected, the books of the Loga- 
nian institution have been kept in a room appropriated to the purpose, 
owned by the Library Company of Philadelphia, in which they were first 
opened for the benefit of the citizens in 1794, in accordance with the ori- 
ginal intentions of James Logan and the act of assembl¥. 

‘<< Very considerable additions have continued to be made to the collec- 
tion by means of the funds arising out of the sale of the lot and building 
in Sixth street, and from the rents of the lands in Bucks county, Penn- 
sylvauia, settled originally on the institution by the Logans, and by dona- 


tions—particularly of that from the late William Mackenzie, esq., a native 


of Philadelphia, who bequeathed by his last will, in 1828, ‘all his books 
printed before the beginning of the eighteenth century, and eight hundred 
volumes more, to be chosen by the trustees, from his French books and 
Latin books printed since the beginning of the eighteenth century.’ This 
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valuable bequest consists of 1,519 volumes of great rarity and value; and 
subsequently 3,566 volumes were purchased from his executors.* They 
had been accumulated by Mr. Mackenzie during a life extended beyond 
seventy years, which had been almost exclusively devoted to literary pur- 
suits. During this period, one of his few intimate friends says ‘he be- 
lieves he never had an enemy: at least, from the purity of his principles 
and the correctness of his conduct, I am sure he never deserved one.’ ”’ 

The Philadelphia Library contained in February, 1785, 2,764 works, 
in 5,487 volumes; in July, 1807, 8,174 works, in 14,457 volumes; in 
August, 1835, 18,762 works, in 35,221 volumes. 

The Loganian Library contained, when it was annexed to the Library 
Company of Philadelphia, in August, 1792, 3,064 works, in 3,953 vol- 
umes; in August, 1835, 6,922 works, in 8,663 volumes. : 

The Philadelphia and Loganian Libraries contained in August, 1835, 
25,684 works, in 43,884 volumes; in August, 1849, 60,000 voluines. 

From §3,000 to $4,000 per year are expended in the purchase of books. 

The income of the institution is— 


From aynual payments of members - Oe ha - $3,800 
Irom other sources, real estate, &c. - - - - 2,500 
Total - - - - . . - 6,300 


The books are arranged as they are received, according to size. The 
first catalogue was gratuitously printed by Benjamin Franklin in 1732; 
the second by Franklin in 1741, (56 pp. 12mo;) the third by Franklin 
and Hall in 1757, (132 pp. Svo.;) others in 1764, (150 pp. 8vo.;) in 1770, 
(8vo.;) in 1789, (406 pp. Svo.,) with supplements, 1793, (38 pp.;) 1794, 
(34 pp.;) 1796, (38 pp.;) 1798, (48 pp.;) 1799, (32 pp.;) and 1801, 
(23 pp.;) in 1807, (616 pp. Svo.) ‘The last printed catalogue was pub- 
blished in 1835, in two volumes 8vo., making 1,050 pages. This cata- 
logue is classed on the system of Brunet, somewhat altered. The index 
is alphabetical. Under each sub-class, the titles are arranged alphabeti- 
cally under the names of authors. Anonymous works are recorded after 
the others. In the supplements the division of belles lettres is included 
under that of science and arts. A supplement was published in 1844, 
and a second supplement in 1849. A catalogue of the Loganian Library 
was published in 1837, (450 pp. 8vo.) The first catalogue of this collec- 
tion was printed in 1760, (116 pp. 8vo.) The library is open every week- 
day from 10 a. ra. till sunset. ‘ 

Persons entitled to the use of the library are, stockholders who pay $4 
yearly; others on deposite and hire. The books are lent out in great 
numbers, but how many per annum is not ascertained. The number 
of persons whé consult library without taking away books is very 
considerable—the exact number cannot be stated. A deposite of double 
the value of the books taken, will obtain most of the books of the institu- 
tion, if applied for by proper persons. John Jay Smith, librarian. 

Labrary of the Anerican Philosophical Society—20,000 vols.—The 
American Philosophical Society, the oldest of the scientific associations in 


—**'lhe whole number of volumes received by the Loganian Library from Mr Mackenz’e’s 
library was 5,085, and by the Philadelphia Library 1,966—being a total of 7,051 volumes The 
books of Mr. Logan’s original collection, and those bequeathed by William Logan are desi - 
nated in the catalogue by an L.; those bequeathed by Mr. Mackenzie, by an M.” ‘ : 
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the United States, was formed in 1742. The American Society for Pro- 
motiug and Propagating Useful Knowledge in Philadelphia was estab- 
lished in 1766. These two societies were united in 1769, and incorporated 
March 15,1780, as the <¢ American Philosophical Society held at Phila- 
delphia for Promoting Useful Knowledge.’’» The library contains about 
20,000 volumes. The society has also an “ extensive collection of man- 
uscripts, maps, charts, and engravings, and, in its cabinet, medals, coins, 
&c.’’ "The precise number “ cannot readily be given.’? "he annual 
increase is about 200 volumes. Few books are purchased except scien- 
tific periodicals, &c., by subscription. The chief accessions to the library 
are by donations from learued societies and individuals abroad and in this 
country. The library is in the hall of the society, a brick building 50 by 
70 feet, erected in 1786, on a part of the ‘ State House Square,’’ in the 
city of Philadelphia, granted to the society for that purpose by the 
State legislature, in 1784. The books are arranged on the shelves in 
numerical order, each voluiue having its number attached. Folios, 
quartos, and octavos have their respective systems of numbers. No cuata- 
logue has been printed since one in 1824. Itis an 8vo. of 290 pages. 
The library has since that time greatly increased. A new catalogue is 
in preparation. The laws of the society require the library to be opened 
every Friday evening from 7 to 9 o’clock, and at such other times as the 
librarian may think proper. All members of the society are entitled to 
the use of the library; and facilities are afforded, at the discretion of the 
jibrarian, to well known visiters of respectable character. Books are lent 
out to members. A considerable number of persons consult the library at 
the room. Charles B. Trego, secretary and librarian. 

Mercantile Library—12,232 vols. 'The Mercantile Library Company 
of Philadelphia was founded in 1823. 'The library contained, January, 
1849, 12,232 volumes, ‘principally of works of permanent value.’’ 
<< The directors have been careful to exclude from the shelves books of a 
frivolous character, or of demoralizing tendencies.’? ‘he annual increase 
is about 600 volunies. 

The building of the company is on the southeast corner of Delaware, 
Fifth, and Library streets. It was erected in 1845, at a cost, including 
furniture, &c., of $23,199 42. The interior of the building is divided 
into nineteen apartments. The entire second story is occupied as the 
library and reading-room, and the intermediate story of the east wing is 
used by the directors: all the other rooms are rented. The present libra- 
rian is James Cox. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences—12,000 vols.—The American Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences originated on the 25th of January, 1812. It 
was incorporated in 1817. The library contains about 12,000 volumes. 
It had 435 separate maps and charts in 1836, when the catalogue of the 
library was printed; since which date the additions have been few. For 
the last three years the annual increase has been about 700 volumes. 
This is exclusive of periodicals, serials, and pamphlets. There is no 
permanent library fund. ‘The increase Is mostly from donations, de- 
posites, and occasional parchases. ‘The library occuples an apartment on 
the ground floor of the hall of the society. It is about 45 feet by 2s, and 
14 feet high, with a gallery on all its sides. "I'he books are arranged 
according to subjects. A catalogue was printed in 1836, containing 3U0 
pages 8vo. At that time the library contained 6,890 volumes. An ap- 
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pendix will soon be prepared. The library is open daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, from 11 a. m. till sunset. 'The members alone are entitled to the 
use of the books. The friends of members, however, are by courtesy 
allowed access to the library. William S. Zantzinger, M. D.,librarian. 
he cabinet is the best in the United States. The collection of birds 
is said to be the largest in the world, containing about 25,000 specimens, 
many mounted in skins. The collection of eggs aud nests of birds is 
also the most extensive ever made. The collections of mammalia, fishes, 
reptiles, crustacea, insects, and plants, are superior to any others in this 
country. ; 

he library is rich and valnable in all departments of natural history. 
In ornithology it is quite complete. 

For these magnificent ccllections the academy is mainly indebted to 
the munificence of three gentlemen—William Maclure, esqg., Dr. R. Eg- 
glesfield Griffiths, and Dr. Thomas B. Wilson. Mr. Maclure presented 
5,233 volumes. Among them is a curious and important collection of 
pamphlets and books published in France during the first Revolution. The 
donations of Dr. Wilson, if less in number, are not inferior in value to 
those of Mr. Maclure. His valuable gifts are still continued. They are 

resented with the wise condition that they shall never be taken from the 
baidiie: 

The new building was commenced in 1839, on a vacant lot, corner of 
Broad and George streets. The edifice is entirely fire-proof. It is well 
adapted to its purposes; but, although ten years ago it was considered 
large enough to accommodate the collections for half a century, it is now 
crowded to excess. 

The Apprentices’ Library—11,700 vols._-The Apprentices’ Library Com- 
pany was incorporated April 2, 1821. Jn 1841 aseparate departrnent was 
established for girls. The boys’ library contains about 9,000 volumes; 
the girls’ library about 2,700. For the last three years the average an- 
nual increase of both libraries has been 900 voMimes; the expenditure 
about 400 dollars per annum. The annual income of the institution is: 
from meinbers, ¥55U; from investments, $450. There is a catalogue for 
each library. For the boys’ library the last catalogue (143 pages 12mo.) 
was printed in 1847; for the girls’ library in 1849, (52 pages 12mo.) 

The library is opened, for boys, on Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and 
Saturday evenings, about 2} hours each; for girls, on Thursday after- 
noon from 3 to 7, and on Saturday afiernoon from 3 to 6. 

Apprentices and others under 21 years of age are allowed the use of the 
books gratis. About 24,000 books are annually lent to boys, and 7,000 
to girls. The library is used regularly by about 800 boys and 250 girls. 

Members pay $2 per annum, or $25 for life. The library is situated at 
the southwest corner of Fifth and Arch streets. : 

From the annual report of the managers, presented March, 1848, we 
gather the following additional statements: ‘ 

“Mr. "Thomas W. Goldtrap has bequeathed to the company one thou- 
sand dollars for the increase of the library. 

_ “Ttis not the object of this company to swell the number of volumes in 
Its libraries, for effect either at home or abroad. The sale, a year or two 
since, of about 2,000 volumes, will probably be followed by another when 
the present catalogue is disposed of. It is desirable that the libraries 
be kept fresh and attractive. Books as they are now prepared have a 
charm for youth, which the more ancient tomes do not possess; but it has 
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been the care of your board to reject that spurious literature with which 
the market has been inundated by persons whose object appears to have 
been to make a book, regardless of historical accuracy No work of a 
known immoral tendency is ever admitted.” 

_About 600 copies of a work published by the company, were, in 1847, 
distributed among the apprentices using the library. 

The Atheneum Library —1(,008 vols —We' are indebted to an address, 
delivered at the opening of the new hall of the Athenaeum, October 18, 
1847, by Thomas J. Wharton, esq.. for the following facts respecting this 
Institution: It was founded in L813 by a few young men, ‘who, feeling 
the want of a convenient place of common resort in which their leisure 
hours could be passed without danger to morals or tastes, came together 
and arranged a plan for the establishment of reading rooms.’’ On the 
9th of February, 1814, when the articles of association were adopted, the 
number of subscribers amounted to 200; and on the «th of March following 
the institution was first opened to the public, in the room over the book- 
store of Mr. Matthew Carey, at the southeast corner of Chestnut and 
Fourth streets. Chief Justice Tilghman and Mr. Du Ponceau each be- 
queathed to the Atheneum $200. 

Dr. William: Lehman, who died in 1$29, bequeathed to the Atheneum 
the sum of $10,000 for the erection ofa suitable building. This legacy, 
by the prudent management of the treasurers, amounted, on the Ist of 
January, 1847, to $24,845 45. It is now invested in the beautiful build- 
ing occupied by the Athenaum, the Historical Society, and the controllers 
of the public schools. The society derives a permanent income of $2,000 
from the rent of the rooms. The entire cost, including fitting up, &c., 
will be less than $50,000, leaving a debt, to be secured by mortgage, of 
less than $14,000. 

“The whole structure is 50 feet fronton Sixth street, 125 feet on Adelphi 
street, and 58 feet high. It is an excellent specimen of the Italian style of 
architecture, treated with spirit and taste. ‘I'he first story is divided into 
offices, and a large room of 37 by 60 feet, 14 feet high, for the comptrollers 
of the public schools. The second story is arranged for the uses of the 
Atheneum, and is divided into a news-room, library, and chess room. 
The news-rooin is on the Sixth street front, and is 37 by 47 feet, and 24 feet 
high; it will be fiuished in pilasters, with an enriched cornice and cone 
to the ceiling. ‘The library is 37 feet wide, 65 feet long, and 24 feet high, 
and will be finished with a columnar ordinance of the Corinthian order, 
advanced from the sides of the room, forming agcentre cell or nave and 
aisles; the latter will be filled up with bookcases, set laterally from the 
pillars to the wall, and is designed at some future me to be finished with 
a gallery, as the library extends; the cornice will be enriched with mo- 
dillions and ornament, the ceiling being in panel. The chess room is 18 
feet square, and isfan ante room between the two large rooms; a room of 
the same size over this is intended for the directors’ room. ‘The third 
story is divided into 8 rooms (tiree of large Size }) one of them, to be occu 
pied by the Historical Society, is 26 feet by 37 feet, and 14 feet high. 

‘A feature (says Mr. Wharton) of this institution, to which I would ad. 
vert with complacency, but certainly without boasting, is the free adinis- 
sion which it has always afforded tg strangers; meaning by this term, per- 
sons not permanently residing in the city, or within ten miles of it, intro- 
duced by members.* It may be worthy of remark and remembrance, that, 
according to a register kept by our wortuy an 1 attentive Ubrarian, more 
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than 30,000 strangers have visited the rooms, and availed themselves of 
the facilities and conveniences which they afford. During certain years 
the number has exceeded 1,000 annually, including representatives of 
every civilized country and community. 

‘«« Whatever may be the deficiencies of our catalogue, in respect to the 
standard works of English literature, I believe it will not be easy to find, 
in this country, a more complete or various collection of periodical litera- 
ture, from the daily journal, through the various monthlies and quarterlies 
to the annual registers. Our library consists now, (October, 1847) I am 
informed, of nearly 10,000 volumes. We receive 24 foreign journals, sci- 
entific. and literary; and 25 American. We take 5 foreign newspapers, 
and 62 American; one at least, I believe, from every State. 

<<Among the curiosities of literature in our rooms is alarge collection of 
pamphlets, bound into 148 volumes, which belonged to Dr. Franklin, 
some of them containing his manuscript notes and marginal remarks; and 
a regular series of the Journal de Paris, bound in volumes, and continued 
during the whole eventful period of the French revolution.” 

The Library of the Pennsylvania Hospital—| 0,000 vols.—The hospital 
was established in 1750. The first medical book possessed by this insti- 
tution appears to have been a present, in 1762, from Dr. John Fothergill. 
It was Lewis’s History of the Materia Medica. The next year it was 
determined to demand a fee from students attending the wards at the 
time of the physicians, visiting the patients, and to appropriate the money 
rising from thence to the founding of a medical library. 

Prior to the Revolution about 100 volumes had been presented, and two 
orders for books had been sent to London. Only 11 volumes were added 
to the library from 1774 to 1757. One of these was a pamphlet; another, 
“‘Cullen’s First Lines of the Practice of Physic, 2 vols. 8vo.’’ ‘cost the 
apparentiy enormous sum of £135 5s. his, however, when subjected 
to the talismanic operation of Richard Wells’s scale of depreciation, 
shrinks to the comparative trifle of £1 15s. specie!”’ 

In the years 1787-9 the amount paid for books was £266 5s. 11d. 
The total expenditure for books previous to 1790, was equal to S886 48. 
The first catalogue, published in the year 1790, contains of folios 21, 
quartos 77, octavos 341, duodecimos 89; total, 528 volumes. 

The increasing number of students from this time has afforded a fund 
for the steady increase of the library. For several years the books were 
selected and purchased by the celebrated Dr. Lettsom, who enriched the 
collection with many valyable donations. 

In the year 1800 Sarah Lane presented 142 volumes of medical books, 
some of them very rare and valuable. A supplementary catalogue was 
printed in 1793, and a new catalogue in 1806, containing 127 pages 8vo. 

On the decease of Dr. Benjamin 8. Barton, his extensive and rare col- 
lection of works on natural history was purchased df his widow for 
$2,270, 

A supplement to the second catalogue was printed in 1818. 

Another, and the last catalogue of the library, was printed in 1829, 
containing 324 pages 8vo. At this time the library contained 5,828 
voluines. A supplement, paged continuously with the catalogue, from 
page 325 to page 426, was printed in 1837, at which time the library con- 
tained 7,300 voluines. 

The catalogue is thus divived: Alphabetical catalogtie of authors, pages 
1-202; alphabetical catalogue of editors and translators, 203-211; inaugu- 
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ral theses, in two parts—Ist, an index to the universities, and names of 
graduates; 2d, a general catalogue in the order of subjects, 213-241— 
periodical literature, memoirs of societies, under the names of places 
where printed, 243-257; anonymous publications, arranged under classes, 
259-208; index to subjects —part L, medical, surgical, and chemical, (alpha- 
ee ane anand PAA HOG; part 2, natural history and miscellaneous, 

The library at present contains about 10,000 volumes, and occupies a 
large and elegant room in the hospital. The books are mostly medical, 
and pertaining to kindred sciences. In these departments it is probably 
the most extensive and valuable collection in this country. 

Library of the Law Association of Philadelphia—5,100 vols.—In the 
year 1802 a few gentlemen of the bar associated themselves for the pur- 
pose of forming a law library, for the use of the profession in this city; 
and, partially by douations which they made, and partially by payments 
from meibers of the company, succeeded, by degrees, in forming a col- 
lection, which, with the small number of books formerly known, was all 
that was needed. With the increasing number of reports in modern 
times, the library, as originally organized, fell very far behind the profes- 
sional requirements of the day; and in September, 1841, an effort was 
made by a number of gentlemen to enlarge the collection, and to place it, 
generally, upon such a basis as should make it more worthy of the bar to 
which it belonged. Between the 15th of October, 1841, and the Ist 
March, 1550, there has been laid out by the association, in the purchase 
of new books, the sum of $9,583 72, exclusive of $865 87, in which 
last sum is embraced the cost of binding such of them as were bought in 
sheets.”’ 

‘’The collection, we are happy to believe, is now complete in all those 
departments usually required in the practice of the law. There exists inita 
series of all the English, Irish, and American reports—a department in 
which we believe that no other library, either in Great Britain or the 
United States, is equally perfect. ‘I'he department of text books is also 
reasonably good; and, in addition to complete collections of the British 
statutes at large, and of the acts both of our State and federal legisla- 
tures, in their authoritative, unabridged condition, there will be found 
upon the shelves of this library such digests and works of general juris- 
prudence as have obtained, with the profession, any title to authority. As 
a means of professional culture, and of extending among the bara knowl- 
edge of the judicial decisions of England and of the United States, the 
collection affords all that as yet is practicable, and much of all that can at 
any time be desired. 

“In the course of nearly fifty years which has passed since this library 
was founded, neither the State, the county, nor the city, have contributed 
a dollar to its increase; and while, even in its present condition, the pay- 
ment of a sum merely nominal makes the least opulent practitioner among 
us the possessor of a library larger than any which the most wealthy 
owns, it is yet certain, that as a public library, answering all the demands 
of a numerous and intellectual profession, stimulated by the keen spirit of 
ambition and reward, an pushing its investigations through every 
avenue of knowledge, the collection is yet far in arrear of what it might 
be. There are some departments in which it is entirely wanting, and 
others where it is very imperfect. The civil law has no place Init at all, 
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and the canon and ecclesiastical law have much too small anone. There 
is also a large class of books which do not come exactly within the title 
of law books, that yet belong to the law, considered as a philosophic 
science, or as a system of lofty morals. They are sometimes cited in 
courts, and would form, at any rate, a graceful addition to a library which 
represents in its corporate dignity an intellectual and elevated profession.” 
[See circular letter of a committee of the Law Association. } 

About 2,00 dollars a year are expended iu the purchase of books. 
There is no vested fund. The income is derived from assessments of 
members and occasional contributions. 

The library occupies a room 50 feet square, in the county court-house. 
The last catalogue, containing 64 pages 8vo., was printed in 1849. 

The following are the most important rules of the library: 

“The library is open from 10 o’clock a. m. till 3 p.m., and from 4} 
till sunset, daily throughout the year, excepting during the months of 
July and August, on Christmas and New Year’s day, the 22d of Febru- 
ary, and on Saturday afternoons and Suudays; at which times it is 
closed. 

“¢ The following persons are allowed to use the library: 

<¢1, members of the association and subscribers to the library; 2, judges 
of the court sitting within the city; 3, members of the bar from the coun- 
try, attending the sessions in this city of the supreme court of Pennsylva- 
nia, or of the circuit court of the United States. 

« Persons desirous of using this library can have the use of it for life, 
free of any annual charge, by paying the sum of $100. Or they may be- 
come members of the association by paying $80 in the first instance, and 
afterwards an assessment of $10 a year. 

‘*Gentlemen of the bar who are not members of the association, nor 
subscribers for life to its library, may become subscribers to it annually 
by paying, during the first two years after their admission to the bar, #6 
a year; during the ensuing two years, $8 a year; and afterwards, $12 a 
year. 

‘©No book can be taken from the library-room by any person whomso- 
ever, except for the purpose of being used iti the court rooms. "The pres- 
ent librarian is John William Wallace, esq.’’ 

The Library of the Fianklin Institute, of the State of Pennsylvania, 
for the promotion of the mechante arts, was founded about the year IN30, 
and contains 4,300 volumes, not including pamphlets. The apartment 
occupied as the library and reading-room of the socicty is 45 feet by 44. 
A catalogue was printed in 1847, containing 117 pp. Sve. The library 
is open every day, except Sunday, from 9 o'clock a.m. till 10 p.an. Tt 
is Intended primarily for the use of the members of the institute. The 
books are lent out. Not less than 1,000 annually consult the library 
without taking away books. The library is but an auxiliary meaus of 
producing the effects desired by the institute—the improvement of its 
members— and is not made or considered a separate branch or department. 
Lt is intended, like the collections of inodels, machines, &c., to be open 
for constant reference to the members and their friends. William Hannil- 
ton, actuery and ex officio librarian. 

Library of the German Society—T7,341 vols.—This library contains 
both German and English books. A catalogue (215 pp. 12mo.) was 
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printed in 1839. [f.dewig.] It is now said to contain nearly-18,000 
volumes, (January, 1851.) ‘ 

Lie Library of the four monthly meetings of Friends, of Philadelphia, 
was founded in 1741, by a bequest of Thomas Checkley. A catalogue 
(150 pp. 8vo.) was printed in 1831. [ Uudewig. ] 

College of St- Thomas of Villanova, noar Philadelphia.—This is a new 
institution, chartered in 1847. It has no regularly organized library, but 
possesses abeut 2,000 bocks of all kinds. J. P.O. Luzen, O.S. A., 
president. . 

_Labrary of the University of Pennsylvania--5,000 vols.—The Univer- 
sity was founded in 1750. The library at present contains about 5,000 
volumes. A catalogne (103 pp. 8vo.) was prepared and printed in 1829, 
by Judah Dobsou. The following facts are stated in the preface: 

«Pins library was begun by private donations of the friends of the 
institution; among whom the Rev. William Smith, the first provost of 
the college and academy, and Dr. McDewell, one of his successors, de- 
serve to be particularly noticed. During the revolutionary war our little 
collection was enriched by a dciation in books from his Majesty Louis 
the Sixteenth. Those books, printed at the royal printing office, consist 
chiefly of mathematical works; of works on natural history, among which 
is a coliection of M. Buffon’s; and some of the Byzantine historians. 
They have been ail carefuily preserved, and will, it is hoped, long remain 
a memorial of the liberality of that great and unfortunate monarch.”’ 

The Phiiomathean Society of undergraduates, founded in 1819, pos- 
sesses a library of about 3,000 volumes. The 4elosophic Society, found- 
ed in 1829, has a library of 1,250 volumes. 

Library of the American Baptist Publication Soci: ty—1,032 vols. 

The Lrbrary of the His'orical Society--1,728 vols.—The Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania was founded in 1825. The library contains 1,728 
volumes, including 47 volumes of bound manuscripts. ‘The society also 
has collections of medals and.coins. Most of the books have been re- 
ceived within the last five years, and principally by donation. Te li- 
brary is kept in the hall of the society, a room in the third story of the 
Athenzum, about 29 by 42 feet in size. The books are arranged accord- 
ing to subjects. The shelves are distinguished by letters, A, B, C, &c., 
and each shelf has a distinct series of numbers, commencing with No. 1. 
The first part of the catalogue was printed in 1849. It contains 36 pages 
Svo., and comprises the departments of history, biography, and manu- 
scripts. The library is open on the evefiings of the meetings of the so- 
ciety, namely, the second Monday of each nionth, and is accessible to the 
members of the society, and only by courtesy to others. No record has 
until lately been kept of the use of the library. William Duane, librarian. 

The followivg notice prefixed to the published catalogue gives some 
additional facts respecting the library : ; 

‘The Historical Society of Pennsylvania was founded in 1825. It 
met for nineteen years in one of the rooms of the American Philosophical 
Society, and had the use of a small closet in this room to contain its 
books. In the year 1844 the society removed to a room rented by itseif 
for its exclusive accommodation. Its collection of books then amounted 
to about sixty volumes, in addition to some boxes of public documents 
from: Washington, which had not been opened, as the society had no place 
in which to place the bocks. Immediately after the removal, the library 
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inercased rapidly, and a still further increase has followed its removal to 
their present location in the Athenwam building, south Sixth street. 
The library now ainounts to about 1,750 volumes, divided into ten classes: 
history, biography, manuscripts, pamphlets, periodicals, voyages and 
travels, newspapers, public documents of Pennsylvania, public documents 
of the United States, and miscellaneous. These observations have been 
considered necessary to explain why 2 society twenty four years 1 exist- 
ence has not a larger collection of books. Had it not been for the 
cramped position it was compelled to ocenpy before it had a reor of its 
own, it would doubtless have long since reached its present size.—/anu- 
ary 10, 1849.” 

An address before the society, delivered by William B. Reed. on the 
occasion of opening the hall in the Athencenm, January 28, 1548, has 
been printed, and contains some ‘nteresting facts concerning the society, 
besides valuable remarks and suggestions respecting the objects of such 
an Institution. 


PITTSBURG. 


Tke Young Men’s Mercantile Library and siechanies’ Institute—\ 188 
vols.—F'ounded September, 1547; incorporated March, 1849. ‘The library 
contains (January 1, 1850) 1,1$5 volumes, a small collection oft eugra- 
vings, and about 353 mineralogical specimens. A reading-roorm of valu- 
able journals is connected with the library. Smee the establishment ef the 
institution, about 500 volumes have, each year, been added to the library, 
and about 450 dollars been expended in the purchase of books. ‘The 
association occupies two rooms, each 29 by 55 feet, forming the 2d and 3d 
stories of a well-built brick building. A catalogue is in preparation. 

The library is open daily from 8 a. m. till 10 p.m. 

The persons entitled to the use of the library are: members by the pay- 
ment of $4 per annurn ; life members by the paymeut of $35 at one 
time; and honorary members elected by the directors. 

About 2,200 books were lent cut during the last year. J. Pinney. jr., 
president. 

Theological Seminary Labrary—1,500 rvels.—This seminary was in- 
corporated in 1828, It is under the direction of the Associate Reformed 
Church. 

Washington College Libraries—3,300 vols. 


WESTCHESTER. 


The Chester County Cabinet of Natural Sciences, at Westchester, Penn- 
sylvania, was founded in March, 1826, and incorporated in 1831. Its 
library contains 450 volumes, of which 150 are works on the natural 
sciences, chiefly botany, zoology, and geolory; and 300 miscellaneous, 
general science, languages, and literature. It has a collection of original 
letters, from the principal general officers of the American army of the 
Revolution ; and also the autograph signatures of 103 distinguished patriots 
of the Revolution, military and civil, cut from their letters to Gen. Anthony 
Wayne—all presented by his son, the Hon. Isaac Wayne. It also has 
several charts of the coast survey from Professor Bache; a very few en- 
gravings and medals, and about 400 coins, (300 copper and 100 silver,) 
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among which are 86 silver and 59 copper coins from 21 different govern- 
ments, collected during the circumnavigating cruise of the United States 
ship Peacock, in 1835-’37, by the late Lieutenant Darlington, United 
States navy, and presenied by him. 'The additions to the library have 
been made very irregularly, and probably do not average more than 15 or 
20 volumes annually. . ‘There is no regular expenditure for books. ‘The 
greater poruon of the books has been obtained by donation. A three- 
story brick hall, roofed with tin, was erected in 1836 for the use of the 
‘‘Cabinet,”’ and to contain its library and museum. The cost of the 
building was upwards of $5,000. The hall of the ‘Cabinet’? is 4@ feet 
front by 50 feet deep; the lower story is fitted for a lecture room, with a 
larboratory in the rear. The second story is a large room calculated for 
an atheneum, or teading-room; and the third story contains the museum 
and library of the <‘Cabinct.’? ‘There is no printed catalogue. The li- 
brary is accessible to all the members at each meeting of the ‘‘Cabinet.”* 
‘The books are lent out to members, when applied for. 

The Chester County Cabinet of Natural Science, in addition to the 
library, &c., possesses one cf ihe best and most extensive collections of 
nitnerals in Pennsylvania; a spiendid collection of sheils, and of English 
aud American birds; a herbariuz: of seven thousand species of plants, duly 
arranged, labelled, and catalogued; with various curiosities in nature and 
art. William Darlington, M. D., president. 

The Chester County Atheweum was founded February 9, 1827, and 
incorporated in 1828. ‘The library contains L,A5L volumes, consisting of 
works on history, biography, natural scieice, travels, and the usual as- 
sortment of books proper for a village library. Until within the last six 
years the institution was neglected; within that time, by the exertion of 
some public-spirited individuals, it has been resuscitated, and the annual 
increase is now from 130 to 160 volumes, and the annual expenditure for 
books from 110 to 140 dollars. There is a written, but nota printed cata- 
logue. The library is open every day, at all hours till 8 o’clock in the 
evening. The members and subscribers are entitled to the use of the 
library on the following terms:—stockholders pay each $2 per year; sub- 
scribers $2 per year; minors $1; transient subscribers 6 cents per week 
for duodecimos, 8 cents for Svos. The number of books taken out for the 
last three years has ranged from 1,300 to 1,600 annually, and is increasing 
each year. Any respectable person can have the opportunity of consult- 
ing the library, or taking home the books. William Darlington, librarian. 


DELAWARE. 


DOVER. 


The State Library, and the Law Library, contain, together, about 
4,000 volumes. Since 1837 a room in the capitol has been devoted ex- 
clusively to the use of the library. Occasional appropriations are made 
by the legislature for the increase of the cellection. About 100 volumes 
have been added annually for the last ten years. Books may be freety 
used by any citizen who subscribes the rules. Samuel C. Letherbury. 


librarian. 
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Delaware College Libraries—S8,700 vols.—The college was founded ia 
1833. he college library contains 2,500 volumes. There are two so- 
cieties of undergraduates, with libraries of 1,500 volumes each. ‘The 
private library of the president contains 2,000 volumes; and the private 
collections of two other members of the faculty contain 1,200 volumes. 
These are all in the college building, and form an aggregate of 5,700 
volumes, accéssible to all persons connected with the college; and indeed 
to others who may wish to use them for literary purposes. An eilort is 
making to enlarge the college library. Rev. James P. Wilson, president. 


NEWCASTLE. 


Public Library—4,000 vols.—The Newcastle Library Company was 
founded in 1812. The library contains about 4,000 volumes. It is sus- 
tained by an annual assessment of $2on each share. The price of a share 
is $20. The library at present occupies a room in the town academy. 
Samuel Guthrie, librarian. 


MARYLAND. 
ANNAPOLIS. 


The State Library—15,000 vols.—The State Library of Maryland was 
founded in 1827, and contains 15,000 volumes, besides 59 volumes of 
manuscripts, 108 maps, 19 charts. ‘lhe yearly average number of volumes 
added to the library for the last ten years is 580. There has been an 
annual appropriation by the legislature of S500. There is also in opera- 
tion a system of exchanges with other States. The library occupies a 
room in the State-house. A catalogue (132 pages Svo.) prepared by David 
Ridgely, then librarian, was published in December, 1837, at Annapolis. 
The titles are classified under 37 chapters. ‘The arrangement of the books 
upon the shelves corresponds with the divisions of the catalogue. The 
library is opened daily (Sundays excepted) during the sessions of the legis- 
lature, from 9 o’clock a. m. to the time of the daily adjournment of both 
houses, and from 5 to 9 p. m., except during night sessions, when it is 
kept open till the adjournment. The governor, chancellor, judges, State 
officers, members and ex-members of the legislature, lawyers practising in 
the court of appeals, and officers of the army and navy stationed at An- 
napolis, can take out books. Any person may consult the library in the 
room. No record has been kept of loans or of visitors. Richard Swann, 
librarian. ; 

St. John’s College Library—3,292 vols.—The library dates, with the 
college, from 1784, and contains 3,292 volumes. Occasional appropria- 
tions are made by the board for the increase of the library. The collec- 
tion is In a room of the new brick college, 36 feet by 15, in 7 alcoves. 
The books are arranged according to subjects; only one catalogue has 
been printed—date 1847, pp. 38. ‘The library is opened one hour every 
Saturday. All persons connected with the college are entitled to use the 
books; and they are occasionally lent, by courtesy, to others. About 800 
volumes are lent ina year. William D. Greetham, librarian. 
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BALTIMORE. 


Tire Pedtimore Library—15,000 vols.—The Library Company of Balti- 
more was founded In 1796, and possesses 15,000 volumes of printed books 
and five volumes of inanuscripts: among them “Aristotelis Physica,’? 1312, 
and “Nic. de Lyra, Matth.”’ of the middle of the 14th century, with beauti- 
ful iiluminations; 20 collections of maps and charts; 100 volumes of engra- 
vings. ‘The income of the institution is derived from the annual payments 
of stockholders (about 265) and annual subscribers, and amounts to about 
$1,100 perannum. The building was erected in conjunction with the Mary- 
land Historical Society and the Mercantile Library Association, and was a 
gift from the citizens of Baltimore. (See Maryland Historical Society.) The 
rooms of the Library Company are upon the second story of the edifice, 
and consist of a library 47 by 53 feet, height 20 feet, with a gallery. 
Adjoining, at one end, is a directors’ rom, 14 by 16 feet; at the other 
end is a reading-room, 26 by 47 feet; and beyond that another, 14 ty 
32 feet. A catalogue was printed in 1798; a second in 1802; and a third 
in 1809. The last mentioned contains 196 pages 8vo., and has been con- 
tinned by supplements —the first in 1816, of 36 pages; the second in 1823, 
of 40 pages; the third in 1831, of 21 pages; the fourth in 1841, of 28 pages. 
The library is open daily, except Sundays and certain holidays, in sum- 
mer from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m., in winter from 9 a.m. to4 p.m. Persons 
entitled to the use of the library are: stockholders paying $100 for a ‘‘free”’ 
share, or $30 for a share and $5 per annum, and subscribers at the rate 
of $8 per annum, or $l per month. About 5,000 books are lent out each 
year. Perhaps 100 persons, each year, consult the library without taking 
away books. About 400 visitors each year. John S. Sumner, librarian. 

St. Mary’s College Library—12,000 vols.—The library was commenced 
with the institution in the year 1809, and contains about 12,000 volumes; 
a few manuscripts, among them a modern 4to. MS. entitled “Tableau 
présent des Etats Unis par George Novion,’’ in 369 elegantly written 
pages, with statistical tables: date, about 1791-2; some valuable maps, 
charts, and engravings. The annual increase is about 500 volumes. ‘The 
library occupies two large rooms in the college edifice. The librarian is 
engaged in classifying the books according to subjects. ‘There is no 
printed catalogue. A complete MS. catalogue is in preparation. ‘There 
is no stated time for opening the library, but it is accessible at all times on 
application to the librarian. All persons connected with the institution 
are entitled to the use of the books, and others are allowed the use on ap- 
plication. Books are sometimes lent out to read, but the practice is dis- 
countenanced at present on account of former abuse of the privilege. 
With the permission of the superior, books may be lent to persons at a 
distance. Rev. M. Feller, librarian. 

This is a very excellent library, composed for the most part of theo- 
Jogical and classical books, but not deficient in other departments. _ 

There is a small library of some 600 volumes belonging to a societv of 
‘students. ay 

Tie Mercantile Library—-9,000 vols.—-The Mercantile Library Association 
of Baltimoge was established November, 1839, and incorporated January, 
1842. The library contains (June, 1850) 9,000 volumes of books, 1 volume 
of autographs, 20 maps, 15 framed engravings, 25 volumes of engravings. 
The yearly average increase is about 709 volumes; the annual expend) 
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ture for books $700. The library occupies the ground floor of the Balti- 
more Athenwum. (See Maryland Historical Society.) Its rooms cor- 
respond with those of the Library Company. A short catalogue, alpha- 
betical, was printed in 1842, and a supplement in 1S44. , Another cata- 
logue (118 pages 12mo.) was printed in July, 1848. The library is 
opened every day from 11 a. im. to 2 p.m., and from 3 to 10 p. m. Ac- 
tive members (who must be clerks by profession) pay for the privileges of 
the library $5 for the first year, and $3 for each succeeding year. Hon- 
orary members (all persons other than clerks) pay $5 per annum. James 
reen, librarian. 

‘he following table, compiled from the first six annual reports of the 
association (all that have been printed,) exhibits the early progress of the 
institution. The last line shows its present condition: 


| | | : 
iNo. of volumes Dollars expend-| Hloriorary | Active mem-| Use of libra- 
| in iibrary. ed during year | members. bers. ry. 
H | for books. | | 
. 1 ! 
| | | Volumes 
November, 1840... 1,400 | 1,400 1 oct Madge 2 2,314 
Do....1841...) 2,100 | e800 | as ey 262 4, 204 
Do 1842.. 2.839 2 eH 890 22 312 peice sea astm 
Do....1843.. 3,610 4 1 ae Beene es 303 5, 805 
Do....1844... 4,393 | 854 i | 361 7, SOU 
Do....1845... 5,221 | 544 395) ] SR SAA f° °SsTl 8,500 
June, 1850 ........ 9,000 | 700 250 | 450 10, 069 


The Maryland Historical Society was founded in 1843, and incorporated 
March, 1844. The library coutains 1,500 volumes, principally historical, 
and 270 volumes of newspapers, published mostly in Maryland. The 
set of the Maryland Gazette commences in 1728, and. though this is im- 
perfect, a complete series of papers printed in Maryland from that time to 
the present, exists in the library. ‘Ihe collection of manuscripts, though 
not large, embraces many of value and interest, especially those placed 
under the care of the society by the State legislature, as the journals of 
the old council, and letters to and from the governors and the proprietors. 
Among the MSS. are also several unpublished orders of General Wash- 
ington, and some valuable letters from ofticers of the Maryland line, with 
regard to the southern campaign. A large and commodious building 
has becn erected for the joint accommodation of the Maryland Historical 
Society, the Library Company of Baltimore, and the Mercantile Library 
Association, The Maryland Historical Society holds in fee the third floor 
of the Atheneum building; and this floor is divided into four inter-com- 
municating apartments: a room for the use of the officers of the society, 
which is 14 feet by 23; a meeting-room aud library, 26 feet by 47 and 23 
feet high; a gallery of fine arts, 47 feet by 53, with a ceiling 23 feet high 
at the apex and sloping to 20 feet at the walls, lighted by a skylight in the 
roof, affording 400 superficial feet of glazed surface; and a gallery for 
sculpture and casts from the antique, 14 by 23 feet. The rooms of the 
society are furnished in an elegant manner, with solid oak cases, tables, 
and chairs. The whole cost of the building was $28,182. The furni- 
ture is valued at $8,000, 


: 
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_ As yet no regular catalogue of the library has becn prepared for print- 
ing. ‘The library is open daily from 10 in the morning until 6 o’clock in 
the afteravon. ‘Fhe regulsr meetings of the society are held upon the 
first Tharsday evening of every month. The inembers of the society 
are, of course, entitled to the use of the library; but as the object of the 
Instif{ution is not only to collect valuable material, but to make it as gen- 
erally useful as possible, the books, original papers, é&c., are at all times 
open to the examination and perusal of all who may wish to refer to them, 
subject only to the observance of such rales as are essential to their pre- 
servation. ‘I'he books are not allowed to be taken from the rooms, except 
under circumstances which appear to justify a departure from the rule; 
because, the library being chiefly valuable for purposes of reference, it is 
thought desirable that investigations should be conducted in the rooms as 
much as possible; and much inconvenience would result to the many from 
this partial accommodation of the few. The number consulting the 
library is large, though it cannot be exactly stated. 

One of the prominent features in the plan of the society was the estab- 
lishment of chapters in the different counties of the State. It is hoped 
that this novel but admirable project may, ere long, be realized. Fran- 
cis B. Mayer is the acting librarian. 

From a letier of J. Morrison Harris, esq., corresponding secretary of the 
Historical Society, besides the foregoing statements, we quote the follow- 
ing passage, explanatory of the views of this energetic association, in the 
establishment of the gallery of art: , 

«<The gallery of fine arts is intrusted to a committee who are elected to 
serve for one year, and who inake all the arrangements connected with 
exhibitions, &e. As this feature is net exactly connected with the pur- 
poses and legitimate plan of an historical society, it may be well to say 
something in explanation of its connexion with our society. ‘The idea 
was first suggested by an eifort which the society made, some years since, 
and still continues, to procure the originals or copies of the portraits of dis- 
tinguished men connected with the founding of the colony, the events of 
its carly history, and eminent in their associaicus with its annals down 
to the present time. Our plan is to raise, by.yearly exhibitions of good 
pictures, a fund which will, by degrees, enableyys to build up a gallery of 
our own, consisting of good copies of the best pictures of the old masters, 
and original pictures of merit by vative artists; and we cherish the confi- 
dent hope that, while the prosecution of this scheme will in no way inter- 
fere with our historical labors, it will enable us to throw open, hereafter, to 
the man of taste and to the student, a well selected collection of paintings, 
which will produce upon the community those good effects inscparable 
from an elevated appreciation of art.’’ 

The following is from the annual report made in February 1, 1849, by 
J. Spear Smith, esq., president of the society: _ 

‘< Tn the original project of the Atheneum, it was deemed not only 
proper, but essential, to embrace within ita gallery of fine arts. Various 
attempts had previously, and at different epochs, been made, to form and 
sustain societies connected with the subject, and in the hope of introducing 
the desirable accompaniment of a permanent gallery; but, notwithstand- 
ing the zeal and talent with which these meritorious essays were made, 
they failed of being attended with commensurate success. “If. therefore, 
such ay epportunity as was now offered were permitted to escape, the 
day seemed distant when Baltnnore would be in the enjoyment ot 
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so attractive an addition to her public institutions. There existed also a 
confident belief that, under the strong protection of the society, it could 
be alone instituted and successfully maintained. Tt was, consequently, 
no accidental circumstance which led to the union of a gallery with 
the society, nor did it arise from any difficulty in the disposition of the 
space allctted to it. Being thus an element in the primary scheme, the 
architect was instructed to incorporate in the plan an apartment adapted 
in its proportions, and in the proper admission of light, to this object. 
This was successfully accomplished, and with so much judgment as to 
have elicited the decided approbation of connoisseurs, and others versed 
in such matters. In accordance with the original design, the gallery fell 
under the administration of this society. ‘This disposition of it seemed 
appropriate for many reasons, not the least of which was the connexion, 
for the most part, of the productions of the painter and sculptor with his- 
torical persons or events. It was intended, also, to increase the attractions 
and popularity of the society, by affording an agreeable and tasteful re- 
laxation to its members.”’ 

The Odd Fellows’ Library—3,541 vols.—The Odd Fellows’ Library 
was established in 1849. though some books had been collected for the 
purpose several years before. Last year, upwards ‘of a thousand dollars’ 
were expended for books. An appropriation is regularly made from the 
funds of the different lodges, but no member is taxed additionally for the 
support of the library; yet every one has the full use of it. ‘The Grand 
Lodge has appropriated a large room—about 60 feet by 20—on the first 
floor of the hall, for its use; but it is hardly large enough to accommodate 
the numerous visitors. ‘The hall is soon to be enlarged, and then, it is 
supposed, a fine suite of rooms will be assigned to the library. The only 
catalogue published, as yet, is one of the German books, (S12in number.) 
The library is open every evening, except Saturday, from half-past 7 to 
11 in summer, and from half-past 6 to LU in winter. All the members of 
the Order in Baltimore (about 8,000 in number) are allowed the use of the 
books without charge. ‘The circulation for one quarter ending July, 1850, 
has been 2,331 volumes. John Shotton is librarian. 

Baltimore Female Cotlege:—This institution was incorporated in 1850, 
with power to confer degtees; it is located in St. Paul’s street. It possess- 
es a well-selected library’ of 2,800 volumes, to which the older pupils 
have access. . There is also a valuable collection of minerals, and a cabi- 
net of ancient and modern coins. Of ancient coins there are more than 
500. [See catalogue of the B. I. C. for 1850.] 

Library of the Medico-Chirurgical Society-—2,000 vols. 

Library of the Medical Departwent, University of Maryland 

Law Library—1 ,000 vols. 

Several of the Fire Companies in Baltimore possess valuable collections. 
of books. The libraries of the Mechanical Fire Company and of the 
Patapsco Fire Company number about 1,000 volumes each. 

Mechanics’ Institute Library—1,000 vols.—“The Maryland Institute 
for the Promotion of the Mechanic Arts’? was founded in 1S4-, and in- 
corporated in 1849. It receives an annual grant of $500 from the State. 
It has held three annual exhibitions of American manufactures. It sup- 
ports a course of lectures during the winter months, and has established 
a school of design, which promises to be an important and highly usefut 
branch of the institute. Among the objects of the association is the col- 
lection of a library. About 1,000 volumes have already been obtained, 
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and vigorous efforts are making to increase the number. The institute is 
contemplating the immediate erection of a building for its purposes. 


CHESTERTYOWN. 


Washington College Libraries—1,100 vols.—The College Library was 
founded in 1783. Tn 1827 the college was bumed down, and only 170 
volumes rescued from the flames. In 1844 the college was revived, a 
new building erected, and 380 new volumes added. These, together 
with the valuable present of State papers, and other documents, by Hon. 
J. A. Pearce, form an aggregate of 1,00U volumes, with some good col- 
lections of maps, &c. No yearly appropriation of money for the increase 
of the library has, as yet, been made, in consequence of the determina- 
tion of the hoard to erect new buildings. After these are finished, a libe- 
ral sum will be set apart for the purchase of books. There 1s a manu- 
script, but no printed, catalogue. Persons connected with the college are 
allowed the use of the books without fee. Strangers are sometimes, by 
courtesy, permitted to use the library. S. S. Rogers, librarian. 

The Mount Vernon Society of Students, founded in 1847, has about 
100 volumes. 


EMMETSBURG. 
Mount S!. Mary’s Colleze Library—A,000 vols. 
y Ss Yy > 
HAGERSTOWN. 


St. James College Libraries—3,500 vols. 


The College Library contains - - - 2,500 volumes. 

The Library of the Belles Lettres Society contains 500 S 

The Irving Society Library contains - - 500 ie 
ROCKVILLE. 


The Montgomery County Library Association, founded in 1849, has a 
commencement of a library (115 volumes.) The money received by 
annual subscriptions will be devoted to the increase of the collection. 
Arrangements have been made for fitting up a room in the building 
‘formerly occupied as the county clerk’s office for a library and reading 
room. The library is open daily from 9 to 3 0’clock. Persouis become 
members of the association by subscribing to the constitution, and paying 
a small initiation fee. O. W. Treadwell, librarian. 

The Academy at Rockville has a small library, containing about 
150 volumes, for the use of the students. 


SANDY SPRING. 


Sandy Spring Library Company.—This library, founded in 1841, con- 
tains about 500 volumes. About 70 volumes are added each year, and 
about 40 dollars expended for books. A catalogue was printed some six 
years ago, containing 12 pages 12mo. The library is open daily from 6 
a.m. to10 p.m. It is restricted to members of the company, who pay 
five dollars for a share, and $1 50 annual subscription. Joseph Gilpin, 


librarian. 
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GEORGETOWN. 


College Libraries—26,100 vols —The library of Georgetown College 
dates from the foundation of the ccllege, in 1792, and contains at 
present 25,000 volumes. Many duplicates have been given to kindred 
institutions, and a valuable collection of astronomical works has been 
taken from the library and placed in the observatory attached to the col- 
lege. About £350 a year areexpended for books. The library is kept in 
a room 334 by 26 feet, most tastefully arranged with shelves of Brazilian 
avood, birds’-eye maple, curled maple, &c., the work of one of the mem- 
bers of the institution. There is also an octagonal room for state papers, 
journals, &c. No catalogue has been published, but one will soon be 
put to press. The books are arranged according to subjects. Only the 
faculty and students of the higher branches are entitled to take books from 
the library, and the person borrowing the book is strictly prohibited from 
lending it to any person, even in the college. Pooks are very seldom lent 
out of the college; owing to the loss of several works, great caution is ex- 
ercised in lending. Rev. J. M. Finotti, librarian. 

The Philodemic and Philonomiosian Debating Societies have libraries of 
books in general literature, in all upwards of 1,100 volumes, purchased 
with the subscriptions of members, or presented by members on their ad- 
mission to the societies. 

The college library is one of the most valuable in the country, partic- 
ularly in theology and the classics. It contains a complete set of the 
Acta Sanctorum, the Church Fathers in the Benedictine editions, and 
many works of great value and rarity, at least in this country. 


WASHINGTON. 


The Library of Congress—50,000 vo’s.—The first Library of Congress 
was founded April 24, 1800. It was ecllected under the direction of Dr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Gallatin, and others, and consisted of about three thousand 
volumes, when it was destroyed by the British army on the 24th of 
August, 1814. It was a valuable collection, and was much resorted to in 
the early days cf the city. The total loss of the library induced Mr. Jef- 
ferson to offer his ecllection to Congress. It was purchased in 1815. It 
consisted of about 7 000 volumes, for which Mr. Jefforson received 
$23,000. It formed the nucleus of the present library, which contains 
(January 1, 1850) about 50,000 volumes, a few manuscripts, a series 
of medals designed by Denon and executed by order of the French 
government, commemorative of events during the reign of Napoleon; 
some valuable maps and charts, and busts of several of the Presidents, 
with a few paintings of interest. The yearly average increase is about 
1,500 volumes. $5,000 per annum are appropriated by Congress for the 
purchase of miscellaneous books, and $1,000 for law books. 

The library occupies three rooms in the Capitol, only one of which 
was originally designed for the purpose. The principal library-room is 
92 feet in length, 34 feet in width, and 35 feet in height. It contains 12 
alcoves— on each side—divided by a gallery. ‘The books are arranged 
according to subjects, ou the system of Bacon. Catalogues have been 
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published as follows: In 1802 (10 pp. Svo.;) supplement, 1803 (3 pp.) 
and 1808 (41 pp.;) in 1812 (101 pp. 8vo.;) in 1815 (170. pp. dto., 
containing Jefferson’s library;) supplement, 1820 (28 pp.;) and in 1830 
and ’31 (362 pp. 8vo.) 

_ The last catalogue was printed in 1840 (747 pp. 8vo.) The additions 
since that time are in aunual supplements. A new catalogue is in, press. 

Vhe library is open every day during the sessions of Congress. During 
the recess itis opened on Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday of each 
week, six hours each day. Members of Congress, the President and Vice 
President of the United States, Heads of Departments, Judges of the Sa- 
preme Court, Secretary of the Senate, Clerk of the House, agents of the 
Library Committee, and Foreign Ministers, are entitled to the use of the 
library, aud are allowed to take out books. he number of books anpu- 
ally lent out is not known, nor can the number of persons consulting the 
library be stated. It is very great during the sessions of Ceugress. John 
S. Meehan, librarian; E. B. Stelle and C. H. W. Meehan, assistants; 
Robert Kearon, messenger. 

In the catalogue the works are classed according to the system of Lord 
Bacon. This system was introduced by Mr. Jefferson, and, unfortu- 
nately, has been continued here, after its abandonment in most other 
libraries. It was uot intended by its author as a bibliographical sys- 
tem, nor has any improvement which it has received rendered it conve- 
nient or useful for that purpose. 

The Library of Congress is one of great value. It is worthy of a mi- 
nute and accurate catalogue. It would be comparatively useless with- 
out one, were it not for the catalogue of its contents written upon 
the memory of the librarians. In a catalogue of the Library of Congress 
every book, pamphlet, map, handbill, speech, and important article in a 
review or magazine, should be entered carefully and accurately under the 
name of its author, and alphabetical and analytical indexes of subjects 
should be made. 'The catalogue should be a model performance. Such 
an one should not, of course, be required from the present force employed 
in the library, which is not sufficient for the regular werk of the estab- 
lishment. The making of a catalogue should be a separate affair. 

The librarian is appointed by the President of toe United States, and is 
governed by rules adopted by the President of the Senate and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. A joint committee of the two houses 
is charged with the purchase of the books. ; 

Library of the House of Representatives—12,000 vols—Besides the 
Library of Congress, there is in the Capitol a library for the use of the 
members of the House, consisting mostly of public documents, and con- 
taining several sets, nearly complete, from the first commencement of the 
government. The aggregate number of volumes is at present upwards 
of 12,000. The annual increase is about 400 volumes. ‘The library oc- 
cupies a series of closets, triangular rooms, and attics, near the hall of the 
House. Itis open daily while the House is in session, and is the con- 
stant resort of members, who alone are entitled to the use of it. ‘There 
is no printed catalogue, but one in manuscript. Philip Williams, librarian. 

Library of the State Department—7 ,000 vols.—The library commenced 
with the ‘* Department of Foreign Aflairs,”’ in isl. It contains at 
present about 7,000 volumes and 500 pamphlets. I'he number of mays 


‘and charts unbound is about 1,500. The annual increase is about 50 


volumes. About $100 are expended for books. ‘The library is in the 
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building of the department, and occupies two rooms. ‘The larger is 36 
feet long, 15 feet 9 inches wide, and 14 high, divided on one side into 
seven alcoves. The smaller room is 17 feet by 15 feet 9 inches. A cata- 
logue was printed in 1825, (small 8vo. 67 pp.,) and another in 1830 
(small 8vo., 150 pages.) 

Besides the public library of the State Department, there Is a large col- 
Jection of manuscripts relating to the history of the country, it the ar- 
chives of the department. The number cannot now be accurately stated. 

Copyright books—State Department.—Since May 31, 1790, when the 
first copyright act was passed, books and other articles have been accumu- 
lating in the State Department, deposited there in accordance with the 
provisions of the law. ‘They numbev at present about 10,000 velumes, 
besides maps and charts; over 3,000 pieces of music, and more than S00 
lithographic prints and engravings. 

The average annual increase of books for the last ten years has been 
about 410 volumes. ‘These articles are kept in two rooms in the State De- 
partment, each about 18 by 21 feet and 12 feet high. They are arranged 
in close presses, according to their subject-matter. There is no complete 
catalogue. ‘The rooms are open from 9 o’clock a. m. to 3 p.m. on office 
days. The books are not lentout. But few persons consult the library— 
probably not more than 50 a year. Charles K. Weaver, librarian. 

The Library of the War Department, Washington, was organized about 
the year 1832, when Lewis Cass was Secretary of War. It contains 
about 7,000 or §,000 volumes, all the government medals, (50 or 60 in 
number,) and is well supplied with maps and charts. About $2,000 has 
for the last ten years been the average annual expenditure for the pur- 
chase of books. The library occupies a room in the War Department 50 
by 18 feet, handsomely furnished. It is open every day, excepting 
Sunday, from 9 to 3 o’clock. The heads of departrnents and bureaus, 
officers of the army and navy, foreign ministers, and the clerks of the 
War Department, are entitled to the use of the books, and are allowed to 
take them from the library. Charles Lanman, librarian. 

Columbian College Libraries—b6,200 vols —The library of the Colum- 
bian College was founded in 1821. It contains (January, 1850) about 
4,500 volumes, and some maps, charts, and engravings. The yearly 
average increase is ebout 50 volumes. The collection of a fund for the 
library has been commenced. ‘The librarian is now preparing a catalogue 
for the press. ‘The library is opened once a week, and kept open several 
hours, Officers, students, trustees, and such other persons as they may 
recommend, may use the books. 

There are two societies of students connected with the college, pos- 
sessing in their libraries about 1,700 volumes. 

Library of the Navy Department.—The Navy Department has no reg- 
ularly organized library. ‘There are, however, valuable collections of 
books in the office of the chief clerk, in the Bureau of Ordnance and Hy- 
drography, in the Bureau of Yards and Docks, andwn the Bureau of Con- 
struction. In all there are not less than 3,000 volumes, including Con- 
gressional documents. * 

Lhe Library of the Patent Office contains about 6,000 volumes. “A cata- 
logue was printed in 1847, (34 pages 8vo.) The library has greatly in- 
creased since that time. It contains a valuable collection of works on 
chemistry, agriculture, technology, engineering, &c.; complete series of 
many valuable scientific periodicals; the best encyclopedias, English, 
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French, German, &c. [tis in ayroom in the Patent Office, and under 
the care of a librarian appointed by the Commissioner of Patents. 

Treasury Department—2,000 vols.— Books have, from time to time, 
been procured by occasional appropriations by Congress, for a library of 
the ‘T'reasury Department. Until the present year, however, no such in- 
stitution has been regularly organized. Very recently Mr. Johu Taliaferro, 
of Virginia, has been appointed librarian; a room in the ‘Treasury build- 
ing, 60 teet by 20, has been appropriated and fitted up for the collection; 
and measures have been taken for establishing a library upon a perma- 
nent foundation, and procuring for it books important to the officers of the 
department, for whose use the library is principally designed. 

The Library of the Engineer Department contains about 1,700 vol- 
umes, including Congressional dccuments, of which the sets are nearly 
compiete since 1805, many manuscript official reports, and a large num- 
ber of :uaps and charts relating to the defences of the country. The yearly 
average increase is about 50 volumes. Books are purchased out of the 
contingent fund of the department, annually granted by Congress. The 
library is in the office of the Chief iigineer, Winder’s building, and is 
open every day from 9 to 3 o’clock. Books are lent to the officers of the 
department, the clerks, and to other persons by courtesy. The assistant 
to the Chief Engineer is ex officio librarian. ‘The present officer is Cap- 
tain Frederick A. Smith, United S:ates engineers. 

Washington Library—5 ,000 vols.—Tue ‘Directors of the Washington 
Library Company’’ were incorporated by act of Congress, approved April 
18,1814. The library contains about 5,000 volumes, and increases at the 
rate of about 50 volumes per annum. The price of a share is $12, sub- 
ject to an annual assessment of $3. The library is open daily from 3 
o’clock till 6 p.m. A catalogue was printed in 1885, containing 75 pages 
12mo. 

The Labrary of the Snuthsonian Institution—6 ,000 vols. —The Smithso- 
nian Institution was established by act of Congress, 1Uth August, 1845, 
upon a fund bequeathed by James Smithson, esq., of England. ‘The act 
of Congress provides that the Board of Regents, to whom is intrusted the 
management of the institution, shall make an annual appropriation, not 
exceeding $25,000 a year, for the collection ofa library. By a resolution 
of the Regents the whole income of the institution is to be perpetually di- 
vided into two equal parts; one-half to be devoted to the publication of 
memoirs, reports, &c., the instituting of researches, and the support of 
lectures, &c.; the other part to collections in science, literature and art. 
Common expenses are to be divided equally between the two departments. 
As the museum and cabinet will require but small annual appropriations, 
the greater part of the half of the income devoted to collections will be ex- 
pended for alibrary. From this provision, and from gifts, exchanges, 
and bequests, we may justly hope to see, ere long, upon this foundation 
alibrary worthy of the United States of America—one which shall release 
us from a provincial dependance in literary matters upon the libraries of 
Europe. As a full account of the collection at present belonging to the 
institution will be found in the librarian’s report (to which this is an ap- 
pendix,) it is unnecessary to give further details in this place. ‘The library 
is open daily, during business hours. ‘The books are accessible to all who 
wish to use them in the room. ‘Ihe use of the library is already consid- 
erable. ‘he number of visitors is very great. C. C. Jewett, librarian. 
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The National Institute for the Promotion of Science was founded ai 
Washington in May, 1840, and incorporated by act of Congress, approy - 
27th July, 1842. The library contains 3,173 volumes and pamphlets. t 
has three manuscripts, viz: two Arabic, and one iliuminated Latin. There 
are, also, considerable collections of maps, charts, and engravings. In the 
cabinet are many medals, coins, &c. The library has been received en- 
tirely by donation aud exchange. It is of course quite miscellaneous ; 
Lut it contains many valuable scientific and historical works, and transac- 
tions of learned societies. Many, useful and costly books have been ob- 
tained for the institute by Mr. Alexandre Vattemare, the well known ad- 
vocate of the system of international exchanges. Te library occupies, 
temporarily, a room, 22 feet square, in the Patent Oflice of the United 
States. here is no printed catalogue, but one in manuscript. The li- 
brary is always opened when calls are made especially for books; but 
there are no stated times for opening it. No rules have been adopted re- 
specting the use ef the library. Members of the institute are entitled to 
visit the library, and there consult books as they wish; hut they cannot 
take them away. Dr. James 4. Cansten, jr., librarian. 

Jefferson Apprentices’ Library—2,00V vols. ; 

Library of the Observatory—500 vols. —TVhe observatory (depot of carts 
and instruments) was established in 1842, under the Navy Departmeut. 
Its library is composed mostly of mathematical works. 


VIRGINIA. 
RERRYVILLE, 


The Academy Librariyy—1 ,060 vols.—The president and trustess of this 
institution, in their report to the president of the literary fund, in 1835, state: 
“About 25 years since a lot of ground, containing about two acres, was 
procured in the town of Berryville, and a building erected thereon by pri- 
vate contribution, at aa expense ef about $3,000, which has siuce been 
constantly occupied as au English and classical academy. A few years 
since further subscriptions were entered into for the gradual purchase ofa 
library of about 1,000 volumes, to be attached to the academy; which 
library is also in successful operation, and promises to be extensively use- 
ful, both to the students of the academy and to the residents in its imme- 
diate neighborhood.”’ 

RETHANY. 


College Libraries—2,280 vols.—The library of Bethany College was 
founded in 1840, and contains 1,224 volumes, 12 maps and charts, and 
21 engravings. One-half of the matriculation fees received from students 
is devoted to the library. The fund consequently fluctuates with the 
number of new students each successive session. ‘The library is opened 
one hour each week. All persons connected with the institution are 
entitled to'the use of the library. Books are not lent to other persons. 
There are two fiterary societies connected with the college. The Neotro- 
phian Society, founded in November, 1841, has a library of 562 volumes. 
The American ,Literary Institute, founded in December, 1841, has a 
library of 494 volumes. J. D. Pickett, librarian. | 


a 
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BOYDTOWN, MECKLENBURG COUNTY. 


Library of Randolph Macon Colleze, near Boydtown-—6,000 vols.— 
‘Phis institution was incorperated in 1832. Its library and mineralogical 
cabinet are valued, in the report to the president of the literary fund, in 
1855, at $2.500. The number of volumes in its libraries is stated in the: 
Aimerican Almanac, for 1850, at 6,000. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY. 


Hbenezer Academy, incorporated in 1795, reports to the president of 
the literary fund, in 1835, ‘‘a small library.” 


CAROLINE COUNTY. 


Rappahannock Academy.—{neorporated 1809-10. The trustees in 
their repor: to the president of the literary fund, in 1835, say: “Connected 
with the institution is a library, velected, for the most part, by the late 
Colonel John Taylor, who may be regarded as the father of the institu- 
tion, and purchased with funds obtained by the sale of the organ belong- 
ing to Mount Church. The library contains works on law, medicine, 
theology, history, biography, science, geography, political economy, c&c., 
&c. Itis, however, very inadequate to the wants-of the academy; but 
such additions are made to it, from time to time, as Its feeble means will 
allow.”’ 


CHARLOTTESVILLE. 


Library of the University of Virginia—18,378 vols.—The library was 
founded in 1825, and contains 18,378 volumes, 24 maps and charts, and 
2,000 engravings. The yearly average increase for the last ten years has 
been 413 volumes. ‘The yearly average expenditure, pricr to 1848, $500; 
for 1848, $1,060. ‘Pine regular annual appropmiation, out of the revenues 
of the university, is 500. ‘The Madison legacy of $1,500 yields 390 
per annum, for the increase of the collection. ‘The library occupies the 
third story and dome of the rotuido—a circular brick building, 75 feet in 
diameter, erected in 1825, expressly for a library, for $70,000. The two 
lower stories are used for lecture-rooms, laboratory, museum, &c. A. 
catalogue was printed in 1828 containing 116 pages Svo. ‘The library is 
open daily for an hour and a half. ‘The rector, visitors, professors, and 
students of the university, and no others, are entitled to the use of the 
library. To these persons books are lent out under certain prescribed 
limitations. About 3,000 are taken out annually. About 275 persons, in 
a year, consult the library without taking away books.: William Westen- 

i ibrarian. : 

Otis library was originally selected and arranged by Mr. Jefferson. Bit 
has since been augmented by several valuable donations, among which 
are the legacy of Mr. Madison, amounting to 5387 volumes; that of the 
late Christian Bohn, esq., a generous and enlightened citizen of Rich- 
mond, amounting to 3,380 volumes; and a donation of 234 works by an 
unknown and benevolent lady, through the Rev. Dr. Alexander, of 


Princeton. It contains an unusually large proportion of standard literary: 


- 
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was funded in 1839, and contains 2,591 volumes, 51 maps and charts, 
and 63 coins. ‘The _— average increase, for the last ten years, has 
been 250 volumes. ‘The average annual expenditure about $75, raised 
by a tax of Sl a year on each person using the library. A catalogue @s 

ges 12mo.) was printed in 1846. Thedibrary is open one hour and a 
halt exch week. Any person paying the fee, and conforming to the rules, 


"Phere are two societies of students possessing libraries: the Herme- 
sian Society, 2,693 volumes; and the Calliopean Society, 2,717 volumes. 


FAIRFAX COUNTY. 


The Episcopal Theoidgical Seminary of Virginia—4,995 rols.—The 
hbrery, ented —-. eau 4,995 volumes, besides a considerabie 
number of undound periodicals and pamphiets. There is no permanent 
fund for the library, About S50 a year are appropriated by the trustees 
for the purchase ef books. The library-reom is about 30 feet by 15. The 
library Is opened twice a week. ‘Those connected with the institution, 
and a few gentlemen in the neighborhood, are entitled to the use of the 
books. About 650 dooks are lent ent in a year. ‘There is a small library 
(200 volumes) belonging to the Rhetorical Society. Professor Packard, 
D. D., librarian, 


LEXINGTON. 


Washington College Libraries—A,997 vels—The college library was 
founded in the spring of L776. On October 13, 1774, a resolution was 
passed hy the Hauover presbytery, appointing a committee to raise sub- 
scriptions for this purpose. In 1837 the library, though more than 60 
years old, scarcely contained 700 volumes, and chose were in a very shat- 
tered condition. It had no fund or other means of increase. A small 
fee has, tor several years, been imposed upon every matriculate, which is 
devoted to the library, and yields from $125 to $150 per annum. Since 
1837, about 230 volumes of public documents have been received from 
Congress, and about 420 volumes, ‘of a solid and substantial character,”’ 
have been added by purchase. The library new contains 1,397 volumes. 
The college laws provide only for its use by students and professors, who 
can have access any day for consultation, and can take out books on the 
regular days twice a week, Other persons would doubiless be allowed 
the use of the books on applying tor permission. 

There are, besides, two terary societies connected with the college, 
possessing libraries of 1,800 volumes each, Rev. P. Calhoun, librarian. 

biog nia Miliary Institute. —The library, founded in 1841, contains 
2,510 volumes, ‘The average annual increase has been 250 volumes. 
For the last five years, the State legislature has appropriated $500 per an- 
num for the library. ‘This is the only permanent resouree. A room, 
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20 by 20 feet, in the public building, is appropriated to the use of the 
‘brary. ‘The library is open half an hour each week. The use of it to 
officers and cadets is gratuitous. About 1,500 volumes a year are lent 
out. uy person of respectability can always procure a book on applica- 
ton. Col. Francis H. Smith, librarian. 


MADISON COURT-HOUSE. 


Library Association—353 vols.—Founded January 1, 1842. The library 
contains 353 volumes, 2 manuscripts, 25 maps, 6 charts. It is opened 
once a week, and kept open two honrs. A person may become a mem- 
ber by paying $l per annum. 'T. J. Humphreys, librarian. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY. 


Academy Library—150 vels.—Founded in 1819. The trustees in their 
report to the president of the literary fund, in 1835, state: “‘ The trustees 
have commenced a library, and have procured about 150 volumes of 
books, a set of globes and surveying instruments, and some maps; and 
for the want of funds, are unable to proceed further in this way.” 


PARKERSBURG, 


Literary Association—360 vols.—Incorporated January 11, 1844. The 
ubrary was commenced in the autumn of that year, and contains 360 vol- 
umes. About $40 a year are expended for books. ‘The library is open 
every week-day during business hours. Persons entitled to the use of 
the books are: 1. Members of the association, who pay three dollars per 
annum; 2. Subscribers, who pay $2 per annum; 3. Apprentices, wards, 
and children of members or subscribers (they being responsible,) at $1 per 
annum. The average annual issue of books is about 225. Non -subscri- 
bers may obtain the use of books by depositing their value. S. C. Shaw, 
librarian. 


PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY. 


Union Theological Seminary—4 306 vols —This institution is under 
the direction of the Presbyterians. It was founded in 1812. ‘The library 
was founded in 1828, and contains 4,306 volumes and some manuscripts. 
The increase is slow; less than 100 volumes a year. Efforts are in pro- 
gress to raise a fund for enlarging the library. ‘The books are kept at 
present in the gallery of the seminary chapel. There is a catalogue, 
printed in 1833, of 107 pages 8vo. The library is open on ‘Tuesdays and 
Fridays, one hour. All persons connected with the seminary and the 
faculty of Hampden Sidney College are entitled to the use of the books. 
The collection is a very valuable one, and is often consulted; but books 
are not lent out to others besides those mentioned, except on the personal 
responsibility of the librarian. The Society of Inquiry on Missions has 
200 bound volumes and a multitude of papers and pamphlets. Rev. Sam- 
uel S. Graham, librarian. 

Hampden Sidney College Librarics—8,000 vols.—This college was 
chartered in 1783. In 1885, the president and trustees, in their report to 
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the president of the literary fund, say: “The college has a few books, 
scarcely deserving the name of a library. The two societies have each 
a respectable library.’’ ‘By the census of 1840, this institution had 65 
students, and 8,000 volumes in its library.”? [Howe’s Hist. Coll.] This 
number probably includes the books in the society libraries. 


PRUNTYTOWN, TAYLOR COUNTY. 


Rector College Library—2,000 vols.—This college was chartered by 
the legislature in 1838. It was opened for the reception of students in 1839- 
The library was founded in 1840. It is a ‘‘valuable collection of more 
than 2,000 volumes, containing the Latin and Greek classics, a choice se- 
lection of works of modern authors, English, French, German, Spanish, 
&c. In the departments of theology, anatomy, mathematics, history, and 
moral science and law, are many standard authors.”? The whole library 
was coliected in contributions from a great number of clergymen, officers 
of colleges and seminaries, and ifdividuals in the New England States, 
but mostly in Massachusetts. The room occupied by the hbrary is 25} 
feet square, in the third story of the brick building erected for the col- 
lege in 1838-’89. The library is open one houra week. All the officers 
and students are entitled to the use of the library; the latter pay fifty cents 
a year for the privilege. Books are also lent to persons living in the town 
and vicinity. Besides the college library, the principal has a private 
library of 1,000 volumes, acessible to all the students. Charles Wheeler. 
principal. 


RICHMOND. 


State Library of Virginia—t4,000 vols.—Founded in 1828, and con- 
tains about 14,000 volumes. There is a permanent fund derived from 
sales of books and maps published by the State, devoted to the increase 
of the library. It will yield about'$2,000 per annum. The library occu- 
pies two rooms in the capitol; the larger 35 feet square, with a gallery 
containing an upper range of shelves; the smaller room is about 30 feet by 
15. Several catalogues have been printed. ‘The last is “A Catalogue of 
the Library of the State of Virginia, arranged alphabetically, under dif- 
ferent heads, with the number and size of the volumes of each work speci- 
fied; to which are prefixed the rules and regulations provided for its gov- 
ernment’’-—157 pages 8vo.: Richmond, 1849; it is a handsomely printed 
catalogue, in which the books are arranged under twelve divisions. The 
departments best supplied are those of law, politics, and history. The 
general collection is very good. About 200 volumes have been received 
through M. Vattemare’s system of exchanges. The library is open daily. 
Sundays and holidays excepted, from 9 a.m.to 3 p.m. Officers of gov- 
ernment, judges of the courts, and members of the legislature are entitled 
to the use of the library. The customary courtesies are extended to visit- 
ors and to persons engaged in literary or scientific research. A note pay- 
able to the governor for double the value of the book, 0 rset to which it 
belongs, must be given by any person taking a book from the library, 
conditioned upon its prompt and safe return. The note is to contain 2 
further forfeiture for every day’s detention of the book beyond the specified: 
time. W.H. Richardson, librarian ex officio. 
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The Virginia Historical and Philosophical Society—1 ,200 vols.—This 
society was formed 29th December, 1831. The General Assembly, by 
an act of the 10th March, 1834, incorporated the society, and by resolu- 
tion of the 6th February, 1835, directed to be presented to it a copy of the 
large map of Virginia, and such books and papers belonging to the library 
fund as the joint committee on the library may designate. A leading 
object of the society was to collect and preserve books and papers, both in 

rint and manuscript, relating to the history of America, and especially of 

irginia; to make its library a repository of everything of the kind, as far 
as practicable. [See preface to C. Robinson’s ‘Voyages to North America, 
1520 to 1573,”’ Svo.: Richmond, 1848. Prepared for the society.] 

The library of the society now contains about 260 volumes, and about 
50 manuscripts, relating chiefly to the history of Virginia, and a few 
medals, coins, and relics. But few purchases have been made. ‘I'he 
library is kept in a large room in the law building, in which the meetings 
ofthe society are also held. It is open for consultation daily at all hours. 
Members of the society can intreduce others. No books are allowed to 
be taken from the reom. Perhaps 106 different persons consult the col- 
lection in a year. William Maxwell, corresponding secretary and 
librarian. 

The private library of Mr. Maxwell, lent to the society and deposited 
in their rooms, contains about 1,600 volumes. 

Richmond College Labrery—1 ,200 vols.—This library, founded in 1848, 
contains 1,200 volumes, a few maps, and about 40 diagrams for illustrating 
natural philosophy. The library oceupies a room (12 by 18 feet) in the 
college building. It is opened ounce a week for half an hour, and fre- 
guently at other times, by request. Students who have the gospel min- 
istry in view, pay nothing; other students pay $1 per annum for the use of 
the books. The Mu-Sigma-Rho Scciety has 60 volumes of books and a 
reading-room, with 6 periodicals, accessible by paying 5g cents per month. 
Robert Ryland, president. Saal 

The Library Association—1,600 vols —This association published in 
1841 a catalogue of its library, in 22 pp. vo. 


ROMNEY. 


Library of the Literary Ssciety—1 ,000 vols.—The ‘Literary Society 
of Romney’’ was founded on the 4th of February, 1819, and incorporated 
by an act of the General Assembly of Virginia, passed January 3, 1823. 
A leading object of its institution was the purchase ofa library of valuable 
standard authors, by the annual subscription of its members—an object 
which has been since steadily pursued, its present library of 1,000 vols. 
having been acquired solely by this means. By the Jiberality of the 
legislature (acts of the 6th of January, 1532, and of 15th of February, 
1844,) the society, having then become possessed of considerable means, 
procured an act to be passed on the 12th of December, 1846, conferring 
upon it authority ‘to establish at or near the town of Romney a seminary 
of learning, for the instruction of youth in the various branches of science 
and literature.’ Immediately after the passage of this last act the “¢ Rom- 
ney Classical Institute’? was founded under the auspices of the se 
and is in a very prosperous condition. After 1853 the society will have 
received an endowment of $20,000; apd will possess a permanent fund of 
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$12,006, yielding $720 per annum; one-half of which is devoted to the 
support of the Romney Classical Institute, and the remainder to the pur- 
poses of the Literary Society-—the purchase of books, philosophical appa- 
rans, &c. In 1845 a handsome brick building (two stories high, main 
building 54 feet by 40, with a wing forming a convenient residence for 
the principal of the institute) was built by the Literary Society, for its 
own use, and for an academy. The building and grounds cost about 
8,100. The upper story of the main building is devoted to the use of 
the society, and is divided into two rooms—a hall for meetings, and a 
library. The meetings of the society are held in public, semi-monthly, 
for the discussion of questions literary, moral, d&c.; and lectures on various 
subjects are occasionally delivered before it, by its own members or others, 
on the invitation of the society. By resolutions of the society, the use 
of its library is extended to ministers of the gospel of all denominations 
gratis, and to citizens generally on the same terms as those on which it is 
enjoyed by its own members. -A “catalogue of the members and library”’ 
was printed at Romney, June 1, 1849: 16 pages 16mo. ‘There are at 
present twenty regular members, who pay $3 each per annum to the 
library fund; and eight library members, admitted under certain regula- 
tions of the society, and paying the same fees. Persons having the use 
of the library are furnished with keys, and may enter at any time. Cler- 
gymen of the village, or vicinity, and the principal of the institute, are 
the only persons to whom the privileges of the library have been gratu- 
itously extended. The librarian is A. P. White, of Romney. ‘he prin- 
cipal of the institute is E. J, Meany. 


WILLIAMSBURG, 


William and Mary College Library— ,000 vols.—This college, next 
to Harvard the oldest in the country, was founded in 1692. It is not 
known with certainty when the library was commenced. It now num- 
bers about 5,000 volumes. It is supported by a matriculation fee, or tax, 
of $5 a year from each student, amounting to about $400 a year. The 


library is opened one hour a week. ‘There is no printed catalogue. Pro- 
fessor M. J. Smead, librarian. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
CHAPEL HILL. 


Libraries of the University of North Carolina—11 ,847 vols —The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina was incorporated December 11, 1789. The 
business of education was commenced early in the year 1795. At that 
tne the library was begun. (See History of the University of North 
Carolina, American Quarterly Register, November, 1842.) It now con- 
tains 343 folios, 357 quartos, 2,536 octavos, and 265 duodecimos;: in all 
3,501 volumes, besides a collection of manuscripts, principally relating to 
the history of North Carolina. The shelves of the room occupied as a 
library have been for some time more than full; and for this, among other 
reasons, little effort has been made to increase the library. A separate 
building is in contemplation, and will probably be erected during the en- 
suing year; and, when this is completed, it is expected that systematic 
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arrangements will be made for the increase of the library. The library 
is open five times a week, an hour ata time. The faculty and the stu- 
dents use the library without fees. Ashbel G. Brown, A. M., librarian. 

There are two literary societies connected with the college which have 
valuable libraries. The Dialectic Society has 26 folios, 93 quartos, 2,478 
octavos, and 1,938 duodecimos; in all, 4,535 volumes. A catalogue was 
printed in 1821, (21 pp. 12mo.,) containing 1,673 volumes; another in 
1835, (26 pp. Svo.,) containing 3,060 volumes. The Philanthropic Society 
has 26 folios, 167 quartos, 3,314 octavos, 804 duodecimos, et inf.; in all, 
4,311 volumes. A catalogue was published in 1822, (18 pp. Svo.,) con- 
; taining 1,473 volumes. These libraries are in buildings apparently con- 
nected with the wings of the other college buildings; separated, however, 
v. by a wall and copiugs of some four feet high. They were erected in 
3 1847, of brick, at an expense of $10,000. The rooms ave fitted up with 
| alcoves 8 by 8 feet on each side. The central aisle is 20 feet wide; the 
length of the room 37 feet. All residents on the Hill who seem to be 
oe persons to have books, are allowed to use them without charge. 

e libraries are opened twice a week for an hour. The books in both 
are well selected, and in fine condition: they are much used. 
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MECKLENBURG COUNTY. 

Davidson College Libraries—1 ,200 vols. 

RALEIGH. 
State Library--3,000 vols. 
SALEM. 

The Fayette Academy possesses a library, founded in 1804, containing 
about 1,500 volumes. The library is for the use of the teachers and 
pupils of the academy, which is an unincorporated institution of the Mo- 
ravian Church. E. A. de Schweinitz, principal. 

VALLE CRUCIS, WATAUGA COUNTY. 

Mission School Library—1,500 vols. 

WAKE FOREST. 
Wake Forest College Libraries—A,700 vols. 
SOUTH CAROLIWA. 


CHARLESTON. 


The Library Society—20,000 vols.—The library was founded in 1748, 
Om the 15th of January, 1778, it was nearly destroyed by fire; only 185 
volumes of 5,000 or 6,000 being saved. It now contains an Fontes 
Its average annual increase for the last ten years has been 180 see pe- 
sides pamphlets. Average annual expenditure for the same perlod, about 
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$1,000. The income of the institution is derived from an annual aSSess- 
ment upon the members of $10 each; from rents of rooms and buildings 
belonging to the society, and from admission fees of new members, $25 
each. It of course varies with the rise or fall of rent, and the number 
of new members admitted. It is at present about $2,500. A brick 
building, erected and long occupied by the Bank of South Carolina, 
was purchased about ten years ago by the society, and the upper story, 
consisting of one room 40 feet by 35, and two others, each 20 feet 
square, was fitted up at an expense of $2,000 for the library. ‘The rooms 
on the first story are rented as offices. A three-story brick building be- 
longing to the estate is rented as a dwelling-house. ; ut 

<‘A catalogue of the books belonging to the Charleston Library Society, 
published by order of the society,’’ containing 375 pages 8vo., was 
printed at Charleston in 1826. This is a classed catalogue, with an alpha- 
betical index of authors and the titles of anonymous works. The preface 
contains a minute history of the society, with some excellent remarks on 
the arrangement and cataloguing of a library. 

Volume two of the catalogue, containing books purchased since 1826, 
in 144 pp. 8vo., was printed at Charleston in 1845. This volume is 
classified, but the classification is different from that of the first volume. 
It has no index. 

‘<A list of books obtained by the Charleston Library Society since the 
publication of the second volume of the catalogue of books, being the 
first supplement to the same, prepared by the librarian, and printed by 
order of the society,’? was published in 1847, at Charleston. It is alpha- 
betical, and contains 23 pages Svo. Several catalogues were printed 
before the destruction of the first library: in 1790, in 1802, in 1806, an- 
other in 1811, when the library contained 7,000 volumes. Some supple- 
mentary pages Were printed in 1816 and iSls. 

The library is open every day, Sundays and holidays excepted, from 
10 o’clock a, m. to 3 o’clock p.m. About 5,000 volumes are lent out 
annually to members of the society or to their orders. The book com- 
mittee may extend the privileges of the library occasionally to others. 
William Logan, secretary and librarian. 

The following interesting sketch of the history of this important insti- 
tution is taken from the preface to the catalogue of 1826: 

“The Charleston Library Society owes its origin to seventeen young 
gentlemen, who, in the year 1748, associated for the purpose of raising a 
small fund to ‘collect such new pamphlets’ and magazines as should 
occasionally be published in Great Britain. They advanced and remitted 
to London ten pounds sterling as a fund to purchase such pamphlets as 
had appeared during the current year, acting at first under a mere verbal 
agreement and without a name. Before the close of the year their views 
became more extensive; and on the 28th December, rules for the organiza- 
tion of the society were ratified and signed, when they assumed the name 
of a Library Society, and made arrangements for the acquisition of books 
as well as of pamphlets. 

‘‘Oflicers were first elected on the Ist of April, 1749, and a few members 
were added during the spring and summer of that year. But as soon as 
the benefits of such an association were distinctly understood, the society 


became popular, and before the close of the year 1750 numbered more 
than LOU members. 
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‘Efforts were made at an early period to obtain an act of incorporation. 
In the spring of 1751, through the influence of some of its members, a 
bill for incorporating the society was passed through both houses of As- 
sembly, but was defeated by the governor, who refused his assent and 
signature. In the spring of 1752 another bill was passed through the 
legislature, which shared the same fate; and in 1753 the agent of the 
colony in London was requested to make every exertion in his power to 
obtain from the Privy Council in Great Britain a charter for the society, 
or Instructions to the governor to ratify the act which both houses of the 
Colonial Assembly had passed. Upon an application to the Board of 
Trade by the agent, and some gentlemen who interested themselves in 
behalf of the society, they were informed that the measure was not con- 
sidered as contrary to his Majesty’s instructions, but that it was unprece- 
dented to ratify in England a bill to which the governor of a province 
had refused his assent. 

_ “It is difficult now to ascertain the causes which created these obstruc- 
tions to the incorporation of a literary society. But the effect was injurious, 
and had nearly produced a dissolution of the association. The members 
finally resolved to place their funds at interest, and make no further pur- 
chases until a charter could be obtained. A third bill, however, was passed 
in 1754, to which G »vernor Glen finally gave his assent, and on the 24th 
June, 1755, it was confirmed by the Crown. 

“From this time the progress of the society was rapid and satisfactory. 
‘The members continued to invest a portion of their income in bonds, and 
soon began to embrace in their views the establishment of an institution 
for education in connexion with their library. 

‘“<Such was the increase of their fiinds, that in January, 1775, the 
amount in bonds was £18,000, and between two and three thousand 
Pe were added to this sum between this period and the Ist of January, 
1778. 

‘The library of the society, at the same time, was receiving regular ad- 
ditions from annual purchases and the donations of individuals, which 
were then frequent. Great attention appears, from the minutes of the 
society, to have been paid at this period to classical literature, and many 
discussions took place as to the portion of the funds which should be 
annually applied to this department of literature. The collection of clas- 
sical authors and of commentators on the classics was not only respecta- 
ble from its number, but valuable for the selection; for some excellent 
scholars then superintended this portion of its labors. 

“It was in all probability this steady adherence of the society to the 
future establishment of an academy or college, (for the professors indicated 
in the report of the committee were adapied to a collegiate course of 
studies,) and the complexion of the library, that induced Mr. John 
M’ Kenzie, a lawyer of emineuce in Charleston, wito died in the summer 
of 1771, to bequeath a valuable library to the society for the use of a 
college when erected in this province. ‘These books were received, dis- 
tinctly marked, and always kept apart from the books of the society. 

“he commencement of our revolutionary struggle suspended all 
schemes of improvement. It soon became difficult for the society to col- 
lect its funds—it became more difficult to invest them; a large sum was 
placed in the treasury of the State, and the certificates of this debt were 
for a long time unproductive memoranduins. 

«© Buta heavier calamity awaited the society. The fire of the 15th 
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January, 1778, which destroyed nearly one-half of Charleston, broke out 
a little after midnight in the immediate vicinity of the library. From the 
hour, the violence ofa north wind which unfortunately blew, and the com- 
bustible materials with which our houses were usually built, the neigh- 
borhood was enveloped in flames before any effectual assistance could be 
rendered. The library, which then contained, according to the state- 
ment of Dr. Ramsay, who was a member at the time, between five and 
six thousand volumes, almost totally perished. A melancholy record on 
the journals states that only 185 volumes were saved, and many of these 
were volumes of mutilated sets. 

<< M’Kenzie’s library, from some circumstance, probably accidental, 
fared better than that of the society: about two-thirds of the books were 
saved, though many of the sets were broken. 

«« This loss could not at that time be repaired. The war closed oureom- 
munication with England, and the British maritime force intercepted our 
intercourse with Europe. A. few books were procured in the city, but 
Charleston itself fell into the possession of the British in the spring of 1780. 

‘¢ From a report made to the society in October, 1786, it appears that 
Fr. J. Fariau, who had been elected librarian in January, 1750, remained 
in Charlesten during the time that this city was occupied by the Bntish 
troops; that he took charge of the library, removing it with him from place 
to place as circumstances compelled him to change his habitation, and that 
it was owing to his assiduous care that the remnants of these libraries were 
saved from entire destruction. 

‘‘ Immediately after the peace the society was reorganized, officers were 
appointed, and its meetings regularly resumed. But its fends were ma 
ruinous condition. lis members had been widely scattered by the acci- 
dents of war. Some had perished, many left the country, and those that 
remained could render but little effectual aid to its treasury. The coun- 
try had been rendered desolate. The fortunes of individuals were pros- 
trated, and where the bonds remaining to the society were eventually 
good, it was diflicult to collect either the principal or the interest. For 
several years, although some few purchases of books were made, the so- 
ciety seemed to exist rather as a social club than as a literary association. 

‘‘ Tf a catalogue entered on the books on the 3d November, 1790, is 
faithful—and there seems no reason to doubt its correctness—the library of 
the society then contained only 342 volumes, and M’Kenzie’s books were 
reduced to 403 volumes. The librarian’s minutes corroborate this state- 
ment, for they show that, in 1790 and °91, it was uncommon for more 
than three persons to take out books in the course of a month, and in 
some months none were borrowed. 

‘‘ At length, m 1790, some debts due the society were put in a train for 
payment, and the indents which had been received for the money de- 
posited at the commencement of the war in the treasury of the State, 
amounting to about $11,000, which, though frequently urged, it had 
wisely declined to sell, were funded and rendered valuable. it was then 
ordered that this stock should be sold; that $6,400 should be subscribed 
to the Bank of the United States, and that the remainder, with whatever 
sum should be received from their bonds or notes, should be apphed 
to the purchase of books. The resolutions for the establishment of 
an academy were at this time finally repealed. The books which 
were imported in consequence of these orders, and which, from many 
circumstances, were delayed until the close of the year 1792, may 
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be considered as the foundation of our present collection. From this 
time the increase of the library has been regular though moderate, and 
the early misfortunes of the society will account for its deficiency in an- 
cient literature, and even in the political writings which preceded our 
revolutionary contest. In 1808, the books in the library amounted to 
4,500 volumes; by the catalogue of 1811, to 7,000; and the number now 
probably exceeds 12,000. 

“If this library should be found small, it must be remembered that it 
has been formed within a few years, from the very moderate contribution 
of its members. It has no patron to boast of—no act of public munifi- 
cence to record. If we except a few donations of single volumes or sets 
of books,* and one legacy from Benjamin Smith, in 1770, of about $600, 
(£1,000 currency,) we find no memorial ef other assistance. 

‘¢ Previous to 1765, the library was kept at the houses of the respective 
librarians. 

“< Gabriel Manigault, esq., who had been president or vice president of 
the society for many years, then presented the society with a lease for 
twenty-one years of a convenient building, in or near Kinloch court, 
and prepared it for the library at his own expense; and the library was 
removed there in the beginning of 1765, and continued until the fire of 
1778. Mr. Carwithen died in the summer of 1770, and Will. Hort was 
appointed librarian; he resigned in a few months, and Thomas Powell 
was elected on the 4th February, 1771; after holding the office four- 
teen months he resigned, and Samuel Price succeeded in April, 1772; he 
continued in office until the end of 1778, and Fr. J. Fariau was elected 
in 1779, and again in 1780, and continued librarian until the summer 
of 1783. After the fire of 1778, temporary accommodations were pro- 
cured forthe library. In January, 1780, Will. H. Gibbes, esq., offered 
a part of his office; the remnants of the library, however, appear to have 
been cased up after this time, for, in April, 1783, a committee was ap- 
pointed ‘to inquire for a proper room, that the books may be opened.’ 
Mr. Dan. Cannon loaned the society a room in Queen street for a short 
time; but when Mr. John M’Call was elected librarian on the Ist July, 
1783, he removed the books to his office. In April, 1784, the intendant 
and wardens of the city offered the society a room in the Exchange, 
whither the books were removed. In October, 1787, the council required 
their room, and the library was placed at the corner of Broad street and 
the bay. In January, 1788, it was removed to the corner of Tradd street 
and the bay. In January, 1791, it was again removed to the corner of 
Broad and Church streets, and in November, 1792, finally placed in the 
room it now occupies in the upper story of the court-house. 

<¢ When the court-house was rebuilt by subscription, after having been 
burnt in 1788, the members of the Library Society subscribed very 
liberally, and promoted the subscription with their influence, with an un- 
derstanding that their books would be permitted to occupy some portion 


*<<Tt deserves to be noticed that the individual to whom this society has been most frequently 
and perhaps most extensively indebted, is an inhabitant of Paris, Passing some time in Caro- 
lina with his father, many years ago, they received from some of its inhabitants those hospitable 
attentions which the citizens of this country take so much pleasure in paying to strangers, and 
“we courtesy has never been forgotten. Scarcely a year for some time past has elapsed without 

ur receiving from him some volume or work as a testimonial of his remembrance. I allude to 
_adre Michaux, the younger, the author of the splendid work on the Forest Trees of North 
America.” 
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of the building—and in this arrangement there has been hitherto a liberal 
iescence.”’ : 

oe p omeen Library—8,500 vols.—The society was incorporated 18th 
Necember, 1824, and rechartered in December, 1840. The library was 
first- opened June 1, 1824. It now contains about 8,500 volumes; about 
50 maps and charts, and six portraits of gentlemen distinguished in the 
Revolution; also a philosophical apparatus, worth about 500 dollars, and 
a pair of globes of three feet diameter, and new. The average annual in- 
crease is about 500 volumes. ‘The average annual expenditure for books 
is about $150. A brick building with a tin roof was erected for the in- 
stitution in 1840, at a cost of $14,500. It is 78 feet long, 34 feet wide, 
and two stories high. ‘The upper story is occupied solely as a lecture- 
room. The lower story contains a library 37 feet by 29, and two reading- 
rooms, each 23 feet by 12. A catalogue (336 pages small 8vo.) was 
printed in 1840. 

The library is open every day (except Sundays) from 4 o’clock p. m. 
till 9 in winter, and 10 in summer. Books are lent to members of the so- 
ciety, their families, and apprentices, and to other young persons recom- 
mended by members as beneficiaries. Hach member pays one dollar for 
admission, and two dollars and fifty cents per annum in advance. About 
800 or 900 books, and sets of books, are taken out annually; or, ona 
daily average, about 22 books to about 18 applicants. All strangers are 
welcomed to the use of the books at the library. Besides these, eight or 
ten residents resort to it daily as a readingroom. ‘The. old books, 
and those not often consulted, unless bound with Russia leather, are 
apt to be injured by insects. ‘They may be saved by taking them out 
every week or two and striking the backs together, also by clippings of 
Russia leather scattered about on the shelves.’? William Estell, secre- 
tary, treasurer, and librarian. 

The Labrary of the College of Charleston—2,000 vols.—In the year 
1785, three colleges—one at Charleston, another at Winnsborough, and a 
third at Cambridge—received a common charter from the legislature of 
South Carolina. In 1791 a separate charter was granted to the College of 
Charleston. ‘This institution was reorganized on the 20th of December, 
1837, at which time an act of the legislature was passed authorizing the 
transfer of all the college property to the city council of Charleston. The 
city council is bound to maintain the college. 

The library was commenced about 40 years ago. In the year 1828, a 
considerable donation of valuable books was made by the citizens of 
Charleston. 'The library contains at present about 2,000 volumes. <‘A 
Catalogue of the books in the Library of the Charleston College,’? con- 
taining 36 pages 12mo., was printed at Charleston in 1849. William Pe- 
ronneau I inley, president of Charleston College. 

the Medical Cotlege of the State of South Carolina—2,450 vols.—The 
library of the Medical Society contains 2,450 volumes. About 120 dol- 
lars are yearly expended for books, ‘The library occupies a room, say 22 
by 18 feet, in the Medical College. A catalogue was printed in 1834, and 
another, containing 40 pages Svo., in 1842. The library is open four 
times a week for two hours, and is freely accessible to members of the 
Medical Society, and all others to whom they may grant permits. About 
350 volumes are annually lent out; and about 250 persons each year con- 


sult the library without taking away books, Dr. S. L. Lockwood, 
librarian. 


A 
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South Carolina College Libraries—18,400 vols.—In 1802, there was an 
act of the legislature to purchase books for the college library. The collec- 
Qon at present contains above 17,000 volumes, including an unusually large 
proportion of elegantly illustrated works. Its annual increase is about 500 
volumes. There is an annual appropriation by the legislature of $2,000 
for the library. A brick building was erected in 1838, for the use of the 
library, at a cost of $22,000. There are two rooms on the sides of the 
passage in the lower story. The library room is 100 feet by 40, and is 
modelled after the Congress Library. An architect was sent to Washing- 
ton to copy the plan. A catalogue was printed in 1836, of 112 pp. 8vo., 
prepared by Edward W. Johnston. Another, 151 pp. 8vo., was published 
in 1849. It is intended merely for temporary use, whilst a more perfect 
ane is In preparation. 

The library is open every day in the week, except Sunday, from 9 
o’clock till one. 

Persons entitled to the use of the books are the trustees, faculty, and 
students; all who present $100 worth of books, and others who have a 
special permission from the trustees. Any gentleman can get a book by 
using the name of a trustee or professor. EF. W. McMaster, librarian. 

Students’ societies— 

Clasiosophic Society Library - - - 700 volumes. 
BKuphradian Society Library - - - 100 = 

The college library is one of the best selected in the country. The 
learned aid of Professor Lieber has been bestowed upon it. ‘The collec- 
tion is far more valuable than many of twice its size. The legislature of 
South Carolina has abundant reason to be proud of its liberality, and sat- 
isfied with the manner in which it has been seconded by the officers of 
the college. 

Theological Seminary of the Synod of South Carolina and Georgia— 
4,754 vols.—This institution was established by the Presbyterians in 
1828, went into operation in 1831, was incorporated in 1832. The library 
was commenced in 1830, and contains 4,554 volumes. Most of the books 
have been presented by individuals; yet, for the whole time since the 
library was commenced, the average annual expenditure for books has 
been $243. The library is temporarily placed in a lofty room, 25 feet 
by 20, in one of the buildings of the seminary, and is open four or 
five times a week, one hour each time. There is no printed catalogue. 
The officers and students of the seminary, and, by courtesy, clergy- 
men of the town, are allowed the use of the books. About 1,300 
volumes a year are lent out. In answer to the question, ‘Have the 
books been injured at any time by insects?”’ the librarian writes: ‘‘ Much 
injured by a small shiny moth, which eats off the pasted titles of cloth- 
bound books, and sometimes by a blackish worm of the caterpillar 
kind, the product of a brown miller or moth, which eats leather bind- 
ing. It is also found that, in this climate, except in the driest situa- 
tions, and occasionally even in these, leather-bound books suffer much 
from mould—English leather-bound books less than American, and French 
perhaps less than English. One gentleman amongst us has suffered so 
much from this cause, that he will only have books bound in cloth; and 
these, if the letters are stamped on the back, without being on a title 
which is pasted, are injured less by mould and insects than any other, 
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The “Society of Inquiry,’’ composed of students of the seminary, pos- 
sesses about 200 volumes. It maintains also a reading-room, in which 
the principal newspapers and reviews of this country are taken, as well as 
the reviews of Great Britain, and one or two German publications. 'This 
roomis accessible at all hours. There is also under the control of this 
society a museum, containing articles illustrative of the natural history 
and superstitious usages of heathen nations. Rev. George Howe, D. D., 
librarian of the seminary. 


FAIRFIELD DISTRICT. 


Furman Theological Seminary Library—1 ,500 vols.—This is a Baptist 
institution, established in 1826. 


GREENWOOD, ABBEVILLE DISTRICT. 


Hodges Institute—500 vols.—The Sopronean Society of this institution 
possesses about 300 volumes. There is, besides, a reference library of 
200 volumes. The institute was incorporated in 1848. It is the design 
of the trustees to make the institution one of the first order. Issachar 
Howard, librarian. 


LEXINGTON COURT-HOUSE. 


Theological Seminary of the Evangelical Lutheran Church—| ,560 
vols.—The library, founded in 1833, contains 1,560 volumes, besides 
many pamphlets. The library is kept at present in the house where the 
lectures are given, and occupies a room 25 feet long and 10 feet wide. It 
is hoped that better accommodations will soon be obtained. There is a 
written catalogue, somewhat in arrears. The library is open for taking 
out and returning books every Wednesday from 8 to 12 o’clock, The 
library is intended for the use of the students of the seminary and the 
ministers of the Lutheran church. Others may be admitted to its privi- 
leges on application to the professer of theology, who has the superintend- 
ence of the library—Professor Ernest W. Hazelius, D. D., Librarian. 


GEORGIA. 
ATHENS. 


Franklin College Libraries—10,267 vols.—The present college library 
was commenced in L831, the former one having been destroyed by fire in 
October, 1830, [t contains 7,267 volumes, 59 maps and charts, a medal 
struck in commemoration of the victory at Saratoga, 3 gold, 94 silver, and 
249 copper coins, ancient and modern. The yearly average increase for 
the last ten years has been about 132 volumes. The annual expenditure 
for books, during the same period, about $600. The income of the libraty 
is derived from appropriations by the trustees of the college. In 1835,a 
brick building was erected for the accommodation of the library and mis 
eralogical cabinet, at a cost of $3,000. It is 50 feet long and 40 feet wide 
measuring from the outside of the walls. It is two stories high, with two 
rooms on each floor. ‘The books are arranged according to subjects. A 
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catalogue Was published about twelve years ago. Another was printed in 
1847, entitled “Catalogue of Books in the Library of the University of 
Georgia, by Professor James Jackson, librarian; pyblished by order of the 
board of trustees: Athens, 1S47:’’ small 12mo., 69 pages. The titles are 
distributed under twenty-eight classes, corresponding with the arrange- 
ment of the books upon the shelves. ‘The library is opened four times a 
week—Monday to Thursday, inclusive—and is kept open from half an 
honr to an hour each time. The trustces, faculty, resident and under- 
graduates are allowed the free use of the books. Under-graduates are re- 
quired to return or renew them every two weeks. Literary gentlemen 
and ministers of the gospel in the place are, on the responsibility of the 
faculty, admitted to the privileges of the library. The trustees and faculty 
alone are allowed to take books out of the town. Professor James Jack- 
son, librarian. 

The Libraries of the Franklin Society and of the Phi Gamma Society 
contain 3,000 volumes. 


AUGUSTA. 


Labrary of the Medical College of Georgia—4,000 vols.—This library, 
founded in 1833, contains 4,000 volumes. The average yearly increase 
is about 150 volumes. ‘The expenditure for books, $200. The library 
occupies a room in the college building 25 feet by 35, and is opened daily 
during the forenoon. The faculty are allowed the use of the books by 
having the work taken out charged to the borrower; the students, by de- 
positing $10 as security for the return of each volume. L. A. Dugas, 
M. D., librarian. 

The Young Men’s Library—1,510 vols.—The Yotmg Men’s Library 
Association was founded 27th January, 1848. It expends about $200 a 
year in the purchase of books. The society rents two rooms, each 40 
feet by 20, in a brick building—one for the library, and the other for a 
reading-room. The library is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 8 to 
10 a. m., and from 3 to 10 p.m. Persons become life members by pay- 
ing $50. Regular members pay $4 a year. Members are allowed to in- 
troduce strangers to the use of the library for two weeks. The library at 
present contains about 1,510 volumes. ‘Thomas Courtney, librarian. 


MACON. 


Wesleyan Female Oollege Library—350 vols.—The college was incor- 
porated in November, 1837, and opened for students in January, 1839. 
The library was commenced with the college, and now (January, 1850) 
contains about 350 volumes, a few valuable ancient’ coins, a respectable 
cabinet of minerals, and a few antiquities, mostly the fruit of private do- 
nations. The library occupies a room in the college edifice, and is acces- 
sible at all hours of every day. ‘I'he use of the books is free to the officers 
and pupils of the school. 


MILLEDGEVILLE. 


Oglethorpe University Libraries—4,000 vols.—The college library was 
founded with the college, in 1833. It contains about 2,000 volumes, 
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mostly donations, and occupies a large and airy room in the sollege edi- 
fice. It is opened twice a week—one hour each time. The laws allow 
of the books being lent, within a mile of the college, at the discretion of 
the president. Persons connected with the college may use them without 
fee. The two literary societies (the Thalian and the Phi Delta) have well- 
selected libraries of 1,000 volumes each. 


OXFORD. 


Emory College—2,700 vols.—The college library, founded in 1539, 
contains 1,020 volumes, increasing by donations alone. It occupies a room 
20 feet square in the college building. ‘There is no printed catalogue. 
The library is opened four days each week, half an hour at a time.  Pro- 
fessors and students are allowed to use the books without charge. About 
250 volumes are taken out each year. here are two societies of students 
having libraries. The Few Society has 725 volumes; the Phi Gamma 
Society, 960 volumes. Rev. J. M. Bonnell, librarian. 


PENNFIELD. 


Mercer University—4,000 vols.—'The library was commenced when 
the college was chartered in 1838, and now contains 3,000 volumes. The 
available funds of the college have hitherto been devoted mainly to the 
purchase of apparatus and the erection of buildings, whilst the library has 
remained nearly stationary. It is, however, expected soon to receive 
more attention. ‘There are two other small but annually-increasing 
libraries connected with the college. S. P. Sanford, librarian. The 
Baptist Theological Seminary is connected with the university. 


SAVANNAH, 


Historical Society Library and Savannah Society Library—7 ,000 vols. — 
The Georgia Historical Society was founded in June, 1839, and incor- 
porated the 19th of December of the same year, It has published several 
volumes of Collections. The legislature confided to the care of the society 
the invaluable documents obtained in Magland by the Rev. Charles W. 
Howard, at a large expense to the State. ‘These are comprised in 22 
volumes folio. Fifteen are from the records of the Board of Trade, six 
from the State Paper office, and one from the King’s Library; forming a 
body of historical information full of the most interesting statements, let- 
ters, and reports relating to the colonial period of Georgia.” 

The Savannah Society Library has been lately united with that of the 
Historical Society. ‘They together contain about 7,000 volumes .—[See 
Account of the Georgia Historical Society, by W. B. Stevens, M. D. 
American Quarterly Register, May, 1$40, p. 344.) 


“This province [Georgia] was scarce thirty years settled before it had 
three fine libraries in the city of Savannah, the fourth at Iibenezer, and a 
fifth 96} miles from the sca, upon the stream of Savannah. In these libra- 
nies could be had books written in the Chaldaic, Hebrew, Arabic, Siri 
Coptic, Malabar, Greek, Latin, French, German, Dutch, 
besides the English, viz: in thirteen languages.’ 
privately ;printed by G. W. Jones 
in Harvard University Library.] 


ac, 
and Spanish, 
| *—[De Brahm’s Georgia, 
» of Georgia, in 1849, from an old BS. 
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ALABAMA. 
LA GRANGE. 
College Library —3,000 vols. 
MARION. 


_ Howard Cillege —The library, founded in 1842, contains 1,500 vols. 
{tis opened once a week for half an hour. 8. 8. Sherman, president. 
This is a literary and theological institution, and the library is conse- 
quently designed to be literary and theological. 


MOBILE. 


The Franklin Society, founded 17th January, 1835. The library con- 
tains 1,454 volumes, with a few coins and maps. Of late years but few 
additions have been made to the library, the attention of the society hav- 
ing been mostly turned to maintaining a reading room. he Franklin 
Society and the societies of Free Masons have erected a brick building 
for their joint accommodation. The room of the Franklin Society is a 
parallelogram, 62 feet by 32. The library and reading-room are open 
daily for the use of members of the society and subscribers to the reading- 
room. The books are used in the room. P. Hamilton, president. 


SPRING HILL. 
College Library—4,000 vols. 
TUSCUMBIA. 


The Literary and Scientific Club, formed in 1849, meet weekly to dis- 
cuss questions and submit essays, some of which have already been pub- 
lished. A fund is accumulating gradually for the purchase of books. 
The secretary is G. M. Wharton. 


TUSCALOOSA. 


The University of Alabama—T ,123 vols.—The library was founded in 
1831, and contains 4,500 volumes. The yearly average increase, for the 
last ten years, has been 159 volumes. There is a stated annual appro- 
priation of $209 for the library. Within the last five years the trustees 
have made two extra appropriations of $500 each. Thé library is mn the 
“< Rotundo,”’ which is occupied, besides, as a chapel, and for public ex- 
hibitions. The library room is a large circular apartment, 85 feet in 
diameter. ‘The whole building cost $75,000. The foundation, to about 
four feet above the surface, is of sandstone; the residue of brick. ‘The 
first printed catalogue—a pamphlet—was published in 1838. The last—a 
volume of 257 pages 8vo.—was printed in 1848. 

The library is opened twice a week, and kept open about an hour each 
time. The trustees, faculty. resident graduates, students, and donors to 
the amount of $100 to the library, are entitled to the use of it, and may 
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take out books. About 800 volumes are lent annually. Robert S. Gould, 
librarian. The two students’ libraries contain 2,623 volumes. 

The first catalogue of the library was prepared by Mr. Richard Furman. 
It was classified. ‘The second was prepared by Mr. Wilson G. Richard- 
son, M. A., now professor in the university. It is on the plan of the 
catalogue of Brown University Library. ‘This elegant catalogue is highly 

reditable to the institution, and honorable to the industry, taste, and 
earning of the gentleman who prepared it. A few such publications will 
establish a high standard of excellence for the catalogues of even small 
libraries, and will demonstrate their value. ‘‘A catalogue,’’ says Mr. Van 
der Weyer, ‘is like the eye of a library.’ ~Let the eye, therefore, be 
perfect, that the whole body may be full of light. 


FLORIDA. 
PENSACOLA. 


The Naval Hospital.—The library of the Naval Hospital was founded 
January 16, 1847, and contains at present 1,337 volumes, besides pam- 
phlets. ‘The library has been raised by voluntary subscriptions of the 
inmates of the hospital, and of benevolent individuals, officers of the 
navy, &c. Mr. Secretary Mason directed $150 to be given from the 
Naval Hospital fund. A considerable number of donations have been 
received. ‘The library room is in the hospital, and measures 27 feet by 
24, and 17 feet high. It is open from morning to evening every day. Any 
inmate of the hospital may take out one book ata time. he library is 
the property of the hospital, and is under the direction of the surgeon in 
charge. ‘Ihe present incumbent is Isaac Hulse, M. D., U. S. Navy. 
The steward of the hospital, Mr. G. L. Brown, is acting librarian. 


ST. AUGUSTINE. 
Judicial Library—2,000 vols. 
TALLAHASSEE, 


State Library.—The State Library was founded in 1845, and contains 
2,000 volumes. The use of the library in the room is free to all persons. 


The library is under the care of the Secretary of State, Charles W. 
Downing. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
JACKSON, 


) State Library—5,000 vols.—Founded by act of legislature, passed. 
February 15, 1838, appropriating $3,000 for the purchase of suitable 
books. Previous to 1842 there was an annual appropriation of 1,000 
for the purchase of books; since then the appropriation has been 3500-— 
one-fifth of which is for law books. The library is on the third floor 
of the State capitol. “A Catalogue of the Library of the State of Missis- 
sippl, arranged alphabetically, under different heads, with the number, 
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size, and cost of the volumes of each work specified, to which are pre- 
fixed the rules and regulations provided for its government,’’ 27 pages 
Svo., was printed at Jackson in 1839; the same, with additions, 34 pages 
Svo., 1841; same, 1845, 43 pages S8vo.; same, 61 pages Svo., 1847; 
same, 51 pages Svo., 1819. The price of each book is given in évery 
catalogue, and forms a novel but interesting feature. ‘The library is 
opened every day during the session of the legislature, Sundays ex. 
cepted, from 9 a. m. to 3 p. m. All persons are allowed to use the 
library when open, but no one is allowed to take out books but the 
trustees, State treasurer, adjutant general, judges of the United States 
cireuit court, and members of the legislature while in session. Persons 
who have filled the office of governor of the State, chancellor, judge of 
the high court of errors and appeals, United States senator from the 
State, whilst they may be in the city of Jackson, are allowed to borrow 
books. For every book issued, a receipt or note of twice its value, or 
twice the value of the set to which it may belong, must be given, condi- 
tioned on its safe return, and the payment of all forfeitures and penalties 
for detention beyond the time limited by the laws. John W. Patton, 
librarian. 
CLAIBORNE COUNTY. 


Oakland College—6,000 vols.—The college library, founded in 1831, 
contains 3,589 volumes, 200 maps and charts, 800 engravings, and 200 
medals and coins. In 1841, $3,600 were appropriated for books, but the 
library has been increased principally by donations. An apartment in 
the college chapel, (a brick building,) 26 feet by 22, and 14 feet high, is 
used for the library. ‘I'he books are arranged according to donors. The 
library is opened once a week for an hour, and frequently at other times. 
Books are lent to all who apply for them: few, however, are taken out ex- 
cept by the-officers and students of the college. Professor John Cham. 
berlain, librarian. 

The students’ libraries contain 2,411 volumes. 


OXFORD, LAFAYETTE COUNTY. 


The University of Mississippi, near Oxford, went into operation int 
November, 1848. Its library contains about 1,600 volumes.. The State 
has made an appropriation of $3,000) a year for books and apparatus. 
‘he college has an income of $16,000 per year: seven professors and 
eighty students. 


WASHINGTON. 
College Library—1 ,000 vols. 
LOUISIANA. 
BATON ROUGE. 
State Library—i ,000 vols.—The State Library was founded the 12th of 
March, 1838, and contains about 7,000 volumes, some MSS., maps, en- 
eravings, &c. The libeary has lately been removed to Baton Rogue and 


placed in a room in the capitol. A correct description and inventory of it 
Mis.—11 
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will soon be prepared. As yet, there is no printed catalogue. The aver- 
age annual. increase is about 300 volumes. An annual appropriation of 
$1,000 is made by the State legislature for the increase of the collection. 
The library is open daily from 10 a. m. to3 p.m. Admittance is free to 
all persons, but no book is to be taken away except by members of the 
legislature during their sessions. Paul Caire, librarian. 

College Libraries—1 ,000 volumes. 


BRINGIERS. 
Jefferson College Libraries—6,000 vols. 


JACKSON. 


Louisiana College Libraries—2,000 vols. 
NEW ORLEANS. 


Public School Library—10,000 vols.—'The Public School Library 
and Lyceum Society of Municipality No. 2’? was founded December 3, 
1844. The library contains [1850] 10,000 well-selected volumes. It has 
also two books of paintings, and five books of sketches. It is supported 
by subscriptions, donations, and voluntary contributions of the pupils of 
the public schools, and is fast increasing. An elegant room, 75 feet by 
35, and 20 feet high, has been recently provided for the permanent ac- 
commodation of the library, in the new 2d Municipal Hall. The exact 
cost of this room is not perhaps known; the cost of the entire building is 
estimated at $300,000. There have been two printed catalogues: the 
first, numbering 29 pages, was published in 1846; the second, 155 pages, 
in 1848. ‘The library is open daily (Sundays excepted) from 2 to 8 
o’clock p.m. Subscribers pay $5 per annum. Pupils of the public 
schools may become life members by paying $9. ‘The teachers of the 
public schools are entitled to the privileges of the brary without charge. 
The librarian is Samuel H. McConnell. 


TEXAS. 
AUSTIN. 


_The State Library.—The collection of books usually styled the State 
Library was commenced in 1837, and has been derived from donations. 
It numbers at present 1,001 volumes. The average annual increase is 
about 80 volumes. The books are kept in the building of the State de- 
partment, and are accessible to the public, without charge, during busi- 
ness hours, every day. Abouj 300 are annually taken out, and perhaps 
300 or 400 persons annually consult the collection without borrowing 
books. ‘lhe library is in charge of the secretary of state, who is con- 
sidered ex officio librarian. i : 


HUNTSVILLE. 


Austin College, incorporated in 1850, is in vigorous progress, and col- 
lecting a library. 
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3 INDEPENDENCE. 
Baylor University Library—300 vols. 
ARKANSAS. 
LITTLE ROCK. 
Lyceum Library—i ,000 vols. 
TENNESSEE. 
COLUMBIA. 


Jackson College Libraries—2,500 vols.—The college library was be- 
gun in 1834, and contains about 2,000 volumes. About 400 volumes 
have been added during the last ten years. There is a manuscript cata- 
logue. The library is opened once a week for an hour. Students pay 
50 cents per session for the use of the books. Rev. Joseph Sherman, 
LL. 1)., librarian. 

Students’ libraries, 500 vois.. 

The Female Institute Library—3,500 vols,—Kstablished February, 
1839—contains 3.501) volumes,.and the richest collection of engravings in 
the State. About 350 volumes per year are added to the library. About 
$150 are annually expended for the purchase of books. There isa manu- 
script catalogue.. The library.is opened one hour each day. Members of 
the institute pay $1 per annum for the use of the books. Books are not 
taken from the institute except by day pupils. EF. G. Smith, rector. 


GREENVILLE. 
College Libraries—3,000 vols. 
JACKSON. 


West Tennessee College was incorporated in 1843, and reorganized in 
1849. It has four teachers and. ninety-two students. It has begun to 
collect a library. 


KNOXVILLE. 


East Tennessee University—4,500 vols.—The college library, -found- 
ed in 1819, contains 2,300 volumes. It is supported by fees for the use of 
the books, with occasional appropriations from the funds of the university. 
It occupies a room 20 feet square and 14 feet high, in the main building 
of the university, which is of brick. The library is open regularly once 
a week, and, on application, at other times. Officers of the university 
are allowed to use the books without charge; students pay $l a year for 
the privilege. About 150 books are lent out in a year; and about 240 
persons consult the library without taking away books. ‘There are two 
literary societies connected with the college, (the Chi-Delta and the Philo- 
mathesian,) which have each about 1,100 volumes, in rooms belonging to 
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the university, connected with the society halls. These ‘libraries have 
been founded but a few years, are rapidly increasing and much used. 
Albert Miller Lea, librarian EK. 'T. University. 


es LEBANON. 


Cumberland University Library—A,000 vols.—The library, commenced 
in 1844, the date of the charter of the university, contains some 4,000 
volumes. William Mariner, librarian. 


MARYVILLE. 


College Libraries—3,700 vols.—This institution was founded in 182i, 
and was called the ‘‘ Southern and Western Theological Seminary.”? & 
charter was obtained from the legislature in 1842, and the name of the 
institution changed to ‘ Maryville College.’’ The library, commenced 
in 1821, contains 3,200 bound volumes, and about 500 pamphlets. The 
increase has been very slow,, not more than 25 volumes per year. The 
library is in a room 20 feet by 12, in the second story of a brigk building 
belonging to the college. It is opened whenever application is made for 
books. _ Students of the college, and persons in and near the town, pay 
41 a year for the use of the books. _Clergymen educated at the college, 
and residing within. one hundted miles, are allowed the use of the books 
without charge. The ‘‘ Beth-Hacma Society’”’ of students has 125 vols. 
The ‘ Beth-Hacma-ve Berith’’ Society has 375 vols. John 5. Craig, 
librarian of the college. 


MURFREESBOROUGH. 
Union University Library —500 vols. 
NASHVILLE. 


State Library—8,000 vols.—The State Library has no legal existence 
cr distinct name, but is merely the depository, under the care of the secre- 
tary of state, of books and charts which have been accumulating ever 
since the foundation of the State. It contains now about 8,080 volumes, 
mostly reports, public documents, and books presented. ‘There is no ap- 
propriation for its increase. A large and elegant room, 36 feet square and 
about the same in height, in the new capitol; will be assigned to the 
library. ‘The library is now opened daily from morning to evening, (Sun- 
days excepted.) It is accessible to all persons, and books are freely lent 
to all who apply for them. W. B. A. Ramsey, secretary of state. 

Nashville University Libraries—9,456 vols.—¢ Davidson Academy’’ 
was incorporated by the General Assembly of North Carolina 29th Decem- 
ber, 1785. Its name, property, and rights were merged in ‘Cumberland 
College,”’ incorporated by the legislature of Tennessee, 11th September, 
1806. The legal style and title of this college was changed to “dhe 
University of Nashville’? by an act of the legislature, 27th November, 
1826. The library was founded in 1824, and contains (1849) 3,144 
Volumes, and a few MSS. During the last four years the sum of $1,216 75 
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has been paid for hooks. There is a catalogue in manuscript, but none 
printed. Professor N. Cross is librarian. 

‘There are two society libraries, numely: the Agatheridan, with 3,576 
volumes, and the Hrosophian, with 2,736 volumes; making with the col- 
lege library a total of 9,456 volumes deposited in the college building, and 
which may be consulted or borrowed by any member of the university; 
also by others on certain easy conditions. The president, » Philip 
Lindsley, D.D., and Professor 'l'roost, have private libraries, containing 
7,000 or 8,000 volumes. The three public libraries are said to contain 
“‘many rare books in various languages, and very few that are not useful.”’ 

Franklin College, (Wear Nashviile,)—2,100 vols.—'The college library, 
commenced in 1844, coummns 1,200 volumes, and {increases about 100 a 
year. ‘The expenditure tor books and collections in natural history is 
about $200 per annum. ‘The library is opened twice a week for one hour. 
The members of the faculty have free use of the library, and the students 
pay $2 per annum. Perhaps 1,000, persons visit the library in a year. 
‘There are two societies of students, the Kuphronian and the Apollonian, 
with libraries containing together about 9U0 volumes. 


WASHINGTON COUNTY. 
Washington College hibrary—1 ,000 vols. 
KENTUCKY. 
AUGUSTA. 
College Libraries—2,500 vols. 
BARDSTOWN. 


St. Joseph’s CWellege—3,000 vols. The college library was founded 
in 1824, when the college was incorporated by the legislature of Ken- 
tucky. Before August, L848, the library contained about 6,000 volumes. 
At that time the board of trustees divided the library between this and 
several other institutions. which they directed, leaving to St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege about 500 volumes of theological, historical, and literary works, with 
a set of congressional documents. A new board of trustees, at present, 
controls the affairs of the institution, and they are determined to forma 
permanentand valuable library. It already numbers about 2,000 volumes. 
It has also about 400 medals of the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, 
and about 200 modern coins. The expenditure for books from the gen- 
eral funds of the college is about $250 ayear. The principal reliance for 
the increasé of the collection is upon donations. The libsary occupies a 
room 24 feet by 15, and 13 feet high, in the college building. The books 
are arranged according to subjects—each subject having one or more pan- 
els. ‘There is no printed catalogue. The library is opened every day 
twice, to allow the professors opportunity for consultation—three-quarters 
of an hour in the morning and one hour in the afternoon. Books are 
freely lent to persons counected with the college, and, vy permission of 
the superintendent, to others residing in the immediate vicinity. — 

There are two societies of students possessing useful libraries; the 
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Eurodelphian (or English) Society has a collection of works in English 
literature, and the Eucerophradic (French) Socjety possesses a library of 
French books. Rev. John Roes, 8. J., librarian. 


COVINGTON. 


Library of the Western Baptist Theological Institute—2,000 vols.— 
The library was founded in 1845, and contains about 2,000 volumes. 
One thousand dollars a year is hereafter to be appropriated from the gen- 
eral funds of the institution for the increase of the collection. The library 
is opened on Tuesday and Friday of each weék from S to 9 o’clock 
a.m. All members of the institute and minidlls of the gospel in the city 
are entitled to the use of the library. Rev. Prof. A. Drury, librarian. 


DANVILLE. 


Centre College—5,050 vels.—The- college hbrary, begun in 1824, 
contains 1,850 volumes. The endowment of the college is nearly com- 
pleted to $100,000. After it reaches that point, systematic efforts will be 
made for raising a large library fund. There are two libranes belonging 
to societies of students—the Deinologian (1,600 volumes) and the Cham- 
berlain (1,600 volumes.) John C. Young, presadent Centre College. 


FRANKFORT. 


State Library—9,000 vols.—Founded in 1834, and contains about 
8,000 or 9,000 volumes, mostly law books and public documents. There 
are not more than 2U0 volumes of miscellaneous works. In 1840, the 
legislature appropriated $3,000 for law books for the courts and the legis- 
lature. ‘The library is kept in a room, 50 feet by 20,in tHe State-house. 
A catalogue is in preparation and will soon be published. The library is 
opened daily during the sessions of the courts and legislature. Officers 
of the State government, members of the legislature, and lawyers attend- 
ing the courts in Frankfort, are allowed the use of the books. The books 
are not lent out to others. R. D. Harlan, librarian. 


GEORGETOWN. 


Georgetown College Libraries—7,280 vols.—The library was founded 
in 1837, and contains 6,500 volumes, comprising many costly works in 
philology and theology, but chiefly scientific and historical books, a few 
manuscript journals of early settlers of Kentucky, and many maps and 
charts. It has ‘also 64 medals and 676 coins, comprising those of Bur- 
mah, Siam, Hindostan, the East India Company, South America, Dutch 
Kast Indies, &c. The average annual increase is about 500 volumes. 
The late additions of 800 volumes have been obtained by the president 
as donations, as have also all the coins, medals. and other articles. as 
idols, statues, &c. There is a charge of $1 per annum on each student 
for keeping the books in repair. The library is in a room of the main 
building of the college, 45 feet by 32, with lofty ceiling. The coins, 
medals, pictures, &c., are kept in a room devoted to the purpose, on the 
same floor as the library. The books are arranged on the shelves accord- 


~~ 
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ing to subjects, under twenty divisions. A catalogue raisonné was print- 
ed in ——, containing 76 pages !2mo. The library is open twice a week 
half an hour each time. All persons connected with the college are al. 
lowed the use of the books; undergraduates are taxed $1 each per annum 
for the privilege. By permission of the president, books may be taken 
out by citizens. No application has ever been refused. Prof. Danford 
Thomas, librarian. 

Two voluntary societies of students are attached to the college—each 
having a convenient hall and a library. he two librarieg contain 780 
volumes. 

The Female Collegiate Institute—organized 1838— has a select libra- 
ty of 5U0 volumes.”” 


HARRODSBURG. 


Bacen College,—The college possesses about 1,800 volumes, accessible 
to all persons, but no regularly organized library. 


LEXINGTON, 


Transylvania University—14,000 vols. The college library, found- 
ed in 1795, contains about 12,000 volumes, in three library rooms in the 
three departments of the university, under the control of the faculties of 
arts, law; and medicine: Several catalogues. have been published, but 
none of recent date. H. B. Bascom, president T. U. 

The students’ libraries contain 2,000 volumes. 


LOUISVILLE. 


The Louisville Library—3,500 vols.—was chartered as the ‘Mercan- 
tile Library Association.’’ Two years ago it was reorganized and re- 
ceived the name of the Louisville Library. The library contains 3,500 
volumes. ‘The stockholders of the library are about to erect, on the court- 
house square, a handsome building of stone and brick, 60 feet by 30, to 
cost $5,000, for the joint accommodation of this library, that of the Ken- 
tucky Historical Society, and that of the Louisville Law School; which, 
united, will form about 6,000 volumes. The room for the Louisville 1.1- 
brary will be 60 feet by 30, and 25 feet high, fitted up with alcoves and 
galleries. A catalogue was printed about 10 years ago, and reprinted in 
1848. The library will be open every day and evening till 10 o’clock. 
Stockholders and subscribers alone are entitled to take out.books. Wil- 


‘liam Johnston, librarian. 


Kentucky Historical Society—1 ,000 vols.—This society was organized 
March, 1§38, and has a library of 1,500 volumes. [See Louisville Li- 
brary. 

hay Law School has a library of about 1,000 volumes. [See 
Louisville Library.] 

Medical Department of the University of Louisville—1 ,000 vols.—“'The 
library is enlarged from year to year by the purchase, not only of new 
medical works, but of costly books pertaining to the allied sciences. 
Handsome additions have lately been made to it, and other purchases 
will be made in the course of the coming vacation.’’—[Annual catalogue, 


1849-’50.] 
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MARION COUNTY. 


St. Mary’s College Library—ao ,OU0 vols. 


PRINCETON, CALDWELL COUNTY. 


Cumberland College (near Princeton )—1,210 vols.—The college libra- 
ry was founded in 1825-"6. It contains about 1,000 volumes. Ex- 
ertions are now making for its enlargement. A new room, 30 feet by 18, 
has lately been fitted up for its accommodation. ‘There are in connexion 
with the college two literary societies: the ‘*Hrodelphian,’’ organized in 
1£42, reorganized in 1847. It has a large hall, 3C feet by 18, well car- 
peted and furnished, and a library of 160 volumes. Number of members, 
22. The other is the ‘Amicitia Societas,’’ constituted April 28, 1849, 
with 8 members. It has a large hall well fitted up, and about 150 volumes, 
Richard Beard, president of Cumberland College. 


SHELBYVILLE. 


Shelby College Libraries—4,000 vols.—<An extensive theological and 
classical library is attached to the college, which will be accessible to such 
students as may choose to enjoy its advantages. The number of volumes 
amounts to about 4,000. A reading-room is connected with the library, 
which is furnished with the leading American and English reviews and 
other periodical publications.’’? ‘Two literary societies exist among the 
students: one—chartered in 1848, under the name of Phi-Mu—has some 
25 members, a small but well-selected library, and receives regularly the 
pricipal reviews, English and American, assoon as published. The other, 
auxiliary to this, is for the benefit of the younger portion of the students. 
Both are making strenuous exertions to increase their libraries and other 
means of intellectual improvement. Any aid the public may see fit to 
afford will be thankfully acknowledged. Convenient rooms will be pro- 
vided, and handsomely fitted up, during the coming session of 1849-50, 
in the new building.’’ [College catalogue, 1849.] 


OHIO. 
A'THENS, 


The University of Ohio—2,750 vols.—The college library was founded 
in 1804, and contains 1,250 volumes. A catalogue was printed in 
1828, containing 12 pages. The library is opened once a week for an 
hour. All connected with the university may use it without charge. 
‘The institution has lately been reorganized, after a suspension of three 
years on account of debt. Professor William J. Hoge, librarian. 

Students’ libraries, 1,500 volumes. 


BLENDON, FRANKLIN COUNTY. 


Central College Library—550 vols.—The library was commenced in 
1843, and contains 550 volumes. It is open one afternoon in two weeks, 
‘The faculty and trustees are entitled to use the books without charge 
The students pay a small fee. J. S. Henderson, librarian. ¥ 
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The Young Men’s Mercantile Library Association—10,000 vols.—The 
association was formed in 1835, and incorporated January 5, 1836. It 
possesses a library of 9,767 volumes, a few maps, globes, portraits, engra- 
vings, &c., &ce. In July, 1846, at which time the library was removed to 
its present location, it numbered 4,000 volumes. The rate of increase, 
for several years, had been about 700 volumes per year. For the last two 
years 2,000 volumes a year have been added. The annual appropriation 
for books, for.the last two years, has been 2,500 dollars a year. Pre- 
vious to that, it had been about $8U0 per annum. ‘he funds for the 
increase of the library are derived from the annual subscriptions, which 
amount to say $5,000, from which current expenses are to be deducted and 
a reading room sustained. In 1846 a building was erected at the joint 
expense of the. Cincinnati College and the Library Association. It cost 
35,000, of which the Association owns $10,000. The style of the 
edifice is Grecian. Dimensions—front, 140 feet; depth, 100 feet; height, 
(four stories) 58 feet. The construction is of the most permanent char- 
acter, of Dayton limestone, the roof covered with iron. The rooms of 
the Library Association form the entire front of the second story. Library 
29 feet by 45; reading-room, 29 by 45; directors’ room, 16 by 14, with 
a room for stowing away newspapers, &c.; anda room now occupied as 
the Merchants’ Exchange, 59 feet by 45, intended hereafter for the library. 
The “Catalogue of the Young Men’s Library Association in Cincinnati,” 
printed at Cincinnati in 1846, contains 145 pages 8vo. The ‘Supple- 
mentary Catalogue,’? &c., was printed in 1848, and paged continuously 
with the catalogue, the two forming 260 pages 8vo. The catalogue is 
alphabetical, with a classified index; is very well prepared, and hand- 
somely printed. An earlier catalogue was printed in 1544, 62 pages 8vo. 
The library is open daily (Sundays and holidays excepted) from 9 a. m. 
till10 p.m. The library is for the use of the members of the associa- 
tion and others, at the discretion of the board of directors. Members pay 
$1 initiation fee, and the further sum: of $3 as an annual subscription. 
About 15,000 books are lent out each year; and about 2,000 books are 
consulted, by about 100 different persons, in a year, without taking them 
away from the library. The present librarian is Thomas Gales Foster. 
Besides the library, this institution maintains an annual course of lectures. 
The printed annual reports of the board of directors show that the estab- 
lishment is conducted with great energy and intelligence, and that it is 
eminently and irtcreasingly useful. 

Lane Seminary, at Walnut Hills, near Cincinnati.—This institution 
was incerporated in 1829, and commenced full operations in 1832. It is 
under the direction of the Presbyterians. ‘The library, founced in 1837, 
contains 10,000 volumes, 4 ancient manuscripts, and 33 volumes of 
engravings. It is intended to appropriate $500 a year, from the funds of 
the seminary, for the increase of the library. ‘There is a manuscript cata- 
logue. The library is open twice a week, regularly. It is for the free use 
of the faculty and students. Other persons wishing to consult the library 
are always accommodated by the librarian. Professor U. KE. Stowe, 
librarian. 

St. Xavier College Libraries—5,600 vols —The library was founded 
in November, 1841, and contains something over 5,0U0 volumes. It 
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increases at the rate of about 400 volumes a year. The college having: 
no endowment, nor any established fund, there is no permanent approptl- 
ation for the library, but only such as occasion justifies. The library is 
ina hall of the college building, 40 feet, by 25. ‘There is a manuscnpt 
catalogue. he library is open daily from 7 to 8 a. m., and from 43 to 
5 p.m.; on Thursdays from 9 to 12. The use of the books is confined 
to those belonging to the college; but by courtesy any literary, or other 
respectable person, may have access upon application. There are two 
societies of students possessing libraries: the Philopedian has 300 well+ 
selected books; and the Philhermenian, ‘nearly the same number. Rev. 
J. De Bleeck, president. 

The Ohio Mechanics’ Fastitute—3,265 vol» The library was founded 
and incorporated in 1829, and contains 3,207 volumes. The institute 
possesses also a philosophical apparatus, said to be the best in the ‘State. 
For the last ten years the annual average increase has been about 200. 
volumes, and the expenditure for books about $100. The library is sup- 
plied principally by donations and occasional special subscriptions. ‘The 
institute is erecting, by subscription, a building,on the corner of Vine 
and 6th streets. It is of brick and iron. Estimated expense; $32,000. 
It will be finished in 1850. The outside dimensions are 90 feet on Vine 
street, 75 feet on 6th street. It has four stories, attic and basement. It 
is intended to lease about three-fourths of the building to others. 

A catalogue, 48 pages 12mo., was printed in 1841. The library is 
open six days in the week from sunrise till 10 o’clock p. m.; Sundays, 
from sunrise to sunset. Members pay $3 per annum, ladies and minors 
50 cents per annum, for the use of the books. ‘The total number of vol- 
umes lent put from September 1, 1848, to September 1, 1849, was 5,069. 
Samuel Warner, acting librarian. 

The Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio.—Founded February 
11,1631. The library contams about 1,000 volumes, and about 2,500 
pages of historical manuscripts, in English and French. All the books 
have been procured by donation.. The library is opened daily for four 
hours, and accessible to all who wish to consult it. Perhaps one hun- 
dred and fifty different persons a year avail themselves of its. privileges. 
G. Williams Kendall, librarian. 

Apprentices’ Library—2,2U00 vols. 

The Medical College of Ohio.—The library, founded in 1826, contains 
2,129 volumes, 50 volumes of engravings, and the manuscript theses on 
medical subjects by the graduates. 1t occupies two rooms in the college 
edifice. The books are arranged in 9 chapters, viz? 1, anatomy; 2, 
chemistry; 3, surgery; 4, materia medica; 3, obstetrics; 6, theory and 
practice of medicine; 7, periodicals; 8, miscellaneous works; 9, engra- 
vings. A catalogue was printed in 1832, but the library has been con- 
siderably enlarged since that time. 'The library is open Mondays, Wed- 
nesdays, and Fridays, from 1} to 5 o’clock p. m. It is for the use of the 
aah eal professors and students of the college. Alexander Denniston, 
1Drarlan, ' 
aobterian Asylum.—Founded 1840: has 400 volumes. Miss Wood, 

ibrarian. 


Woodward College Libraries—1 ,400 vols. 
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CLEVELAND. 


The Western Reserve Medical College—1,000 vols. 

Cleveland University.—A tract of 275 acres of land has been purchased 
for $34,060. It is expected that, after some 50 or 75 acres shall have been 
reserved for the college, the remainder will yield a handsome fund for the 
purposes of the college. It is proposed to erect one large edifice for public 
rooms. ‘The students will lodge in private houses. Active measures are 
dn operation to open the institution for students by 1st March, 1850. 
Vs5041 of A. Mahan, president, in New York Trtbune, November 28, 


COLUMBUS. 


State Library—12,500 vols.—The State Library of Ohio was founded 
in 1817, and contains (1850) 12,500 volumes. It increases at the rate of 
about 500 volumes a year. The State publishes its own reports, the 
profits of which, amounjing to about $800 per annum, are appropriated 
to the purchase of books for the library. The library is under the control 
of commissioners, consisting of the gowernor, secretary of state, and State 
librarian. The room occupied by the library is 118 feet by 22. A cata- 
logue is published every three years. The last, printed in 1848, contains 
92 pages 8vo. The library is open daily, (Sundays excepted,) from 7 
o’clock a. m. to 6p. m. in summer, and from 7 a. m. till 9 p. m. in 
*winter. The library is free to members of the legislature and officers of 
State, and it may, be used by others by consent of the library commission- 
ers. ‘The number of volumes lent annually is about 1,800. About 3,000 
persons annually consult the library. John Greiner, State librarian. 


DELAWARE, 


Ohio Wesleyan University—2,780 vols.—The college library was 
founded in 1845, and contains 2,UU0 volumes. It is open once a week 
for an hour. ‘I'he students pay 50 cents a term for the use of the books. 
The faculty use them without fee. Professor McCabe, librarian. The 
Letagothian Society of Students, instituted 1845, has a library of 335 vol- 
umes, increasing about 100 vols. each year. It has also about 250 min- 
eralogical specimens and curious coins. The Chrestomathian Society, 
instituted 1846, has 450 volumes; annual increase, 60 volumes. 


GAMBIER. 


Kenyon College Librariés—7 550 vols.—The library of this college is 
called the Library of the Theological Seminary of the Diocese of Ohio. 
It was founded in 1824, and contains about 4,550 volumes. ‘The library 
is kept in the building of the ‘Theological Seminaty, and occupies a room 
AO feet long, 18 feet wide, and 12 feet high. A catalogue was printed in 
1837, coutaining 76 pages 8vo. The library is open one hour each week, 
and is free to the members of the college and seminary. Rev. M.'T. C. 
Wing, librarian. 

The students’ libraries contain 3,000 volumes. 
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College Libraries—3 ,000 vols.—The library, founded in 1836, contains 
1,000 volumes. Open every Saturday for the use’ of the officers and stu- 
dents. Rev. Silas Bailey, presideut. 

Students’ libraries, 2,U00 volumes. 


HILLSBOROUGH. 


The Library and Museum Association of Oakland Female Seminary.—. 
The association is composed pf the pupils of the seminary and ladies in 
Hillsborough. It was formed in 1840. The library contains about 400 
volumes, besides a collection of shells and minerals. About 40 volumes 
a year are added to the library. A catalogue (8 pages) was printed in 
January, 1848. Another will be published soon. ‘The library is open 
every school-day, whenever the pupils or others wish to exchange books. 
Pupils pay $1 for membership; other ladies, $2. About 3,000 volumes 
were taken out the last year, which is a greater umber than ever before. 
Nancy F’.. Parker, librarian. 


HUDSON. 


Western Reserve College—7 ,634 vols —The college library was founded 
in 1826, and_gontains 4,568 volumes, exclusive of periodicals and 
pamphlets, unbound, which amount to about 200 volumes. ‘The averages 
annual increase for the last ten years has been 133 volumes, mostly 
donations. : About $50 a year have been appropriated for books. A 
brick building 62 feet by 42 was erected for chapel and library. The 
hibrary-room is 40 feet square. A catalogue (18 pp. 12mo.) was printed 
in The library is open each Saturday afternoon. The faculty use 
the books without charge. The students pay $1 50 perannum. About 
1,000 books are lent out each year. ‘There are two societies of students 
connected with the college possessing libraries, containing together 3,066 
volumes. Professor Henry N. Day, librarian. 


MARIETTA. 


Marietta College Libraries—6,400 vols—The college library was 
founded in 1835, when the present college charter was obtained. It now 
(1850) contains 4,300 volumes. Its average rate of increase has been of 
late about 120 volumes annually. The library is open for one and a half 
hours every Saturday. The use of the books is free of charge*to the 
trustees and faculty: the students pay $1 per year. A subscription has 
lately been opened for $10,000, and is nearly filled up, for the benefit of 
the library. It is proposed to expend about half of this sum immediately 
in the purchase of books, and to fund the other half. A brick building, 65 
feet by 53, and three stories high, has just been completed. On the first 
floor are the laboratory, room for philosophical apparatus, and recitation- 
room for the senior class. On the second floor, the library, the cabinet, the 
Hildreth cabinet, and a rhetorical-room, used at present as a chapel. In 
the third story are two large rooms for the societies, with recesses for the 
libraries. The whole cost of the building was between $7,000 and 
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$8,000. The library-room is, say 53 by 25 feet, and 14 feet high Auw 
catalogue of the library (42 pp. 8vo.) was printed in 1840. 

“<The college library embraces, in addition to works of general litera- 
ture, a valuable collection of philological works, procured in Europe. 

‘¢ It also contains a large collection of text-books, which furnishes, at 
a trifling percentage, nearly all the text-books used in the preparatory 
and college courses; and a considerable portion of these are the best Ger- 
man editions of entire works. 

“In addition to these, there are three libraries belonging to the college 
societies, carefully selected, and placing. within the reach of students a 
considerable amount of useful reading. 

‘The present number of volumes in the several libraries is as follows: 


College Library, general literature - - - - 2,650 

ES <¢ philology - - —- - -« 1,000 

- a text-books - - - - - 650 

Psi Gamma Society Library - - - . - 850 

Alpha Kappa << rf - - - - - 750 

Society of Inquiry  “¢ - - . - - 500 
Total - - - - - - 6,400"? 


Dr. S. P. Hildreth has lately presented his valuable cabinet to the col- 
lege. This cabinet contains ‘‘ more than 4,000 specimens in the various 
departments of natural history, arranged in cases and drawers, labelled, 
numbered, and entered in a catalogue under their respective heads.’’ 

The Marietta Library Association—1,000 vols.—This association has 
been in existence many years. A brick building, two stories high, was 
erected by it some twenty years ago fora library and lecture room. A 
thousand dollars have lately been raised for the purchase of books. ‘The 
librarian is Thomas Vinton. 

There is also at Marietta a library collected from the proceeds of a part 
of the township reservation for religious purposes. It is now under the 
care of the Universalist Church. 


NEW ATHENS. 
Franklin College Libraries—2,000 vo/s. 
OBERLIN. 


Institute Libraries —4,090 vols.—This institution was chartered With 
university privileges in 1833-4. It embraces a theological, college, 
teachers’, ladies’, and preparatory department. ‘There are about 4,000 
volumes in the libraries, as stated in the American Almanac for 1850. 

OXFORD. 

Miami University Libraries 6,786 vols.—Miami Uni versity was founded 
in 1809. A grammar school was established in LSLS, “The university 
began its operations in 1824. The library of the umiversity was founded 
in 1812, and contains 3,486 volumes. It increases at the rate of about 
200 volumes a year. Some appropriation is generally male for each year 
to purchase books: for five years previous to August, LS47, it was about 
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®%250 a year. Now, itis $150. The university library and the two socie- 
ty libraries occupy three separate rooms, each 32 feet in length, 18 feet in 
breadth, and 18 feet high. The university library is open every Satur- 
day morning for half an hour, and generally for two or three hours every 
afternoon. Persons entitled to the use of the books are—the faculty, free; 
students, who pay fifty cents a session; also the inhabitants of Oxford, on 
the same terms as the students. The number of volumes lent out of the 
library during the year ending October 1, 1848, is 489. This is perhaps 
about the average. ; 
There are, in connexion with the institution, two students’ libraries: 
the Erodelphian, containing 1,500 volumes, and the Miami Union, con- 
taining 1,800 volumes. James C. Moffat, librarian. 


“SPRINGFIELD. 


Wittenburg College Libraries—5,265 vols.—The library was founded 
May 4, 1846, and contains 1,406 volumes. About 100 dollars per year 
are expended for books. The library is opened once a week, and kept 
open one hour each time. H. K. Geiger, librarian. 

The Excelsior and Philosophian Societies, composed of students of the 
college, possess valuable libraries. The Excelsior library contains 2,054 
volumes and increases about 600 volumes per annum. About 15U dollars 
are each year expended for books. ‘The Philosophian library contains 
1,805 volumes and increases about 522 volumes per annum. About 135 
dollars are annually expended for books. 

Lyceum Library.—The Springfield Lyceum was formed November 19, 
1832, but till 1849 it had but few members. Its library numbered but 
about 300 volumes. Lately a new impulse has been given to the institu- 
tion: a reading-room has been opened and supplied with 33:of the best re- 
views and newspapers, and public lectures have been commenced ‘The 
number of members has increased to 150, paying annually three dollars 
each. ‘The room is open daily. Edward M. Doty, librarian. 


STEUBENVILLE. 


City .Library—The Steubenville City Library was founded in 1847, 
and contains 550 volumes. A catalogue is in press. The library is open 
every Saturday evening from 6 to 8o’clock. Members pay 10 cents a 
month for the use of the books—others 2U cents. David F. Cobb, libra- 
rian. 


ZANESVILLE. 


Atheneum Library—3,580 vols.—The Zanesville Athtnaum was in- 
corporated in 1828, The library contains 3,580 volumes, and increases 
at the rate of about 100 volumes a year. T'wo catalogues have been 
printed: one, 20 pp. 12mo., 1831; the other, 72 pp. 8vo., 1843. The library 
is open daily. ‘The librarian is in attendance Wednesday and Saturday 
pice oh Stockholders pay five dollars per annum: subscribers three 

ollars. 
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INDIANA. 
BLOOMINGTON. 


Indiana State University Libraries—5,000 vols.—This institution was 
founded in 1816. In the catalogue for 1848 are the following notices of 
the libraries connected with the university: ‘The college library is open 
to all of the students on paying a subsoription of 50 cents per session. 
Each subscriber is permitted to take out a volume every Saturday. 

“This library has recently heen augmented by a purchase of about 
2,000 dollars worth of books, some of them rare and valuable. It em- 
braces a choice collection of Greek, Latin, French, and English classics, 
the best standard works on history, biography, and the:sciences, together 
with a selected variety of miscellaneous literature.’’ 

«There are two literary societies connected with the university—the 
Philomathean and Athenian Societies.. Each has a well selected library 
of several hundred volumes.”’ 

In the Law School, a good law library is provided for the use of the 
students. 

The aggregate number of volumes in the libraries may be stated at 
5,000. A catalogue was printed in 1840, containing 50 pages 8vo., pre- 
pared on the plan proposed by Professor Park in his ‘‘Pantology.’’ 

Monroe County Library—A,000 vols. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE. 


Wabash College Librarves—6,100 vols.—Wabash College was estab- 
lished in 1833. The library was commenced in 1835, and burnt in 1838. 
It was a choice collection of about 2,000 volumes, exclusive of the text- 
book library. A new collection was begun in 1839. It contains 4,300 
volumes. ‘There is a small fund slowly accumulating for the purchase of 
books. It is proposed soon to erect a new building for the library ‘and 
other purposes. The library is open once a week, and is accessible to all 
persons comnected with the institution. Students pay 25 cents a term for 
the use of the books. .There are two societies of students—the Lyceum 
and the Calliopean. Each has 900 volumes. Professor Caleb Mills, 


librarian. 


EVANSVILLE. 


Vanderburg County Libiary—2,000 vols.—The sum of $1,000 has been 
placed in the hands of the treasurer, and about an equal sum is due from 
the county, for the purpose of founding a county library. An agent will 
purchase the books in the spring. ‘The library will be open to all inhab- 
itants of the county on the payment of $— per year. John Ingle, jr., 
treasurer; J. A. Corbet, secretary. 


FRANKLIN. 


College Libraries—600 vols. 
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GREENCASTLE. 
Indiana Asbury University Library—2,700 vols. 
SOUTH HANOVER. 


Hanover College Libraries—A,700 vols.—This institution was founded 
in 1829. In the triennial catalogue for 1849, it is stated: ‘‘ By the liber- 
ality of friends in the Fast and elsewhere, a very valuable library, .and 
an extensive and excellent cabinet of minerals, have been recently ob- 
tained.’’ The number of volumes at present (January, 1850) is 1,700. 
There are two societies of students possessing libraries —the Union Lit- 
erary Society, 1,500 volumes; Philalethian Society, 1,500 volumes. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 


The State Library—7 ,000 vols.—Founded by act of legislature, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1825, and contains about 7,000 volumes, exclusive of duplicates 
and surplus legislative acts and journals. It has also many valuable maps 
and charts; some curious Mexican armor and arms; a portrait of ‘* Beato 
Simon de Cassia,’’ painted in 1751; a painting of the ‘“ Tippecanoe - 
battle-ground,’’? 150 square feet; and a small collection, of minerals and 
fossils. The average increase is about 250 volumes per annum, including 
congressional docuarents. ‘he average expenditure is about $200 a 
year. The legislature makes, annually, a specific appropriation for the 
increase of the State library. It is usually $300—part of which goes to 
pay for newspapers, periodicals, and binding. The library occupies‘ four 
rooms on the first floor of the State-house—together, 80 feet long, 24 feet - 
wide. The last printed catalogue was published in 1841, and contains 
36 pages 8vo. The library is open daily (Sundays excepted) from-9 a.m. 
to 6 p. m., during the sittings’ of the legislature, the supregje court of 
Indiana, and the district court of the United States—at other times, every 
Saturday from 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. Persons entitled to the use of the 
library are: members of the legislature, ministers of the gospel, editors of 
newspapers, physicians, engineers qn the public works, judges of the 
United States and State courts, attorneys of the supreme court, officers of 
State benevolent institutions, secretaries and clerks of the legislature, and 
all persons elected to office by the legislature. ‘lo such persons, the 
books may be lent out for a period not exceeding 30 days—the books not 
to be taken from the seat of government. About 1,600 are taken out an- 
nually. John B. Dillon, librarian. 


LAPORTE. 


Indiana Medical Collere—the medical department of Laporte university. 
The catalogue for 1845—"6 states: “ During the past winter, a medical and 
scientific library association, connected with the institution, was formed. 
stants | have access to the library by complying with necessary reg- 
ulations. 1 


LOGANSPORT. 


The Sigourney Library—3,000 vols, 
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NORTH BEND. 


St. Mary’s Library—2,000 vols.—The University of Notre Dame du 
Lac, at North Bend, established 1842, possesses a library of the above 
name, containing 2,000 volumes. It is kept in a fine room, 21 feet by 
14, in the college, and is open daily from 1 to 5 o0’clock for the use of the 
professors, students, and neighbors. About 1,000 books are lent out an- 
nually. E. A. Dussaulx, librarian. 


VINCENNES. 


Public Library—i,700 vols.—The Vincennes library was established 
July 20, 1806, and contains (1850) 1,700 volumes. It is kept in a room, 
15 feet square, in the City Hall. The first catalogue was printed in 1813; 
the next and last in 1838, of 17 pages 8vo. The library is opened once 
a week for three hours. Any individual may have the use of the books 
by paying $2 annually. Willis M. Hitt, librarian. 


COUNTY LIBRARIES. 


The State of Indiana provided, in the law laying out the State into 
counties, for the appropriation of a piece of land in each county to the 
establishment of a public library. The income of the money arising 
from the sale of certain reserved lots was to be appropriated to the pur- 
chase of books. Monroe county has already procured a valuable library 
of 4,000 volumes: it is located at Bloomington. Vandenburgh county, 
as already stated, is about to establish one. Other counties, it is believed, 
have already commenced their collections, but we have not as yet been able 
to procure exact statistics concerning them. In some cases, the attempt 
to establish these libraries has failed, and the books collected have been 
sold at auction. The difficulty arose from the want of a librarian. No 
salary having been provided for such an officer, the books were neglected, 
and the library finally abandoned. 

Historical Society of the County of Vigo.—F rom the anniversary lecture 
delivered before this society in March, 1844, by Rev. Robert B. Croes, 
we learn that one principal object of the society is to collect a library. 


ILLINOIS. 
CHICAGO. 


Mechanics’ Library—1,000 vols.—The Chicago Mechanics’ Institute 
was founded in 1842, and possesses 1,000 volumes, 40 maps and charts, 
and 500 minerals. It expends for books about $150 a year. ‘The insti- 
tute has a bequest of real estate, situated in the city, valued at $5,000, as 
a permanent fund, but at present unavailable. ‘The library is at present 
kept in a brick building adjoining the Mechanics’ Hall. Two catalogues 
have been published—one printed in 1843; the second, (30 pages 12mo.,) 
in 1847. ‘The library is open for consultation every evening, and for the 
delivery of books once a week. "The library is free to all persons for spe- 
cial reference. Members of the institute, their families and apprentices, 
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may use it without charge. Other citizens pay $3 per annum; apprei- 
tices, $1. About 2,000 volumes a year are lent out. A. D. Taylor, 
librarian. 


GALESBURG. 


Knor Manual Labor College Library—1,400 vols.—The library was 
founded in 1844, and contains 1,400 volumes, besides 400 text books and 
500 volumes belonging to the preparatory department. About $40 a year 
are expended for books. The library is open once every two weeks foran 
hour. College students pay $1 a year for the use of the library. About 
300 volumes a year are lent to the faculty and students. The Adelphi 
Society of Students has a small library, purchased a few months ago for 
$100. The “ Gnothautic Society’? has $75 subscribed for the purchase 
of books. J.S. Kuhn, librarian. 


GODFREY. 


Monticello Female Seminary, 4 miles from Alton, Iflinois, founded 
1858.— The library consists of more than 1,000 vols. It is accessible 
to all pupils.’”? [See 11th annuab catalogue. ] 


JACKSONVILLE. 


Illineis College Library—4,000 vols —The library was founded in 
1830, and contains 4,000 volumes. Itis open twice a week, one hour 
each time. William Coffin, librarian. 


LEBANON. 


McKendree Cullege Libraries—1,825 vols.—The college library was 
founded in 1820, and contains 1,200 volumes. The average increase is 
about 100 volumes a year, mostly donations. A catalogue will soon be 
printed. ‘The library is free to all persons connected with the college. 
About 400 volumes are taken outannually. The library is open once a week 
for one hour. ‘The Philosophian Society of Students, founded in 1846, has 
a library of 465 volumes. The Platonian Society, formed 1849, has 160 
volumes. Professor A. W. Cummings, librarian, McKendree College. 


SPRINGFIELD. 


State Library of Mlinois—4,000 vols.—This library contains 4,000 vol- 
umes or more, exclusive of duplicates. From the last annual report of the 
librarian, presented to the legislature 9th January, 1849, it appears that the 
sum of S191 29 was expended the preceding year for miscellaneous 
books. ‘I'his sum was the proceeds of the sale of the State laws, which 
are by law appropriated to the library. The secretary of state is ex officio 
librarian; but, in the report referred to, he suggests ‘whether this depart- 
ment, consisting of this peculiar description of property, belonging to the 
State, of thousands of dollars in value, does not merit the personal sole 
attention of a competent person, selected for the exclusive purpose,”’ &c. 
«A catalogue of the books belonging to the Illinois State Library, pre- 
pared by H. S. Cooley, secretary of state and eg officio librarian, January, 
1848,”’ was printed at Springfield in 1848, containing 47 pages 8vo. The 
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tatalogne is divided into seven parts: 1, jurisprudence; 2, miscellaneous 
works; 3, laws and judicia! reports of the State; 4, legislative joumals and 
reports of the State; 5, laws of the several States; 6, laws, documents, 
&c., of the United States; 7, pamphlets, maps, & 

_ The library is required to be open every day, (Sundays excepted,) du- 
ring the session of the legisiature, from 8a. m. til 6 p.m. Books may be 
taken out by members and officers of the General Assembly during its ses- 
Sion, and at any time by the governor, officers of the executive depart- 
ments, justices of the supreme court, and attorney general. 'Uhe librarian 
says, at the close of his last report: “The undersigned would respectfully 
call the attention of the legislature to the fact that our library probably em- 
braces aless number anda less valuable and useful collection of miscel- 
janeous books than is found in any of the libraries of our sister States, 
which suggests the importance of providing, by law, for asmall sum to be 
appropriated yearly, from the public treasury, for the purchase of scientific 
aud other works for this department of the library.”’ 


ST. CLAIR COUNTY. 


The German Library of St. Clair county—1,821 vols.—We are in- 
debted to Mr. Anthony Schott for the following interesting account of 
the library founded and sustained by the intelligent and educated German 
settlers in St. Clair county: 

‘About the year 1830 the wave of immigration from Germany reached 
the Mississippi river, and but shortly afterwards it was swelled to an 
unprecedented height by political causes on the old continent. 'The con- 
sequences and reactions of the French revolution of that year, in and on 
Germany, caused a great number of persons to despond of any meliora- 
tions in the State aflairs of Germany, and to seek for an asylum from the 
renewed and increased oppressions in their fatherland. Those who 
wended their way to America were in great numbers from the profession- 
al classes, and mostly men in the prime of their lives, who, with youth- 
ful ardor, had entered into the political arena, and many of whom had 
been more or Jess implicated in the efforts fruitlessly made to obtain the 
iiberty of the press and more liberal constitutions. Upon them the fol- 
lowing book exerted an immense influence: ‘ Duden’s Account of a Resi- 
dence in the Western States of North America;’ (first edition: Iubber- 
field, 1829.) It was written in an earnest and philosophical manner, in 
a style, as it were, exprestly adapted to the well educated classes. To 
that book, it may safely be ascribed, that between 1830 and 1840 so large 
a number of German emigrants settled in the counties of St. Louis, St. 
Charles, Washington, Franklin, in Missouri; and of St. Clair, in Hlinois. 
Thus, in 1836 we found some 5,000 to 6,000 volumes of books in the 
possession of new settlers in St. Clair county, Ul., who lived not very far 
apart and mostly in social intercourse. It was, therefore, practicable to 
provide for a common centre, in which these books, if not immediately, 
yet in the future, might be collected, instead of being scattered and lost. 
The impulse was given by Sparks’s Writings of Washington, offered by 
a trading agent and desired by many, but too expensive for any one alone. 
This book was fitly made the corner-stone of a common library, to be 
built up by a very small annual contribution, ($2) by donations, (and 
of course they were very often books discarded from the shelves of the 
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donors for their worthlessness to them; though I have had the satisfactioz: 
of seeing many of them used to good purpose, which I never had exe 
pected to take down again,) and eventually by legacies. Our smalt 
means have been since 1S4U still more limited, by a deduction of 2!) per 
cent: of the yearly income for a reserved fund, designed to purchase at 
the county seat a building for the library, when our books shall have be- 
come tco numerous to be contained in a room of the librarian’s farm-house, 
(not in a log-house built for that purpose, as Dr. Ludewig says in his 
article on the libraries of the United States, in Naumann’s Serapeum, No. 
9, Leipzig, 1846, where he also errs in giving another library to the Ger- 
mans at Belleville,) and to buy, by free lodgings therein, the services of a 
young professional man as a librarian, when they would no mere be 
rendered gratuitously. 

<< Under these circumstances, we feel some satisfaction that the German 
Library Society of St. Clair county, Illinois, incorporated by act of our 
legislature in 1839, now contains 885 works, in 1,821 volumes; that there 
are among them some collections of comparative value, (the works of the 
great men of our Revolution;) Congressional documents, due to the favor 
of our senators and representatives; continued files of several German 
and American newspapers and periodicals; publications in reference to 
the liberal movements in Germany since 1830; on emigration; on ancient 
German literature; on agriculture; on mathematics, &c.; and that we 
have reason to hope that our library, whenever it will be proper to transfer 
it to Belleville, will be firmly enough established to pass through the in- 
crease of expenses coincident with the expected increase of means and 
usefulness, which has frequently prostrated similar institutions—e. g., the 
St. Louis Library, in 1839. 

‘In the catalogue, as far as it has been printed, the books are numbered 
according to the time they came into the possession of the society; but 
we have an alphabetical catalogue, containing the full titles on detached 
leaves; and thirdly, (not a so-called scientific catalogue, for which our 
library is too small, but) a catalogus materiarum, where, under proper 
heads, all our books treating on the same subject are named.”’ 


UPPER ALTON, 


Shurtleff College Library—1,520 vols.—The library contains 1,520 
books, and 700 pamphlets and magazines. About 60 or 70 books are 
added each year. The library is open one hour each week. Trustees, 
the faculty and students of the institution, and such literary gentlemen 
in the vicinity as the committee may desiguate, are entitled to the use of 
the library. The Alpha Zeta Society of Students, recently established, 
possesses a small library. Washington Leverett, librarian. 


MISSOURI, 


CAPE GIRARDEAU. 


St, Mary’s College Library—2,400 vols. 
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COLUMBIA. 


Missowt University Libraries—1 ,200 vols.—The college library was 
founded in 1842, and contains 675 volumes. One appropriation, which 
was of $1,200, has been made for books. [It is not wholly expended. 
The endowment of the university is $100,000, invested in bank stock. 
The library-room in the university building is 36 feet by 24. It is open 
one hour every two weeks. The use of the books is without charge to 
officers and students. The Athenian Society of Students has 200 vol- 
umes; the Union Literary Society, 325 volumes. R. S. Holmes, col- 
Jege librarian. 


FAYETTE. 


Howard High School Library—500 vols.—This flourishing institution ~ 
occupies the buildings designed for Fayette College, which, though char- 
tered, never went into operation. It has a library of 500 volumes, com- 
menced in 1849. ‘There is a fund yielding $100 annual income to be 
continued for the increase of the library till it reaches 2,000 volumes. it 
will probably be continued longer. W. 'T. Lucky, principal. 


JEFFERSON CITY. 


State L'brary of Missouri—4,637 vols.—The library was established by 
law in 1829. In 1831 the sum of $L50 a year was appropriated for the 
purchase of books. {n 1833 the annual appropriation was raised to $450. 
On the 15th November, 1837, the library was destroyed by fire, and every- 
thing valuable lost. The library at present contains 4,637 volumes, and 
32 maps and charts. It derives a small income from the sale of the 
State reports, laws, &c. The library-room is in the State House. It 
is one half of a circle, 56 feet in diameter, 16 feet high. During the ses- 
sion of the General Assembly it is kept open from 9 a.m. to 5 p. m. 
daily. During the recess it is opened occasionally, as the librarian may 
direct. State officers and members of the legislature may take out books, 
by giving receipts to the librarian. All other persons who desire it may 
consult the books in the room. ‘The clerk of the supreme court is made, 
by law, ew officio librarian. Present officer, William E. Dunscomb. 

The Historical and Philosophical Society of Missouri, 300 vols.— 
From. the first number of the “‘Annals’’ of the society, (29 pp. 8vo., 1548,) 
we take the following account of the society and its collections: 

“In the year 1844 a few individuals made an effort to establish a His- 
torical and Philosophical Society for the State of Missouri, similar to in- 
stitutions successfully established in other States. On the 18th of Decem- 
ber, in that year,a meeting was held in the Senate chamber, in the city cf 
Jefferson, at which measures were taken to organize the society, addresses 
were delivered explaining its object and utility, a constitution adopted 
for its government, fourteen gentlemen enrolled their names as members, 
and a committee was appointed to apply to the General Assembly for an 
act of incorporation. ‘The Bev. Dr. Goodrich presented to the society a 
volume of ancieut travels in Ameriva, and a fac-simile engraving of hiero- 
glyphics, found in an Indian mound in Nnois, and these constituted the 
beginning of a library and cabinet which will probably become extensive 
and valuable. The constitution declared the cbjects of the society to be 
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to collect and preserve all papers, memorials and documents connected 
with the early history of Missouri, and all statistics in any way pertaiming 
to the population, mineral, navigable and agricultural resources of the 
State, and to make publication thereof from time to time. In conformity 
to the request of the society, an act of incorporation was passed and ap- 
proved by the governor on the 27th day of February, 1845. Since that 
time an act has been passed granting to the society the use of a room in 
the capitol, well adapted to its purposes. The society is located at the 
city of Jefferson, but branches or auxiliary societies may be established 
in any other part of the State. 

«<The first annual meeting of the society was held on the 20th of Jan- 
uary, 1845, at which officers were chosen for the ensuing year, new mem- 
bers admitted, several distinguished citizens of other States were elected 
as honorary members; the presentation of some books, mineral specimens, 
and other articles, was announced, and resolutions were passed requesting 
the co-operation of the citizens of the State. 

«lhe second annual meeting of the society was held on the 19th of 
January, 1846, at which addresses were delivered, the presentation of ad- 
ditions to the library, cabinet, and museum, announced, resolutions 
passed, and officers chosen for the succeeding year. 

“The third annual meeting occurred on the 19th of January, 1847, at 
which reports of officers were heard, resolutions adopted, officers for the 
year selected, and addresses delivered. 

“On the 17th of January, 1848, the fourth annual meeting of the so- 
ciety was held, at which the reports of the officers were made and ap- 
proved, some appropriate speeches were delivered, and officers for the 
present year selected. 

«A rooin has been fitted up for the reception of books, pamphlets, pa- 
pers, manuscripts, curiosities, and other articles, and the foundation for a 
library, cabinet and museum has been laid; and hopes are entertained that 
the liberality and public spirit of the citizens of Missouri will cause the 
same to be rapidly increased by many valuable additions. 

‘* All editors and publishers of weekly newspapers and periodicals are 
solicited to present to the society regular files thereof, in order that they may 
be bound in volumes and carefully preserved. The authors of all books, 
pamphlets, and publications of every kind, are requested to donate a copy of 
the same for the use of the library. ‘lhe society invites the contribution 
of all old letters and manuscripts, illustrating the history of the discovery 
and early settlement of Missouriand of the western country. Files of all 
newspapers and periodicals that have been heretofore published in the 
State, will be very acceptable. Ancient and curious books and pamphlets 
are desired as additions to the library, particularly all such as relate to the 
western country. A copy of every book and pamphlet that was ever pub- 
lished in the State is desired; no publication should be considered too unim- 
portant to enter into such a collection. One object of the society is to 
collect and preserve the fleeting and ephemeral publications that otherwise 
would be buried in oblivion. Citizens thronghout the State may make 
many contributiens to the society without much trouble or inconvenience.’* 


PALMYRA. 


Masonic College Library—2,500 vols. 
Saint Charles College Litvary —390 vols. 
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ST. LOUIS. 


University Libraries—13,580 vols.—The college library, founded in 
1829, contains 12,500 volumes, increasing at the rate of 200 volumes a 
year. It occupies a room 40 feet by 20 in the college building; opened 
once a day. AH persons connected with the university are entitled to the 
use of the books. Others are permitted to consult the library at any time. 
There are three libraries belonging to societies of students: The Phila- 
lethian, with 630 volumes; the Orthological, 200 volumes; and the Phileu- 
phradic, 250 volumes. Caspar Girsch, librarian. 

Mercantile Library Association—4,299 vols.—This association was 
founded in 1846. From the fourth report of the directors (January, 
1850) we gather the following facts: The present number of members is 
589. During the year 1849 $1,888 40 were expended for 1;060 volumes; 
and 470 volumes were presented. From the origin of the library $4,901 40 
have been expended for books. ‘Those presented during the same time 
were valued at $1,766. Whole number of volumes in the library, 4,299. 
An alphabetical catalogue, with a classified index, forming about 300 
pages 8vo., is now in press. Use of the books during the year, 4,743 
volumes. 38 periodicals are taken. Of 20 of these the sets are complete. 
The librarian is William P. Curtis. Great pains seem to have been taken 
in the selection of books; and all the affairs of the institution appear to be 
conducted with much energy and good judgment. 

Law Library—1 ,500 vols.—The Law Library was established in 1840, 
by members of the bar, and is kept in a room of the court-house. 


MICHIGAN. 


ALBION. 


Wesleyan College Library—700 vols.—The Wesleyan College, founded 
in 1848, is making arrangements for the gathering of a library. The 
preparatory departiment, which has been longer in operation, has a library 
of about 700 volumes. C.'T. Hinman, president. 


ANN ARBOR. 


Michigan University—5,000 vols.—Founded in 1837. ‘The library 
of this institution was purchased a few years since in Europe, and consists 
of between 4,000 and 5,000 volumes of well selected standard works, in 
the various departments of literature and science. There are two literary 
societies connected with the college, which hold weekly meetings during 
term time, and possess valuable libraries of select and miscellaneous 
books.’’? [Catalogue, 1848-’9.] Professor Abram Seager, librarian. 


DETROIT. 


St. Philips College Library—3,000 vols. f ee 
Young Men’s Society Library—1,815 vols.—The Detroit Young Men’s 
Society was formed in 1833. Its library at present contains 1,815 
volumes. he annual increase has been about 1U0 volumes; but of late 
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a new and vigorous impulse has been given to the society. The number 
of paying members is 103, including many of the first ¢itizens of the 
place. A new brick building has been erected by the society, and will 
be ready for occupation in October, 1850. The building is 95 feet by 24. 
The lower story will be rented for stores. The second story contains, 
besides two offices, a large hall for lectures,70 feet by 40. The third 
story is divided into two rooms: one fora library, and the other for a 
committee-room, &c. This edifice, when completed, will have cost about 
$8,000. The lot on which it is built (valued at $5,(:00) was given to the 
society by the land board of the then district. It is eligibly situated on 
Jefferson avenue—the principal commercial street of the city. It is 
expected that the rent of those parts of the building not occupied by the 
society will, in the course of a few years, pay for the building, and yield 
a considerable revenue for the support and enlargement of the institution. 
The library, when removed, will be placed in permanent glass cases, and 
arranged according to subjects. The rooms will be open at all times of 
the day, for members of the society, and their friends not citizens. Mem- 
bers are elected by the beard of managers. They pay $2 each as initia- 
tion fee, and an annual assessment of $2. ‘The society is not solely a 
library association, but it embraces also another department—that of lec- 
tures and debates. A catalogue of the library (43 pages 8vo.) was printed 
in 1842. John S. Van Alstyne, librarian. 


LANSING, 


State Library—4 ,A00 vols —The library was founded A. D. 1836, and 
coutains 4,400 volumes. From 1839 to 1848 there were no additions by 
purchase. In 1848, 395 volumes were purchased for $620, and 226 volumes 
were presented. In 1549, about 400 volumes were added to the collection. 
The library is kept in a room of the capitol. A catalogue was printed 
April 1, 1846. ‘The library is open every day from 9 a. m. to12 m., and 
from 2 to 4 p.m. State officers and members of the legislature are enti- 
tled to take out the books. he secretary of state is ex officio State libra- 
rian. A clerk in his office has charge of the library, under his direction. 


MONROE. 
Public Li brary—1,500 vols. 
SPRING ARBOR. 
Central College Library—1 ,600 vols. 
300 TOWNSHIP LIBRARIES,—43 926 vots. 


“The law has for several years made it the duty of the supervisor to 
assess a half-mull tax upon each dollar of the taxable property of his town- 
ship for the purchase of a township library, a portion of which tax may 
when certain conditions are coniplied with, be applied to the support of 
schools, 

“The constitution of the State provides that ‘the clear proceeds of all 
fines assessed in the several counties for any breach of the penal laws 
shall be exclusively applied to the support of said libraries.’ ; 
_ “Although, according to the returns, there are but 300 township libraries 
In the 425 townships of the State from which reports have been received, 


=" 
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still, there is a very gratifying increase in the number of these libraries 
the number of volumes they contain , and the extent of their circulation. 
There are thirty more township libraries reported this year than last, con- 
taining in all 43,926 volumes, which is 6,938 more than they contained 
according to the reports received, for the year 1846. These libraries cir. 
culate through 1,349 districts, which shows an increase of 268 over any 
former year. Communications received from several counties afford very 
gratifying evidence of their increased usefulness.” [Mr. Mayhew’s re- 
port, 1847.) 

The amount of mill tax for township libraries in 1847 was $7,368 75. 
The amount of fines, &c., collected, $807 15. 


74 SCHOOL DISTRICT LIBRARIES—3,294 VoLs. 


The statutes formerly provided for these libraries. Now, however, the 
money formerly applied to them is devoted to township libraries. There 
are, however, still left seventy-four of these district libraries, with an ag- 
gregate of 3,294 volumes. 


LOS W icy 
BURLINGTON. 


“The ‘Jowa Historical and Geological Institute’ was organized Decem- 
ber 18, 1843, but ten years after the departure of the ‘red men,’ by four 
citizens of this city, and now [December, 1849] numbers over thirty 
members. ‘The object of the association cannot be better communicated 
than by transcribing a portion of the preamble of the constitution: ‘We, 
the undersigned, agree to organize an institution, to be located perma- 
nently at Burlington, Lowa, the object of which shall be the establishment 
of a cabinet of curiosities, of a library, and of a depository of records 
and papers relating to the primitive settlement, early history, and geologi- 
cal features of Lowa.’ 

“Whe objects of the association have been steadily kept in view, and 
constant additions are being made to the geological and historical depart- 
ments, as well as to the library. The geological and mineralogical 
specimens amount to about two thousand, and some of them are exceed- 
ingly rare and valuable. The collection of historical papers, records, and 
facts relative to the early settlement and history of this State has demanded 
the special attention of some of the members; and thus has many an 
important historical fact, that otherwise, by the death or removal of the 
actors, would have been lost, ween collected and preserved among the 
archives of the institute.’’ [Letter from David Rorer, corresponding sec- 
retary. ] 


DAVENPORT. 


The college at Davenport, Iowa, is in active operation. It has com- 
menced the formation of a library. 


IOWA CITY. 


State Library of Iowa—1,600 vols.—The State Library was founded in 
1839, and contains about 1,600 volumes. ‘The yearly additions have beer 
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very small, derived from an exchange of law books and public documents 
between the States, and donations by Congress, probably not exceeding 
ten volumes a year. The library-room is in the capitol, and measures 42 
feet by 21, and 14 feet high. A catalogue was printed in 1839, and 
another in 1845, containing 18 pp. 8vo. The library is open every day 
during the sessions of the legislature and the supreme court, from 9 o’clock 
a.m. to 9 p. m.; at other times it is open on Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. State officers, members of the legislature, and members of 
the supreme court bar, are entitled to the use of the books. Lemuel B. 
Patterson, State librarian. 

This infant State has already made legislative provision fora State uni- 
versity, with several branches; a system of district schools, with normal 
schools, and district libraries. A-superintendent has been elected—Mr. 
Thomas H. Benton, jr, He has lately published, in a handsome pamphlet 
of 140 pages, ‘‘ Statutes of the State of lowa relating to Common Schools, 
including forms, regulations, and instructions, respecting proceedings 
under those Statutes,’’ Svo: Iowa City, 1849. This contains plans of 
school houses, selections of books for district libraries, &c. 


There is a Presbyterian College at West Point, Lee county. 
WISCONSIN. 
BELOIT. 


Beloit College Libraries—1 ,000 vols ——The catalogue of Beloit College 
and Seminary for 1849-’50 states that “‘ the libraries connected with the 
college now amount to over 1,000 volumes, and arrangements are made 
which will insure their progressive increase.”’ 


MADISON. 


State Library—4,000 vols —Founded in 1836; contains about 4,000 
volumes, including pamphlets and magazines. The sum of $5,000 was 
appropriated by Congress in 1836 for the purchase of books. Since then 
no additions of importance have been made, except the laws and reports 
received from the different States. The library is placed in a room of the 
capitol, measuring 18 feet by 42. There has been no printed catalogue 
but one will be published by January 1, 1850. Books are lent out to the 
menibers of the. legislature, judges of the supreme court, and the State 
officers, to be returned in six days. About 5,000 persons consult the 
library yearly. It is opened during the sessions of the legislature and 
supreme court, from 9 a.m.to8 p.m. Privileged persons can always 
have access to the books. George P. Delaplaine, State librarian. 

- University of the State of Wisconsin, at College Hill, near Madison.— 
This institution was incorporated in 1849. 

eer aerate Society has been formed, and has commenced the 
gathering ofa library. ‘I'he first annual meeting of the Society was held 
at Madison, January 15, 1850. 


MILWAUKIE. 


Lhe Young Men's Association of the City of Milwaulvie has a library 
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of more than 1,000 well-selected volumes. In the reading-room are to be 
found many of the valuable periodicals of the day. The library is open 
for the delivery of books every Wednesday from 2 to 5 o’clock, and Satur- 
day evenings. The reading-room is open every evening. A catalogue of 
the library (18 pp. 12mo.) was printed in 1848. 


MINNESOTA. 
ST. PAUL. 


Minnesota Historical Society—This society was incorporated by the 
legislative assembly of the 'Territory on the 10th of October, 1849. It has 
already issued “Annals of the Minnesota Historical Society,’’? Svo., 28 
pages: St. Paul. he officers of the society invite exchanges and con- 
Aes ep towards the formation of a library. Alexander Ramsey, presi- 

ent. 

Territorial Library—3,000 vols.—The act of Congress establishing 
the Territory of Minnesota, approved March 3, 1849, contains an appro- 
priation of $5,000 for a library, to be kept at the seat of government, for 
the use of the officers of the Territory, and other persons, under suitable 
regulations. The library (December, 1850) has been organized: 3,000 
volumes of good books (law and miscellaneous) have been purchased, 
and a catalogue (30 pages 8vo.) published. Charles Cavileer, librarian. 


ST. ANTHONY FALL. 


The St. Anthony Library Association was incorporated November 1, 
1849. During the winter of 1849, a series of lectures was delivered be- 
fore the association. Just after the incorporation of the society, a purchase 
of books was made, as a nucleus of the proposed library. ‘There are 
now, perhaps, 200 volumes upon the shelves, 


CALIFORNIA. 
MONTEREY. 


<<A good beginning for a public library has been made by the formation 
of the Monterey Library Association, and a subscription of $1,400. The 
plan meets with decided public favor, and an order has been forwarded to 
New York for books.’’—New York Observer, May 18, 1850. 


TERRITORIES OF WREGON, NEW MEXICO, UTAH. 


The acts of Congress establishing these Territories contain appropria- 
tions of $5,000 to each for the purchase of Territorial libraries. ‘The 
library of Oregon has already (January, 1851) been purchased. Dr. Bern- 
hisel, an energetic and intelligent agent, has been appointed to collect the 
library for Utah, and has made good progress in the work. 


MILITARY LIBRARIES. 


We are indebted to a distinguished officer for the following account of 
the military libraries connected with the United States army: 
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<< Under authority of the ‘General Regulations for the Army,’ libraries, 
consisting of newspapers, pamphlets, and bound books, are formed at 
most, if not all, the military posts occupied by our army. The fund for 
the purchase of these is accumulated by savings in the bake-houses on 
soldiers’ bread, and taxes on the sutlers of the posts. 

<*The number of volumes is generally but a few hundred, and not 
more than a thousand, probably, at any one of the largest posts; and the 
number is constantly varying, by the wear and tear of the books in the 
hands of soldiers, and by the interruptions occasioned very frequently of 
late by the removal of the troops or division of the companies comprising 
the garrison, as, in all such cases, the detached troops are entitled to take 
with them their proportionate shares of the library. 

“‘The formation of these libraries, and the instituting of schools for in- 
struction of soldiers and children at the military posts, have had a very 
beneficial effect, in the education of those who, without these advantages, 
would never be able to read, and inducing an application of time to books 
— otherwise would be spent in idleness and indulgence in evil 
iabits. 
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Erratum.—Page 35, line 28 from the top, for “Williams College” read William and Mary College. 
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